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PREFACE, 


'  I  ^riE  ufefulnefs  of  ClaJJical  Learning  is  univcrfally 
X  acknowledged ;  but  it  has  been  ailed ged,  that  the 
time  requifite  for  acquiring  it  prevents  a  fufEcient  attention 
from  being  paid  to  General  h'ncnuledge.  The  mod  effect 
tual  method,  however,  of  profecuting  the  ftudy  of  both, 
feems  to  be  to  join  them  together.  The  claflic  au- 
thors, particularly  the  poets,  cannot  be  thoroughly  un- 
derftood,  without  a  coniiderable  acquaintance  with 
thofe  branches  of  fcience  to  which  they  often  allude  ; 
geography,  hiftory,  philofophy,  aftronomy,  and  above 
all  mythology.  To  conneO:,  therefore,  the  ftudy  of  claf- 
fical  learning  with  that  of  general  knowledge,  is  the 
defign  of  the  following  work. 

On  a  fubjcft  fo  immenfe,  it  was  impoflible  to  be  mi- 
nute. The  compiler  has  endeavoured  to  feledl  fuch 
particulars  as  appeared  moft  important ;  and  it  is  hoped, 
that  few  things  of  confequence,  which  are  requifite  to 
illuftrate  the  claffics,  will  be  found  omitted.  Through- 
out the  whole  work,  he  has  bdrrOjwred  with  freedom 
from  every  author  from;  whom  he  qould  derive  infor- 
mation ;  and  where  books  failed  /£i'0i,  he  has  had  re- 
courfe  to  fuch  perfons  as'weie^^tCf^able  to  give  him  af- 
fiftance.  He  owes,  on  this  abcc^Jht,  obligations  to  fe- 
vcral  gentlemen,  particularly  to  (3ne,  for  valuable  com- 
munications concerning  Mathematics  and  Natural  Hifto- 
ry.  ITjc  hiftorical  account  of  aftronomy  is  extrafted 
chiefly    from  the   elegant  wor);  of  the   unfortunate 
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M.  Bailly  ;  the  obfervations  on  Modern  Italy,  from 
Dr  Moorey  and  particularly  from  Mr  Swinburne^  to 
whom  every  claffical  fcholar  is  obliged  for  his  accu- 
rate account  of  the  South  of  Italy  and  of  Sicily.  In 
the  account  of  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  which 
is  almoft  entirely  taken  from  Tacitus,  he  has  availed 
himfelf  of  the  elegant  tranflation  of  that  author  by 
Mr  Murphy :  the  dcfcription  of  Modern  Syria  and  E- 
gypt  is  moftly  copied  from  the  travels  of  M.  yolney 
arid  Scrvary ;  the  geography  of  India,  from  the  excel- 
lent Memoir  of  Major  Rennell;  the  account  of  the 
trade  to  India  and  to  the  New  World,  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
America,  from  the  admired  works  of  Dr  Robert/on. 
The  ancient  hiftory,  geography,  and  mythology,  have 
been  carefully  collcfted  from  the  Claffics,  whofe  very 
cxpreffions  have,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  been  faithfully 
tranfcribed,  and  the  paffages  referred  to  correftly  quot- 
ed. When  the  fa6k  is  curious  or  important,  the  quota- 
tions are  more  numerous.  The  greateft  care  has  been 
ufed  to  omit  nothing  which  might  ferve  to  illuftrate 
any  paffage  in  a  clallic  author  ;  and  In  this  part  of  the 
work  in  particular,  the  compiler  has  frequently  had  his 
labour  repaid,  by  accidentally  meeting  with  explanations 
or  illuftrations  of  many  paffages,  which  he  never  before 
underftood.  For  a  more  ample  account  of  feveral  parti- 
culars in  ancient  mythology,  on  which  he  has  been  very 
fhort,  he  refers  the  reader  to  Lempricre's  ClaJJical  Dic- 
tionary^ to  Natalis  Comes^  and  other  larger  works  on 
that  fubjeft ;  for  a  fuller  defcription  of  the  antiquities  of 
Greece,  to  the  Travels  of  Anacharjis^  by  the  Abbe 
Barthtlemly  and  to  Potter's  Greek  Autiqttities ;  con- 
cerning ancient  geography  in  general,  to  Cellarius^  Clu- 
veriiis^  and  D  Anville. 

It  was  originally  intei]  ded  to  infer t  proper  maps,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  which  are  highly  rcquifite  in  a 
work  of  this  kind  ;  but  the  book  has  fwelled  to  fo  great 
a  fizc,  that  this  has  been  found  impradicable.     It  is 

therefore 
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therefore  propofed  to  print  the  maps  fcparatcly,  in  fuch 
a  form,  that  they  may  ferve  as  a  fmall  Atlas,  at  a  mo- 
derate  price.  But  as  they  are  not  yet  ready,  it  muft 
in  the  mean  time  be  left  to  the  bookfellcr  to  furnifli  the 
bcft  he  can  procure. 

That  the  work  might  be  included  in  one  vohime,  it 
has  been  judged  proper  to  print  a  great  deal  of  impor- 
tant matter  in  the  manner  of  notes  ;  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  found  no  Icfs  accurately  compiled  than  if  they 
had  been  to  appear  in  the  moft  fplendid  form.     The 
great  objeft  has  been,  to  condcnfe  as  much  ufeful  in- 
formation as  poffible  within  moderate  bounds.     The 
compiler  imagines,  that  in  another  volume  a  pretty  ac- 
curate though  brief  account  might  be  given  of  al!  the 
moft  important  fafts  of  ancient  and  modern  liiftory, 
and  of  every  thing  moft  curious  in  every  country  of  the 
globe.     A  fmall  abridgement,  containing  merely  what 
is  requifite  for  the  learner  to  commit  to  memory,  may 
perhaps  by  fome  be  deemed  neccflary  :  if  fo,  it  may  be 
cafily  accompliflied  ;  and  if  any  number  of  teachers  fig- 
nify  their  defire,  the  compiler  will  execute  it  to  the  bcft 
of  his  ability.    But  with  regard  to  the  additional  volume, 
it  muft  be  a  work  of  time.     And  he  now  means,  if 
the  public  approve  of  his  prcfent  attempt,  to  dircft  his 
attention  to  another  undertaking,  in  which  he  has   al- 
ready made  confiderable  progrcfs,  the  compiling  of  a 
fhort  but  comprchenfive  Latin  and  Englifli  Dictiona- 
ry, upon  a  new  plan.     He  was  led  to  think  of  tliis,  by 
his  having  found  caufc,  in  compiling  both  the  prcfent 
work  and  the  Roman  Antiquities,  to  depart  in  many 
words  from  the  interpretation  given  of  tliem  by  Ainf- 
worth,  and  all  the  other  Latin  and  Englifli  di£lionarics    ' 
he  has  met  with.    He  has  a  further  inducciKcnt  to  pro- 
fecute  this  undertaking,  that  the  rcfearchcs  to  which  it 
muft    naturally  lead  him,  will  afford  the  beft  mcan^  of 
improving  both  this  and  his  former  works. 

He  again  begs  leave  to  entreat   the  encouragers  of 
learning,  that,  if  they  difcovcr  any  miftake,  or  Ccin  fug- 
fa  gcil 
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gcft  any  improvement,  they  will  have  the  goodnefe  to 
communicate  it  to  him.     He  hopes  the  induftry  he  has 
Jjeftowed,  and  the  evident  intention  of  his  labours,   will 
difpofe  every  one  who  wiflies  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  youth,   to  favour  him  with  advice   and  affift- 
^nce.     The  teftimonies  of  approbation  he  has  received 
from  feveral  of  the  firft  literary  charafters  in  the  king- 
dom, and  the  favourable  reception  which  the  Roman 
^ntiquitit's  have  met  vyith  from  the  public  in  general, 
have  encouraged  him  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  the  pre- 
fent  work,  and  to   exert  his  utmoft  diligence  in  im- 
proving it,  that  he  might  at  leaft  (hew  how  highly  he 
values  the  honour  they  have  done  him.     He  will  con- 
fider  himfelf  happy,  if  his  efforts  fhall  be  thought  to  me- 
rit the  continuance  ot  their  eftcem. 

The  editions  of  the  claffics,  which  have  been  confulted 
in  this  work,  are  moiily  the  fame  with  thofe  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  Antiquities  ;  Cxfar^  by  Clarke ^  or  /;/ 
ujum  Delphhii;  Plmy^  by  Brotier ;  ^inCtilian^  and 
the  writers  on  hufbandry,  by  Ctfncr ;  ^intus  Cur- 
tius^  by  Pitifciis ;  Diouyjius  of  Halicarnafftis^  by 
Reifke ;  Diodorits  SiciihiSy  by  fVcJJtlingius ;  Plu- 
tarc/i's  Moralsj  by  Xy lander  ;  Dio  CaJJius^  by  Ret- 
rnaius  ;  ^poUodorus^  by  Htyne  ;  Paufanias^  by  Kuh- 
fiius  ;  Strabo^  (who  has  moft  of  all  been  confulted), 
by  fValters^  where  the  divifions  .  cferrcd  to  are  marked 
on  the  margin  ot  the  page  ;  ^Llian^  by  Perizonius ; 
Scriptores  hlythographi  tatini^  by  rjigitjiiuus  van 
Siavertv,  £vc.  It  is  nccdlcfs  to  mention  the  editions 
of  fuch  authors  as  are  always  divided  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. 

Edinburgh, 


Edinburgh,   ^ 
1 5 /A  May  1794.  5 
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GEOGRAPHY  and  HISTORY^ 


Both  ANCIENT  and  MODERN. 


Of  the  Figure  iirid  MotIon  of  the  EartH4 

GEOGRAPHY  is  a  dcfcription  of  the  earth. 
The  figure  of  the  earth  is  round. 

This  might  have  always  been  known,  from  the  fliadow  of  the 
earth  in  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon^  but  it  was  firft  completely  af* 
certained  by  Magellan,  a  native  of  Portugal,  in  the  fervice  of 
Spain,  who  failed  roUnd  it.  Magellan  left  Seville  with  five  vef- 
fcls,  loth  Auguft  15 19.  He  himfclf  was  killed  by  the  favages 
in  Luconi^  or  Manila,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands ;  but  his 
Ihip  returned  to  Spairi  after  a  voyage  of  1 1 24  days,  or  three 
years  and  twenty-nine  days.  .  The  next  who  failed  round  the 
world  was  Sir  Francis  Drake,  anno  1577,  in  1056  days;  and 
the  third.  Sir  Thomas  Cavendifli,  anno  1586,  in  777  days. 

The  roiind  figure  of  the  earth  may  be  alfo  inferred  from  the 
appearance  of  obje^bs  at  a  diilance,  as  we  approach  or  lofe  fight 
of  them,  efpecially  at  fea  j  from  die  obfervation  of  the  ftars, 
cfpccialJy  of  the  polar  ftar,  which  rifes  as  we  go  north,  and 
finks  as  we  go  fouth ;  and  from  the  level,  necefTary  to  be  obfcr* 
Ted  in  making  a  long  canal,  for  conveying  water  from  one  place 
to  another,  which  flopes  about  8  inches  in  a  mile,  4  times  8  or 
32  inches  in  2  miles,  9  times  8  or  72  inches  in  three  miles,  \6 

A  times 
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times  8  or  128  inches  in  4  mileS|  and  fo  on,  always  encrcafing 
as  the  fquarc  of  the  diftance. 

The  roundnefs  of  the  earth  is  occafioned  by  every  thing  on  it 
being  attra6^ed  to  its  centre,  which  is  called  gravitation  or  attract 
tion.  Mountains  bear  no  fcnfible  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
earth,  no  more  than  a  particle  of  duft  to  an  artificial  globe,  and 
therefore  arc  to  be  confidered  as  trifling  inequalities  on  its  fur- 
face,  ^cmc,  Nat.  ^fisji.'w.  11.  the  higheft  of  them  not  much 
exceeding  three  miles  in  perpendicular  height. 

The  earth  has  two  motions  j  the  one  round  the  fun  in  the  fpacc 
of  a  year,  which  occalions  the  diverfity  of  fcafons ;  and  the  o- 
ther  round  its  own  axis^  from  weft  to  eaft,  in  the  fpace  of 
24  hours,  which  produces  day  and  night.  This  laft  motion 
makes  it  to  be  flat  at  the  ends  of  the  axis,  and  to  fwell  out  in  the 
middle  in  the  (liape  of  an  orange.  We  may  form  fomc  idea  of 
thefe  two  motions  of  the  earth,  by  obferving  the  motion  of  a  ball 
on  a  billiard-table  or  bowling  green. 

The  diurnal  motion   of  the  earth  makes    us    imagine  that 

the  fun  and  ftars,  which  are  fixed,  move  round  it.     Hence  we 

fpcak  as  if  this  were  the  cafe.     Thus  the  fun  is  faid  to  rifej  to 

fety  and   to  culminate^  that  is,  to  be  in  the  meridian  or  at  his 

greateft  height. 

The  ancients  in  general,  as  the  vulgar  do  ftill,  conceived- 
the  earth  to  be  an  extended  plain,  remaining  at  reft,  while  the 
fun  and  ftars  moved  round  it.  In  allufion  to  which  opi- 
nion the  poets,'  and  fometimes  profe  writers,  fpeak  of  the  fun 
as  plunging  in  the  ocean,  when  he  fets,  VirgiL  G,  i.  438.  ii. 
481.;  j¥!n.  i.  745. ;  F/oruSy  ii.  17.  2.;  and  emerging  from  the 
ocean  when  he  riles.  They  reprefent  the  parts  of  the  torrid 
zone  aS  more  elevated  than  the  i'eft,  and  therefore  nearer  to  the 
fun,  Horaty  oil,  i.  22.  21.*,  or  to  the  heavens,  Lucan,  ix.  351.  ; 
Plin.  ii.  78./  80.  fo  that,  fcorchcd  by  the  excefllive  heat,  they 
were  rendered  uninhabitable,  Satlujl,  jug.  19.;  Ovid.  Mei.  i.  49. 
On  the  fame  principle,  the  Greeks  fuppofed  Delphi,  the  ca- 
pital of  Phocis,  to  be  the  centre  of  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
(medium  crhis  vel  umbilicus  terra:,)  Liv,  xxxviii.  48.;  Ovid. 
Altt.x,  168.;  XV.  63c5i  To  determine  this  matter,  Jupiter  is 
faid  to  have  let  fly  two  eagles  at  the  fame  time,  the  one  froip 
th^  eaft  and  the  other  from  the  weft,  which  met  at  Delphi^ 
Straho  ix.  p.  419.;  or  on  the  top  of  Parnafliis,  Claudian.  de 
confuliitu  ^Theodoriy  prol.  The  Jews  had  a  fimilar  notion  con- 
cerning jcrufalcm,  from  Ezeh.\.^.\  Pfid.  Ixxiv.  12. 

The  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church  in  particular  maintain- 
ed that  tlie  earth  was  a  plain,  extending  an  immenfe  way  down- 
wards. 
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vards,  and  eilabliflied  on  foundations,  LaBant^  iii.  24  \  Au'» 
guft'm,  de  Civ.  Deiy  xvi.  9.  an  opinion,  as  they  thought,  favour- 
ed by  fcripture,  Pfal.  xxiv.  2.;  cxxxvi.  6.  Laftantius  therefore 
fpeaks  of  thofe  who  entertained  contrary  fentiments,  as  fup- 
porting  the  grofTcft  abfurdities,  (portentoy  mendaciay  &c.)  ibid. 
But  moft  of  the  learned  believed  the  earth  to  be  round,  as  its 
very  name  (orbis  terra  vel  terrarunij  globus  vel  fphara^)  indi- 
cates, Plifi.  ii.  64.  &  65.  Ovid  defqribes  it  as  a  globe  fufpend-. 
cd  in  the  air,  and  poifed  by  its  own  weight,  (ponderibus  librata 
fuisy)  Met.  i.  12.  &  35.  die  parts  of  which,  as  Cicero  fays,  ari> 
kept  together  by  being  all  drawn  to  the  centre,  (omnibus  ejus 
partibus  in  medium  vergffitibus ;  id  autem  medium  injimum  in  fpha^t 
ra  efl.)  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  45.  ORBIS,  however,  is  fometimes  put 
for  a  part  of  the  earth,  thus,  Europe  atqiie  AJta  orbisy  Virg.  ^n. 
rii.  224.;  ORBis  CRET^,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  100.5  particularly  for 
the  Roman  empire,  or,  as  we  fay,  the  Roman  worldy  Nep. 
XXV.  20.  Ab  orbe  nojiroj  from  our  part  of  the  world,  Tacit. 
Germ.  2.  I.  Toto  divifos  orbe  Britannosy  i.e.  from  the  conti- 
nent, or  from  the  Roman  empire,  Virg.  Ed.  i.  67.  Hence 
Britain  was  called  alter  orbisy  another  world,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
ibid,  as  "wt  call  America,  the  new  niwrldy  and  the  other  three 
quarters,  the  old  world.  But  the  various  opinions  both  of  the 
ancients  and  modems  concerning  the  figure  and  motion  of  the 
earth  fhall  be  hereafter  enumer;ited. 

Of  the  Planets. 

There  are  other  bodies  which  move  round  the  fun  m  the 
fame  manner  with  the  earth.  Thefe  are,  Mercury, -Venus, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn;  and  are  called /j^vi^/j-,  or  wan^ 
derersy  from  the  apparent  irregularity  of  their  motion,  which 
the  ancients  could  not  explain,  Herat.  Ep.  i.  12.  17.  There  is 
another  planet  lately  difcovered,  which  has  got  the  name  of 
Ge^jrgium  Sidusy  the  Georgian  Star. 

The  path  which  a  planet  defcribcs  in  moving  round  the 
fun,  is  called  its  orbit,  which  is  not  exa^ily  circular, 
but  in  the  form  of  what  is  termed  an  clUpfcy  an  oval  figure, 
longer  than  it  is  broad.  The  earth  and  the  other  planets  are  re- 
tained in  their  orbits,  by  being  always  attrafted  towards  the 
fun  as  their  centre,  and  having  a  conllant  inclination  to  fly  off 
from  him.  Thefe  two  powers  are  called  the  centripetal  and  cen^ 
trifugal  force.  Mercury  and  Venus  move  nearer  the  fun  than 
the  earth ;  and  are  therefore  called  inferiory  interiory  or  inner 
planets  :  the  other  three   are  called  fuperiory  cxteriory  or  outer 
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planets,  bccaufc  they  move  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  fun ;. 
or,  as  it  is  exprcflcd,  without  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 

Jupiter  and  Saturn  have  other  bodies,  which  move  round 
them  as  the  moon  does  round  the  earth,  which  are  therefore 
called  their  Satellites,  moons,  ot  fiandary  planets  to  the  pri- 
taory.  Jupiicr  has  four,  and  Satnm  fevcn.  Saturn  is  alfo  fur- 
rounded  by  a  thin,  broad,  opaque  circle,  called  his  ring.  The 
Gtfrgium  Sidus  has  two  fatelHtes. 

All  thefe  bodies  are  warmed  and  enlightened  by  the  funj  and 
therefore,  in  eonjunflion  with  him,  arc  called  the  filar  Miem. 
Their  magnitude,  their  diflance  from  one  another,  and  the  ve- 
locity of  their  motion,  arc  almoft  beyond  our  conception,  at  may 
be  feen  from  the  following  table. 
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The  proportional  bulk  of  the  fun,  compared  with  the  eartli, 
n  877,650;  of  Jupiter  1,049;  ^^  Saturn  586,  Sec. 

There  arc  lilccwife  other  bodies  which  move  round  the  fun, 
in  very  long  elliptic  corveB.  Thefe  are  called  Comets,  or  po- 
pularly blazing  Jlars,  fuddenly  appearing  and  again  difappear- 
ing ;  diitin^uiihcd  from  other  liars  by  a  long  train  or  trail  of 
light,  always  oppoflle  to  the  fun. '  When  the  fun  and  the  co- 
met are  diametrically  oppofitc,  the  earth  being  between  them, 
this  train  is  hid  behind  the  bo<ly  of  the  comet,  excepting  a 
little  that  appears  around  it  in  the~form  of  a  bonier  of  hair; 
whence  the  Romans  called  comets  crinit«,  fc.  yW/.r,  Pliti. 
ii.  35.  f.  21.  or  CINCINNATI,  Cic.dt  A/i/.  D.  li.  5.  Ariftotle 
imagined  comets  to  be  only  meteors,  generated  in  the  upper 
region^  of  the  atmofpherc ;  but  others,  particularly  Seneca, 
thought  them  to  be  real  ftars,  Nut.  ^"W/.  vii.  22.  They  were 
fuppofed  to  portend  fome   lignal  calannty  to  nations, '  Cic  ib.\ 

Lucan. 
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Lucam.  i.  {29;  TibulL  ii.  5.  71.  hence  called  piRi,  Virg.  G.  u 

488.;  SANGUINEI^  ^n.  X.  272. 

The  fixed  ftars  arc  fo  called,  becaufe  they  always  keep  the  fame 
place  with  regard  to  one  "another.  They  have  a  twinkling  ap«i 
pearance^  and  thus  are  diftingaifhed  from  the  planets,  which 
fliine  with  a  ftcady  light. 

The  fixed  ftars,  being  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  fun 
to  be  afie£led  by  his  rays,  are  fuppofed  to  (hine  by  their  own 
brightnefs ;  and  each  of  them  to  enlighten  other  fyftems  \  an 
opinion  entertained  by  fome  of  the  ancients*,  Plutarch,  de  O- 
rac.  defeElu  42.;  de  placit.  Phil,  i.  5  ;  ii.  13.;  Lucret,  ii.  1069. 
— 1080.  V.  529.  1348.  which  gives  the  grandcft  idea  of  the 
perfe^ions  and  worlcs  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Of  the  Terrestrial  Globe. 

The  earth  is  reprefented  by  an  artificial  globe^  fupported  by  a 
frame,  on  which  are  marked  various  lines  and  circles.  The 
circumference  of  the  globe,  as  of  every  other  circle,  is  divided 
into  360  parts,  called  degrees,  each  jof  which  is  fuppofed 
equal  to  60  miles.  A  ftraight  line  pafling  through  the  centre 
of  the  globe  to  any  two  points  of  its  furface,  is  called  its  dn 
AMETER.  The  wire  oh  which  the  globe  turns,  is  called  its 
AXIS.  The  ends  of  the  axis  are  called  the  poles  ;  the  one  call- 
ed the  north  or  arBic  pole,  becaufe  it  always  points  to  a  (tar  in 
the  conftellation  Artlos^  or  tlie  Bear  5  and  the  other,  the  fouth 
or  antarfic  pole. 

EquATOR.]  The  line  which  goes  round  the  globe  at  an  e- 
qual  diftance  from  the  poles,  is  called  the  equator y  and  divides 
it  into  two  parts  or  hemifpheresy  the  northern  and  fouthern  hc- 
mifphere.  It  is  likev/ife  called  the  equinoBial  line,  or,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  Line,  becaufe  when  the  fun  appears  to  move 
o\'er  it,  the  days  and  nights  all  over  the  earth  are  of  an  equsl 
IcTT;rth.  This  happens  twice  a-year,  about  the  2 1  il  March,  which 
is  therefore  called  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and  about  the  23d 
September,  called  the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  lines  which  are  marked  round  the  globe  in  the  fame  di- 
Tcftion  with  the  equator,  are  called  parallels  of  latitude. 
The  chief  of  thefe  are  the  two  tropics  and  polar  circles. 

Mfridian.]  The  brafs  ring  which  cuts  the  equator  ftraight 
over,  is  called  the  meridian^  and  divides  the  globe  into  the  eaft- 
em  and  wcftern  hemifpheres.  This  circle  meafures  the  height 
rf  the  fun  at  mid-day.  The  circles  marked  in  the  fame  direction 
with  the  meridian  are  called  meridional  lines.     Of  thcfe  circles 

there 
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there  are  commonly  marked  1 2,  or  24  femicircles,  at  1 5  degrees 
diftance  from  each  other  ;  becaufe  the  fun  is  fuppofed  to  go  15 
degrees  in  an  hour,  or  becaufe  a  place  at  the  diftance  of  1 5 
degrees  caftward  of  us  has  the  fun,  or  mid-day,  an  hour  foon- 
er;  a  place  at  the  diftance  of  30  degrees,  two  hours  fooner, 
&c. ;  and  fo  on  the  contrary,  MatiiL  i.  639.  &c. 

Ecliptic]  The  line  which  croffes  the  equator  obliquely,  is 
called  the  ecliptic^  and  marks  the  path  of  the  fun.  It  pafl'es  through 
the  middle  of  a  broad  circle  or  belt  in  the  heavens,  which  is 
called  the  Zodiacy  becaufe  the  conftellations,  or  clufters  of  ftars, 
through  which  the  fun  pafles  at  the  different  feafons  of  the  year, 
were  fuppofed  by  the  ancients  to  refemble  certain  animals. 
The  names  of  thefe  conftellations,  with  their  marks,  are,  i. 
Aries  cy> ;  2.  Taurus  V  5  3-  Gemini  n  ;  4.  Cancer  25  ;  .5.  Leo 
gi ;  6.  Virgo  nj^ ;  7.  Libra  £^  •,  8.  Scorpio  trt  5  9.  Sagitta- 
rius +>  ;    10.  Capricorn  ^^  ;   11.  Aquarius  ^  9   12.  Pifccs  X» 

The  fun  enters  Aries  about  die  21ft  March,  and  fo  on 
through  the  reft. 

The  ecliptic  has  its  name,  becaufe  it  declines  fo  far  north  and 
fouth  of  the  equator,  namely  23^  degrees.  This  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  the  axis  of  the  earth  being  always  dire(flcd  the 
fame  way,  or,  as  it  is  expreffed,  continuing  always  parallel  to 
itfelf,  occafions  the  divcrfity  of  feafons,  and  the  different  length 
of  the  days  and  nights  in  tlie  different  parts  of  the  earth. 

Tropics].  The  parallels  which  mark  how  far  the  fun  goes 
north  or  fouth  of  the  equator,  are  called  Tropics^  becaufe  when 
the  fun  arrives  at  either  of  them,  he  turns  back  to  the  otlicr. 
That  on  the  north  is  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer ^  and  that  on 
the  fouth  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  fun  arrives  at  the  tropic 
of  Cancer  on  the  21ft  June,  which  is  called  by  us  the  fun:n:cr 
thlfice ;  when  thofe  who  live  north  of  this  tropic  have  the  long- 
eft  day  and  ftiorteft  night,  and  thofe  fouth  of  the  equator,  the 
contrary.  The  fun  arrives  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  on  the  21ft 
December,  which  is  our  ivinter  foljlice. 

Tlie  length  of  the  day  at  the  equator  is  always  1 2  hours.  From 
thence  the  length  of  the  longeft  day  gradually  increafes  to  24 
hours.  The  lines  which  mark  the  places  where  the  fun  is  vifi- 
ble  for  24  hours,  arc  called /oAzr  circles  \  the  one  the  north  or 
arc?:c  polar  circle,  the  other  the  fouth  or  antartic  circle  \  each  of 
them  23^  degrees  from  the  poles. 

Climates.]  That  fpace  comprehended  between  two  fuppofed 
parallels,  where  the  length  of  the  longeft  day  in  the  one  exceeds 
that  in  the  other  half  an  hour,  is  called  a  climate.  There  are 
24  climates  betwceu  the  equator  and  tlie  polar  circles  •,  and  only  6 

between 
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between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles,  the  climates  there  being 

computed  by  months. Exaftly  at  the  poles  the  fun  is  viliblc 

for  one  half-year  together,  and  not  vifible  the  other.  He  be- 
comes vifible  at  the  north  pole  about  the  2 1  ft  March,  at  mid-day, 
and  continues  fo  till  about  the  23d  iSeptember.  The  fouth  pole  in 
like  manner  enjoys  the  fight  of  him  for  the  other  {\\  months. 

H0RIZON.3  The  wooden  circle  which  furrounds  the  globe 
is  called  the  horizon j  becaufe  it  reprefents  that  line  which  termi^ 
nates  our  view.  It  divides  the  globe  into  the  upper  and  lower 
hemifpheres.  The  upper  is  fuppofed  to  be  enlightened  by  the 
fun,  the  other  not.  'fhc  point  in  the  heavens  direftly  over  our 
beads  is  called  by  ^  Arabic  word,  the  zenith  *,  and  that  dia- 
metrically oppofite  below,  the  nadir. 

The  horizon  is  commonly  diftinguiflied  into  fcnjihle  and  ra- 
tional or  real.  The  fenfihle  is  the  circular  line  which  liniits 
our  view ;  the  rational  or  rcal^  is  that  which  would  bound  it, 
if  we  could  fee  at  once  the  one  half  of  the  globe ;  but  when 
ix)th  thefc  are  fuppofed  ,to  be  extended  to  the  heavens  the  dif- 
ference between  them  is  trifling,  and  therefore  this  diftinftion 
b  jullly  neglcfted  by  aftronomcrs,  who  always  underftand  by 
the  kcrizon^  (finiens,  C/V.  divin.  ii.  44.  vel  finitor,  Seme. 
N.it.  ^.  v.  17.),  that  circle  which  feparatcs  the  vifible  hcmi* 
fphere  of  the  heavens  from  that  which  is  not  vifible,  and  which 
to  us  is  continually  changing.  It  is  the  rational  horizon  which 
is  reprefented  by  the  broad  wooden  circle  on  the  terreftrial  globe. 

On  the  horizon  are  marked  the  signs,  as  they  are  called,  or 
the  conftellations  of  the  zodiac ;  and  oppofite  to  them  the 
months  and  days  of  the  year  which  anfwcr  to  them.  On  the 
ecliptic  are  corrcfpondent  marks,  by  which  the  fun's  place  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  and  the  length  of  the  day  and  night  in 

any  part  of  the  earth,  may  be  found. But  this,  with  the 

ufe  of  the  horary  circle j  quadrant  of  altitude,  ^r.  and  other  geo- 
graphical problems,  as  they  are  called,  can  bcft  be  Ihown  on 
the  globe  itfelf. 

Latitude.]  The  diftance  of  any  place,  north  or  fouth  from 
the  equator  to  either  of  the  poles,  is  called  latitude.  It  never 
exceeds  90  degrees ;  and  thcfe  are  marked  on  the  brazen  meri- 
dian. All  places  under  the  fame  parallel  are  in  the  fame  degree 
of  latitude,  and  have  the  fame  feafons,  and  the  fame  Icngtli  of 
days  and  nights. 

Longitude.]  The  diftance  of  any  pb.ce  from  another  eaft 
or  weft,  is  called  longitude ^  and  is  marked  on  the  equator.  It 
ne\  er  exceeds  1 80  degrees,  which  i»  half  tlic  circumference  of 
:!*c  globe  ;  becaufe  if  a  place  be  more  than  that  eaft  of  us,  we 
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compute  wcftwards.— — ^Thofe  under  the  fame .  meridian  hare 
the  fame  longitude,  and  mid-day  at  the  fame  time.  The  extent 
of  a  degree  of  longitude  gradually  diminifiies  as  we  advance 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 

In  computing  longitude,  geographers  formerly  ufed  to  begin 
at  Firroj  one  of  the  Canary  iflands,  which  they  called  the  firfi 
meridian  ;  but  now  they  commonly  begin  at  the  capital  of  their 
own  country. 

Several  commercial  ftates  have  propofed  confiderable  rewards 
for  the  difcovcry  of  a  certain  method  of  computing  the  longitude 
at  fea,  which  has  not  yet  been  difcovered. 

Zones.]  The  earth  is  divided  into  five  zones  or  belts,  Firg. 
G.u  233.  JEn.  vii.  226.  J  Ovid.  Met.  i.  45.  The  fpace  round 
the  globe  between  the  two  tropics  is  called  the  torrid  zone,  47° 
broad,  which,  on  account  of  its  heat,  was,  by  moft  of  the  an- 
cients, thought  to  be  uninhabitable,  Ovid.  iL  49. 5  between  the 
tropics  and  the  polar  circles,  the  two  temperate  zones j  each  43® 
broad ;  and  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles,  the  two 
frigid  Zones. 

Thofe  who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone,  are  called  by  a  Greek 
word  Amphiscii,  becaufc  at  mid-day  their  fhadow  points  either 
north  or  fouth,  according  to  the  place  of  the  fun.  When  the 
fun  at  mid-day  is  vertical  to  them,  they  are  called  Ascii,  be- 
caufe  they  have  no  fliadow  at  all;   (loca  ascia,  Plin.  ii.  73. 

Thofe  who  inhabit  the  other  parts  of  the  earth  ate  called  He- 
TEROscii,  becaufe  at  mid-day  their  fhadow  always  points  one  way 
north  or  fouth.  ^fliofe  within  the  polar  circles,  to  whom  the 
fun  never  fets,  are  called  Periscii,  becaufe  their  fliadow  point! 
every  way  round. 

Thofe  who  live  under  the  fame  meridian,  but  ih  oppofite  paral- 
lels, arc  called  Ant.^ci  ;  thofe  who  live  in  the  fame  parallel, 
but  under  oppofite  meridians,  are  called  Perk€CI  ;  and  thofe  who 
live  under  oppofite  parallels  and  oppofite  meridians,  are  called 
Antipodi  s,  Cic.  Somn.  Scip.6.  ;  Acad.  iv.  39.;  Sencc.  Ep.  122. 
All  thefe  diftinftions  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  with 
tefpcft  to  their  fliadow,  (ojtia,  umbra^)  and  habitation,  (iixoc, 
domusy  vel  o/x>j5"/c,  habitation)  were  known  to  the  ancient  geo^ 
graphers.  Pliny  names  only  the  Afcii^  but  mentions  one  place 
in  India,  where  the  fliadows  at  noon  in  fummer  pointed  to  the 
fouth,  and  in  winter  to  the  north ;  aild  another  place,  where 
the  fun  appeared  to  rife  on  their  right  hand,  and  the  fliadows  fell 
towards  the  fouth,  Plin.  ii.  73.  f.  75*  Thus  Lucan  fpeaks  of  Ara- 
bians in  the  army  of  Pompey,  who  wondered  that  their  fliadows  ne- 
ver 
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▼er  mored  to  the  left,  {umbras  mirati  mtnorum  non  trtfintfiras  ;)  lii. 
248.  SoPliny,Ti.  22.  Strabo  recounts  from  Pofidoniusand  odierSj 
the  Amphtfcii^  Heterrfcii^  and  Perifcii  ;  but  the  laft,  he  thought, 
did  not  pertain  to  geography,  as  the  places  within  the  polar 
circles  were  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  cold;  n.fub  fin. 
Adalles  Tatius,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  in  his  intro* 
duflion  to  Aratus,  having  enumerated  all  thefe,  adds  the  Jlfcii^ 
L  e.  thofe  who  have  no  (hadow.  Brachyfdi,  i.  e.  thofe  who 
have  fhort  (hadows,  Macrofciij  having  long  fhadows,  and  An^ 
tifca,  having  their  fhadows  oppofite  to  one  another,  as  thofe  in 
the  north  and  fouth  of  the  tropics,  r.  31.  To  the  AnUci^ 
Pni^ci^  and  Antipodes^  he  adds  the  Synadj  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  another ;  f.  30.  So  Cleomed.  i.  The  Pe^ 
rued  are  called  by  Cicero  Obliqui ;  the  Antacty  Averfi  \  and  the 
Antipodes^  Adverfi  /  Somn.  Scip.  6. 

When  the  poles  coincide  with  the  horizon,  it  is  called  a  right 
sphere;  when  they  are  in  the  zenith  and  nadir,  a  parallel 
SPHERE ;  when  the  globe  is  in  any  other  pofition,  an  obliqJjb 

SPHERE. 

The  Manner  of  finding  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  Places  * 

The  latitude  of  a  place  is  found  by  bringing  it  to  tlie  brazen 
meridian,  and  obferving  what  degree  is  marked  over  it.  All 
pbces  which  pafs  under  the  fame  point  of  the  meridian,  in 
niming  round  the  globe,  have  the  fame  latitude,  the  fame 
length  of  day,  and  the  fame  feafons.  The  longitude  will  be 
found  marked  on  the  equator,  where  the  meridian  of  the  place 
CTofles  it ;  and  all  the  places,  which  come  under  the  fame  me- 
ridian, will  have  noon  and  midnight,  and  all  the  other  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  at  the  fame  time.  When  any  place  is 
brought  under  the  brazen  meridian,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
noon  at  that  place,  all  places  15  degrees  eaft  of  it  will  have 
I  o*clock  afternoon,  and  1 5  degrees  weft  1 1  o'clock  forenoon : 
30^  eaft  2  o'clock  afternoon,  30^  weft,  10  o'clock  forenoon, 
and  fo  on  round  the  globe.  Thus  the  hour  is  eafily  found  in 
any  part  of  the  earth. 

If  a  perfon  fail  round  the  earth  eaftward,  he  will  gain  a  day ; 
that  is,  when  he  returns  to  the  place  he  has  left,  he  will  reckon 
the  fecond  day  of  any  month,  when  the  people  of  the  place 
reckon  the  firft.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  fail  weft  he  will  lofe 
a  day.  Thus  fome  of  our  navigators  found  Europeans  keeping 
Sunday  in  certain  ifiands,  to  which  the  firft  inhabitants  of  thofe 
iflands  had  failed  eaftwards^t   while  the  inhabitants  of  other 
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iflands  at  no  great  diftancc,  to  which  they  had  failed  weftwards, 
reckoned  the  fame  day  Saturday.     Dampiet^s  Voyages. 

The  longitude  is  commonly  marked  eaftward  from  the  firft 
meridian,  round  the  whole  globe  •,  but  it  is  ufually  reckoned 
one  half  eaftward  and  the  other  half  weftw^rd ;  hence  on  moft 
globes  it  is  marked  both  ways,  the  one  number  above  the  o- 
tficr. 

The  hearing  or  fituation  of  places  with  refpeft  to  one  another 
is  determined  by  a  kind  of  fpiral  lines,  called  rhomb  or  rhumb  lines, 
marked  on  the  globe,  and  paffing  from  one  place  to  another, 
fo  as  to  make  equal  angles  with  all  the  meridians  they  cut. 

The  terreftrial  globe  is  faid  to  be  reElifiedy  when  it  is  placed 
in  the  fame  pofition  in  which  our  earth  ftands  with  refpeft  to 
the  fun.  This  is  always  varying  according  to  the  different  de- 
clination of  the  fun,  or  his  diftance  north  or  fouth  from  the 
equator,  which  on  fome  globes  is  fo  marked  on  the  brazen  me- 
ridian, on  each  fide  of  the  north  pole,  that  by  bringing  that 
part  of  the  graduated  fide  of  the  meridian,  on  which  the  day 
is  marked,  to  coincide  with  the  broad  paper  circle,  which  repre- 
fents  the  horizon,  tlie  globe  will  be  re£fifiedy  or  in  the  pofition 
required.  If  there  are  no  fuch  marks,  find  the  day  of  the 
month  on  which  the  pofition  of  the  globe  is  required  on  tlic 
broad  paper  circle ;  tlien  find  the  fame  day,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  fun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  bring  it  to  the  graduated  fide 
of  the  meridian ;  and  raife  the  north  or  fouth  pole  according 
to  the  latitude  of  the  fun's  place  for  that  day,  fo  that  the 
point  of  the  meridian  which  coincides  with  the  fun's  place 
may  be  in  the  zenith,  then  the  globe  is  reEl'ifiedy  or  in  the  pofi- 
tion required.  Tluis  we  may  fee  at  one  view  what  places  of 
the  earth  fee  the  fun,  and  how  long;  the  places  which,  in 
turning  round  the  globe,  do  not  rile  above  the  broad  paper 
circle,  or  the  horizon,  never  fee  the  fun,  and  thofe  which  do 
not  fink  under  it  never  lofe  fight  of  the  fun  :  the  height  of 
the  lun  to  each  place  at  mid-day  is  exa£lly  according  to  the 
height  of  that  point  of  tlic  meridian  under  which  it  pafl^es  in 
turning  round  the  globe.  If  we  bring  the  place  at  which  we 
are  to  the  graduated  fide  of -the  meridian,  and  fuppofc  it  mid- 
day at  that  place,  the  part  exaftly  under  that  point  of  the  me- 
ridian pver  which  the  fun  paffes  for  that  day,  will  then  have 
the  fun  vertical  to  it,  and  all  the  other  parts  under  the  meridian 
will  then  have  noon,  and  the  fun  will  appear  either  north  or 
fouth,  higher  or  lower,  according  to  their  refpedlive  latitudesi ; 
all  the  places  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  broad  paper  circle  or  ho- 
lizon  will  have  the  fun  rifing,  and  on  the  caft,  fetting ;  places 
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1 8  degrees  below  the  weftern  femicircle  of  the  horizon  will 
have  the  twilight  ill  the  morning  juft  beginning,  and  i8  de- 
grees under  the  eafteim  femicircle  the  twilight  juft  ending,  and 
total  darknefs  beginning. 

The  length  of  the  day  at  any  place  is  found  by  bringing  that 
place  to  the  weft  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  then  turning  the 
globe  till  It  reach  the  eaft  fide,  and  marking  the  hours  on  the 
hour-index  or  hoirorary  circle,  of  by  counting  the  meridianal 
lines  between  one  fide  of  the  horizon  to  the  other. 

The  terreftrial  globe  is  ufed  for  folving  various  other  pro- 
Uems,  as  they  are  called,  the  moft  ufeful  of  which  may  be  un-» 
derftood  from  what  has  been  faid,  and  for  the  reft  the  learner  ia 
referred  to  larger  works  on  the  fubje6l« 

Hjflorical  Account  of  the  Progrefs  and  tntprovetnents  of  ASTRi^ 

NOMT  and  GeOGRAPHT. 

THE  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  has  in  all  ages  and  nations 
attrafted  the  attention  of  mankind.  Aftronomy  is  faid  to 
bve  been  firft  cultivated  by  the  Chaldseans,  the  Phenicians,  and 
i|:yptians.  From  them  the  Greeks  derived  their  firft  knowledge 
rf  diis  fcience,  as  of  various  other  things,  Herodot.  Euterp.  32. 
To  aftronomy  is  afcribed  the  origin  of  feveral  fables  in  their 
mythology,  as  of  Prometheus^  Phaeton^  &c. 

The  firft  of  the  Greeks  whb  laid  the  foundations  of  aftronomy 
vas  THALES,  bom  at  Miletus  in  Afia  Minor,  b,  C.  641,  wiid 
explained  the  caufe  of  eclipfes  and  predifted  one,  Herodot,  i.  7.; 
P/m.  ii.  12.  f.  9.;  Plutarch,  de  plant,  phil.  ii.  24.  He  taught 
diat  the  earth  was  round,  and  divided  it  into  five  zones ;  he 
(fifcovered  the  folftices  and  equinoxes,  and  divided  the  year  into 

265  days.  Having  travelled  into  Egypt  in  queft  of  knowledge^ 
c  meafured  the  height  of  the  pyramids  from  their  fhadow,  D^ 
Laert.  i.  2*/.  He  looked  Upon  water  as  the  principle  of  all 
things,  C/r.  Acad.  \v.  ^I^S  Nat*  D.  i.  10.  From  him  that  feft 
of  philofophers  called  the  Ionic,  derived  its  origin* 

The  opinions  of  Thalcs  were  maintained  and  propagated  by 
hs  fcholar  Anaximandek,  bom  b.  C.  610,  who  is  faid  to  have 
invented  maps  and  dids,  and  alio  to  have  conftru6led  a  fphcrc  $ 
D.  Laert.  ii.  I . ;  Plin.  vii.  56.  He  taught,  that  the  fun  was 
acirck  of  fire,  like  a  wheel,  28  times  bigger  than  the  earth- 
flutarch.  pL  phil.  li.  20.  / 

Amaximenes  was  the  fcholar  of  Anaximander,  bom  b.  C« 
554.    He  taught  that  air  is  the  origin  of  all  things,  C/V.  Acad, 
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n.  57.;  Nat.  D.  i.  lo.  He  fuppofed  the  earth  to  be  a  plain,  and 
the  heavens  a  folid  concave  fphere,  with  the  ftars  fixed  to  it  like 
nails,  Plutarch,  plactt.  phiL  ii.  14.  This  feemsto  have  been  the 
vulgar  opinion  at  that  time  j  whence  the  Greek  proverb,  t#  u 
ifan(  c/KTtaoi ;  tf^hat  if  the  heavens  Jbould  fall  ?  to  which  Ho- 
race alludes,  Od.  iii.  3.  7. 

Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene  was  the  fcholar  and  fucceilbr  of 
Anaximenes,  bom  b.  C.  coo.  In  his  do^^rines  we  find  impor- 
tant truths,  mixed  with  ablurdides.  He  taught,  that  the  world  was 
made  by  a  being  of  infinite  power,  C/V.  Nat,  D.  i.  11.5  that 
mind  was  the  origin  of  motion;  that  the  upper  regions, 
which  he  called  athcr^  were  filled  with  fire;  that  the  rapid 
revolution  of  this  sethcr  had  raifed  large  mafles  of  Hones  from 
the  earth,  which  being  inflamed  had  formed  the  ftars-,  that 
the  ftars  were  kept  in  their  place  and  prevented  from  falling 
by  the  velocity  of  their  motion,  Plutarch,  plac.  phil.  ii.  13. 
Pliny  relates  that  a  ttone  was  ftiewn  in  his  time  which  had 
£illen  from  the  fun  in  the  days  of  Anaxagoras,  ii.  58. 

This  philofopher  faid,  that  tne  fun  was  a  mafs  of  fire,  larger 
than  Peloponnefus ;  of  red  hot  iron,  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertes,  ii.  8.;  of  ftone,  according  to  Plutarch,  ih'td.  ii.  20.5 
that  comets  were  compofed  of  an  aflemblage  of  planets; 
that  winds  were  produced  by  the  air  being  rarified  by  the  fun; 
thunder  and  lightning  from  a  collifion  of  the  clouds;  earth- 
quakes, by  fubterraneous  air  forcing  its  paflage  upwards  ;  that 
die  moon  was  inhabited,  &c.  Anaxagoras  tranfported  hit 
fchool  from  Miletus  to  Athens,  which  thencefoith  became 
the  feat  of  philofophy. 

After  teaching  mere  for  thirty  years,  he  was  profecuted  for 
his  philofophical  opinions,  particularly  for  teaching  the  exift* 
ence  of  one  God.  "When  fentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
on  him,  he  faid,  //  is  long  fnce  nature  has  condemned  me  /# 
that.  Pericles,  his  fcholar,  defended  him,  and  faved  his  life. 
He  was  only  banifiied.  While  in  prifon,  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  attempted  tofquare  the  circle^  i.  e.  to  deter-* 
,  mine  exaftly  the  proportion  of  its  diameter  to  its  circumference ; 
{rfj  Tw  xvKKH  rirpcLyoriff/iAOP   kyfct^t.    Plutarch.)      He   died    at 

Lampfacus,  Cic.  Tujc.  i.  4.  Archelaus,  his  fcholar,  was  the 
matter  of  Socrates,  Id.  v.  4. 

PYTHAGORAS  was  another  of  the  fcholars  of  Thales,  or 
rather  of  Pherectdes  ;  Cic.  Tufc.  i.  16.  and  the  place  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain ;  but  having  fettled  in  the  ifland  Samos,  he 
is  commonly  reckoned  a  native  of  that  place.     He  travelled  in 
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mieft  of  knowl^gc  through  Phcenicia,  Chaldxa,  India,  and 
Egypt.  Meeting  with  fniall  encouragement  upon  his  return 
to  Samos,  he  pafled  over  into  Italy,  about  die  time  of  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  and  opened  a  fchool  at  Croto  or  Croton,  a  city  on 
the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  where  he  had  a  number  of  ftudents,  and 
nined  great  reputation.  His  fcholars  were  obliged  to  liften  in 
ulence  at  lead  for  two  years,  and  if  talkative,  lo;iger,  fome- 
times  for  five  years,  before  they  were  allowed  to  a(k  him  any 
queftionsi  during  which  time  they  were  named  iCflcS-iiuarijio/, 
becaufe  they  werefet  to  ftudy  geometry,  dialling,  (gnomonica^) 
mufic,  and  the  other  higher  Iciences,  {Sfciplifut  a/tiores,)  called 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  ^atJ^tf/AaLraL.  Gell.  i.  9.  But  the  name 
of  matAematid  was  commonly  applied  to  thofe  who  predi^ed 
the  fortunes  of  men  by  obferving  the  (lars  under  which  they 
were  bom,  {genethliaci  yt\  Chaldai:)  Rid. 

Pythagoras  firft  afliimed  the  name  oi  pbUofiphtr^  or  lover  of 
wildiom  \  thofe  before  him  who  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  know- 
ledge,  were  called  fophifts  (fiphoiy  fages,  or  wife  men.)  He 
was  die  founder  of  ttuit  {c€t  of  philofophers  called  the  Italic. 
His  memory  was  held  in  fuch  veneration  by  the  Romans,  that 
diey  afcribed  to  him  the  learning  of  Numa,  although  nuny 
years  prior  to  him,  Liv.  i.  i8.  xl.  29. ;  and  about  the  year  of 
the  city  41 1,  being  ordered  bv  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  ereft  a 
ftatue  to  the  braveft  and  wifeft  of  the  Greeks,  they  conferred 
dut  honour  on  Alcibiades  and  Pythagoras,  Plin.  xxxiv.  6. 

Pythagoras  taught  publicly  the  vulgar  do£);rine,  that  the 
eardi  was  the  centre  of  the  univerfe  *,  but  to  his  fcholars,  he 
conmiunicatcd  his  real  opinions,  which  were  fimilar  to  thofe 
afterwards  adopted  by  Copernicus ;  that  the  earth,  and  all  the 
planets  move  round  the  fun,  as  their  centre  :  which  doftrinc  he 
u  fuppofed  to  have  derived  from  the  Indians.  He  thought 
that  the  earth  isr  round,  and  every  where  inhabited :  hence  he 
admitted,  that  there  might  be  people  whofe  feet  were  oppofitc 
to  one  another,  whom  Plato  is  faid  firft  to  have  called  Anti- 
»0DES;  Diog.  Lairt.\\u2^. 

Pythagoras  was  diftinguiflied  for  his  (kill  in  mufic,  which 
he  firft  reduced  to  certain  principles  ;  and  for  bis  difcoveries  in 
geometry.  He  firft  proved,  that  in  a  right  angled  triangle, 
the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe,  or  fide  fubtending  the  right  an- 
gle, is  equal  to  the  fqu'^res  of  the  two  other  fides  *,  alfo,  that 
of  all  plain  figures  having  equal  circumferences,  the  circle  is 
the  largeft^  and  of  all  folids  having  equal  furfaces,  the  fpherc 
is  the  iargcft.     Upon  making  any  of  thcfe  difcoveries,  he  is 

faid 
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faid  to  have  facrificed  an  ox  to  the  mufes,  Cic,  Nat.  J5.  iii.  3^^ 
Vitruv,  IX.  2.  Diogrenes  fays,  that  he  was  fo  overjoyed  at  dit- 
covering  the  proportions  between  the  fides  of  the  right-angled 
triangle,  that  he  offered  a  hecatomb,  or  106  oxen,  viii.  12. 
But  this  can  hardly  be  reconciled  to  t^e  principles  of  Pythago- 
ras, who  taught  the  metempfycho^rs^  or  tranf migration  of  fouls, 
which  he  borrowed  from  the  Indians  ;  and  therefore  forbade  the 
flaying  of  animals,  and  the  eating  of  flefh,  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  72. 
116.  127.  &c.  The  fame  Diosrenes,  with  more  probability, 
ifcribes  this  expreflion  of  joy  to  Thales,  upon  having,  as  he  fays, 
defcribed  a  re£iangled  triangle  in  a  femicirclc,  i.  25.  or  rather 
upon  having  proved  that  the  angles  in  a  femicircle  are  all  right 
Angles. 

Pythagoras  likewife  tauj^ht,  that  ;ill  things  were  made  of  fire 
Plutarch  J  placit.phiL  ii.  6  5  that  the  Deity  animated  the  uni- 
verfe,  as  a  foul  does  the  body,  Cic.  Nat.  D*  which  do£lnnc, 
together  with  that  concerning  th6  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  was 
Adopted  by  Plato,  and  is  beautifully  cxpreffed  by  Virgil,  j^n. 
vi.  724.  &c.  G.  iv.  221. — that  the  fun  and  moon,  the  planets, 
and  fixed  ftars,  being  all  actuated  by  fome  divinity,  move  each 
in  a  tranfparent  folid  fphere,  in  the  following  Order  j  next  to 
the  Earth  the  Moon,  then  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  laft  of  all  the  fpherc  of  the  fixed  ftars ; 
Cenfortn.  Nat.  D*  xiii.;  Macrob.  in  Somn.  Scip.  ii.  4.  with  a 
harmony  of  found  inconceivably  beautiful,  which  our  ears  can- 
not comprehend  ;  thcfc  eight  fpheres  forming,  by  their  different 
diftances,  the  feven  notes  of  mufic,  Mercury  and  Venus  ma- 
king only  one  note,  Cic.  Somn.  Scip.  5.  and  Macrob.  in  loc. 

Empedocles,  the  chief  fcholar  of  Pythagoras,  entertained 
the  fame  fentiments  with  his  matter  concerning  aftronomy.  He 
is  faid  to  have  thrown  himfelf  into  the  mouth  of  mount  iEt- 
na,  either  becaufe  he  could  not  explain  the  nature  of  that  volca- 
no, or  to  make  himfelf  pafs  for  a  god ;  Horat.  art.  poet.  464.5 
De  Laert.  viii.  69.  One  of  his  iron  fandals  being  thrown  up  by 
the  volcano,  difcovered  the  manner  in  which  he  had  perifhed. 

Philolaus,  the  fcholar  of  Pythagoras,  and  Archytas  of  Ta- 
rentuhi,  Cic.  Or.  iii.  34.  firft  taught  publicly  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  and  its  annual  motion  round 
the  fun.  This  opinion  Cicero  afcribes  to  Nicetas  of  Syracufe, 
and  to  Plato,  Acad.  iv.  39. ;  which  pafTage  is  faid  to  have  fug- 
gcfted  to  Copernicus  the  firft  idea  of  that  fyftcm  which  he 
cftablifhed. 

METON,  bom  at  Leuconae,  a  village  n6ar  Athens,  is  faid 
to  have  invented  the  Lunar  Cycle,  confifting  of  mneteen  folar 

years. 
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yearSy  or  nineteen  lunar  years,  and  feven  intercalary  months ; 
and  to  have  publiihed  it  at  the  Olympic  games.  It  was  recci- 
ycd  with  fo  great  applaufe,  that  it  was  univerfally  adopted 
through  the  Grecian  ftates  and  their  colonies,  and  got  the 
name  of  the  cycle  of  the  golden  number^  to  mark  its  excellence  ; 
a  name  which  it  ftill  retains. 

It  was  alfo  called  the  great  year,  {magnus  annus  vel  orbis,) 
JElian.  X.  7.  which  name  was  applied  to  different  fpaces  of 
time  by  different  authors ;  by  Virgil  to  the  folar  year,  to  dif- 
tinguim  it  from  the  monthly  revolution  of  the  moon^  Serv>  in 
yirg.  JEn.  1.  273.  iii.  284. ;  by  Cicero  and  others,  to  the  re- 
volution of  feveral  ages,  when  all  the  ftars  fhall  come  to  be 
m  the  fame  pofition,  with  refpe£^  to  one  another,  as  they  were 
at  a  certain  time  before)  called  alfo  annus  mundanus  or  ver- 
Ti-NS,  MaCroh.  in  Somn^  Scip,  ii.  ii.  Cenforin,  18.  which  was 
fuppofed  to  contain  1 2,9(^4  years,  Serv.  ibid,  or  15,000  years 
Macrob,  ib.  The  beginning  of  this  or  of  any  other  period  was 
called  an  Epoch. 

The  lunar  cycle  began  432  years  before  the  commencement 
of  our  aera,  Milan,  xiii.  2. ;  and  according  to  it  the  Greek  ca- 
lendars, which  determined  the  celebration  of  their  annual 
feafts,  &c.  were  adjuiled.  Meton  is  thought  to  have  derived 
hb  knowledge  on  this  fubjeft  from  Egypt  and  Chaldaca. 

Xfnophanes,  the  founder  of  what  is  called  the  Ekatic  fe£l 
of  philofophers,  who  lived  630  b.  C.  entertained  ftrange  no- 
tions concerning  aftronomy ;  that  the  ftars  were  extinguifhed 
every  morning,  and  illuminated  in  the  evening,  Plut.  ib.  ii. 
13.;  that  the  fun  is  an  inflamed  cloud,  ib.  c.  20.  *,  that  e- 
clipfes  happen  by  the  extinftion  of  the  fun,  who  is  afterwards 
lighted  up,  c.  24.;  that  the  moon  is  inhabited,  and  18  times 
bigger  than  the  earth ;  and  there  are  feveral  funs,  and  feveral 
moons,  to  enlighten  the  different  climates  of  the  earth,  &c. 
Plutarch,  ibid.;  LaElan.  Divin.  Injlit   iii.   23. 

The  Eleatic  fchool  was  chiefly  diftinguifhed  for  the  ftudy  of 
logic,  (logicay  v.  dialeflicay)  or  the  art  of  reafoning,  firft  in- 
troduced by  Zeno  of  Elea,  Cic.  Orat.  32  The  philofophers  of 
this  fed  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  faiences,  or  the  ftudy  of 
nature.  Philofophy  by  the  ancients  was  ufually  divided  into 
three  parts,  natural,  moral,  and  the  art  of  reafoning,  (Dialec- 
TICA,  V.  LoGlCA.)  Plutarch,  plac.  phil.  proam. 

Parmenides,  the  fcholar  of  Xenophancs,  was  the  author  of 
the  opinion,  that  the  earth  was  habitable  only  in  the  two  tem- 
perate zones,  {Plutarch,  di  placit.  philofoph.  iii.  11.  He  taught, 
however,  that  it  i^as  fufpended  in  the  middle  of  the  univerfc. 
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in  a  fluid  lighter  than  air,  fo  that  all  bodies  left  to  thtmfelves 
fall  on  its  furface,  Ibid.  15.  This  had  fome  refemblance  to 
the  dodrine  of  Newton  concerning  attradlion 

Dl.MOCRITUS  of  Abdera,  the  fcholar  of  Leucippus,  who 
flouriflied  456  years  b.  C.  was  the  author  of  the  doftrine  of 
atoms,  or  at  leaft  the  publiflier  of  it,  for  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
invented  by  his  mafter  Leucippus.  Both  of  them  admitted  a 
plurality  of  worlds.  Democritus  was  the  6rft  who  taught  that 
the  milky  way  is  occafioned  by  the  confufed  light  of  an  infinity 
of  ftarSj  Plutarch,  in placit. phiL  iii.  i.;  ManiL  i.  9.  753.J  whicn 
is  the  doftrine  ft  ill  maintained  by  the  beft  philofophers.  He 
extended  that  idea  to  comets,  which  he  conceived  to  be  produ- 
ced by  the  concurrence  of  two  or  more  planets,  Plutarch,  ih» 
ii.  the  number  of  which,  Seneca  fays,  the  Greek  philofophers  did 
not  know,  Seme.  ^  Nat.  vii,  2.  and  that  Democritus  fufpefted 
there  were  more  planets  than  we  could  fee,  ibid.  3.;  which  was 
alfo  tlie  opinion  of  others,  Cell.  xiv.  i. 

Democritus  may  be  confidered  as  the  parent  of  experimental 
philofophy ;  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  it,  (ata^ 
tern  inter  experimcnta  conf^mfit^  it. qua  ejfet  txpertuij  annulojtgna^ 
bat,  Vet.  Arbiter,  88.  and  Vitruv.  ix.  3*);  and  he  is  faid  to  have 
made  many  important  difcoveries,  Senec.  Ep.  90.  He  maintained 
the  exiftence  ot  a  vacuum,  which  Thales  had  denied ;  and  that 
the  fea  was  conftantly  diminifliing,  Diog.  Laert.  He  declared 
that  he  would  prefer  the  difcovery  of  one  caufe  in  the  works  of 
nature,  to  the  poflcffion  of  the  Perfian  monarchy,  Eufcb.  xiv. 
27.  Often  laugning  at  the  follies  of  mankind^  he  was  thought  by 
the  vulgar  to  be  difordered  in  his  mind  \  but  Hippocrates  being 
fent  to  cure  him,  fccn  found  him  to  be  the  wifeft  man  of  the 
age,  Diog.  Laert. \  and  Seneca  reckons  him  the  moft  acute 
and  ingenious  of  tlie  ancients,  on  account  of  his  many  ufcful 
inventions  \  of  making  artificial  emeralds,  and  tinging  them 
with  any  colour ;  of  foftening  ivory,  diflblving  (lones,  &c.  Ep. 

41- 

Plato  and  Aristotlf,  the  chief  of  the  Greek  philofophers, 

although  their  principal  attention  was  direftcd  to  other  objefts, 

yet  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  aftronomy.     But 

tl'.e  moft  famous  in  this  refped  was  EUDOXUS,  the  fcholar 

of  Plato,  who  was  alfo  remarkable  for  his  (kill  in  aftrology,  or 

foretelling  future  events  by  the  knowledge   of  the  ftars,  Cic. 

divin.  ii.  42.  an  art  which  prevailed  for  many  ages,  but  is  now 

juftly  exploded.     Aftrology  was  of  two  kinds,  natural  and  ar* 

tificial ;  the  one   foretold   the   changes  of  the   feafcns,    rain, 

wind,  cold,  heat,  fapinc,  Jifcafes,  &c.  from  a  knowledge  of 

the 
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the  caitfes  which  were  Toppofed  to  aA  on  the  earth  and  its  at- 
mofphere:  the  other  foretold  the  charadiers  and  fortunes  of 
men,  from  the  particular  ftar  or  planet  under  which  each  indi* 
ndual  was  bom. 

Eudoxus  is  faid  to  have  fpent  a  great  part  of  his  time  on  the 
top  of  a  high  mountain  to  obferve  the  motion  of  the  ftars,  P^- 
tron,  88.  He  regulated  the  year  among  the  Greeksj  as  Cxfar 
afterwards  did  among  the  Romans,  Lucan.  x.  187. 

AiULTUs,  bom  at  Soli,  a  city  of  Ciliciai  about  276  years  b.  C. 
at  the  defire  of  Antig5nus  Gonatas,  King  of  Macedonia,  as  it  is 
(aid,  put  into  Greek  verfe  the  aftronomical  fentiments  of  Eu« 
doxus ;  which  poem  was  much  admired  by  the  ancients,  ^tinti- 
&if.  z.  I.  and  is  dill  extant.  Cicero,  when  a  young  man, 
tranflated  it  into  Latin  verfe,  CrV.  Nat.  D.  ii.  41.  as  did  after- 
wards Germanicus,  the  grand  nephew  of  Auguilus. 

The  ancient  Greek  philofophers  formed  their  opinions  con- 
cerning aftronomy  rather  from  conjefture  than  from  the  obfer- 
▼ation  of  fa£ts.  Hence  Strabo  and  Polybius  treated  as  fabu- 
lous the  ailertion  of  one  Pytheas,  a  famous  navigator  to  the 
north,  who  had  failed  to  a  country  fuppofed  to  be  Iceland, 
where,  he  faid,  in  the  middle  of  lummer  the  fun  never  fets, 
Sirah.  ii.  p.  104.  114.  &  115. 

But  the  greateft  improvements  in  aftronomy  were  made  by 
the  fchool  of  Alexandria,  which  was  firft  founded  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  fubfifted  near  ten  ages,  till  the  invafion  of 
die  Saracens.    Thofe  who  flouriflied  here  were  chiefly  of  Greek 
extra£lion,  the  mod  learned  men  being  invited  to  Alexandria 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Ptolemies.     The  firft  who  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  wereTiMOCHARis  and  Akistillus,  about  300  years 
b.  C.  who  tried  to  determine  the  place  of  the  different  ftars  in  the 
heavens,  and  thus  to  trace  the  courfe  of  the  planets.     The  next 
was  ARISTARCHUS,  about  264  years  b.  C.  who  taught  that 
the  fun  was  about  19  times  farther  diftant  from  the  earth  than 
the  moon,  (which,  however,    was  not  the  20th  part  of  its  real 
diftancc)  j  but  Pythagoras  and  his  followers  made  it  only  three 
times,  or  one  time  and  a  half  farther  diftant.     Ariftarchus   al- 
io taught  that  the  moon  was  56  femi-diameters  of  our  globe 
from  the  earth,  and  little  more  than  one  third  of  its  fize,  (which 
is  nearly  the  truth) ;  but  he  was  not  fo  exaft  in  making  the  dia- 
meter of  the  fun  only   6  or  7  times  more  than  that  of  the 
earth. 

Ariftarchus,  according  to  the  doftrine  of  Pythagoras  and 
Philolaus,  fuppofed  the  fun  to  be  in  the  centre,  and  tlic  earth  to 
move  round  it ;  on  which  account  he  is  faid  to  have  been  ac- 
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ciife3  of  impiety,  as  having  difturbed  the  repofe  of  Veda  and 
of  the  Lares,  Plutarch,  dc  Luna.  This  opinion,  however,  was 
not  retained  by  his  fucceflbrs  in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria.  Con- 
trary to  the  do£lrine  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  he  taught  that 
the  (lars  were  at  difiFerent  diftances,  and  that  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  round  the  fun  is  but  an  infenfible  point  in  comparifon  of 
the  immcnfe  diftanco  of  the  ftars.  The  only  work  of  Ariftar- 
chusj  which  remains,  is  on  the  magnitude  and  diilance  of  the 
fun  and  moon. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  Ariftarchus  was  Euclid  of  Alex- 
andria, the  geometrician ;  Manetho,  an  aftrologer  and  hifto- 
rian ;  Aratusy  and  CUanthts  the  difciple  of  Zeno,  the  ftoic 
philofophcr. 

The  fucceflbr  of  Ariftarchus  was  ERATOSTHENES,  bora 
at  Cyrene  276  years  b.  C.  invited  to  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  E- 
vergetes,  faid  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  armiltary  fphere^  an 
inftrument  or  machine  compofed  of  fevcral  moyeable  circles  re- 
prefenting  the  equator,  the  two  colures,  and  the  meridian  \  all 
of  which  turned  round  on  an  axis  direfted  to  the  two  poles  of 
the  world  ;  each  of  thefe  circles  was  anciently  called  armil/af 
and  the  whole  machine  ajlrolabus.  But  this  appears  to  have 
been  known  long  before  Eratofthenes,  D.  Laert.  i.  1 19. 5  he 
probably  perfected  it.  Every  inftrument  which  could  be  con- 
trived to  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  was  fumiftied  at  the 
public  expence,  and  placed  in  the  obfervatory  of  Alexandria. 
With  thefe  inftruments  Eratofthenes  firft  undertook  to  meafurc 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  or  rather  the  double  of  that  obli- 
quity, that  is,  the  diftance  of  the  tropics,  which  he  made  to 
be  about  47  degrees ;  the  obliquity,  or  the  half  of  this  diftance, 
23^^.  But  his  greateft  attempt  was  that  of  meafuring  a  de^ 
grce  of  the  meridian,  and  thus  determining  the  circumference  of 
the  earth  ;  which  he  did  with  wonderful  exa£lnefs  for  the  time, 
and  by  the  fame  method  which  the  moderns  have  followed.  He 
is  alio  faid  to  have  difcovered  the  true  diftance  of  the  fun  and 
moon  from  the  earth,.  Plutarch, placit. phil.  ii.  31. 

Contemporary  with  Eratofthenes  were  ARCHIMEDES,  the 
celebrated  geometrician  of  Syracufe,  whofe  engines  were  fo 
terrible  to  the  Romans  while  befieging  tliat  city  5  Conon  of  Sa- 
moa, who  compofed  an  account  of  all  the  eclipfes  obfcrved  by 
the  Egyptians,  Setiec.  ^  Nat.  vii.  3.;  and  Apollonius  of  Perga, 
who  wrote  a  treatifc  on  conic  feftions,  or  tlie  properties  of  curve 
lines  arifing  from  the  feftion  of  a  cone  by  a  plane,  and  is  faid  firft 
to  have  tried  to  explain  the  caufes  of  the  apparent  ftopping  and 
retrogradation  of  tlie  planets  by  cycles  and  epicycles,  as  they 

were 


wete  eallcdi  that  is,  circles  within  circles,  PtoUmai  Almagefi.  xii. 
I.;  which  opinion  took  its  rife  from  the  abfurd  idea  of  Eudox- 
us  afcribing  to  each  planet  as  many  folid  fpheres  as  it  appear- 
ed to  have  different  motions.  Afterwards  lefler  circles  were 
fappofed  to  attend  each  of  the  planets  and  to  dire£l  their  mo- 
tion. 

The  moft  illuftrious  aftronomer  of  the  fchool  of  Alexandria, 
and  indeed  of  all  antiquity,  was  HIPPARCHUS,  who  flourifli- 
ed  between  1 60 and  125  years  b.  C.  He  firft  reduced  the  fciencc 
ofaftronomy  to  a  fyftem.  He  difcovered  that  the  interval  be- 
tween the  vernal  and  the  autumnal  equinox  is  186  days,  about 
7  days  longer  than  that  between  the  autumnal  and  vernal  equi- 
nox, which  proceeds  from  what  is  called  the  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit.  By  obferving  the  inequality  of  the  fun's  motion 
he  framed  tables  for  calculating  what  we  call  the  equation  of 
time^  or  the  difference  between  time  marked  by  the  fun  or  a 
fun-dial,  and  that  marked  by  a  well  regulated  clock.  He  made 
confiderable  progrefs  in  explaining  the  motion  and  phafes  of  the 
moon,  but  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  with  refpeft  to  the  planets. 
His  greateft  work  was  counting  the  ftars,  marking  their  diftan- 
ces,  and  afcertaining  their  places  in  the  heavens ;  having  at- 
tempted a  thing,  fays  Pliny,  difficult  even  to  a  divinity,  (aufus 
rem  etiam  Deo  improbamy  Plin.  ii.  26.).  He  was  not,  however, 
the  firft  who  did  fo  ;  for  Pliny  fays  that  the  ancients  had  mark- 
ed i5oo  ftars  in  the  72  figns,  into  which  they  divided  the 
heavens,  ii.  41. 

Hipparchus  is  faid  to  have  been  induced,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  new  ftar,  to  compofe  his  catalogue  of  ftars,  for  the  in- 
ftruftion  of  future  obfervers. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Hipparchus  fays  nothing  of  comets; 
whether  he  never  faw  any,  or  confounded  them  with  meteors, . 
which  are  not  an  objeft  of  aftronomy,  is  uncertain.  He  di- 
vided the  heavens  into  49  conftellations,  1 2  in  the  ecliptic,  2 1 
in  the  north,  and  16  in  the  fouth.  To  one  of  thefe  he  gave 
the  name  oi'  Berenu^s  hair,  in  honour  of  the* wife  of  Ptolemy 
iSoter,  who,  having  confecrated  her  hair,  which  was  very  beau- 
tiful, to  Venus,  if  her  huft>and  fliould  return  viftorious  from 
a  war  in  Afia  in  which  he  was  engaged,  hung  it  up  in  the  tem- 
ple of  that  goddefs.  As  it  foon  after  difappeared,  it  was  fai  J 
to  have  been  carried  off  by  the  gods ;  but  Catullus,  Ep,  64. 
makes  G>non  the  author  of  this  name. 

Hipparchus  conftrufted  a  fphere  or  celeftia!  globe  on  which 
all  the  ftars  vifible  at  Alexandria  were  marked,  which  was 
doubtlefe  depofitcd  in  the  mufaum  of  Alexandiia,  and  probably 

C  2  fimilar 
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fimilair  to  the  Farnefe  celeftial  globe,  which  is  ftill  extant  at 
Rome. 

Hipparchus,  in  obferving  the  ftars,  found  them  to  appear  aU 
ways  at  an  equal  diftance  from  one  another,  but  perceived  the 
diftancc  of  the  moon  to  be  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
heavens;  for  inflancCi  in  the  horizon  and  zenith*  This  he 
conceived  to  be  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  globe  of  the  earthy 
and  he  contrived  a  method  of  reducing  appearances  of  this  kind 
to  what  they  would  be,  if  viewed  from  me  centre  of  the  earth : 
This  diftancc  between  the  apparent  place  of  a  planet  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  its  real  place,  or  what  it  would  be,  if  viewed  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  called  parallax  \  and  the  difcovery  of 
It  was  of  (he  p;rcateft  importance  in  aftronomy.  He  took  this 
idea  from  obferving  that  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  appear- 
ed in  different  parts  of  the  horizon  when  viewed  from  different 
places.  So  a  ftar  anfwers  to  different  points  of  the  heaven, 
when  viewed  by  obfervers  placed  on  different  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Hipparchus  connefted  geography  with  aftronomy,  and  thus 
fixed  that  fcience  on  tertain  principles.  He  determined  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  places,  by  obferving  the  ftars.  He 
fixed  the  firft  degree  of  longitude  at  one  of  the  Canaries,  from 
which,  till  lately,  longitude  has  ever  fince  been  generally  com- 
puted. 

The  diftance  from  eaft  to  weft  was  called  longitude^  and 
from  north  to  fputh  latitude^  becaufe  the  ancients  were  ac-^ 
quainted  with  the  globe  of  the  earth  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
former  dircflion,  than  in  the  latter. 

The  knowledge  of  geography,  was  in  ancient  times  very  li- 
fnited.  It  was  indeed  greatly  extended  by  the  conquefts  of 
Alexander,  who  carried  with  him  two  geographers,  Diogenes 
and  Beton,  to  meafure  and  delineate  his  journies,  PHn,  vi.  17. 
J,  21.;  and  afterwards  ftiil  more  by  the  conquefts  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  always  careful  to  procure  the  beft  informa-^ 
tion  concerning  tlie  countries  in  which  they  carried  on  war ; 
and  when  they  fubdued  any  country,  they  ufed  to  exhibit  in 
their  triumphs,  a  geographical  defcription  of  it  delineated  on  a 
tible,  and  fleuriihed  round  with  pxftures.  The  Roman  Itinera^ 
riesy  ftill  ^«x4nt,  pjirticularly  the  book  called  Nofttia  Imperii^  a- 
bundantly  fliew  how  attentively  that  people  furveyed  tlie  differ* 
ent  provinces  of  their  empire  ;  but  ftill  their  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy was  very  confined.  It  is  only  in  modern  times  that 
the  moft  diftant  feas  and  regions  have  been  explored  *,  in  many 
places,  however,   that  has  been  the  cafe  only  along  the  fea- 

coaft ; 


coaft :  for  concerning  the  internal  ftate  of  various  countries^ 
we  are  as  ignorant  as  the  ancients  were,  and  of  feveral  coun- 
tries, more  fo. 

HipparchuSi  by  the  numerous  calculations  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  laid  the  foundations  of  Trigonometry,  both  reBHi- 
neal  and  Jpberical^  or  the  fcience  of  meafuring  and  -calculating 
triangles.  A  triangle  confifts  of  three  angles,  and  of  three 
fides ;  in  general,  if  three  of  thefe  things  be  known,  one  may 
calculate  the  other  three,  with  this  exception,  that  if  the 
fides  are  right  lines,  among  thefe  three  things  requifite  to  be 
known,  there  muft  be  at  leaft  one  fide.  But  if  the  fides 
are  arcs  of  a  circle,  as  thofe  which  form  the  mutual  diftanccs 
of  the  ftars  in  the  vault  of  heaven,  it  is  not  neceflary  that  one 
of  the  fides  be  known,  the  three  angles  are  fufiicient  for  cal- 
culating any  of  the  fides  one  chufes,  or  all  the  three.  The 
rules  of  thefe  calculations  are  comprehended  in  what  is  called 
irigononutry^  a  fcience  highly  efiential  to  aftronomy. 

None  of  the  works  of  Hipparchus  remain,  but  nis  commen- 
tary or  criticifin  on  Aratus  and  Eudoxus. 

No  aftronomer  of  reputation  appeared  at  Alexandria  during 
the  interval  between  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy. 

Mod  authors  place  Geminus  in  this  period,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Aratus,  and  was  the  firft  who  treated  aftrono- 
my in  a  methodical  or  elementary  manner. 

At  Rome,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  aftronomy  was 
taught  by  feveral  philofophers  *,  particularly  by  Posidonius,  the 
Stoic,  a  native  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  the  fcholar  of  Panetius, 
and  friend  of  Cicero  and  Pompey ;  who  commonly  refided  at 
Rhodes,  Cic,  Att,  ii.  i.  Tirz/r.  ii.  25.  where  he  attempted,  next 
after  Eratofthcnes,  to  meafure  the  circunsiference  of  the  earth. 
He  conftrufted  a  very  ingenious  moveable  fphere,  C/V.  Tufc. 
?.  37.  Nat.  D,  ii.  34.  He  thought  that  the  ftars  were  form- 
ed of  etherial  fire,  and  animated  bodies,  always  moving  in  cir- 
cles. He  attributed  the  extraordinary  bulk  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  when  near  the  horizon,  to  the  vapours  of  the  atmofpherc, 
which  breaking  the  rays,  and  turning  them  from  their  direct  lincj 
amplified  the  images  of  objefts,  which  we  call  refraEl'wn^  StraK 
iii.  138.  He  explained  the  tides  from  the  motion  of  the  moon, 
ib.  1 73  ;  and  eftimated  the  height  of  tlie  atmofphere  at  ^00 Jiadtaf 
or  furlongs,  each  ftadium  confifting  of  125  paces  or  625  feet, 
nearly  the  fame  with  what  it  is  reckoned  by  the  moderns ;  Plin. 
ii.  2i.yl  23.  He  thought  that  from  the  region  of  the  clouds 
to  the  moon,  was  two  millions  of  ftadia,  and  from  the  moon 
to  the  fun^  five  hunrded  millions,  Ibid,  and  Cleomed,  ii.  4. ;  Stra^ 
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ho^*  ibid.  Pofidonius  was  a  Stoic  in  pra^lice,  as  well  as  prin- 
ciple,  Cic.  ^ufc.  \u  25.  We  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of 
his  opinions  to  Cleomedes,  who  lived  foon  after  him.  In  his 
book  on  the  theory  of  celeftial  bodies,  he  affirms,  that  the  earth 
feen  from  the  fun,  would  appear  only  like  a  point ;  but  from 
the  ftars,  it  would  not  be  vifible,  even  when  enlightened  by  the 
fun  ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  the  ftars  are  much  bigger  than 
the  earth. 

The  fcience  of  aftronomy  fcems  to  have  been  ftudied  at 
Rome  at  a  more  early  period.  For  Sulpicius  Gallus  foretold 
an  eclipfc,  which  happened  the  night  before  the  battle  in  which 
Perfeus,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  conquered  by  Paulus  iEmi- 
lius  ;  and  by  warning  the  foldiers  that  fuch  an  appearance  was 
to  happen,  prevented  their  being  frightened,  and  thus  contri- 
buted to  the  viftory,  Liv,  xliv.  37.  j  Plin.  ii.  12. 

But  the  perfon  among  the  Romans  who  contributed  moft  to 
the  advancement  of  aftronomy,  was  Julius  C^sar,  not  only 
by  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  calendar,  but  alfo  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  that  fcience.  Hence  •  he  is  ex- 
tolled by  Lucan.  x.  184. 

Varro  was  the  firft  who  made  ufe  of  eclipfes  to  regulate 
chronology.  Cenforin.  de  die  Nat,  2.  He  is  faid,  in  his  book 
Je  aflrologioy  to  nave  likened  the  figure  of  the  earth  to  an 
egg,  Cajffiodor,  Others,  according  to  Pliny,  refembled  it  to  a 
pine-nut,  ii.  55.     Seneca  compared   it  to  a  ball,  Nat.  ^  iv. 

ii. 

Under  Auguftus  flourifhed  Hyginus,  who  wrote  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  cohftellations ;  Manilius,  who  compofed  a  poem 
called  AJirofwrnicottj  containing  an  account  of  ancient  aftronomy 
and  aftrology  ;  Germanicus  C^sar,  who  tranflated  Aratus  ; 
and  ViTRuvius,  who  has  preferved  to  us  much  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  aftromomy.  Seneca,  in  his  natural  quef- 
tions,  has  many  curious  and  ufeful  obfervations  on  this  fubjed, 
particularly  concerning  comets.  But  the  Romans  in  general 
paid  but  little  attention  to  aftronomy,  and  the  fciences  conneft- 
cd  with  it.  Aftrology,  although  ridiculed  by  philofophers, 
Cic,  divin,  ii.  42.  Gcminus  in  Uranohgion.  14.  had  more  credit 
among  the  people. 

The  laft  illuftrious  aftronomer  and  geographer  of  the  Alex- 
andrian fchool  was  PTOLEMY,  born  at  Ptolemais,  in  Egypt. 
He  flourifhed  under  Adrian,  and  the  Antonines.  His  works, 
particularly  that  called  the  great  Syntaxis^  by  the  Arabs  Al- 
MAGESTUM,  or  the  grand  compofitionj  ferved  for  many  ages  as 
$1  directory  to  fuch  as  applied  to  aftronomical  ftudies.    He  fup- 

pofed 
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pofed  the  earth  to  be  in  the  centre^  and  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
move  round  it.  The  diverfity  of  their  motions  he  ingenioufly 
explained  by  cycles  and  epicyclesi  but  in  a  manner  not  eafily 
underftood* 

The  fcbool  of  Alexandria  fubfifted  for  about  500  years  after 
Ptolemyy  till  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Arabs,  and  its  famous 
library  deftroyed,  anno  642.  Amrou,  general  of  the  Arabs,  be- 
ing conjured  by  die  philofopher  Philop6nt4s  to  preferve  it,  confult- 
ed  the  Calif  Omar,  who  returned  for  anfwer,  Ifthefe  hooks  an 
CTnfirmable  to  the  Alcoran^  they  are  ufelefs  ;  if  they  are  contrary  to 
itf  they  are  deteftable.  That  precious  coUedtion  ferved  as  tuel 
for  fix  months  to  heat  the  baths  of  Alexandria.  The  fciences 
and  learning  periflied  along  with  it. 

But  the  Arabs,  in  lefs  iLban  a  century  after  they  had  burnt 
the  library,  and  difperfed  the  learned  men  of  Alexandria,  be- 
gan to  have  a  tafte  for  literature,  and  lamented  the  lofs  of  what 
their  fathers  had  deftroyed.  They  colle£ked  with  care  the  ^ 
manufcripts  which  had  elcaped  the  names  and  their  barbarity. 
During  the  reigns  of  Almanzorj  Haroun  al  Rafchid^  and  his  fon 
Almamonj  Bagdad,  their  capital  city,  became  the  feat  of  learn* 
ing,  as  Alexandria  had  been  under  the  Ptolemies.  It  is  re- 
corded to  the  honour  of  Almamon,  that  in  granting  peace  to 
Miehael  III.  Emperor  of  Conftancinople,  he  made  it  an  ex- 
preis  condition,  that  he  ihould  have  liberty  to  colled  all  the 
books  on  philofophy  which  could  be  found  in  Greece,  that  he 
might  caufe  them  to  be  tranflated  into  Arabic. 

Haroun  al  Raschid  is  faid  to  have  fent,  as  a  prefent  to 
Charles  the  Great,  a  clock  of  curious  workmanfhip,  which  wa^ 
pat  in  motion  by  a  Cleffydra^  an  inftrument  ufed  by  the  an- 
cients to  meafure  time  by  water  running  out^  of  a  velTel.  The 
inventiqn  of  clocks,  fuch  as  we  have,  is  afcribed  to  Pacificus^ 
archdeacon  of  Verona,  who  died  846  *,  firfl  known  in  England 
a.  1368  i  improved  by  the  application  of  pendulums  by  Huy* 
gens,  a  Dutch  mathematician  and  ailronomer,  a.  1657. 

But  the  Arabs  merit  praife  rather  for  having  prefervcd  the 
light  of  knowledge,  than  for  having  improved  it.  They  tranf- 
mitted  the  fciences -nearly  as  they  received  them,  without  ma- 
king almoft  any  memorable  difcovery.  That  kind  of  arithme- 
tic called  Algebra,  in  which  numbers,  lines,  and  quantities 
arc  reprefented  by  figns  and  fymbols,  commonly  by  letters, 
was  derived  from  the  Arabs,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  PerGans,  and  they  from  the  Indians ;  alfo 
the  numerical  charaAers  or  figures  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  o  ; 
the  firft  nine  called  /tgntficant  figures^   and  the  laft  a  cypher^ 

or 
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or  %€ro ;  any  number  below  ten  is  called  a  digit,  from  counting 
on  the  fingers,  {digit i.)  The  Arabs  were  exceedingly  addifled 
to  judicial  aftrology. 

Aftronomy,  and  particularly  aftrology,  have  long  been,  and 
ftill  arc  in  great  cftimation  among  the  Perfians.  They  were 
in  former  times  cultivated  alfo  by  the  Tartars.  The  dcfcen- 
dants  both  of  Zengifkan  and  Tamerlane  invited  to  their  courts 
fuch  as  were  diftinguifhed  for  this  kind  of  knowledge,  furnifhed 
them  with  inftruments,  and  fupported  them  with  royal  munifi- 
cence. 

But  the  Indians  and  Chincfe  were  moft  remarkable  for  their 
knowledge  in  aftronomy.  They  appear  to  have  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  the  moft  celebrated  difcoveries  of  the  Europeans ; 
the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  fun,  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  calculation  of  eclipfes,  the  equation  of  time,  the 
lunar  period  of  nineteen  years,  which  we  call  the  iunar  cycle 
or  golden  number y  &c. 

Even  the  favages  of  America  were  found  to  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  aftronomy ;  and,  what  is  furprifing,  are  faid  to  have  gi- 
ven the  fame  names  to  feveral  of  the  ftars  that  we  do. 

Among  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe  aftronomy  was 
ftudied,  particularly  by  the  Druids  in  Britain,  Ctf/.  B.  G.  vi.  13. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  firft  encou- 
ragcr  of  learning  was  Charles  the  Great.  But  little  could  be 
done  in  his  time  ;  aitd  after  his  death  the  former  ignorance  and 
barbarifin  returned. 

BhDA  or  BedCf  called  Venerabilis  from  his  modefty  and  the 
lian£lity  of  his  life,  and  his  fcholar  Alcuinus,  the  preceptor 
of  Charles  the  Great,  both  natives  of  England,  to  their  other 
immenfe  learning,  joined  the  knowledge  of  aftronomy,  fuch  at 
leaft  as  could  be  procured  in  that  age.  To  Alcuinus  is  afcribed 
the  inftitution  of  academies  or  univerfities.  He  fuggcfted  the 
plan  of  them  to  Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great,  who  e- 
ftablifhed  two,  one  at  Paris,  and  another  at  Pavia. 

The  firft  flep  towards  the  revival  of  knowledge  was  the  tranf- 
lation  of  the  aftronomical  elements  of  Alffrgan  the  Arab,  by 
order  of  Fi^fdfric  II.  chofen  Emperor  of  Germany  in  121 2  5 
who  eftablifhed  and  endowed  feveral  univerfities  about  the 
year  1230.  Much  about  the  fame  time  Alphonso  X.  King  of 
Caftile,  aflembled  from  all  parts  the  moft  able  aftronomers,  who, 
at  his  defire,  compofed  what  were  called  the  Alphonfme  ta~ 
hlesy  for.rded  on  the  fame  hypothefis  with  thofe  of  Ptolemy. 

About  the  fame  time  alfo  John  Sacrobosco,  or  Holpvood, 
a  native  of  Halifax,  in  Yorkftxire,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  who 
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\iXlglA  fSUkf^  iM  mOs^^  Parir»  mad^  ito  abridge 
nttt  of  ifid  AfaMjdl  of  Ptiotediy,^  sbrI  of  thd  commemaries  o^ 
(kf  AMti  #tei  w«  bng  ffldon  itt  aa  elemomary  book 
■lidtt  flie  Afe  tff  i%  S/Am»  mf/iii/;.    He  diod  «V  Park,  aa. ; 

In  A6  (kin6  «gif  RoMH  BiC^N^  an  £xi^li&  FvaAciCcaa  friar,  , 
ofM^  iftoSfliM^  ^Bfit^e»i«^  in  feience,  for  thd  time  in  which 
te  Ihrtd.    He  j^^rceited  the  eiipev  in  the  calendar  of  Julius  Cap*  * 
lar»  ttA  ptcfpt>tbi  a  fdanf  fer  the  c6rre£Hon  of  it  to  Popo  C\e^\. 
ment  IV.  a.  1267.     He  is  (tippofed>  from  His  writings^  to  ha?e_ 
biofMi  j^  ufe  tff  opfieat  gkiffietf,  and  the  cotnpofitioQ  and  efl/ 
feds  of  ni<^p6#dclf •    H€  bdlbvedy  howcfrdr,  in  aftrology,  and 
the  tranRntftttioft  c^riidSife,  <Mr  ttiepUlofo^er^sJhne,  which,  bfi 
its  touch,  was  fuppofed  Cd  convert  bafe  medals  into  gold.     On^ 
aobOQilt  tK  hh  taiTkftowle^e  in  aftrbtiotiiy,  n&athematicg^  and 
chemiftrjr,  ^'  "^"riH  calied  D$B^  MirMlis  \  but  for.  the  fanvc;. 
x€afdn  nt  ih»  Impeded  of  magic,  or  of  holding  con^munica'-, 
tim  wtA  nkvifible  fptri«S|   and  performing  his  operations  by, 
their  ^SEStmtt.    XftAtt  thte  pretext,   while  at  Pari^,  hq  waaj 
put  in  pAkltk  by  order  of  the  Pope's  Legate/    After  a  long  and. 
fevtfe  confiteeiiient,  he  was'  at  hrfl,  by  the  inteteft  of  federal; 
xldbk  per^M^  fet  at  I%^rty,  returted  to  England,  and  died  a|j 
QxfeiUy  a.  lig^t  aged  78. 

In  Ae  Yjtfi  cMttuy  t^i^  events  happened  whttb  changed^ 
the  hsbt  df  the  fekhce^  $  thd  invention  of  priming,  about  tlie 
year  1442>  ^"^  ^^  tak^g  of  Conftandnopie  by  fli^  Turk^  in. 
1453.  Ine  leaitied  men  of  that  cky  having  efcaped  from  the 
craoty  of  ftit  vi£^6ifs,  fled  into  Italy,  and  Introduced  into  that 
country  a  tafte  f6r  daflical  literature,  which  was  greatly  promo* 
ted  by  di^  mnntfieente  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  HI.  Pope  Nico- 
las V.  and  pardcttlarly  of  COSMO  de  Mi-Dicfi,  who  jufUy 
itoited  the!  nam^  of  Fathef  rfhU  mtntrj^  and  Pairm  of  the  mir- 

The  moft  diftii^gutfhed  Greeks,  who  fled  from  Conftanti* 
>k  lAto  Italy,  were  George  o/Trebizondj  Demetrius  Chalcoth' 
w,  Tiewlore  Gaza,  John  Argjroph'dus,  John  and  Conjlantine 
(carts,  and  the  famous  Cardifial  Bejfarum. 
fhc  reftofation  of  aftronomy  began  in  Germany.  The  firft 
vho  diftingmflied  himfelf  was  George  PURBACH,  bom  at 
Pnbacbj  a  fmall  vilhge  on  the  confines  of  Auftria  and  Bava- 
fh,  a.  1423.  Who  wfas  cut  oflT  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  only 
ddity-eight  years  old.  He  was  fuccecdcd  by  a  fcholar  morcf 
mifal  than  nimfelf.  Jobh  Mitller,  bom  at  Konmgfberg,  in 
1436^  called  from  the  Latin  name  of  that  place,  Regknionta^ 
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nusf  who  taught  mathematies  and  aftfonomy  wid&  great  repii« 
tation  at  Vienna.'  In  February  14719  appeared  a  comet,  oa 
winch  he  publiflied  hit  obfenrations.  Bemg  called  to  Rome  by 
Pope  Sextus  IV.  to  affift  in  correAing  the  calendar,  be  waa 
cut  off  by  the  plague,  a.  1476.  Bernard  Walthbrus,  si 
rich  citizen  of  Muremberg,  his  friend  and  affociate,  fucceeded 
bim,  who  is  faid  firft  to  &iTe  made  ufe  of  clocks  in  his  aftrono- 
mical  obfenrations,  a.  1484,  and  to  have  been  the  firft  of 
the  modems,  who  perceired  the  cS^SU  of  the  refraOion  of 

light. 

Fracastorius,  bom  at  Verona  in  1483,  was  a  celebrated 
|K)et,  and  eminent  philofopher.  He  made  confideraUe  difcore-? 
ries  in  aftronomy ;  and,  with  all  his  afafurdities,  may  be  con« 
fidered  as  the  forerunner  of  Copernicus. 

NICOLAS  COPERNICUS,  the  reftorer  of  the  Pythagorean 

do£hine,  and  the  author  of  the  rational  or  tme  fyftem  of  af* 

Ironomy  now  uniyerfally  receired,  under  the  title  of  the  Co- 

FERNicAM  S^STBM,  was  bom  at  Thom,  a  city  of  Royal  Pruf- 

^,  19th  February  1473*    Having  learned  the  Latin  and  Greek 

langu^es  in  his  tadier'a  houfe,  he  was  fent  to  Cracow  to  be 

anivu^ed  in  philofopy  and  phyfic,  where  he  was  honoured  with 

the  dtgtte  of  jDoAor.   But  he  always  fliewod  a  jpreater  fondnefs 

for  mathematical  ftudies  than  for  medicine.    His  uncle  by  the 

mothei^s  fide  was  a  Infliop,  who  gave  him  a  canonry,  upcm  his 

letum  from  Italy,  whidier  he  had  gone  to  ftndy  afoonomy  un* 

der  X>ominic  Maria  at  Bolmia,  and  had  aftenvurds  taught  ma» 

thematics  with  fuccds  at  Rome.    In  the  repofe  and  folitude 

of  an  ecdefiaftlcal  life,  he  bent  his  chief  attention  to  the  ftudj 

of  aftronomy.    Diffadsfied  with  the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy,  whicn 

had  prevailed  Cor  fourteen  centuries,   he  laboured  to  form  a 

juftev  one«    What  chiefly  led  him  to  difcover  the  miftakes  of 

rtolemy,  was  his  obferyations  on  the  motion  of  Venut*    He  is 

faid  to  oaye  derived  his  firft  notions  on  this  fubjeft  from  cer« 

fain  pJages  of  the  daffies^,  which  mentioQ  the  opinion  of  Py« 

4uigofi|s  and  his  follovrers,  particularly  Cic.  AcaJU  iv.  39.  iVu- 

torch,  vit.  Nu$m^p  tsf  Plofit.  pbUof.  %  as  indeed  he  himlelf  ac<» 

knowledges  in  hb  addrefk  to  Pope  P^ul  HI.    He  eftabliflied  the 

votation  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  and  its  motion  round  die 

fun  \  but  to  explain  certain  irregubrities  in  the  motion  of  the 

planets,  he  retained  the  epicycles  and  eccentrics  of  Ptolemy. 

His  work  was  firft  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1543*  a  Ihort  time 

i^fbre  his  death. 

TN  doArine  of  Copernicus  was  not  at  firft  generally  adopt- 
ed. 


kL  The  flBoft  emnciit  pmfe^fon  in  Europe  glheied  tui  the  dd 
e|wBioiUa. 

Amonff  At  aftnmomers  df  diU  period,  die  laapvn  6t 
Hefle  deferfici  perdctdat  ptaiie,  whd  efefted  a  magniboent  olx 
fafatofy  on  the  top  of  the  caftle  of  Caflel,  and  made  many 
ohfisnrations  lumfwt  in  conjunftion  with  Chriftopher  Rothi* 
flum  and  Juftqs  Bjrgei  concerning  the  plate  of  the  fun,  of  the 
f^^fiffft  and  ftart. 

But  die  perfim  who  enridied  afbonomy  with  die  greateA 
Mmhef  of  n£b  of  sdqr  modem  who  had  jet  appeared  wai 
TTCHO  BRAHE9  a  Dane  of  noble  esctraauMiy  bom  in  15469 
defined  hj  hia  terents  for  die  ftudj  of  the  law,  but  ittraAed 
to  me  ftum  of  mfonomj  upon  fediig  an  edbfe  <rf  the  fun  in 
I5fe,  at  upenhagen^  wUmer  he  h^i  been  ftnt  to  leam  philo« 
foffbsf.  He  was  mwk  widi  aftoniflUhent  in  remarldng  tluit  the 
phenomenon  happened  at  the  Terr  moment  it  had  been  predid* 
td.  He  adndred  diii  ift  df  premAing  eclipfet,  and  wiihed  to 
acquire  it*  At  firft,  for  want  df  proper  infktumentat  he  fell  ini* 
te  icfcial  nuftaikesy  which,  hoiverer,  he  afterwards  corre£ked. 
Having  early  petcdfcd  that  his  futiM  improrements  depended 
en  infbtunents,  he  cauied  fame  to  be  eonftm£led  larger  than 
■finl,  and  thus  rendered  them  more  exafi.  On  the  i  idi  No* 
fenber  1572,  before  Aipper^  he  perceived  a  new  ftar  in  Ca£» 
CopSa,  ^Huch  condnued  widioiit  changing  its  place  till  fprin(( 
15749  ecjual  in  fplendor  to  Jiipiter  or  Vcnns.  At  laft  it  chan«> 
ied  cokmrs,  and  endrdy. ^appeared.  NotUng  fimilai*  to  this 
lad  been  <^enred  from  the  time  of  Hippatchus^ 

TfdiOy  in  imitadon  of  th^t  illttftrioUs  ancient  aftioilomeri 
tonceived  die  defign  of  forming  si  new  catalogue  of  die  ftars^ 
Tft  fbcond  his  views^  the  King  of  Denmark  ordered  a  caftle  to 
be  \nStL  in  Huen,  an  ifland  between  Scinia  and  21eland,  which 
Tydio  called  Uranibourg,  the  city  rfbeaveny  and  what  he 
thoed  die  fineft  coIleAion  of  inftrumenu  that  had  eret  yet  ez-t 
ked  i  moft  of  which  had  either  been  invented  or  improved  by 
MaMtL  He  compofed  a  csitalogtte  of  777  ftars  with  greater 
ezaflnefs  than  had  ever  been  done  before,  and  conftruAed  ta^ 
Uei  for  fin^mr  the  place  of  the  moft  remarkaUe  ftars  at  any 
men  dme.  He  was  die  firft  who  determined  the  eStfk  of  re^^ 
fraction^  pardcuhrly  of  horizontal  reftaAion,  Wheitby  we  fee 
die  fun  or  any  ftar  above  die  horisson,  before  it  is  fo  In  reality  \ 
a  we  fee  the  bottom  of  a  veflel  when  filled  with  water,  which, 
h  die  fame  pofition,  we  do  not  fee  when  emp^.  He  made  fe-« 
veial  other  important  difcoveries,  which  he  puoIUhed  in  a  work 
Pr9gjmfuifmata.    The  labours  of  Tycho  attraded  the 
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attention  o{  fiwrnpic*  .V^\t^vf^  w^af  fp  ^oA^Jmipv  mA  xk^ 
noble  to  fee  him.  James  VI.  King  of  Scotland,  when  he  treat  t9 
efpouie  ^c  fifder  ^f  Fr/ede^c  j^iyg  of  Tkpmafkp  pai4  Ty^  a  fifit 
wkh  all  his  rettmi^j  aA4  wrote  l,^  we^ .pn  l^iUpnufe. 

But  diefe  hoAQur^  M^ejre  of  flWt  qoiMJ^mi^hpc;.  Aibcr  j^ 
death  of  King  Frcd^j  bis  psotedor,  the  fm^QQ  ^dSgoiejl 
him  was  retrcivche^j  aad  he  w^  obliged  fp  hfuMi  himCdf 
from  his  native  country.  Having  hired  a  (hlpi  he  tranj^pK)iitf4 
ttsJumitttre,  books,  a^d  mftrumgiu  tp  »  iz^aU  pla(:e  near 
Hamburgh,  a.  15^7.  The  Emperor  Hh9d9)p}^!|s  \imtpi  hm 
into  his  dominions,  fettled  a  large  peni^pn  on  h^m,  I  grfc  him  ft 
caftle  nefr  Prague*  to  pfof^cvOe  {us  4ifcoveraes,  Md  appointed 
LoogomoRtaous,  z  ^fi^v€  qf  ]^tU^4f  mdthp  /celeb^jDed  Kep- 
ler to  affift  him*  &U  Ty^  w^s  ^  J^ajppy  ip  fhk  fituatjon. 
He  died  i4:th  Odoher  i6q^  rep^fl^g  ifypr^  tiiqirtp  /^ovr  js^ 
Iroid  in  vain. 

*  Tydio  adc^ted  neiti^er  tt^  fjrfteip  of.Pu))ien|i 7  p^ipr  of  Coperr 
siicus.  He  fuppofed  the  (earth  tp  reoi^n  ai^  rc^,.  ;^>d  the  fun  and 
moon  to  more  xo\ind  it  \  b^i  t;lji^  other  pl^ets  ta  more  rowd 
diefim*  Thi^opmipi^. however^,  h^  )>Ht  fieur  followers. 
:  Tycho  is  faid  to  b^ve  beeninflue^pced  in  fpfrming  his  fyfteo^ 
by  this  confideration,  tb^  it  might  not  contra4^£l  the  fqriptune^ 
for  he  was  very  religioUa.  lie  wa^  a  firm  believer  ip  9ftn>lpgy> 
vhich  prevaikd  greatly  in  that  aad  the  following  age,  wrap 
the  predi£l]on$  of  afirologers,  from  natural  aj^eariapces,  often 
produced  the  moft  feripus  alarms*  Kings  and  great  men  u&d  tp 
keep  ailrologers  in  pav.  By  ad  of  parliament  of  the  %\A  of  EU^ 
?abeth,  it  was  made  telonv  to  caft  the  nativity  of  the  Queen,  or 
by  calculation  to  feek  to  know  how  long  (he  ihould  live.  It  if 
only  in  the  prefent  century  that  the  light  of  knowledge  has  b9« 
ffiifhed  this  credulity,  together  with  the  belief  pf  apparitipny^  / 
witches,  &c. 

KEPLER,  who  was  one  of  the  greateft  philofoi^ers  that  Cr 
mx  lived,  ought  juftly  to  be  regarded  as  the  difcoverer  of  the 
true  ^ftem  of  the  world.  He  was  bom  in  Germanv  at  Wiel 
near  Wirtembere,  27th  December  1571.  He  early  imbibed 
the  principles  of  G)peTnicus  from  his  iT>after,  Maeftlin.  After 
the  death  of  Tycho,  he  was  employed  to  finifii  the  tables  which 
Tycho  had  begun  to  compofe  from  his  obfervations*  K^ler 
took  twenty  years  to  finiih  them.  He  dedicated  them  to  th^ 
Emperor^  umlcr  the  name  of  the  Rj^olphiru  tables. 

Kepler  united  optics  with  aftronpmy,  and  tlius  made  the 
mod  important  difcoveries.  He  was  the  firft  who  difcovered 
that  the  plaaeu  mote  not  in  a  eisde,  but  ia  an  eUspfe  \  and 
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Aatf.  ahliongb  t||qr  suqrc  jfbnetixxm  fiift^r  apd  ibmetimes  jlosr- 
IX#  fCi  tf^  ddoDPe  ^oal  .are^  in  (f ual  timea ;  th^t  is^  that 
we  ipMCf  ifarpi^  wbidi  they  more  in  difierent  parts  of  their 
0lUt  in  MW^l  tUD^  ilthough  of  unequal  lengui,  yet  when 
two  ftraignt  fines  are  drawn  Iroxh  the  extremity  of  each  fpace 
IP  ibe  fcjitre  gf  i^  fun^  they  form  triangles,  which  include 
tajfol  areas*  He  Jikewife  demouitratcd,  t&t  die  fquares  of  the 
fr^v^^?^  times,  pf  the  ferolutioo  of  the  planets  round  the  fun, 
^OJt  io  p^K^r^n  te  tJtuB  (S|^8  .of  their  diftances  from  hinhr- 
a  thconaa  of  the  fgf^!^^^  we  in  aftronomical  calculations:  for 
if  wc  li^Tf  the  periodidu  timfs  pf  two  planets  and  know  the 
diftwce  fif  cme  fff.thcm  from  its  centre,  we  can,  by  the  rule  of 
mMrtion,  find  the  4fftance  of  the  ochsr. 

ConismpcMWT  wij^  K4Qpler  was  GAIXLEO,  bom  at  Fiia  in 
Itsly  in  151^  AUttftrious  for  his  improvements  in  mechanics,  foir 
his  eipl9nati0Hi  of  die  effiitQs  of  gravity^  and  for  die  inventioj:^ 
or  ft  kaft  the  impiovepicnt  of  teleficopes. 
.  The  «ic  of  i^pc£bc)es  or  reading  glafles,  (convex  for  long^ 
jl|^M)^  and  concave  for  ihortrfijgl]^  perfons,)  had  been  in- 
vented br  one  Spina,  a nuonk ofrifr,  m  1290;  or,  as  others 
l^»  bf  Rom  mcop.  The  ufe  of  telefcopes,  or  of  glafles  for 
V/emvti^  obfe£U  at  a  diftamcet  was  firft  invented  by  2^chary 
JaaftPt  a  q^ade^naker  at  Middlebuigh,  as  it  is  faid,  from 
the  accidental  difcovery  of  a  child*  The  honour  of  this  inven- 
liao  ia  afipribedaUp  to  others.  It  is  certain  Galileo  firft  im- 
Mrved.d^m  fo  as  to  anfwer  aftronofnical  purpofes.  He  alfo 
m  made  ufe  of  die  fimple  pendulum  for  meafuring  time  in 
flttluDg  bis  obfervadons  1  to  which  he  was  led  by  confidering 
one  dar  the  vibrations  cf  a  lamp,  fu^pended  from  the  vaulted 
loof  Of  a  chiirclu  He  likewife  difcovered  the  gravitv  of  the 
ttinofphere«  from  the  rifing  of  water  in  a  pump,  by  tne  adiop 
of  a  pifton ;  »which  led  the  way  to  the  invention  of  the  barome- 
tormr  his fchdar ToricellL 

Tbe  life  of  tdefcopes  opened,  in  a  manner,  a  new  world  to 
Galileo.  He  obferyed  with  aftoniihment  the  increafed  magnt- 
tade  and  fplendor  of  the  planets,  andnhcir  (atellites  formerly 
isvifible ;  which  afforded  additional  proofs  of  the  veracity  of 
the  Copmncan  fyftem,  particularly  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  and 
die  phafies  of  Venus*  He  difcovered  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  nzed  ftars  which  the  naked  eye  could  not  difcem,  and  what 
tready  ezdted  his  wonder,  without  the  leaft  increafe  in  their 
fixe  or  brigbtnefs.  » 

About  dus  time,  John  Napier  baron  of  Merchifton,  in  Scot- 
land*  invented  what  are  calkd  the  Logarithms,  firft  publifli- 
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ed  at  Edinburi^  in  16x4,  afterwardt  impniyidd! by  'll|ir  BriAi^ 
ytofeflbr  of  geoioiedry  at  Oxford ;  in  Whtcht  by  a  Tcry  ingenioQi 
contrivance,  addition  is  made  to  anfMrtr  for  midtiplicadoni  and 
fubtra^Hon  for  divifioti  \  an  inyendon  of  the  greateft  odlitf  t^ 
aftronomical  calculations. 

Kepler  made  much  nfe  of  logarttbms  in  (raikdi^  the  Rl|odol« 
phine  tables.  This  great  man  died  in  poverty  15th  November 
1631,  at  Ratiflxnii  whither  he  had  gchie  to  folictt  die  arreaA 
of  his  penfion,  which  had  been  very  Ul  paid.  He  left  nodiii^ 
to  his  wife  and  children  but  the  remembrante  of  his  virtues. 

Galileo  was  afflifted  not  with  poverty,  but  with  perfbco^ 
-don. '  At  feventy  years  of  age»  he  was.duled  befoxt  the  inqui- 
Gtion  for  fupporting  opinions  contrary  to  Icripture,  and  vnk 
cbliged  formally  to  abjure  them,  tim  June  16339  to  avoid 
being  burnt  as  a  heretic.  The  fyftem  of  Copernicus  had  yet 
gained  but  few  conterts  {  and  the  bulk  of  proleilbrs  and  learn- 
ed men  in  Europe,  attached  to  the  plulofophy  of  Afiftode,  UBg^ 
ported  the  old  dofhrine.  GaGleo  was  cdndemded  fa  prifon, 
and  confin^  to  the  fmall  city  Atcetri  or  Aitem,  with  its  terri- 
tory, where  he  conlbled  himfelf  by  the  ftudy  xsi  aftronomy. 
He  contnved  a  method  of  difcoveiittff  the  kmgitude  by  the  vt^ 
telHtes  of  Jupiter,  which,  however,  has  tiot  been  proouflive  of 
all  the  advanta^  he  expeded.  He  died  happy  ia  his  prifoi^ 
or  rajtber  in  exile,  a.  1641. 

There  were  a  ntimber  of  aftronomefs  contemporary  with 
Kepler,  and  Galileo,  but  tione  of  them  made  aiiy  eonfiderablr 
difcoveries.  John  BatbIi  of  Aufbourg,  introduced  die  cuitom 
of  marking  the  ftars  iii  e^ch  conftelbtion,  by  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  alphabets.  This  he  borrowed  from  the  Jewg, 
who  to  avoid  the  figures  of  animals,  fbrlndden  by  dbeir  fatir^ 
had  ufed  the  letters  of  dicir  alphabet 

In  the  year  1631,  aftronomertf  were  vety  attemlve  toobfeitt 
the  tranfit  of  Mercury  and  Venus  over  the  difc  of  the  Sun, 
which  Kepler  had  predifted,  as  a  confirmation  ttf  die  fyftem  of 
Copernicus.  Mercury  was  obfefved  by  Gafletidi  in  France^ 
and  fome  others)  but  Ae  traniit  of  Venus  did  not  then  cake 
jplace. 

The  tranfit  of  Venus  was  firft  feen  by  JfiltsiliiB  Horhox, 
at  HooU  an  obfcure  village  fifbeen  miles  north  of  Livopod,  cti 
the  24th  November  1639,  and  at  the  iame  time,  acc^rdine  to 
his  diredions,  by  his  friend  William  Crabtree,  at  Manchoter. 
Horrox  was  bom  1619,  and  di&l  1641,  in  die  twenty-third 
year  of  his  aee.  He  vnrote  an  account  of  hb  obfervationst 
which  was  pupliihed  feveral  years  after  his  deadi|  under  tte 
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tide  of  F#Ma  mfiknMh  bf  Hevelias  %  and  his  pdier  writingtt 
by  Phmftfad  and  waOii^  in  the  plulofoplucal  tranfii£tion% 

llie  Copernican  ijftem  was  firft  publicly  defended  in  Eng- 
fandf  hy  Dr  WiOdnsy  1660  %  b  France  by  Gaflendi,  the  fon 
cf  a  pcafaat  in  Provence,  who  publiflied  many  valuable  works 
on  Dbil0(bphy*  He  was  bom  icpa,  and  died  i6j;5.  He  was 
i^oiently  oppoied  by  Morin,  a  nmous  aftrologer. 

DESCAJ^TES,  defcended  from  a  noble  family,  the  fon  of  a  . 
crninfrllor  of  Bfittany  in  France,^  born  at  Haye  in  Touraine,. 
lift  Mardi  1596,  early  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  knowledge 
m  al^lMra  and  ^^eometry.  He  attacked  and  overturned  the 
pUImmhy  of  Anftotle  in  his  own  country.  He  eftabliflied  cer« 
tain  pnnciples  which  he  took  for  granted,  and  bv  which  he  ac- 
counted  for  all  appearances.  He  imagined  all  ipace  to  be  fill* 
odwidft  oorpufcki,  or  atoms,  in  continual  agitation,  accord- 
ing  to  the  cnMnion  of  DemocrltuS)  D.  Loiri.  is.  44.  and  de- 
nied die  pombility  of  a  vacuum.  He  explained  every  thing  by 
fimpofiag  vartkiSf  or  motions  round  a  centre,  according  to  the 
opmioo  of  0emocritns,  Diog.  Latrt.  ix.  31.  &  44.  and  uus  di£> 
covaed  the  centrifugal  force  in  the  circular  motion  of  the  pla* 
acts.  But  die  fyftem  of  Defcartes,  not  being  founded  on  fads 
or  experiments,  did  not  fubfift  long,  although  at  firft  it  had 
nany  followers.  His  notions  of  aftronomy  were  much  the  fiune 
frith  fhofe  of  Copemipins. 

Aldbotidi  the  bvdy  imagination  of  Defcartes  led  him  into 
CRor,  yet  nis  exalted  views  contributed  to  die  improvement  of 
Ccienccu  Men  were  led  to  obfervadon  and  experiments,  in  or- 
der to  overturn  lus  fyftem,  and  aftronomy  was  cultivated  by 
perfbns  of  ability  in  various  places  \  by  Bouillaud  at  Paris,  from 
the  yeax  1633 ;  by  Ward  at  Oxford,  1653  ;  and  by  Hevelius  at 
Dintzic^  liom-1641,  who  conftru£bed  a  fine  obfervatory,  made 
Scferal  improvements  in  glafles,  and  colle£ted  a  great  number 
sf  hSb^  hj  his  long  and  affiduous  obfervadon  for  fifty  years, 
darii^  which  he  made  many  ^fcoveries  c^ceming  the  planets, 
the  fixed  ftafs,  and,  prdcularly  concemii^  comets.  Colbert, 
is  name  of  Lewis  XIV.  fent  mm  a  fum  otmoncy  and  a  pen- 
fion* 

Hevdiiis  puUilhed  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  ftars,  endtled, 
tumotmemim  ^tbe/kianum^  demcated  to  John  Sobiefki,  King  of 
Pohndf  at  that  tune  juftly  funous  for  living  raifed  the  fiege 
of  Viennaf  when  attacked  by  itit  Turks,  a.  1683.  In  honour 
rf  idiom  Hevefius  formed  a  new  conftelladon  between  And- 
sans  and  SppentariiiSi  which  he  named  SoHe/KsfiUkL 

But 
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Bfft  die  IMR  diitet»£Ae<(  iStx^oftm  %t  9Ai  tiMe  1r« 
CHRISrnAN  HUTO]»)S,  Lord  of  Zdlidhetti,  fdit  td  thtt  fe.^ 
cretaiy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  bom  at  the  Hague  14th  A|^ 
1629^  "^^^  ediicatefd  at  XiCyded  undet  ScMoteOy  vat  cdihjneb* 
tsltot  of  Defcartes— famous  for  the  ap^ficKdoA  tA  ^etidtrlififis' 
to  cloclw,  and  oi  fpriiigs^  to  watchei,  for  tti/t  bttintoTenleiit!  off 
telefcopes  and  microfcope^,  and  fbf  die  g;l^t  difcoireries  whidb^ 
in  confequence  of  theie  ilityiOvemctttt»  ^  ihaidd  ill  afttblU^ 
Illy. 

The  eftabEflunent  of  academies  or  focie^s  at  this  time  coxi« 
tribttted  greatlT  to  the  advancement  of  feience. 

IThe  Rtml  hocUty  at  London  was  fifft  be^  itt  16^9,  tmt 
Ad  not  aflume  a  regular  form  tin  1662.  Its  tranf^l^Sdns  #eni 
ftril  publiflied  1665. 

The  Atademf  ofSeiinees  at  Patis  tras  founded  in  16662  ^i 
Lewis  XIV.  who  invited  fO  it  Ift^oemer  frdm  Dendiaric^  Ht/- 
1^  from  Holhnd^  and  Caffini  from  Italy. 

CASSINI  wsto  boni  aitPcrtnaMo,  in  the  coiimy  of  Kicej  8tfi 
Jatie  t6%i ;  came  iitto  Prance  in  i6($9»  atid  was  ap];)ointed  firfC 
profeflbr  in  the  ropt  cfefervatory  at  Paris^  ^faere  he  proieciotedf 
Ms!  difcoveries  till  his  death  1712^  ancf  M^^eeeeded  by  hii 
fon.    He  was  affifted  by  Picard,  Au20tit;  liid  la  Hire. 

By  Ac  diteAion  of  the  academy  of  fcienee^  at  Farfis,  a  voyarge 
vti^  undertaken  by  Ridiet  atid  MeutilTe,  at'  the  Kinj^s  etpektce» 
to  the  ifland  Caienne,  in  South  America,  alfMft  under  me.  e»* 
<)uaffor,  a.  1672,  to  afceftain  feveral  philofophical  £adsi  t)ie 
lefrafHon  of  light,  the  par^at  of  Mars  and  of  the  Son,  tfie 
diftance  of  the  tropics,  the  variation  in  the  motion  of  pettdtt* 
lams,  &c. 

The  parallax  of  the  fun  !s  the  ac^Ie  under  #hich  an  ohttMt 
at  the  fun  would  fee  the  (emidiameter  of  the  eardh  This  Cstd 
fini  fixed  at  nine  feconds  and  a  half;  and  the  angle  under  whidi 
we  fee  the  fun,  at  fixteen  minutes  and  (ix  (econds  or  ^66  ie- 
conds ;  hence  he  concluded^  that  thefe  femidiameterl,  are  ai 
9|  to  966,  or  as  19  to  1932.  So  that,  according  to  Caffiniy 
the  femfdiameter  of  the  earth  is  10b  times  lefs  dian  that  of  the 
fiin  *,  and  confequcmly  the  fun  is  a  million  of  times  b^et 
than  the  earth. 

•  Theparallai^  of  the  fun  has  Ence,  from  the  tranfit  of  Vc* 
rtus'tfth  June  1761,  and  3d  June  1769,  been  difcovered  to  btf 
but  about  ciglit  feco'nds;  and  confequentlv  his  comffarative 
bulk  to  that  of  the  earth,  and  his  diftance  trom  it,  to  be  ^rd^' 
portron;{tty  greater. .  This  metfaoil  of  finding  the  diftatlctf  df 
t^c.eardlt^frOiil'the  fuH,  andfeOnfequ^tFf  of  did  odiii'pfUEeo; 
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VIS  firft  jVQpofiMi  by  Dr  Halky ;  who  had  never  iecn,   and 
vat  morafly  oertsua  he  (faould  never  fee  this  appearance. 

Mciuiie  died  in  the  voyage.  Richer  returned  in  1673.  ^^^ 
aofwcr  OQ  die  {lairallax  of  Mart  wat  not  iatisfadory.  Cailini 
dicuhled  k  ait  fifteen  fecondt. 

The  diftance  of  the  tropict  was  found  to  be  46^  57'  4". 

But  the  chief  adrantage  of  this  voyage  was  a&crtaining  the 
miaitioa  of  die  penduhmu  In  1669,  Placard  remarked  that 
docks  with  a  pendulum  went  flower  in  fummer,  and  faiter  in 
wioter  %  ^wing,  at  it  was  afterwards  difcovered,  to  this,  that 
heat  dHatet  bodies,  and  confequently  lengthens  the  pendulum ; 
but  cold  contrails  them,  and  therefore  fhortens  the  pendulum. 
Rkher  found  that  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  made  14B  vibra- 
dons  left  at  Caienne  than  at  Paris ;  that  is,  went  2  minutes 
2t  feconds  a-day  flower.  Hence  to  adjuft  it,  he  was  obliged  to 
ikoiten  tiie  pendulum. 

The  fame  thing  was  confirmed  by  Halley  while  at  St  Hele- 
na, in  1676.  But  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  is  fuppofed  to 
be  alfo  retarded  near  the  equator,  by  its  gravity  being  dimi- 
aifted  on  account  of  its  greater  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the 
cirdi,  chaii  near  the  poles. 

About  this  time  diie  French  Jefuit  mifllonaries  having  got 
alniffioii  int?o  China,  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  ailro- 
nomy.  Father  Schaa^  one  of  their  number,  on  account  of 
bb  mcrk,  and  particularly  of  his  (kill  in  tliis  fcience,  was  fo 
b^y  honoured  at  the  court  of  China,  that  the  Emperor,  up- 
on his  death-bed,  named  him  preceptor  to  his  fon  and  fuccef- 
Sm-  Can4ri.  Schaal  reformed  the  Chinefe  calendar,  a  matter 
of  great  importance  in  that  country.  It  was  ftill  farther  im- 
poved  by  Verbieft,  who  fucceeded  Schaal  about  the  year  1670. 

The  moft  eminent  aftronomers  in  England,  during  this  pe- 
riod, were  Flamftead,  Halley,  and  Hook. 

FLAMSTEAD  was  bom  at  Derby,  19th  Auguft  1646. 
He  compofed  a  new  catalogue  of  the  fixed  ftars,  containing  a- 
bottt  3000.  He  made  his  obfcrvations  fail  in  private,  and  af- 
terwards in  the  royal  obfcrvatory  of  Greenwich,    founded  in 

1675.     ^^  ^^^  ^^  *7'9' 
HAlLLEY  was  born  at  Ix)ndon,  8th  November   1656.     He 

co-operated  with  Flamftead,   in   compofing   the  catalogue  of 

ftars.     in  1-676,  he  was  font  to  St  Helena  to  take  a  catalogue 

rf  the  fixed  ftars  which  do  not  rife  above  our  horizon.     Thefe 

kformed  into  conftellations,  and  to  one  of  them  gave  the  name 

cf  iJr  Royal  oaky  ki  memory  of  that  tree  in  which  Charles  IL 

fared  inmiW  nom  hie  purfoei^^.    Halley  was  the  firft  wlio 
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'made  an  accurate  obfervation  of  the  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the 
di(k  of  the  fun,  which  had  been  obfcurely  feen  by  Gaflendi  in 
1 63 1,  by  Huygens  and  Hevelius  in  1661.  In  trying  to  calcu- 
late from  this  obfervation  the  parallax  of  the  fun,  he  perceived 
that  it  would  be  more  exaftly  afccrtained  by  the  tranHt  of  Ve- 
nus, which  he  knew  would  not  happen  before  1761.  He,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  a  method  for  this  purpofe,  which  aftrono- 
mers  have  found  of  the  greateft  advantage.  Under  King 
William,  Halley  was  fent  on  fcveral  voyages,  to  obferve  the 
variations  of  the  compafs,  and  for  other  fcientifical  purpo- 
fes.  He  fucceeded  Flamftead  in  th.  Royal  obfervatory  in  17 19 
and  died  1 742. 

HOOIC  invented  feveral  aftronomical  inftruments.  He  was 
of  great  fervice  to  Mr  Boyle  in  completing  the  invention  of 
the  air-pump.  Being  appointed  one  of  the  furveyors  for  re- 
building London,  he  acquired  a  large  fortune.  He  publiOied 
ieveral  curious  experiments  which  he  had  made  to  explain  the 
motion  of  the  ear^  and  planets,  on  the  principles  afterwards 
adopted  by  Newton.     He  died  in  1702. 

Sir  ISAAC  NEWTON  was  born  at  Woolftrope,  in  the 
county  of  Lmcoln,  25  th  December  1642,  and  ftudied  at  Cam* 
bridge.  The  rapidity  of  his  progrefs  in  mathematical  know- 
ledge "vraiS  aftonifhing.  He  perceived  the  theorems  and  pro- 
blems of  EucHd,  as  it  were  by  intuition^  At  tlie  age  of  twen- 
ty-four, he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  moft  important  dif- 
coverics.  He  was  the  firft  who  gave  a  rational  and  complete 
account  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  motion  of  the  planets^ 
on  the  principles  of  the  attradlion  of  gravitation,  now  almoft 
univerfally  adopted.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  led  into 
his*fpeculations  on  gravitation,  as  he  fat  alone  in  a  garden^ 
by  obfcrving  fome  apples  fall  to  the  ground.  Newton  was 
^8  remarkable  for  his  modcfty,  as  for  the  fuperiority  of  his 
genius.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the 
folicitations  of  Halley  to  publifh  his  Principia,  or,  Mathema^ 
iical  Principles  of  Natural  Philofophyy  in  1686,  a  work  which 
was  confidered  as  the  produ61ion  of  a  fuperior  intelligence.  In 
1704,  he  publiflicd  his  Optics ;  in  171 1,  his  Fluxions,  anew 
mode  of  arithmetical  calculation,  of  great  ufe  in  the  higher 
parts  of  mathematics,  the  invention  of  which  is  difputed  with 
him  hy  LeibnitZi  a  German;  and  in  1728,  his  Chronology, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  adjuft  by  calculating  the  periods  of 
cclipfes.  He  received  in  his  lifetime  the  honour  due  to  his 
fingular  merit.  In  1703,  he  was  elefted  prefident  of  the  Royal 
Society }  in  1705^  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne.    He  was 

twice 
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twice  taiember  of  parliament.  In  1669,  he  was  made  mafter 
of  the  mintj  which  place,  together  with  the  prefidency  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  held  till  his  death  in  1726.  His  funeral  was 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence ;  the  Chancellor  and  five 
odier  peers  fupported  the  pall.  He  was  buried  in  Weftmin- 
ftcr  Abbey,  where  a  monument  is  erefted  to  his  memory. 

The  principles  of  Newton  were  illuftrated  and  confirmed  in 
France,  by  Giraldi,  Caflini,  Hire,  Delifle,  Louville,  M.  de  la 
Lande,  Maupertuis,  Fontenelle,  Mairan,  M.  de  la  Caille,  &c. 
——In  Britain,  by  Flamftead,  Halley,  Whifton,  Gregory, 
DefaguiUiers,  Molyneux,  Bradley,  Keil,  Mercator,  Mitchell, 
Long,  Maclaurin,  &c. 


PRINCIPLES  o/tb^  NEWTONIAN  PHILO- 
SOPHY,  occafionally  compared  with  the  Opinions 
of  the  Ancients. 

As  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  made  all  his  difcovcries  for  explaining 
the  motions  of  the  planets,  by  reafoning  from  experi- 
ments or  known  fa£ls,  it  will  be  requifite  that  the  learner  kno\^ 
the  general  principles  on  which  he  proceeded.  Thefe  chiefly 
refpeft  the  properties  of  matter,  and  the  laws  of  motion. 


I.  GENERAL  PROPERTIES  of  MATTER. 

The  inherent  properties  of  matter,  or  of  body  in  general, 
VK. folidity^  inaBiv'tty^  mobility^  and  divifth'illty 

I.  Solidity  and  Extension. — All  matter  has  length, 
breadth,  and  thicknefs ;  hence  every  body  is  comprehended 
under  fome  (hape  or  figure,  and  hinders  all  other  bodies  from 
occupying  the  fame  part  of  fpace  that  it  poflTefTes,  which  is 
called  impenetrability.  If  a  piece  of  wood  be  placed  between 
two  plates  of  metal,  it  never  can  be  fqueezed  fo  hard,  as  to 
allow  the  plates  to  come  into  conta£t ;  and  a  fmall  quantity 
even  of  water  or  air,  if  fixed  between  two  bodies,  can  by  no 
force  be  fo  comprefled,  as  to  permit  the  bodies  to  meet  one 
Mother,  till  the  water  or  air  be  removed.  Thus,  if  a  globe  of 
Achardeft  metal^  with  a  hollow  in  the  middle  full  of  water, 
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be  ftrongly  compreiTed,  the  in^ater  will  ooze  through  its  pores^ 
and  appear  on  the  furface. 

Space  void  of  matter  is  called  a  vacuum^  the  exiftence  of 
which,  in  oppofition  to  Defcartes,  Ncwtoti  maintained. 

2.  Inactivity,  paflivencfs,  or  the  vis  inertia^  1.  e.  the  want 
of  power  in  body  to  move  itfelf.  —Every  body  endeavours  to 
continue  in  the  uate  it  is  in,  whether  of  reft  or  motiofi.  Bodies 
on  this  earth,  when  fet  in  motion,  foon  (lop  from  the  aftion  of 
gfavitation,  from  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  or  of  friftiom  But  if* 
a  body  were  carried  to  a  certain  diftance  from  the  earth,  and 
there  projefted  in  a  particular  diredlion,  and  with  a  certain 
velocity,  it  would  continue  for  ever  to  move  round  the  earth, 
without  falling  to  it ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  moon. 

3.  Mobility,  or  the  property  in  body,  that  it  may  be  mo« 
ved  from  one  place  to  another, 

4.  Divisibility  ad  infimtum^  or  without  end,  that  is,  no  part 
of  matter  can  be  conceived  fo  fmall  bat  there  may  ftill  be  4 
fmaller. — Certain  bodies  may  be  divided  into  very  minute  parts. 
A  grain  of  gold  may  be  beaten  into  a  leaf  50  inches  fquare, 
which  may  be  divided  into  500,000  parts,  vifible  to  the  naked 
eye :  if  viewed  virith  a  microfcope,  that  magnifies  the  objedl 
oniy  ten  times,  the  fifty  millionth  part  of  a  grain  may  be  fuppo* 
fed  vifible.  Mr  Reaumur  computes,  that  a  grain  of  gold  may  be 
extended  on  a  filyer  wire  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  length  ;  and 
cover  a  furfare  of  1 400  fquare  inches  ;  fo  that  the  thicknefs  of 
the  gold  will  be  no  more  than  the  fourteen  millionth  part  of 
an  inch,  tliat  is,  about  1200  times  the  thinnefs  of  ordinary  gold 
leaf,  which  gold  leaf  is  about  39  times  thinner  than  thin  poft 
paper. 

But  this  is  nothing  to  the  fubtilty  of  parts  in  odorif^tous  bo- 
dies, and  to  the  minutenefs  of  certain  microfcopic  animalSf 
find  their  parts. 

Similar  notions  conceming  the  infinite  divifibility  of  matter 
were  entertained  by  fome  of  the  ancients  \  Cic,  Acad*  i.  7.  •,  Plu^ 
tarch,  dc  placit*  phiL  \,  16.  '11  us  property,  however,  exifts  on- 
ly in  idea  •,  for  infinity  in  minutenefs,  as  well  as  magnitude,  1% 
altogether  beyond  our  conception. 

A  body  not  eafily  pierced  or  broken,  or  whofe  parts  canr 
not  be  eafily  divided,  is  faid  to  be  hard  \  the  contrary,  foft. 

A  fclid  body,  cafy  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  is  laid  to  be 
hr'ttile  •,  that  which  may  be  bent,  pulled,  or  twifted,  without 
breaking,  is  to  faid  be  tough, 

A  body  whofe  parts  yield  to  any  impreffion,  and  are  eafiljr 

moyed 
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moved  in  xtfytGt  to  each  otheF^   b  called  a  Jlmd%  ai  vfoiiTp 

Tbere  is  a  fifth  property  of  matter^ .  called  AtI* ractxok  \ 
of  which  there  are  feveral  kindsj  cobefion^  gravitation^  magru* 
tj/hif  eltffricityf  &C. 
/     I.  The  attraSion  of  Cohesion  is  that  bj  which  the  fsmSl 
paitides  of  matter  are  made  to  ftick  and  cohere  together.     Of 

tius  Idild  of  attra£lion  thefe  are  fome  of  the  effi:£ts. It 

a  fmall  glafs  tube,  open  at  both  ends^  be  dipped  in  water^ 
die  water  will  rife  up  in  the  tube  to  a  confiderable  height  abovt 
its  level  in  the  bafon^  owing  to  the  attradlion  of  the  tube. 
Hence  wa£er  may  be  emptied  from  a  veflel  to  a  fmall  depths  by. 
meatis  of  capillary  tubes  of  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  bore^ 
or  by  putting  one  end  of  a  lift  of  cloth  into  the  veffelj  and 
ktting  the  other  end  hang  over  the  fide.  So  liquids  will  a- 
(bend  between  contiguous  plan^es,  or  in  a  tube  filled  with  aOieStf 
Thus,  a  piece  o(loaf-fugar  will  draw  up  a  fluid»  and  a  fpunge 
wiU  fuck  in  water.  On  the  fame  principle^  fap,  according  to 
die  opinion  of  fome  naturalifts,  afcends  m  trees. 

We  fee  in  all  liquors  that  the  parts  attra6t  one  another,  from 
the  round  figure  which  the  drops  always  aflume. — If  two 
drops  of  filver  are  placed  near  each  otheri  they  will  run  to- 
gethcr,  and  become  one  large  drop. — ^Two  poliihed  plates  o£ 
marble  or  brafs,  when  their  furfaces  are  brought  into  con* 
tkEt,  will  ftick  fo  clofely  together,  that  it  will  not  be  eafy  to 
disjoin  them, — If  two  pieces  of  cork,  equal  in  weight,  be  placed 
near  each  other  in  a  bafon  of  water,  they  will  move  equally 
{aft  toward  each  other,  with  accelerated  motion,  till  they  meet ; 
and  then  if  either  is  moved  it  will  draw  the  other  after  it. 
If  the  corks  are  of  unequal  weight,  their  motion  will  be  pro- 
portionally  different.  But  this  kind  of  attra£lion  does  not  ex- 
tend far 

When  the  fphere  of  attraftion  ends,  a  repulfive  force  begins-* 
Thus  water  repels  moft  bodies  till  they  are  wet.  Hence  a 
final]  needle,  if  dry,  will  fwim  on  water ;  and  flies  walk  on  it 
without  wetting  their  feet. — ^The  repulfive  force  between  water 
and  oil  is  fo  great,  that  it  Is  almoft  impoflible  to  mix  them  fo 
as  not  to  feparate  again  ;  fo  water  will  rife  confiderably  above 
the  edges  of  a  cup,  if  they  are  dry,  before  it  overflow ;  which 
Is  owing  both  to  the  cohefion  of  the  water,  and  the  repulfion 
of  the  cup. 

The  power  of  attraflion  and  repulfion  in  vegetables  is  fo 
ftrong,  that  in  fome  inftances  it  feems  to  xtfcmhle  fai/atiofif  the 
diftinguiihing  property  of  animals. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  fenfitiye  plant,  on  the  flighted  touch,  (hrinks  back, 
and  folds  up  its  leaves,  as  a  fnail  retires  within  its  (hell.  One 
of  thefe  plants,  called  Dionaa^  if  a  fly  perch  upon  any  of  its 
leaves,  clofes  inftantly,  and  cruihes  the  infe£l  to  death.  Many 
plants  expand  their  flowers  and  leaves  in  good  weather,  or 
white  the  fun  (hines,  and  clofe  them  in  dark  or  cloudy  wea- 
ther. Some  plants  follow  the  fun,  others  turn  from  it  \  which  ' 
things  were  obferved  by  the  ancients  j  Plin.  ii.  41.  Plants  of- 
ten direft  their  roots  to  procure  food  j  and  when  forced  from 
their  natural  direftion,  are  endowed  with'  a  power  to  reftorc 
thcmfelves*  A  hop-plant  twitting  round  a  pole  direfts  its 
courfe  from  fouth  to  weft,  as  the  fun  docs  5  untwift  it,  and  tic 
it  in  the  oppofite  direftion,  it  dies.  Leave  it  loofe  in  the  wrong 
diredtion,  it  recovers  its  natural  dire£lion  in  a  fingle  night. 
Thus  trees,  if  at  freedom,  grow  upwards ;  Salluft,  Jug.  93. 
Lay  a  wet  fpunge  near  a  root  laid  open  to  the  air,  the  root 
will  direft  its  courfe  to  the  fpunge  -,  change  the  place  of  the 
fpunge,  the  root  varies  its  direftion.  Thruft  a  pole  into  the 
ground  at  a  moderiite  diftance  from  a  fcandent  plant,  the  plant 
dire£^s  its  growth  to  the  pole,  lays  hold  of  it,  and  rifes  on  it 
to  its  natural  height.  Of  the  Planta  contortay  or  fuch  as  twill 
round  other  plants,  fome  in  climbing  follow  the  direftion  of 
the  fun ;  as  the  fcarlet  kidney  bean,  &c.^  others  in  climbing 
follow  a  contrary  direftion,  as  the  black  bryony.  The  former 
kind  are  wholefome  and  nutritive,  the  latter  noxious,  and  ge- 
nerally poifonous. 

t.  GRAVITY,  or  the  attraftion  oi  gravitation ^  is  that  pro- 
perty or  power  by  which  diftant  bodies  tend  towards  one  an- 
other. Thus  ftones  fall,  and  bodies  are  kept  to  the  furfacc  of 
the  earth.  All  bodies,  on  whatever  fide  of  the  earth,  are  at- 
trafted  in  lines  perpendicular  to  its  furface  ;  fo  that  on  oppo« 
fite  fides  they  fall  towards  its  centre  in  oppofite  directions. 
Hence  its  rotundity,  about  which  the  opinions  of  the  ancients 
were  various :  but  the  very  name  orh'u  or  glcbus  terra j  (hews 
the  general  belief;  Plin.  ii.  64.  65.  The  attraflion  of  moun- 
tains has  lately  been  proved,  by  their  drawing  the  plummet  line 
of  philofophical  inftruments  from  the  perpendicular. 

All  bodies  that  we  know  have  gravity  or  weight.  This 
is  demonftrated  by  experiments  made  with  the  air-pump,  even 
in  fmoke,  vapours,  and  fumes.  The  fmoke  of  a  candle,  which 
afcends  to  the  top  of  a  tall  receiver  when  full  of  air,  up- 
on the  air's  being  exhaufted,  falls  to  the  bottom.  In  an  ex* 
haufled  receiver  a  feather  and  a  guinea  will  fall  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  in  the  fame  time.    So  a  piece  of  wood,  when 

immerfed 
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immerfed  in  a  jar  of  watcr«  lifes  to  the  top,  becaufe  it  has 
a  kfs  degree  ot  weight  than  its  bulk  of  water  has  \  but  if  the 
jar  is  emptied  of  water,  the  wood  falls  to  the  bottom. 

Gravity  in  all  bodies  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter they  contain,  that  is,  to  their  weight. 

All  bodies  arc  full  of  pores  ;  even  gold  itfelf,  the  heavieft  of 
aD  known  bodies,  is  fuppofed  to  contain  a  greater  quantity  of 
open  fpace   than  of  matter. 

A  body  is  {aid  to  have  double,  triple,  &c«  the  denfity  of  an- 
other body,  when,  fuppofing  their  bulks  equal,  it  contains  a 
doable  or  triple  quantity  of  matter. 

A  body  every  where  of  the  fame  denfity  is  faid  to  be  homogene^ 
Mtf,  or  hamogeneal ;  a  body  of  unequal  denfity  in  different  parts, 
or  of  an  oppofite  or  difCmilar  nature,  is  called  heterogeneous. 

The  gravity  of  a  body  confidered  with  relation  to  its  bulk,  is 
called  ix&Jpectfic  gravity.  The  comparative  fpecific  gravity  of 
bodies  is  moft  exa£tly  afcertained  by  weighing  them  in  water. 

A  folid  body  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  water,  when 
immerfed  in  it,  will  neither  rife  nor  fmk.  A  body  lighter  than 
water  will  rife  to  the  Jtop,  and  take  up  fuch  a  fpace  below  the 
fttrfaccy  that  the  weight  of  water  which  that  fpace  would  con- 
tain, will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  Thus  a  fhip 
difplaccs  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  veffel  and 
lading.  Fifhes  have*within  them  a  bladder  of  air,  by  compref- 
Gng  or  dilating  which,  and  thus  diminifhing  or  enlarging  their 
Imlk,  they  are  enabled  to  fink  or  rife  in  the  water  at  pleafure* 
Fifhes  which  want  this  bladder,  remain  at  the  bottom  j  T&fioun^ 
iersy  eelSf  &c. 

A  folid  body  heavier  than  water,  when  immerfed  in  it,  dif- 
places  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  its  own  bulk,  and  lofes  as 
much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  that  bulk  of 
water. 

By  weighing  metals  in  water,  we  can  difcover  their  adulte- 
ndons  or  mixtures  with  tolerable  exaftnefs  without  injuring 
them.  Thus  a  real  guinea  and  a  counterfeit  one  or  a  brafs 
counter,  if  weighed  in  air,  will  appear  both  of  the  fame 
weight.  But  if  weighed  in  water,  the  real  guinea  will  lofe 
only  the  19th  part  of  its  weight,  and  the  brafs  counter  the  8th 
part. 

.  The  inftrument  ufed  for  weighing  metals  in  water  is  cal- 
led the  Hydrojlatic  Balance  \  faid  to  have  been  invented  by 
Archimedes,  from  an  obfervation  which  he  made  while  ba- 
thing, that  the  water  rofe  in  proportion  to  the  part  of  his  body 
Vaaakdi   whereupon  he  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  tranfport- 

ed 
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cd  with  jojr,   that  he  tan  out  crying,    Qvfnn^,  ivfnKa)^  *  I 
have  found  it,  I  have  found  it." 

The  caufe  of  this  exultation  is  faid  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
following  circumflancc. 

Dionyfius  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe  had  employed  an  artift  to 
make  him  a  crown  of  gold,  wliich,  although  of  the  weight  re- 
quired, he  fufpcfted  to  be  mixed  with  alloy,  and  applied  to 
Archimedes  to  afcertain  the  faft.  From  the  impoffibility  of 
doing  this  any  other  way,  without  injuring  the  crown,  Aan  by 
the  hydroftatic  balance,  and  from  the  anxiety  of  Archimedes  m 
to  folve  fo  curious  and  ufeful  a  point,  we  may  conceive  his  Joy 
on  the  difcovery.  He  firft  found  how  much  the  crown  loft 
of  its  weight  when  weighed  in  water ;  next  how  much  a  piece 
of  gold  equal  in  weight  to  the  crown  loft  of  its  weight ;  and 
fo  dctefted  the  fallacy. 

As  we  can  thus  dilcover  the  fpecific  gravity  of  different  fo- 
lids,  by  plunging  them  into  the  fame  fluid,  fo  we  can  difcover 
die  fpecific  gravity  of  difibrent  fluids  by  plunging  the  fame  fo- 
Ed  bodies  in  them.  For  in  proportion  as  the  fluid  is  heavy, 
fo  much  will  it  diminifh  the  weight  of  the  bodies  immerfed  ia 
It.  Thus  a  folid  that  fwims  in  water,  will  fink  in  fpirit  of 
wine ;  and  a  folid  will  fink  in  water,  which  fwims  upon  (pint 
of  nitre. 

The  inftrumertt  for  meafuring  the  lightnefs  or  weight  of 
difl^erent  fluids  is  called  an  Hydrometer.  Liquids  of  different 
gravity  may  be  contained  in  the  fame  veflcl  without  mixing. 

Tliat  fcience  which  teaches  the  art  of  conveying  water  is 
called  Hydraulics ;  and  any  machine  made  for  this  purpofe,  an 
Hydraulic f  or  hydrmdical  etigine. 

By  the  gravity  or  force  of  wacter  various  khids  of  mills  and 
wheel-engines  are  moved.  Fluids  may  be  conveyed  in  bended 
pipes,  over  hills  and  vallies,  to  any  height  not  greater  than  the 
level  of  the  fpring  whence  they  flow ;  of  which  the  ancients  were 
not  altogether  ignorant,  as  is  commonly  foppofed  ;  PUn.  xxxi. 
6./.  ji.  So  jets  of  water,  or  jets  d'eau^  would  rife  to  the  height 
of  the  refervoirs  from  which  the  water  comes,  were  it  not  for  the 
cflFefts  of  friftion  on  the  fides  of  the  machine,  and  the  rcfift- 
ance  of  the  air.  Making  allowance  forthde,  water  from  a  rc- 
fervoir  5  feet  i  inch  high  will  rife  5  feet,  from  i  o  feet  4  in* 
ches  to  10  feet,  from  33  feet  to  30  feet,  from  72  feet  to 
60  feet,  from  117  feet  to  po  feet,  from  133  feet  4  inches  to 
i  00  feet,  &c. 

H.  fAR. 
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Certain  bodies  havd  properties  peculiar  to  tKemfclves.  Thiii 
die  Xjo^h^  attra&s  iron  aod  fteel  only,  which  forcis  (from 
its  Latin  name,  (magnes^  -etis)  .  is  Called  MAGNETISM  | 
and^  what  is  remarkable,  communicates  Its  properties  to  a 
piece  of  fteel,  when  rubbed  on  it,  without  lofing  any  of  its 
own  force.  When  fufpended  by  a  thread,  it  condantly  turns 
one  of  its  fides  to  the  north,  and  another  to  the  fbuth  \  yhened  . 
die  invention  of  the  magnetic  needle^  of  to  much  ufe  in  naviga- 
tiOQ.  This  property  of  the  magnet  is  found  to  vary  a  little  in 
difierent  places,  which  was  firft  obferved  by  Columbus,  in  his 
▼oyage  to  difcover  America,  and  greatly  perplexed  him;  nor 
has  it  yet  been  properly  accounted  for*  The  caufe  of  magne* 
tbn,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  a£ls,  are  equally  involved  in  olv 
fimrity* 

AmttTf  gl^t  J€t^  feeding  fvax,  and  fome  precious  ftpnesi' 
bate  a  peculiar  property  of  attraAing  and  repelling  light  bodieS| 
vben  rubbed  ;  which  is  called  eUBr'ual  attroBioH* 

ELECTRICITY  was  hardly  known  to*  the  ahcients,  al- 
dKMigh  they  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  tlie  eleftri-* 
cal  properties  of  amber,  (Adtritu  digitorum  acceptd  cnlorts 
Bmmdy  fc.fuccina  vel  eleBray  trahunt  in  fe  paleas  ac  folia  arida^ 
f»£  lr%na  junt ;  ut  magnes  lapis ^  ferrumj  Plin.  xxxvii^  '^.f.  i2.) 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Thales,  who  -  afcribcd  tlie  attraiSiivti 
power  of  the  magnet,  and  of  amber,  to  their  being  animated 
by  a  living  principle,  £>.  Laert.  i.  24.  y  and  the  word  eUBrt^ 
^  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  name  of  amber,  clecfrunn 
They  alfo  knew  the  eledric  (hock  of  the  torpedo^  Plin.  ix.  42.7! 
67.  xxxii.  i.yi  2.;  Cic.  de  naU  D,  ii.  50.  although  ignorant  of  the 
caufe  of  it,  which  indeed  feems  hardly  yet  fufHcicntly  afcertain' 
ed,  although  it  is  proved  to'be  of  the  fame  nature  with  cledtrici-* 
tj.  Some  fuppofe  that  the  ancients  even  underftood  the  method 
rf  drawing  down  the  ele£kriq  fire  from  the  clouds ;  whence,  as 
they  fuppofe,  the  name  of  Jupiter  Elicius^  and  that,  4n  at- 
tempting to  do  this,  TuUus  Uoftilius  loit  his  life,  Liv.  u  2o« 
But  thefe  opinions  feem  to  be  founded  merely  on  conjec<^ 
turc. 

The  firft  who  made  any  dlfcovcries  of  importance  concerning 
dc£hicity  was  Dr  W.  Gilbert,  which  he  gave  an  account  of  in 
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a  book  entitled  De  Magnete,  publiflied  at  London  in  the  yeaf 
i(Soo  $  after  him  Mr  Boyle  and  others. 

But  this  curious  fcience  has  been  chiefly  cultivated  in  the 
jprefent  cenhlry,  by  Mr  Haiikit^ee,  Grey,  Mufchenbroek,  Dr 
Franklin,  ind  Dr  Prieftley.  Mr  Richman,  a  profeflbr  at  Pe- 
terfburgh,  loft  his  life  in  making  experiments  on  it>   6th  Au* 

g^ft  1753- 

£Ie£hic!ty  and  magnetifm  are  thought  to  haVe  a  ftrong  re* 

femblance  to  one  anodier.  Oh  the  princlpks  of  ek£lricityj 
thunder  and  lightning  are  i^tionally  accotntted  fof ,  which  by 
the  ancients  were  thought  to  be  darted  by  the  itnmediate  hand 
of  Jupiter;  afcribcd  by  Cicero  to  the  coUifion  of  the  clouds, 
Div.  ii.  19. 5  fo  Pliny,  althot^h  he  attributes  theni  alfo  td 
ethex*  caufes,  11.  43.  and  alfor  Seneca ;  Nat  ^  li.  54.  Thd 
caufe  of  ele£bricity,  however,  as  of  magnetifm,  (fall  rem^ins^  un-< 
known. 

Another  property  irt  certain  bodies  ts  ELASTICITY,  where- 
by they  retuhi  to  their  former  figure  ot  flate,  after  it  has  beerf 
tltered  by  any  forde.    Thus  anim&l fibres^  mujical  cords^  and  all 

Tms,  amofig  others,  is  one  remarkable  properly  of  air,  tJiat 
it  dilates  itfelf  upon  the  removal  of  any  force  by  which  it  w»i 
before  comprefled* 


At  ft. 

Air  is  that  invifibJc  fluid  with  which  this  globe  is  every  where 

furrcunded,  Cic.  de  Nat.  27.  ii.  36. 5  on  which  depends  the  life 

^  all  animals,  and  the  growth  of  vegetables,  which  gravitates  to 

the  earth,  revolves  with  it  in  its  diurnal  motions,  and  goes  round 

the  fun  wJth  it  every  year. 

That  fcience  which  treats  of  air  is  caDed  Pf^tVMATits. 

The  ancient  Stoics  believed  tiat  aii^  pervaded  every  things 
earth,  (tones,  &c.  Senec,  v.  16. ;  and  that  the  fun,  nfobn,  and 
flars  were  nOurifhed  by  the  air  exhaled  from  die  earth.  3id* 

.  The  elaftrcity  of  the  air  was  (irft  afcertained  by  Galileo,  and 
Its  weight  by  Bacon.  But  thefe  things  Were  alfo  known  to  the 
ancients^  although  lefs  perfeftly.  A|iftotle  mentions  this  proof 
of  its  gravity^  that  a  bottle  or  bladder  inflated  weighs  more 
than  One  quke  efnpty,  de  Cah.  iv'.  i.  Seneca  defctib^s  both  ita 
weight  and  elafticity,  ^^Jt-  Nat.  v.  5.  &  6. 

The  whole  body  of  air  is  called  the  Aimofphere^  the  height 
of  which  tifed  to  be  cpmputed  at  45  miles  s  but  it  is  now  found 

that 
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ditt  the  height  of  the  atmofphcrc  cannot  be  exaQIy  afcer*? 
tabled,  from  various  caufes,  chiefly  from  the  force  of  the  elec* 
trie  fluid,  wUch  is  thought  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  di& 
tance  from  the  earth. 

Beyond  the  atmofphere  there  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  rare  fluidji 
or  fpeaes  of  matter,  called  Ether,  infinitely  mofe  pure  and 
fid)d]e  than  the  air  we  breathe,  of  an  immenfe  extent,  accord- 
ing to  Locke  and  Newton,  filling  all  the  fpaces  where  the  ce- 
kftial  bodies  roll,  yet  making  no  fenfible  refiftance  to  their  mo^. 
dons ;  fuppofed  by  the  Stoics  to  be  the  origin  pf  all  things  ^ 
( ^uatuw  junt  genera  corp&rutn^  vicijjitudine  quorum  mundi  con* 
tmuata  natura  ejt.  Nam  ex  terra  aqua;  ex  aqua  oritur  aer;^ 
ex  aere  aether :  deinde  retrorfum  viciffimy  ex  athere  aer ;  ex  aere 

2m  :  ex  aqua  terra  infima,  Cic.  de  Nat*  D.  ii*  33»    .So  Ovid, 
ft.  XT.  239.  &c.) ;  particularly  of  the  fun,  mooi))  and  ftars« 
Cic.  ihid,  36.  &  40. 

The  air  next  the  earth  is  more  denfe  than  at  a  diftance  from  it, 
becaufe  it  is  prdled  down  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  air  above. 

The  air  near  the  furface  of  our  earth  poflefles  a  fpace  about 
laoo  times  greater  than  water  of  the  fame  weight ;  and  there- 
fere  a  column  of  air  1100  feet  high  is  of  equal  weight  with  ^ 
cohmin  of  water  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  but  one  foot  high. 
But  a  column  of  air  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere  is  of 
equal  weight  with  a  column  of  water  about  33  feet  high; 
for  that  is  the  greateft  height  that  a  pump,  which  a£^s  by 
die  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  can  draw  up  water.  The  fucker 
of  a  pump  has  no  force  on  water  at  more  than  that  diilance,  and 
feldom  at  much  above  32  feet. 

The  weight  of  the  atmofphere  at  the  earth's  furface  Is  found,  by 
operiments  made  with  the  Air-^umpy  (a  machine  invented  by- 
Gueric,  aPruffian,  about  1672,  and  greatly  improved  by  Boyle,) 
aHb  by  die  quantity  of  mercury  which  the  atmofphere  balances 
in  the  barometer,  (invented  by  Toricelli,  the  difciple  of  Galileo, 
and  profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  Florence,  a.  1643.)  in  which  at 
a  mean  ftate,  the  mercury  ftands  29^  inches  high.  Hence  it  ap-? 
pears  that  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  upon  every  fquarc 
ittd)  of  the  eardi's  furface  is  equivalent  to  about  1 5  pounds  y  and 
as  die  air,  like  other  fluids,  preffes  equally  up  and  down,  and  on 
an  fides,  it  is  computed  that  a  middle-nzed  man,  whofe  body 
contains  about  15  fquare  feet  of  furface,  is  prefled  by  32,400 
pound  weight  of  air  all  around.  But  becaufe  this  enormous 
weight  is  equal  on  all  fides,  and  counterbalanced  by  the  fpring 
of  £»  air  diffused  through  all  parts  of  our  body,  it  is  not  in  th^ 
fcaft  deiaree  felt  by  us. 

^  '  "S  %  Tim 
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The  air  becomes  gradually  more  thin  as  we  rife  above  the 
furface.of  the  earth,  in  fuch  ezadt  proportion,  that  the  height 
of  mountains  may  be  meafured  with  great  preciiion,  from  the 
finking  of  the  barometer  as  we  afcend,  efpecially  at  imall 
heights,  as  the  mercury  finks  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  for  800 
feet  of  height  to  which  it  is  carried ;  but  in  great  heights,  this 
method  of  calculation  was  found  liable  to  great  uncertainty 
from  various  caufes,  chiefly  the  different  temperature  of  the 
atmofphere.  Thefe  uncertainties  M.  de  Luc  of  Geneva  has» 
with  much  labour,  endeavoured  to  account  for,  and  to  re« 
move  •,  and  Mr  Playfair,  profefTor  of  mathematics  in  the  uni- 
y.erfity  of  Edinburgh,  has  ingenioufly  reduced  them  to  mathe- 
matical calculation. 

The  air  is  commonly  faid  to  be  heavy,  when  it  appears  thick 
and  foggy ;  but  then  it  is  evidently  lighter  than  ufual,  from 
the  mercury's  fl^king  in  the  barometer,  and  the  clouds  and  va-* 
pours  whicti  compofe  them,  defcendin^. 

The  operation  of  feveral  Hydraulic  machines  depends  on  the 

ErefTure  or  gravity  of  the  air,  as  the  common  pump  invented 
..y  Ctefibius,  a  mathematician  of  Alei^andria,  about  120  years 
b,  C. ;  Pliti.  vii.  37.  Vitruv.  ix.  9.  and  greatly  improved  fincc 
^e  real  caufe  of  its  a£kion,  namely,  the  gravity  of  the  air,  was 
difcovered  by  Galileo.  Before  that,  its  action  was  afcribed  ta 
nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum. 

Ctefibius  alfo  invented  a  mufical  inflrument,  which  went  by 
the  force  of  water,  ( Hydraulosy  v.  -^/,  v.  hydrauUcum  organumy) 
Ibid.  &  Athemc,  iv.  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  which  goes  by 
the  force  of  air,  called  JEoius^s  harp. 

For  decanting  liquors,  a  fiphon  or  bended  pipe  is  ufed,  with 
two  linequal  legs.  The  fhorter  leg  being  immerfed  in  a  vefTel, 
and  the  air  being  fucked  out  of  the  other,  the  liquor  will  flow 
till  the  veflTel  is  emptied  as  far  down  as  the  (iphon  is  immerfed. 
On  this  principle,  intermitting^  or  reciprocating  Jprings  may  be 
^counted  for. 

As  various  fubftances  fwell  in  moift  weather,  and  fhriiik  in 
dry,  hence  inilruments  have  been  contrived  for  meafuring  the 
degree  of  drynefs  or  moifture  pf  the  atmofphere,  called  Hy- 
grometers \  I  •  from  the  lengthening  or  (liortening,  or  from 
the  twifling  or  untwilUng  of  firings  ;  2.  from  the  fwelling  and 
contraftion  of  certain  folid  fubftances,  efpecially  thofc  which  are 
moft  regularly  fwelled  by  moillure  and  contra^lcd  by  drynefs  j 
3.  by  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the  weight  of  fuch  fubftances 
as  abforb  die  humidity  of  tlie  atmofphere,  as  fpongesj  certain 
kinds  oipaper^  &c.  But  (e^jv^  macliines  have  been  attempted  of 
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ttiis  fert  with  any  decree  of  fuccefs ;  nor  indeed  has  any  hygro- 
meter yet  been  contnved,  which  exa£lly  anfwers  the  purpofe. 

Thfi  elaftic  force  of  the  air  is  proved  in  a  ftriking  manner  from 
die  air-gun,  a  machine  contrived  to  difcharge  bullets  with  great 
lirience. 

The  elafticity  of  the  air  b  encreafed  by  heat,  which  dilates 
or  expands  it,  and  diminifhed  by  cold^  which  condenfes  it. 
On  this  quality  of  the  air  is  founded  the  conftru^ion  of  the 
air-pump,  whereby  air  may  be  drawn  out  of  any  veilel  \  which 
(bows  that  animals  cannot  live  without  air,  and  are  killed 
by  noxious  air. 

Birds  have  innumerable  air-ceUs  in  their  bones,  and  other 
parts  of  their  body,  which  render  them  lighter  by  being  infla- 
ted,  and  heavier  by  being  compreiTed.  Fiflies  alfo  have  an  air« 
bfl^,  the  expanfion  or  contrafkion  of  which  alters  their  bulk, 
aid  confequently  their  relative  weight  to  water. 

By  filling  a  Inig  with  inflammable  air,  greatly  lighter  than 
common  air,  is  formed  what  is  callqd  an  Air  Balloon  ;  the 
invention  of  two  lurothers  naxMA  MontgolJierSi  proprietors  of  a 
gaper  manufactory  at  Annonay  in  the  Vivarais,  about  36  miles 
ibuth  of  Lions,  in  France.  The  firft  experiment  was  exhibit-^ 
ed  at  Annonay,  5th  June  1783.  The  firft  who  afcended  with 
a  balloon  was  M.  Rozier,  at  Paris,  1 5th  October  1 783.  After 
which  it  was  attempted  by  various  perfons,  who  got  the  name 
of  Aeronauts. 

Every  impreflion  made  upon  air  makes  it  vibrate  every  way 
circularly  like  waves  on  a  plain  furface  of  water,  when  a  ftone- 
or  any  fuch  thing  is  thrown  into  it. 

Tins  undulatory  motion  of  the  air  agitating  the  tympanum  or 
drum  of  the  ear,  excites  in  our  minds  die  fenfation  of  found  \ 
and  its  celerity,  like  that  of  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  is 
increafed  or  diminifhed  in  proportion  to  the  force  imprcfied  ; 
hence  the  diverfity  of  founds,  and  their  intenfity  when  heard 
at  difllcTent  diftances. 

There  is  alfo  a  difference  in  found,  from  the  number  of  vi- 
brations in  the  body,  which  produces  the  found ;  as  the  mind 
receives  a  different  fenfation,  according  to  the  different  per- 
cuffions  made  upon  the  ear.  Hence  all  the  pleafing  varieties 
of  mufic. 

A  mufical  tone  depends  upon  the  number  of  vibrations, 
which  is  faid  to  be  the  more'  acute^  according  as  the  returns  in 
the  air  are  the  more  frequent,  and  tlie  more  grave ,  the  lefs  the 
number  of  the  waves  is. 

Qopcords  ari&  from  the  agreement  between  the  different  mo- 
tions 
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tions  of  the  air  which  zSkGt  the  auditory  nerves  at  the  fame 
time. 

If  two  tremulous  bodies  perform  their  vibrations  in  equal  times, 
&ere  will  be  no  difference  between  their  tones  ;  and  this  agree- 
ment, which  is  the  moft  perfeft  of  all,  is  called  Unifon.  If 
Ae  vibrations  are  as  i  to  2,  the  confonance  or  agreement  is 
called  an  OSfave\  as  2  to  3,  a  Fifih^  or  Diapente  \  as  3  to  4,  a 
Fourth^  or  Diateffhron  ;  as  4  t(T  5,  DitVnus. 

Pythagoras  was  the  firft  who  afcertaincd  the  proportions  be- 
tween mufical  founds ;  to  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  ac- 
cidentally led,  by  obferving  the  diflfcrent  founds  produced  by 
the  hammers  of  fome  fmiths  who  were  beating  out  a  bar  of 
iron  ;  this  divcrfity  of  found  he  found  to  be  owing  to  the  difc 
fcrcnt  weight  of  the  hammers.  Then  having  adjuiled  ham- 
mers to  exprefs  the  diflfcrent  notes  of  mufic,  he  next  tried  to 
produce  the  fame  proportions  between  the  tones  of  mufical 
ftrings,  by  applying  diflfcrent  weights  to  ftretch  them,  Afj- 
croh.  in  Sotnti,  Sctp,  ii.  i. 

Air  is  the  proper  vehicle  of  found ;  in  zr\  exhaufted  glafs 
receiver,  a  bell  will  emit  no  found.  Sounds  are  conveyed 
through  water  nearly  with  the  fame  facility  as  through  air : 
Hence  a  bell  founds  in  water  as  well  as  in  air,  but  with  a  deep- 
er or  duller  found.  Some  fay  that  fifties  have  a  ftrong  percep- 
tion of  found;  while  others  affert  that  they  are  totally  deaf: 
But  Dr  Monro  has  lately  fettled  the  difpute,  by  dcfcribing  the 
auditory  organs  of  fifties,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  af- 
fe£ted  by  found- 
All  founds,  loud  or  foft,  move  equally  faft,  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  in  4I  feconds,  about  1 3  miles  in  a  minute. 

The  velocity  of  found  is  to  that  of  a  brifk  wind,  as  fifty  to 
one.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  celerity  of  found,  at 
leaft  in  comparifon  with  that  of  light,  by  obferving  the  difcharge 
of  a  cannon  at  a  diftance,  and  the  difference  of  time  when  we 
fee  the  flafli  and  hear  the  found. 

Smooth  and  clear  founds  proceed  from  bodies  that  are  homo- 
geneous, and  of  an  uniform  figure  ;  harfli  and  obtufe  founds^ 
^om  fuch  as  are  of  a  mixed  matter,  and  of  an  irregular 
form. 

The  ftrength  of  found  is  grcateft  in  cold  and  denfe  air,  and 
leaft  in  that  which  is  warm  and  ratified.  There  arie  inftanccs 
of  founds  being  heard  at  the  diftance  of  near  200  miles  in 
northern  regions,  and  above  100  miles  in  fouthem. 

Sound  ftriking  againft  fome  objcfts  is  reflefted,  as  an  imag^ 
from  a  glals  j  hence  different  echoes.     When  rcfleftcd  from 
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fereriU  places,  Uke  li^ht,  it  may  be  coIIe£led  into  one  point,  as 
into  a  focus,  and  dheiHBby  encreafed ;  hence  the  wbiTpering 
gMry,  Ac  faking  trumpetj  and  auricular  tube^  -  to  aflm  thd 
Dearing  of  thofe  whofe  organ  is  enfeebled*  On  thefe  princi* 
pics,  Taribiis  entertaining  experiments  are  exhibited* 

Air  was  anciently  thought  a  fimple  fluid,  and  convertible  in« 
to  wattfr.  Its  common  operations  were  afcribcd  to  its  heat  or 
coid|  its  moiftuie  or  drynelsi  any  other  efiedts  of  it  were 
diMg:ht  fiipematur%L 

Van  Helmoiiti  a  Dutchmauj  £r(l  explained  the  ilature  of  air 
extraOed  from  difierent  bodies  by  means  of  fire,  fermentation, 
&c.  which  he  called  Gas^  from  the  Dutch  Ghe/l  or  dejly  fpirit. 
Dr  Hales  tried  to  determine  the  qualities  of  air  in  diflferent  bodies^ 
whence  he  fufpeAed  that  the  briflinefs  and  fparlding  of  cer- 
tain Watei^,  as  thofe  of  Seltzer  and  Pyrmont  was  owing  to  the 
sr  they  contain ;  which  was  confirmed  by  M.  Venel  of  Mount- 
pelier,  in  France,  in  1750.  Dr  Black  difcovercd  in  certain 
ittbftaiices,  a  kind  of  fluid  c^XLei  fixed  airy  which  has  led  the 
way  to  many  difcoveries.  The  component  parts  of  the  air  wc 
breathe  were  but  lately  afcertained,  and  are  as  follow : 

Suppole  the  atpnofphere  divided  into  100  parts,  26  of  thefe 
stc  vital  aiir,  yj  bad  nr  miotic  air,  and  i  fixed  air.  This  was 
firft  difcoVered  by  Scheele,  a  German,  fettled  as  an  apothe- 
cary at  UpiEd,  in  Sweden  %  and  further  confirmed  by  Lavoifier, 
in  France. 

It  has  been  found  that  nitrous  or  bad  air  diminifhes  the 
fcalk  bf  common  atmofphefic  air,  in  proportion  to  its  falubrity  5 
kcnce  an  inftrUment  has  been  contrived  for  trying  the  falubrity 
tf  the  air,  called  an  Eudiometer^ 

Air  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  certain  vegetable  and 
mineral  fubfltances  prove  fatal  to  aninial^^  fomctimes  almoft  in- 
ftantaneoufly ;  as  die  fumes  of  liquors  in  the  ad  of  fermenta- 
tion $  of  iron,  copper,  or  any  other  heated  metal.  Hence  the 
unwholefomenefs  of  hot  climates;  But  air  proceeding  from  a- 
nimal  putrefa^on,  occafioned  either  by  difeafe  or  death,  is 
pirticularlv  noxious.  Hence  that  moft  dreadful  of  human  ca* 
limities,  tne  plague. 

A  child  at  bii5i  has  no  air  in  its  lungs ;  but  after  rcfpiration 
has  commenced,  the  lungs  are  never  after  wholly  emptied  of 
^r.  It  has  been  computed  that  in  an  adult  of  middling  fta*- 
turc,  109  cubic  inches  of  air  remain  in  the  lungs,  after  the  ful- 
led expiration,  and  1 79  after  'an  ordinary  expiration ;  and  at 
tach  ordinary  rcfpiration,  fuch  an  adult  draws  in  40  Cubic  in- 
ches of  air.     Thus  the  proportion  of  the  dilatation  of  the 
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hrngs  before  and  after  an  ordinary  infpiradonj  k  as  179  tO 
219  cubic  inches.  In  a  minute  the  fame  adult  ordinarily 
breathes  14  or  19  times,  whilft  the  pulfations  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  amount  to  60  or  70  in  the  fame  time. 

Of  air  breathed  at  once,  a  20th  part  of  the  pure  portion  i$ 
found  to  be  wanting,  and  its  place  fupplied  by  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  fixed  air.  When  an  animal  is  obliged  to  breathe  the 
fame  air  a  fecond  time,  more  of  the  pure  difappears,  and  more 
fixed  air  is  found  in  its  place.  Hence  an  animal  confined 
in  a  fmall  fpace  foon  peri(hes ;  and  the  air  in  which  the  ani« 
mal  has  died  being  examined,  is  found  to  have  loft  very  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  pure  portion,  and  in  its  place  to  contain  at 
much  fixed  air ;  that  is,  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  air  breathe 
cd  confiits  now  of  fixed  air,  inftead  of  pure  are ;  the  other 
three-fourth  parts  remain  unaltered,  being  azotic  or  bad  air. 

Two  infeparable  qualities  of  the  air  are  heat  and  cold. 


HEAT,   and  its  EffcBs. 

Heat  is  that  by  which  all  bodies  are  expanded  or  enlarged  in 
their  dimenfions  ;  fluid  fubftances  are  carried  oflr'in  vapour;  fo» 
lid  bodies  become  luminous,  and  are  likewife  diflipated  in  va* 
pour,  or  if  incapable  of  being  evaporated,  become  fluid,  and  at 
I'aft  are  converted  into  glafs.  On  heat  animal  and  vegetable  life 
are  thought  to  depend,  and  by  it  the  nAoft  important  opera- 
tions of  nature  to  be  performed.  Different  metals  are  differ* 
cntly  expanded  by  heat.  A  machine  for  meafuring  this  expan^- 
fion  is  called  a  Pyrometer.  An  iron  rod  3  feet  long  is  about 
one  70th  part  of  an  inch  longer  in  fummer  than  in  winter. 

it  is  the  opinion  of  Newton  and  his  followers,  that  FIRE  is 
nothing  elfc  but  an  agitation  or  undulalory  motion  in  the  parts, 
whereby  the  body  is  heated,  and  emits  flame ;  hence  that  the 
fun  and  ftars  are  only  great  earths  vehemently  heated. 

But  others  confidcr  fire  as  an  original  element,  or  a  particU* 
lar  kind  of  fluid,  which  exifts  in  all  bodies. 

Some  have  fuppofed  fire  to  be  the  reparation  of  what  is  cal- 
led Phlogijiotij  or  the  principle  of  itiflammabitity^  from  inflamma* 
ble  bodies.  But  the  exiftence  oi  phlogiflon^  which  was  thought  to 
be  an  eflential  component  part  of  all  inflammable  bodies,  is  now 
denied  ;  and  fire,  in  the  opinion  of  moil  plulofophers  at  prefent, 
is  the  efFeft  of  the  union  of  pure  air  with  a  body  when  fufli- 
ciently  heated.  For  no  fubftance  will  burn  without  pure  air, 
and  pure  air- is  always  diminiihed  by  a  burning  body. 

As 
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lliere  was  a  certain  compofition  invented  by  Callinicus,  an 
aiduted,  fttppofed  to  confift  of  fulphur,  pitch,  gum,  bitument 
&&  which  burnt  even  under  water,  and  that  with  greater  vio« 
knee  than  out  of  it,  called  Wili-Jtre^  martne-firiy  or  Gretk-fin^ 
(in  Fxenchi  Feu  Gregeois^  becaufe  firft  ufed  bj  the  GreekSj 
about  the  year  660,  under  Conftantine  Pagonatus,  againft  the 
SaracenSf  near  Cyzicus  in  the  Hellefpont,  with  fuch  tStOt^ 
Aat  they  burnt  the  whole  Saracen  fleet,  in  which  were  30,000 


But  conceminf  the  true  nature  of  this  compofition  the  mo* 
denu  are  altogether  unacquainted.  The  Greeks  kept  the  man- 
ner of  preparing  it  as  an  impenetrable  fecret,  and  thus  the 
knowledge  of  it  has  been  loft ;  which  is  the  cafe  with  many 
odier  arts  of  the  ancients ;  as  the  art  of  dying  purple,  of  pre* 
fiaring  dead  bodieSf  or  of  making  mummies,  of  making  paper 
from  the  papyrus,  of  rendering  glafs  malleable,  faid  to  have  been 
known  only  oy  one  individual,  whom  Tiberius  ordered  to  be 
pot  to  deadly  Pltn.  36.  26. ;  Petron.  51. ;  Dio.  Ivii.  21. ;  ^dor^ 
xtL  15. 


EVAPORATION. 

Wreh  the  pafts  of  any  fubftance,  either  folid  or  fluid,  are 
Cffipated  into  air  in  the  torm  of  fmoke  or  otherwife,  in  an  in- 
▼iflble  manner,  it  is  caUed  EVAPORATION ;  if  naturaUy, 
tp9ntaneoui  evaporation. 

Evaporation  is  greatly  promoted  by  heat.  When  fluids  are 
beated  to  a  certain  degree,  their  evaporation  is  attended  with 
a  great  internal  motion,  called  Boiling. 

The  boiling  points,  as  well  as  the  freezing  points,  of  difler- 
ent  fluids  arc  very  different. 

Both  fluidity  and  evaporation  are  thought  to  depend  on  heat ; 
and  all  fluids  are  fuppoled  to  contain,  befides  tiitir  fettfible  heat, 
w  that  which  we  perceive,  alfo  a  degree  of  latent  heat,  which 
efcapes  our  notice.  This  latent  heat  is  thought  to  operate  in 
die  2.&  of  freezing ;  and  by  means  of  it  water,  whether  hotcer 
or  colder  than  air,  is  evaporated. 

Evaporation  by  means  of  heat,  is  one  of  the  chief  operations 
of  chemiftry. 

Thefe  parts  of  bodies  rarified  by  heat,  and  thus  made  fpecifi- 
cally  lighter  than  the  atmdfpherc,  in  which  they  rife  to  a  con- 
fiderable  height,  are  called  Vapours. 

Many  kinds  of  vapours*  are  unfriendly  to  animal  life ;  efpe- 
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^ially  fiuli  as  arife  from  metallic  folutions.  In  fome  places 
the  cAvtli  exhales  vapours  which  prove  inftantly  fatal  to  fuch 
nniirrtils  as  brcatb.e  ihcm  ;  thus  the  Grotto  del  Cati'ty  near  Naples, 
fo  called  bccaufe  the  experiment  is  commonly  made  with  dogs, 


Clouds. 

•  From  the  aqueous  vapours  raifed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun^ 
from  the  fea  and  furfacc  of  the  earth,  are  formed  the  clouds, 
which  bcli^g  coiKienfcd  by  cold,  dcfcend  in  rains,  fogs,  and 
dews  •,  rain  in  drops  of  a  conGderablc  fizc,  which  is  found  to 
jncrcafc  as  they  approach  the  earth  ;  fogs  in  Imall  fphericles, 
very  little  heaver  tlian  air ;  and  dtivs  fo  fmall  as  to  be  invifible. 
FopvS  z.iC  fuppofcd  to  be  produced  by  vapours,  which  being 
condc::fcd  by  cold  are  brought  doWn  to  the  earth,  before  they 
have  afcciulcd  far  in  tlie  atmofphcre.  So  that  fogs  are  only 
clcutis  in  tiic  lowed  region  of  the  air,  as  clouds  are  nothing 
but  fo'^s  raifvd  on  ln<>h.  Dews  are  formed  either  bv  the  de- 
fccuu  of  fuch  vapcuirs  as  have  been  raifed  during  the  day-time, 
or  from  the  vapours  afcending  from  tlic  earth  during  the  ni^jht. 

The  ancicms  fuppc^fcd  the  clouds  to  be  formed  not  merely 
from  e\'aporation,  (liquorc  egrcjjo  in  fitbl'ime^)  4)Ut  alfo  by  the 
convcrlVon  of  air  into  water,  (ex  aerc  coaclo  in  liquortm^)  Plitu 
ii.  42. 

Vv  Ivn  the  aqnccus  particles  are  frozen  in  the  atmofpherc, 
they  dcfcend  in  fnow,  hail,  and  hoar  froil. 

To  tlie  rain  and  melting  of  the  fnows  wh.ich  fall  on  tlie 
tops  of  mountains,  fome  afcribe  the  ori^iin  ^  iSi^RINOS.  But 
t!:is  is  woX,  Uiiricici.t  to  account  for  them,  as  Iikc  depth  of 
rain  which  falls  one  year  v/ith  another  in  iliirci\nu  parts  of 
Europe,  amounts  vmly  from  between  19  or  20  inches,  to  be- 
tween .jo  and  50  inches  pern-^r-dicular,  r.ct  nearly  equal  to  tlie 
quantitv  raifed  bv  cvaTJoration.  Y)x  llallcv  tlicrciore  more 
juitly  fuppcfcs  th.e  rife  cf  fprings  to  be  cr.icf!Y  owing  to  the 
<icv/o  that  fail  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  by  wliich  they  arc  at- 
tracted. 

Ev  c.\n'"r;mrnt  ^.c  fov.nih  tlr.t  mi  a  ccrti^n  d^^«:rcc  of  l^nt, 
the  6 ct^  part  of  aii  inch  c-f  vatcr  is  exlialcvl  cwry  2  hoiir^, 
n^id  confc'.'ucntlv  ore  lolh  of  an  Inch,  in  12  hours.  Ucnco  al-. 
lov.itig  tic  Mcditcrrarcan  fca  to  l^e  40  dciMCvS  long,  '^wA  4  dc- 
grecsbroad,  at  a  medium,  arid  its  whole  fuiface  to  be  160 
••      .  ,  fquare 
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fquarc  degrees,  it  will  in  12  hours,  or  a  day's  time,  yield 
5,280,000,000  tuns  of  water  j  which  defceiulln;^  in  rains  and 
dews,  &c.  is  more  than  fullicient  to  A^^ply  all  the  Iprings,  ri- 
vulets, and  rivers  which  run  into  that  fea. 

Some  have  thought  the  origirt  of  fprings  owing  to   waters 
brought  from  the  fea  by  abfofption,  or  by*  fubtcrruneous  duel*! 
or  canals,  which  lofe  tlieir  faknefs  by  percolation  or  fdtnuion, 
as  they  pafs  through  the  earth.     This  was  the  apinion  of  Sicne-. 
ca,  ^  Nat.  iii.  5.  &  15, ;  LivcrctiAis,  v.  269.;    and,    as  it  is' 
diought,    of  Solomon,  EccleftaJ}.  i.  7.      It  is    fupnofcd   to  be 
confirmed  by  the  quantity  of  water  itluing  from  fprings  always- 
Femaining  the  fame;  being  neither  diminillied  by  drought,  nor 
increafed  by  rain.     Befidcs,  it  is  certain  that  in  moil  pr.rts  of 
the  earth,  water  is  found  at  a  fniall  depth   from  the  furface^ 
which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  the  fea   below 
ground,  as  well  3s  from  the  rains  and  dews  which  fall  from; 
ite    atmofphere.      Ariilotle    imputed  the    origin   of    fprings 
to  the  air  contained  in  the  caverns  ot  the  earth,    condenfed 
by  cold  near  its  furface,  and  thereby  changed  into  water,  whicli 
iJued  forth  where  it  could  find  a  paflage*  > 

In  Egypt  and  Peru  it  feldom  or  never  rains ;  and  in  fome 
places  under  the  equator  it  is  fliid  to  rain*  for  one  half  of  tlie. 
year,  and  to  be  fair  the  other.     Vareu.  i.  vi.  19.  prop.  42. 

Sometimes  clouds  are  highly  ele£lrified,  and  in  fouthcrn; 
regions  produce  the  moil  fatal  ettetfts.  A  cloud  of  this  kind 
rn  the  iiland  of  Java  in  the  Eail  Indies,  on  the  nth  of  Au* 
guft  1772,  defcendcd  on  a  mountain  in  tlie  night-time,  and 
dcdroyed  every  thing  near  the  top  of  it;  about  2140  people, 
and  a  vafl  number  of  cattle  were  killed.  Another  cioud  of  the 
fame  kind  at  Malta,  19th  Od:ober  1757,  deilroyed  many  hou- 
fes  and  fhips,  and  about  200  people. 

The  height  of  clouds  is  commonly  not  very  great.  The 
Aimmits  of  very  high  mountains  are  ulually  free  from  thcni ;  as 
£tnay  the  AlpSy  &c.  and  hence,  from  the  top  of  tliefc,  a 
perfon  may,  in  perfeft  fecurity,  hear  tlie  thunder  roll,  and  fee 
uSe  lightning  flalh  from  the  clouds  far  below  him,  wliieh  is  one 
of  the  mofl  fublime  and  awful  fcencs  in  nature. 

But  the  moft  dreadful  effecls  of  fire  and  heat,  are  exhibitcil 
ia  earthquakes  and  volcanos  or  burning  -mountains. 
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Earthqitakes  and  Volcakos. 

Earthquakes  were  fuppofed  by  the  ancients  to  be  produced 
by  immenfe  quantities  of  inflammable  air  contained  in  the  ca^ 
Terns  of  the  earthy  which  being  greatly  rariiied  by  internal  fires^ 
and  finding  no  outlet,  forces  a  paflage  through  whatever  oppo- 
fes  it;  Senec.  ^^*  N.  vi.  ii.  I2.;  Fiin.  ii.  79.  80.  8i. 
&c.  Hence  they  are  moft  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tolcanos. 

But  although  earthquakes  produce  the  moft  dreadful  eSe£l$ 
of  any  thing  in  nature,  the  hiftory  of  them  is  very  incomplete. 
The  deftru£tion  they  occafion  engrofles  the  attention  of  people 
too  much  to  permit  them  to  examine  accurately  the  appear- 
ances which  occur. 

Earthquakes  are  ufually  preceded  by  a  general  ftillnefs  in  the 
air ;  the  fea  fwells  and  makes  a  great  noife,  the  fountains  are 
troubled  and  fend  forth  muddy  water ;  the  birds  feem  fright- 
ened, as  if  fenfible  of  the  approaching  calamity,  &c. 

The  (hock  comes  on  with  a  rumbling  noife,  like  that  of  car- 
riages or  of  thunder ;  fometimes  the  ground  heaves  perpendi- 
cularly upwards,  and  fometimes  rolls  from  fide  to  fide.  A 
fingle  (hock  is  bi}t  of  very  (hort  duration,  feldom  lafting  a 
minute ;  but  the  (hocks  frequently  fucceed  each  other  at  (hort 
intervals,  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time.  During  the  (hocksj 
chafms  are  made  in  the  ground,  from  which  flames,  but  of- 
tener  great  quantities  of  water,  are  difcharged.  The  chafms  are 
fometimes  fo  wide,  as  to  overwhelm  whole  cities  at  once.  Of- 
ten tlie  e&rth  opens  and  clofes  again,  fwallowing  up  fome  peo- 
ple entirely,  and  fqueeziifg  others  to  death  caught  by  the 
middle.  Sometimes  perfons  have  been  fwallowed  up  in  one 
chafm  and  thrown  out  alive  by  another.  Sometimes  houfes 
are  (huHied  from  their  places,  and  yet  continue  ftanding ;  and 
farms  have  been  removed  half  a  mile  from  their  places,  with- 
out any  confiderable  alteration.  Sometimes  whole  iflands  are 
funk,  and  new  ones  raifcd ;  the  courfe  of  rivers  is  changed  ; 
feas  break  into  the  land,  forming  gulfs,  bays,  and  ftraits,  tear- 
ing iflands  from  the  land,  or  joining  them  to  the  continent, 
&c. 

Thefe  and  various  other  circumftances  are  enumerated  in  the 
defcriptions  we  have  of  earthquakes  in  ancient  times,  Plin.  ii. 
79.  /.  81.— 94.  /.  96.  %  Senec.  Nat.  ^  vi.  i.   &c.  j  Marcellin. 
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xiSu  7*  and  in  modem  timcii  of  that  which  happened  In  Ja^ 
maica  a.  16929  when  Port-Royal  was  deftroyed ;  in  Calabria 
a.  16389  when  the  town  Euphemia  was  totally  funk,  and  no* 
dnng  but  a  difinal  and  putrid  lake  to  be  feen  where  it 
fiood;  in  Sicily^  a.  1693,  when  the  city  Catania  was  de- 
ftroyed} and  of  1 81900  inhabitants  (carcely  900  furvived; 
atlifbon,  ift  November  17559  when  almoft  the  whole  city 
was  laid  in  ruins ;  which  earthquake  was  felt  alfo  at  various  o- 
ther  places,  and  at  fome  of  them  with  equal  deftru£lion.  Its 
cfe&s  are  fuppofed  to  have  extended  over  a  conliderable  part 
of  the  globe. 

Earthquakes  have  been  accounted  for  from  the  power  of 
dedric  matter  contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  which 
is  alio  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  volcanos.  Pliny  afcribes 
earthquakes  to  the  fame  caufe  which  produces  thunder ;  Ne^ 
fu  aliud  eft  in  terra  tremor y  quhm  in  nube  tonitruum  :  nee  hia^^ 
tus  aliud,  quim  cumfulmen  erumpit :  inclufo  Jpiritu  luElante^  et 
§i  liiertatem  exire  nitente,  ii.  79^7^  8i.  and  concludes  his  defcrip- 
tion  of  fubterraneous  efiufionswith  this  beautiful  remark;  ^'tbus 
itt  rehis  quidpoffit  aliud  cauft  offer  re  mortalium  quifquatny  quim 
iXufee  fir  amne  naturafuUnde  aJiter  atque  aliter  nutnen  erumpens  f 
riin.  iL  93*/*  95*  llie  force  of  volcanos  is  fuppofed  to  be 
die  greatefl  of  any  thing  yet  known  in  nature.  In  the  great 
eruption  of  Vefuvius  in  1779,  a  ftream  of  lava,  of  an  immenfe 
nu^mitude,  is  faid  to  have  been  proje£ied  to  the  height  of  at 
leaft  109OOO  feet  above  the  top  of  the  mountain. 


C  O  L  D» 

The  caufe  of  cold  is  as  uncertain  as  the  nature  of  fire.  Some 
maintain  that  it  is  only  the  abfence  of  heat ',  but  others,  that  < 
it  is  a  real  fubftance.  At  a  certain  ditlance  below  ground, 
where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air,  there  is  an  uniform 
temperature ;  whence  it  is  thought  that  the  atmofphere  is  the 
{burce  of  cold  as  the  fun  is  of  heat.  For  the  rays  of  the  fun 
beat  the  atmofphere  only  by  refledion ;  and  where  that  cannot 
reach,  an  intenfe  degree  01  cold  is  always  found  to  take  place. 
When  the  cold  is  moft  intenfe,  it  is  found  only  to  afied  the 
furnace  of  the  ground. 

Some  fuppofe  cold  to  confifl  in  certain  faline  or  nitrous  par-. 
ticks ;  becaufe  a  mixture  of  water  with  faline  fubftances  is 
confiderably  colder  than  either  the  water  or  the  fait  unmixed. 
Odiers  attribute  cold  to  the  a£tion  of  the  ele^ric  fluid,  becaufe 
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the  readied  condiiclors  of  it  mod  eafily  tranfmit  heat  afidcoW^ 
thus,  mcliiJs  :  whereas  ivool^  hait'y  ftlhy  &c.  which  will  not  con- 
duct this  fluid,  are  found  to  be  the  bed  prefervatives  againfl: 
both  heat  and  cold  ;  but  glafs,  which  is  the  bell  non-conduitor, 
very  readily  tranfmits  heat. 


CONGELATION. 

When  fluids  are  changed  by  cold  into  a  folid  ftate,  it  is  caU 
led  congcliit'ion^  or  freezing. 

The  inftrument  made  ufe  of  for  meafuring  the  diflirent  de- 
grees of  heat  and  cold  in  the  atmofphere  by  means  of  the  elaf- 
lic  and  expanfive  power  of  fluids,  is  called  a  Thermometer  j 
the  invention  of  which  is  attributed  to  difierent  perfons.  Air 
was  the  fluid  at  firft  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofc.  Spirit  of  wine 
was  firft  ufed  by  Ferdinand  11.  Grand  Duke  of  Tulcany,  or  by 
the  members  o\  the  academy  Del  Cunaito^  under  his  protedlion, 
Boyle  firft  introduced  the  thermometer  into  England. 

The  fluid  now  univerfally  preferred  is  quickfilvcr  or  mercury, 
as  being  more  uniformly  heated  or  cooled  than  any  other  with 
which  we  are  acquahited,  and  which,  till  lately,  it  was  thought 
coulil  not  be  congealed. 

Thermometers  are  adjufted  to  the  boiling  and  freezing  points, 
according  to  the  method  propofed  by  Fahreinheit,  a  celebrated 
artili:  cf  AirJlcrdam.     But   thofe  points  were  not  afcertained. 
without  great  dlfneuky,  and  after  much  labour  bellowed  by  the 
moft  eminent  pliilofophers. 

Tlicrmo^riCtcrs  are  not  uniformly  marked  in  the  fame  man- 
ner in  the  diiVcrent  countries  of  Europe.  Some  pcrfuns  and  fo- 
cietics  mark  them  in  one  way,  and  fome  in  another. 

Diilerent  degrees  of  cold  are  requifite  for  the  congelation  of 
diil'erent  fluids.  Water  congeals  when  Fahrclnheit*s  thermome- 
ter is  at  32  degrees  above  o;  vinegar  at  28",  wine  at  20^, 
brandy  at  7°  below  o,  light  fpirit  of  wine,  not  till  it  has  funk 
to  34*^  below  o,  and  mercury,  as  is  thought,  at  48^  below  o, 
^  a  decree  of  cold,  of  which,  in  this  country,  we  have  no  con- 
ception. 

The  a<^^ion  of  congelation  is  always  inftantancous.  Althoueh 
all  kiiov  n  fubfti'.nces,  :i!ui  water  among  the  relt,  are  confide- 
rably  dimlnulicd  in  bulk  by  cold  ;  vet  after  water  is  arrived  at  the 
freezing  point,  tlie  congelation  wliich  tlien  iiiilantly  takes 
j^laec^,  makes  it  fuddenly  expand  itfelf  abouj  i-  of  its  buik,  which 
has  been  lately   found  to  be  owing  to  an  imiumcrablc  quantity 
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rf  Fmall  bubbles,  with  which  the  ice  is  ,fillcd.  Hence  ice  ft 
lighter  than  its  bulk  of  water,  being  as  8  to  9,  and  therefore 
floats  on  the  furface. 

Water  is  mod  eafily  frozen  when  it  has  been  boiled  ;  and 
more  fo  when  it  is  a  little  moved,  than  when  quite  at  refl. 
What  is  ftrange,  water  in  the  aft  of  freezing  becomes  a  little 
warmer ;  the  thermometer  when  immerfed  in  it  finks  below  3  2, 
but  immediately  returns  to  its  former  ilate. 

Water  mixed  with  falts,  and  melted  fiiow  or  ice,  will  not 
freeze  till  tlie  thermometer  is  confiderably  below  32^  ;  but  if  a 
flafs  of  pure  water  be  immerfed  in  this  mixture,  it  will  im- 
mediately freeze. 

Various  caufes  for  froft  have  been  afligned^  but  all  of  tliem 
liable  to  fome  objecHons. 

The  force  with  which  water  expands  itfclf  in  the  a6l  of  con- 
gelation is  prodigious ;  it  will  bur  (I  the  ftrofigcft  cannon; 
Hence  die  reafon  why  the  ftoncs  of  a  pavement  or  of  a  build- 
ing are  loofencd  after  froft. 

The  ice  in  northern  countries  is  harder  than  \\\  more 
fouthem  climates.  In  1 740,  a  palace  was  built  of  ice  at  Peterf- 
kurgh,  52  feet  long,  and  20  feet  high.  Even  cannons  were 
made  of  it,  fi;om  one  of  which  a  ball  went  through  an  oak  plank 
2  inches  thick,  at  the  diftance  of  60  paces  \  and  the  piece  did 
not  burfl  with  the  explofion. 

Froft  proceeds  from  the  upper  part  of  bodies  down  wan)  s ; 
but  how  deep  it  will  reach  in  earth  or  water  is  uncertain  *,  fcl-* 
iom  alx>ve  2  feet  in  the  ground,  and  6  in  water. 

Anilicial  Ice  may  be  made  by  pounded  ice  or  fnow  mix- 
ed with  any  fait,  particularly  with  fal-ammpuinc.  In 'the  Kaft 
Indies  ice  is  produced  without  the  afTiftance  of  fnow  or  ic:,^  of 
any  kind,  between  2^^  and  23 -j  degrees  of  north  latifuile,  m  lieve 
natural  ice  is  feldom  or  never  feen,  fnnply  by  the  cfl'ecl  of  the 
2ir  on  water  placed  in  pits  funk  a  little  below  the  furfucc  of  the 
p'ound  in  a  particular  pofition  \  and  by  means  of  a  fulution  of 
nitre  in  water. 

Amoni{  die  various  efTccls  of  heat  and  cold  on  tlie  atmof- 
phcre,  one  of  the  moft  important  is  wind. 


WINDS. 

WrxDs  are  produced  by  an  ngha^'on  cf  the  nlr,  Ov-^caricned 
cli'Ltry  by  the  variations  of  heat  -.iiid  ccM,  .n  v.  !>-rh  it  is  ei- 
^Ut  rareiicd  or  coudcnfed.    Thus  TliiiV,  rchUis  nlLil  alimi  .inr.in 
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fiuxus  aerisy  &c.  ii.  44.    So  Scneca>  Vintus  eft  aetjluem  \  Nat» 
Q/V.  i.  and  Cicero,  de  nat.  Z).  ii.  ^9. 

As  the  air  is  fubjefl  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  like  other  fluids^ 
it  has  a  conftant  tendency  to  prefenre  its  equilibrium ;  fo  that  if 
it  is  by  any  means  more  rarified  or  rendered  lighter  in  one  place 
than  another,  the  weightier  air  will  rufh  in  from  all  parts  to  that 
place  ;  which  currents  of  air,  if  ftrong,  are  called  winds  /  if  gen« 
tie,  breezes  or  gales.   Thus  the  air  is  conftantly  carried  from  the 

Eolar  regions  towards  the  torrid  zone,  where  it  is  alfo  afieded 
y  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  winds, 
therefore,  for  a  confiderable  fpace  north  of  the  equator,  about 
30  degrees  in  the  open  fea,  blow  from  the  north-eaft,  and  as 
far  fouth  of  the  equator,  from  the  fouth-eaft.  Thefe  arc  cal- 
led Trade-Winds,  from  their  facilitating  trading  voyages. 

In  the  day  time  the  air  above  the  land  is  much  hotter  than  a- 
bove  the  fea,  whofe  furface  being  conftantly  evaporated  keeps 
the  air  cooler.  Hence  in  the  day-time  a  breeze  always  blows 
from  the  fea,  more  or  lefs  ftrong  in  proportion  to  tne  heat, 
fiut  at  night,  when  the  influence  of  the  fun's  rays  is  Mrith« 
drawn,  the  falling  of  the  dews  renders  the  air  at  land  colder 
than  at  fea ;  whence  a  land  breeze,  or  a  current  of  air  frx>m 
the  land,  fucceeds,  increafing  gradually  like  the  fea  breeze, 
'but  never  fo  ftrong.  Thefe  land  and  fea  breezes  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  torrid  zone.  The  fea  breeze  in  particular,  during 
the  fummer  feafon,  is  as  fenfibly  felt  along  the  coafts  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  within  the  tropics. 

The  currents  of  air  from  the  north  and  fouth  meeting  where 
the  fun  is  vertical,  by  their  oppofition  darken  the  atmofphere, 
and  occafion  heavy  rains  5  hence  in  the  torrid'  zone  they  have 
then  the  coldeft  and  moft  inconftant  weather,  which  they  call 
winter.  For  they  make  fummer  to  confift  in  a  clear  (ky  5  and 
winter  in  wet  weather  and  a  little  cold  j  fo  that  under  the  e- 
quator  they  have  two  winters  and  two  fummers  in  the  year. 

In  the  Indian  ocean,  from  its  particular  Gtuation  and  that 
of  the  lands  which  furround  it,  the  trade-winds  blow  one  half 
of  the  year  in  one  direftion,  and  another  half  in  an  oppofite  di- 
reftion :  thefe  are  called  Monsoons,  From  April  or  May,  to 
Oftober  or  November,  the  wind  blows  from  the  fouth-eaft  or 
north-eaft ;  and  during  the  reft  of  the  year  from  tlie  oppofitc 
quarters.  The  changing  or  ftiifting  of  the  monfoons  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  terrible  ftorms  of  rain,  thunder,  and  light- 
ning ;  in  fome  places  with  calms  and  variable  winds. 

As  the  trade-winds  always  blow  from  the  eaft,  it  is  eafy  to 
fail  weftwards  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  j  but  to  fail 

caftwards 


eJhratds  it  is  ncfccffary  to  go  far  north  or  fouth  to  meet  with 
Tariabie  winds.  If  the  fame  conftant  trade-winds  had  taken 
place  ia  the  Indian  ocean,  it  would  have  been  impofTible  to 
£ul  eaftwards  north  of  the  equator,  as  the  continent  of  Afia 
would  have  prevented  ihips  from  going  far  enough  north  td 
meet  with  Variable  winds. 

In  certain  parts  of  America,  particularly  in  the  bays  of  Hori-a 
doras  and  Campeachy,  and  that  of  Panama,  the  wind  (hifts  re-^ 
gularly  at  certain  feaions,  although  hot  fo  remarkably  as  on  xh6 
Afncan  and  Afiatic  coafts.  In  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbee 
iilands,  there  are  violent  (torms  of  wind,  called  Hurricanes^ 
ufually  in  July,  Auguft,  or  September ;  the  wind  during  th^ 
hurricane  frequently  veering,  and  blowing  in  every  dire£iion* 

In  the  Gulph  of  Pcrfia,  particularly  at  Ormlis,  during  th^ 
months  of  June  and  July,  a  hot  fufibcating  wind  fometimes 
blows  from  the  Weft,  for  a  day  or  two  together,  which  fcorch-* 
es  up  and  deftroys  any  anjmal  expofed  to  it.  On  this  account 
the  people  of  Ormus  then  leave  their  habitatipnsj  and  retire  \6 
the  mountains. 

Winds  fimilar  to  this  in  kind,  although  not  in  degree,  ard 
Ibmetimes  felt  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  where  they  are  cal** 
led  ^^errenos  \  and  likewife  on  the  Malabar  coaft. 

On  the  coaft  of  Africa,  north  of  Cape  Verde,  duririg  thtf 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  an  eafterly 
wind  fometimes  blows  for  a  day  or  two,  called  by  failors  Har^ 
mattarif  fo  intenfely  cold,  as  to  Be  almoft  as  deftru£llve  as  the 
weft  winds  at  Ormus. 

In  the  temperate  zones  the  wind  blows  from  all  quarters 
at  different  times.  In  moft  countries,  however,  the  wind,  at 
certain  feafons  of  the  year,  blows  from  a  particular  quarter ;  and 
more  cold  or  warm  from  one  part  than  from  another.  Thus  Pli* 
ny  obfctves,  that  periodical  winds,  called  EtEsiiE,  ufed  to  begirt 
lit  Italy  about  the  rifing  of  tlie  dog-ftar,  and  blow  from  the 
north  for  about  40  days,  ii.  47.  xviii.  34.  f.  77.5  So  Seneca,  Nat* 
1.  V.  10.  II.  18.  ferv'ing  to  moderate  the  excefllve  heat,  Cic* 

fat.  D.  ii.  53.  There  were  certain  winds,  which  preceded 
them,  called  Prodromi,  their  forerunners,  Plin  ib*  But  -E/^-* 
fijt  (i.  c.  anmverfarit  fc.  venti)  feem  to  be  put  for  any  periodical 
winds :  thus  they  are  mentioned  as  blowing  from  tlie  weft,  Cic^ 
An.  vi.  7.;  Pam.  xii.  ^5.;  ad  Brut.  I5.*,  Tacit,  hlfl.  ii.  98.; 
1/v.  xxxvii.  23.5  and  in  different  cotm tries  from  different  quar-* 
tcrs  ;  Ptin.  ii.  47*  There  were  periodical  weft  winds  in  fpring^ 
to  mitigate  the  cold,  (hibernum  moUiunt  cxlum ;  J  called  by  the 
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Greeks  Zephyri,  by  the  Latins,  Favonii,  Pfifu  xxiii.  34*  olf 
Chelidonii,  fab  hirundinis  vlfu^)  becaufc  they  began  when 
fwallows  firft  appeared-,  Id.  ii.  47.5  Horat.  ep.i.  7<  13.;  Virg^ 

C.  i.  44. 

There  is  very  often  in  fummer,  on  ttc  coaft  of  Napks,  for 
feveral  days  together,  a  very  enfeebling  wind  from  the  foutli* 
caft,  called  the  Sirocc.  The  properties  of  the  different  winds 
jn  Italy  are  defcribed  by  Pliny,  ii.  47.  f.  48. 

The  ancients  obferved  only  four  winds;  called  Venti 
Cardinales  by  Servius,  in  Virg.  j£n.  i.  131.  becaufe  th^ 
blow  from  the  four  cardinal  points,  PUn.  li.  47.  Homer 
mentions  no  more,  Od'jfs.  E.  255.  than  Eurus,  the  eaff; 
KoTus,  the*  fouth;  Zephyrus,  the  weft;  and  Boreas,  the 
north  wind.  So  in  imitatidh  of  him,  Ovid.  Met,  i.  61*;  Trift. 
i.  2.  27.;  arid  ManiliUs,  iv.  589.  Afterwards  intermediate  winds 
were  added,  firft  one,  and  tlien  two,  between  each  of  theft* 
1^Ioft  writers  inake  oriljr  eight  winds,  and  Vitruvius  infomis 
us  that  the  Atheniains  buftt  a  marble  tower  in  the  form  of  an  oc- 
tagon with  the  eight  winds  marked,  every  one  on  that  fide  which 
faced  it,  i.  6.  In  naming  the  winds,  authors  differ  hot  only 
from  the  poets  above  mentioned,  but  alfo  froni  one  another  \ 
flius,  SeP-T ENTRlo  tel  Of'aci  APARtTiAs,  the  north ;  AqpiLO, 
Boreasj  v.  CatiaSf  the  norA-eaft ;  Subsolanijs,  Solanus^  v.  -/^- 
fheliotesy  the  eaft ;  EuRUS  v,  VoUurnus^  the  foutt-eaft;  Aus- 
TER  V.  Notus,  th€  fouthi  Africus  vel  Lihs  v.  ii/>/,  the 
fouth-weft ;  ZfiPHtRUs  vel  Favonim^  the  weft ;  Corus,  C/i/a- 
HtSy  ArgeftesyV.  ^apiXf  the  north- weft.  Seneca  and  others  make 
twelve  winds.  The  names  of  the  additidnsfl  four  are  Coeciasj 
between  Boreas  arid  Solanui :  EuronituSy  Phoenicias  v.  Pboenixj 
between  Eurtif  and  Nctus ;  LibonXtus^  between  Noius  and  Af-- 
ricUs  :  and  Thfacias  vel  CirciiiSj  between  Caurus  and  Septentrio^ 
Senec.  C^l^at.  v.  16.;  Plin.  ii.  47.;  Gell.  ii.  22.  Oppofite  or 
contrary  winds  were  fiid  refiare  alter  dltert^  or  adverfts  fiare  ^ 
Plin.  and  Gell.  ib.  Cxc.  Att.  vi.  7. 

There  were  fome  winds  peculiar  to  certain  counfries;  as  A^ 
tabUlus  to  Apulia,  Senet.  Nat.  ^.  v.  17.  (aVo  rw  arnv  p^oLKhUf^ 
^dpeftein  immtttat ;)  Slcholiqjt.  in  Horat.  Sat.  i^  5.  77.  jfapix^ 
to  Calabria,  Senec.  ib.  Gellius  fays  it  blows  from  Apulia;  ii. 
22.  whence  Apulia  is  fometimes  called  ^apygia^  especially  by 
*ti(i^  poets,  Sil.  i.  5T.  But  Strabo  makes  jfapygia  the  fame  with 
Calabria;  vi.  p.  191.  Sciron,  to  Athens;  Circius,  to  the 
provincia  Narbonenfts  m  Gaul,  &c.  Senec.  ib.',  Plin,  ii.;47. 

The  modems  make  32  winds,  the  4  cardinal  vrinds  90®  dif- 
lEint^  and  H  collateral  or  intertnediatej  11  deg.  and  15  min.  dif- 

tant 
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lant  from  each  other^  of  which,  thofe  in  the  middle  between 
taro  cardinals^  are  45^  diftant  from  each  cardinal^  This  divifion, 
with  the  fercral  names  of  each  point,  was  made  by  the  Ger* 
mans,  as  moft  commodious ;  but  thefe  n^mes  are  not  eafily  ex« 
prefled  in  other  languages.  They  are  thus  marked  in  Engliih; 
N.  ftandiiig  for  nmti^  S^  for  fouth^  £.  for  <?afl^  and  W*  for 
weft 

North.  EafL  South.  Weft, 

NandbyK  EandbyS  S  and  by  W  W  and  by  N 

NNB  ESE  SSW  WNW 

NEandbyN  SEandbyE  SWandbyS  NWandbyW 

NE  SE  SW  NW 

NEandbyE  S  EandbyS  SWandbyW  NWandbyN 

ENE  SSE  WSW  NNW 

Band  by  N  Sand  by  E  WandbyS.  N  and  by  W 

But  fbme  make  as  many  points  on  the  compafs,  and  as  ma- 
ny winds,  as  there  arc  degrees  on  the  horizon,  namely,  360. 

The  beneficial  eSk&s  of  the  wind  are  maniifold.  It  purifies 
tbe  air,  conveys  the  clouds  from  one  place  to  another,  promotes 
T^etation  by  agitating  the  plants,  conneds  the  different  parts 
of  the  earth  by  commerce,  &c. 

The  vekKity  of  the  wind  near  the  earth  is  very  unequal,, 
fnmi  the  frequent  interruptions  it  meets  with ;  but,  at  feme  dif-i 
tance  from  the  earth,  it  appears,  from  the  motion  of  the  clouds, 
to  be  fleady  and  uniform.  This  has  been  meafured,  and  caU 
pulated  to  be  in  a  ftrong  wind,  61  miles  an  hour ;  in  a  brifk  gale, 
21  miles;  and  in  a  gentle  breeze,  about  9  milest 

Of  the  various  beneficial  ufes  of  the  ^ir,  one  of  the  mo(( 
important  is  the  tfanfmilpon  of  light. 


I4  I  G  H  T, 

Th£  nature  of  light  is  yery  little  known.  It  is  generaLr 
ly  fuppofed  to  confift,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Newton,  of 
an  infinity  of  inconceivably  fmall  particles,  ifluing  from  all 
points  of  a  luminous  body,  fomewhat  like  fparks  from  a  coal, 
in  ftraight  lines  and  in  all  direftions,  Thefe  particles  entering 
the  eye,  excite  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  light.  Des  Cartes 
tliought  that  light  is  occafioned  by  the  vibrations  of  a  fubtilt^ 
dnid^  ■    1  We  c^  trace  the  properties  of  light,  as  of  fire,  from 
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its  effe£ts.  but  the  nature  and  caufe  of  both  are  involved  in  ob^ 
fcurity. 

That  fcience  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
light,  and  of  the  laws  of  vifion,  is  called  OPTICS. 

The  velocity  of  the  rays  of  light,  from  the  furface  of  a  lu- 
ininous  body,  is  no  lefs  furprifing  than  their  minutenefs.  This 
velocity  is  eftimated,  by  oblervations  oti  the  fateliitcs  of  Jupiter, 
to  be  about  95  millions  of  miles  in  7  or  8  minutes. 

We  commonly  conncft  the  ideas  of  fire  and  light  together, 
find  fuppofe  a  body  that  emits  light  to  be  burning.  In  general, 
a  confiderable  degree  of  heat  is  requifite  to  the  emiffion  of 
light  from  any  body,  but  not  always ;  and  fome  think  that  light 
in  itfelf  has  no  heaC. 

Light  is  found  to  proceed  both  from  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances  in  a  putrefcent  ftate,  from  various  infe£l:s  and  fiihcs. 
Thus  alfo  a  certain  chemical  preparation,  called  Pbofph6ru5^ 
fhines  in  the  dark, 

That  appearance  called  Ignis  fatuus^  or  Will  with  a  ivifp^ 
vifiblc  chiefty  in  damp  places,  in  burying  grounds,  and  near 
dung-hills,  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  light  produced  from  pu- 
trefcent fubftances.  Some  have  thought  it  owing  to  (hining  in- 
fers 5  and  others  account  for  it  on  the  orinciples  of  ek£lrw 
city.     Newton  calls  it  a  vapour  (liining  witnout  heat. 

A  body  which  emits  light  is  callicd  iucid  or  iuminous*  A  fuc- 
ceflion  or  the  particles  of  light  in  a  fttaight  line  is  called  a  rajf 
or  beam  of  light.  Any  tranfparcnt  body  through  which  the 
rays  of  light  can  pafs  is  called  a  medium ;  as  n/'r,  mjater^  Z^^fi% 
^c      A  vacuum  alfo  tranfmjts  light, 

Tlie  rays  of  light  always  proceed  in  ftraight  lines,  unlef$ 
they  are  turned  afide  by  fome  intervening  body. 

When  the  rays  of  light,  pafllng  from  one  medium  to  ano- 
ther, are  inflcfled  or  diverted  trom  their  rett:iHneal  courfe^ 
they  are  faid  to  be  refratlcd  \  and  this  property  of  light  is  call- 
ed its  refrangibiUty. 

The  ancients  knew  that  a  ray  of  light  was  bent  when  it  paf- 
fed  from  one  medium  to  another.  To  this  they  were  led  by 
obfcrving  the  appearance  of  a  ftraight  ftick,  when  immerfcd 
in  water,  of  a  ring  or  circle  when  feen  below  water,  (on 
which  Archimedes  is  faid  to  have  written  a  book),  and  of  a 
fmall  coin  or  the  like  becoming  vifible  at  the  bottom  of  a  bowl 
when  filled  with  water,  to  a  perfpn  ftanding  at  a  certain  dif- 
^nce,  where  he  could  not  fee  it  when  the  bowl  was  empty. 

Ptolemy  fcems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  refraction, 
for  he  fays,  that  the  light  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  failing 

obliquely 
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obliquely  upon  the  grpfs  atmofphere  that.furrounds  the  earthy 
are  turned  out  of  dieir  reAilineal  courfe ;  which  caufes  thofe  lu^ 
minaries  to  rife  fooner,  and  to  appear  to  us  higher  in  the  hea« 
tens  than  they  would  otherwife  do :  and  alfo  makes  the  di(lan- 
CCS  between  uie  ftars  to  appear  greater,  when  near  the  hori- 
zon than  in  the  meridian.  He  afcribes  the  remarkably  larger 
rirent  fize  of  the  fun  and  moon^  when  near  the  horizon,  to 
fame  caufe ;  and  alfo  to  the  idea  we  conceive  of  their  dif- 
tasce,  from  the  multitude  of  intervening  objects. 

The  true  do£hine  of  refra£lion  was  (uil  difcovered  by  SneU 
Bujf  profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  Leyden  j  and  the  caule  of  it 
more  fully  explained  by  his  contemporaries,  Des  Cartes  and  X»f/i- 
m/z.  GHmalJif  an  Italian  painter,  firft  obferved,  that  tlie  co- 
loured image  of  the  fun  refra£led  through  a  prifm  is  always 
oblongy  and  that  colours  proceed  from  refra^ion.  But  the 
complete  illuftration  of  this  fubjef):,  together  with  the  different 
refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  was  referved  for  Newton, 
who  is  faid  to  have  been  led  to  diat  difcovery  while  grinding 
Optical  glafles  in  1666. 

When  the  rays  of  light  are  thrown  back  by  any  oppoGng  bo- 
dy, they  are  laid  to  l^  refieEied^  and  the  bodies  which  refleft 
them  are  called  opaque  bodies,  or  refteEling  furfaces.  When 
the  rays  are  abforbed  by  penetratii%  the  fubftance  of  any  body, 
they  are  fsud  to  be  /?/?  or  extlngui/bed. 

The  rays  of  light  are  fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  attraftion  like  o* 
iher  fmall  bodies.  If  a  flream  of  light  be  admitted  by  a  fmaU 
hole  into  a  darlc  room,  and  made  to  pafs  by  the  edge  of  a  knife, 
it  will  be  diverted  from  its  natural  courfe,  and  inflefled  towards 
the  edge  of  the  knife. 

Refraftion  arifes  from  this,  that  the  rays  are  more  attraftcd 
by  a  denfe  than  by  a  rare  medium. 

Rays  proceeding  from  the  fame  point  as  a  centre,  and  conti- 
nually receding  from  each  other,  are  faid  to  be  divergent.  The 
point  from  which  they  proceed  is  called  the  Radiant  point. 

Rays  which  approach  nearrr  and  nearer  one  another,  and 
concur  in  one  point,  or  would  concur  if  they  were  continued, 
are  faid  to  be  convergent.  The  point  of  concourfe  is  called-  the 
Foctu. 

Parallel  rays  pafling  out  of  one  medium  into  another  of  dif- 
ferent denfity,  and  feparated  by  a  plane  furface,  will  alfo  be 
parallel  after  refra£tion. 

But  rays  which  come  converging  from  a  denfer  medium  into 
a^  rarerj  becoQie  more  convergent  ^  if  from  a  rarer  medium  to  a 

denfer,^ 
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denfer,  Ief«  convergent.    So  diverging  rays  going  out  of  a  dei(« 
ier  medium  into  a  rarer,  become  more  diverging. 

A  ray  of  light,  when  it  enters  a  different  medium,  is  called 
mn  incident  ra^ ;  and  the  angle  it  forms  with  the  furface  of  that 
medium,  the  angle  of  incidence :  While  it  pafles  through  die 
medium  after  being  infledled  or  diverted  from  its  former  courfci 
it  is  called  a  refraffed  ray ;  and  the  an^le  it  forms  with  the 
feme  furface,  ibe  angle  of  rdraBion. 

If  a  ray  of  light  enter  a  denfe  medium  from  a  rarer  pne,  its 
velocity  only  is  fuppofed  to  be  increafed  by  the  force  of 
attradiionj  but  it  moves  on  in  the  fame  line  and  is  not 
refraftcd :  If  it  enter  obliquely,  its  cUreftion  becomes  lefs 
oblique  to  the  fuiface  of  the  medium ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwife 
exprefTed,  is  refraBed  towards  the  perpendicular :  that  is,  fup- 
pofing  a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  furface  of  the  medi- 
um|  through  the  point  where  the  ray  enters^  and  extended  c- 
very  way,  the  ray,  in  pailing  the  furface,  is  refra£ied  or  bent 
towards  the  perpendicular  line ;  or,  what  is  the  fame  things 
makes  a  lefs  angle  with  the  perpendicular  than  it  did  before. 

The  twinkling  of  the  fixed  ftars  is  afcribed  to  the  unequal  rc;- 
fta£lion  of  light,  in  confequence  of  inequalities  oc  undulations 
in  the  air,  or  of  the  agitation  of  the  vapours  or  fmall  particle^ 
floating  in  the  atmofphere  ^  but  this  twinkling  feems  rather  to 
be  owing  to  the  immenfe  diftance  of  the  ftars,  and  the  faint 
Eght  which  they  tranfinit  to  us:  For  the  undulation  of  the  at- 
mofphere has  not  the  fame  eflfe^  on  the  planets,  ^hich  do  not 
twinkle,  but  always  ihine  with  a  fteady  light. 

The  apparent  concavity  of  the  (ky  is  only  an  optical  decep- 
tion I  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  our  organs  of  vlfion  to  take  in 
very  large  diftances ;  and  its  blue  colour,  to  a  mixture  of  the 
white  light  of  the  fun,  blended  with  the  black  fpace  beyond 
the  atmofphere,  where  there  is  neither  rcfraflion  nor  refleftion. 
Others  impute  this  to  vapour$  di^f^^  through  the  atmofphere, 
or  to  the  conftitution  of  the  air  itfclf. 

To  the  refraftlon  of  light  is  owing  the  twilight,  and  the  fun 
and  fta^  appearing  to  rife  fooner  and  fet  later  than  they  do  in 
realhy,  which  is  particularly  remarkable  widiin  the  polar  circles, 
where,  by  this  means,  the  length  of  their  fi;immer  is  greatly  inr 
creafed,  and  of  their  winter  diminifhed. 

^  But  the  refiraftion  of  the  rays  of  light  is  chiefly  remarkable, 
when  the  mediums  through  which  they  pafs  are  feparated  by  a 
fpherical  furface. 
'  'flat  paf t  of  optics,  which  treats  of  refra£tion  and  the  laws 
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of  it,  bddkd  Duptricn  and  glafles  made  ufc  of  for  aflifting 
^  fight  in  viewing  diftant  obje£ls  are  called  Dioptrical  glaffes. 

In  nothing  have  the  moderns  excelled  the  ancients  more  than 
in  their  difcoveries  concerning  light,  and  the  invention  of  opti- 
cal inftrumenb* 

Convex  glafles  for  colle^iing  the  rays  of  light  into  a  point,  or 
concave  ones  for  maldng  them  diverge,  are  called  Lenfesy  from 
their  refemblance  to  the  feeds  of  a  lentily  (Uns^)  a  Idnd  of 
puJfe. 

Oilenfes  diere  are  five  kinds;,  i.  ^plan(HsonveK^  that  is  plain 
on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other ;  2.  convex  on  both  fides, 
or  %  double  convex  i  3.  z  plano-concave  i  4.  2,  double  concave :  5. 
a  numfcusy  or  concavo^onvex ;  i.  e.  concave  on  one  fide  and 
convex  on  the  other^  like  a  watch-glafs. 

An  oblong  glafs,  with  at  leaft  three  plain  fides  bounded  by 
rarallel  lines,  and  both  its  ends  fimilar  and  parallel,  is  called  a 
rrVm. 

in  palEng  througli  glafles  plain  oh  both  fides,  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  rays  is  not  changed.  In  paifing  through  convex 
lenfes,  the  rays  converge  towards  one  another  in  proportion  to 
the  greatne(s  tf  the  convexity  of  the  glafs  s  and  in  concave 
lenfes>  the  contrary :  oblique,  rays,  however,  more  fo  than  direft 
rays.  Convex  knfes  alfo  become  bummg-glaffes.  With  thefe 
the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  \  Arijloph.  in  Nub*  ii.  i.  140  / 
'Blin,jjS*6']. — 37.  10.;  LaBant.  de  ira  Deu  e,  10.  and  are 
thought  by  means  of  them  to  have  lighted  their  facred  fire. 
Archimedes  is  faid  to  have  contrived  burning  glafles,  which 
2re  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  the  refle£ling  kind,  made  of  me« 
tal,  of  fuch  amazing  force,  as  to  deftroy  the  fleet  of  Marcellus, 
lying  before  Syracufe,  at  the  diftance  of  a  bow^ihot.  And 
Zonaras  fays  the  fame  thing  was  done  at  the  fiege  of  Conftan« 
tinople,  by  one  Proclus  under  Anajflafius. 

When  the  rays  of  light  pafling  through  a  fingle  or  double 
convex  lens  are  brought  into  their  fmallcft  compafs,  that  point 
is  the  focus  of  the  lens. 

By  placing  a  convex  lens  in  a  fmall  opening  through  the 
window  of  a  dark  room,  with  a  white  paper  at  a  proper  dif- 
tance oppofite  to  it,  is  formed  the  Camera  obfcura\  and  by 
pbcing  a  concave  lens  in  a  lamp  of  a  particular  conftruc- 
Uon,  are  rcprefented  the  wonders  of  what  is  called  the  Magic 
Lantern.  In  this  laft  there  is  ufually  a  combination  of  lenfes. 
From  the  effefts  of  convex  glafles  in  colledling  into  a  point 

the  rays  of  lieht  which  pafs  through  them,  arid  thus  forming 

the  images  or  obje£is,  wc  may  conceive  the  manner  in  which 
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images  are  fonned  on  the  retina^  a  thin  membrane  fpteacl  like 
net-work  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 

If  a  fmall  piece  be  cut  out  of  the  back  part  of  the  coat 
e^f  the  eye,  and  a  piece  of  thin  paper  put  in  its  place,  and  the 
eye  directed  towards  any  objed,  an  inverted  pi£lure  of  that  ob- 
je£t  will  be  feen  on  the  paper:  whence  it  is  fuppofed  that 
children,  or  blind  perfons  when  they  recover  their  fight,  at 
firft  fee  objedts  inverted  :  but  this  does  not  follow ;  for  there 
is  no  more  conneftion  between  an  idea  in  our  mind  and 
an  ereft  figure,  than  an  inverted  one.  The  truth  is,  the  doc- 
trine of  vifion  is  not  underftood,  neither  how  we  perceive  ob- 
je£ls,  nor  why,  having  two  eyes,  we  do  not  fee  obje£ts  double. 

The  caufe  of  the  refleftion  of  light,  whereby  we  fee  ob- 
jefts,  is  equally  uncertain.  Various  hypothefes  have  been  form- 
ed to  account  for  it,  but  all  of  them  unfiitisfaftory. 

Several  bodies  both  refraft  and  refledl  the  rays  of  light,  that 
is,  let  part  of  the  rays  pafs  through  them,  and  throw  back 
others  y  as  water ^  glofs^  diamond ^  &c. 

That  part  of  optics  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  refle£^ion,  is 
called  Catoptrics. 

If  a  ray  of  light  fall  perpendicularly  upon  w*ter,  or  any  po- 
lifhcd  furface,  it  will  be  rcflcfted  near  the  perpendicular,  and 
if  it  fall  obliquely,  it  will  be  rcflefted  obliquely  ;  or,  as  it  is 
otherwife  expreffcd,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  refleifion. 

With  this  likewife  the  ancients  were  acquainted  ;  and  Arifto- 
tle  thought  that  it  is  the  refleftion  of  light  from  the  atmo- 
fphere  which  prevents  total  darknefs  after  fun-fet,  and  in  pla- 
ces where  the  fun  does  not  fliine  in  the  day-time :  alfo  that 
rainbows,  halos  or  circles  round  the  fun,  and  mock  funs,  arc 
•all  occafioned  by  the  reflcftion  of  fun-^beams  in  different  cir- 
cumftances. 

It  was  only  in  the  laft  century  that  the  different  colours  of 
the  rainbow  were  accounted  for  upon  the  principles  of  refrac- 
tion and  refleftion,  from  the  rays  of  light  falling  upon  finall 
drops  of  rain  in  a  particular  direftion. 

The  different  refrangibility  and  refleftion  of  the  rays  of 
light  excite  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  different  colours. 

.Thofe  rays  which  do  not  diflfer  from  one  another  in  re- 
frangability  are  faid  to  be  homogeneous,  Thofe  which,  under 
the  fame  circumftances,  are  not  equally  inflefted  by  refraftion, 
are  called  heterogeneous. 

That  part  of  optics  which  treats  of  colours^  is  called  Chko- 
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The  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  caufe  of  the  divcr- 
Ety  of  colours,  were  various  and  uncertaii).  This  matter  was  (irft 
rationally  accounted  for  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  He  difcovered 
that  the  rays  of  light,  which  to  us  appear  to  be  perfeftly  homo- 
geneous, and  white,  are  compofed  of  no  fewer  than  feven  dif- 
ferent colours  \  reJf  oramge,  yellow^  grten^  hltiey  purple^  and 
W0&/  or  indigo ;  and  that  bodies  appear  of  different  colours,  as 
they  have  the  property  of  rcfle£ling  fome  rays  more  power- 
fiilly  than  others.  Hence  a  body  which  is  of  a  black  colour, 
inilead  of  reflefling,  alforhs  all,  or  the  greatefl  part  of  the  rays 
which  fall  upon  it  \  whence  a  black  cloth  imbibes  more  heat 
than  any  other ;  and,  on  tlie  contrary,  a  body  which  appears 
white,  refle£ls  the  greatefl  part  of  the  rays  indifcriminately, 
without  feparating  the  one  from  the  other.  Thus  if  ftrcaks  of 
all  the  feven  colours  be  intermingled  on  the  furfacc  of  a  table, 
and  the  table  made  to  turn  round  quickly,  it  will  appear  white. 
Without  light  vegetables  would  have  no  colour,  but  would  all 
appear  white. 

The  feven  different  colours  of  the  fun-beams  afe  called  Prt*' 
mary  colours ;  and  by  compounding  any  two  of  them,  as  red 
and  yelloiVf  or  yelloiv  and  bltde^  the  intermediate  colours,  as 
•range  or  green,  may  be  produced. 

All  thefe  colours  are  confpicuous  in  the  rainbow,  and  are 
beautifully  exemplified  by  making  the  fun-beams  pafs  through 
a  glafs  phial,  exaftly  cylindrical,  full  of  water,  or  through  a 
glafs  prifm,  into  a  dark  room. 

The  ancients  believed  that  water  was  drawn  up  from  the 
earth,  or  from  the  fountains,  to  the  clouds  by  Iris,  the  mef- 
fcnger  of  Juno,  that  is  of  the  air,  Ovid.  Met,  i.  270. ;  and  the 
goddefs  of  the  rainbow  5  hence  Bihit  ingens  arcus,  Virg.  G.  i. 
380.  \  that  thus  the  clouds  were  fed,  and  rains  produced,  Lu- 
can.  iv.  79. ;  Ovid,  ih. ;  Senec.  ^  N,  i.  6.  to  which  opinion 
Plautus  humoroufly  alludes,  Ctjrc.  i.  2.  41. 

Clouds  often  appear  very  beautifully  coloured,  from  their 
being  compofed  of  aqueous  particles,  between  which  air  is  in- 
terfperfed  j  and  therefore  they  exhibit  various  colours,  accor- 
ding to  the  different  didanccs  of  thefe  aqueous  particles. 

The  opinions  of  feveral  of  the  ancients,  particularly  of  Plato 
and  Pythagoras,  concerning  the  nature  of  light  and  of  colours, 
came  wonderfully  near  to  this  juflly-celebrated  difcovery  of 
Newton,  concerning  the  caufe  of  colours.  They  taught,  that 
colours  were  the  effeft  of  light  tranfmittcd  from  bodies,  and 
containing  fmall  particles  adapted  to  the  organ  of  vifion  j  P/w- 
Urch.  deplacit.  pkilof.    i.    15.  iv.    13.;    ^///  (colores)  quoniam 
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quodam  gignuntur  luminis  iBuy  Lucret.  ii.  807.  &  754,  794-  &C. 
Plato  has  even  defcribcd  the  eflfefts  of  the  mixture  of  colours^ 
and  fays  that  two  colours  might  be  formed  out  of  one ;  and 
while  he  points  out  the  difficulties  of  this  fubjeft,  and  the  me- 
rit of  the  perfon  who  fhould  fully  explain  it,  he,  as  it  were  by 
the  fpirit  of  divination,  pronounces  the  nobleft  eulogium  on 
Newton.  Plato  in  Timao, 

The  doftrine  of  Defcartes  concerning  the  inftantancous  pro- 
pagation of  light,  was  maintained  by  fomc  of  the  followers  of 
Ariftotle,  who  even  employed  the  fame  fimilitude  with  him  to 
illuflrate  it  •,  that,  as  a  long  (lick  or  ftring,  when  ftretched, 
cannot  be  moved  at  one  end  without  being  inftantly  moved  at 
the  other ;  fo  if  an  impulfe  be  made  on  a  particle  of  the  fubtile 
fluid  of  light  next  the  fun,  it  muft  be  inftantaneoufly  commu- 
nicated to  all  the  other  particles  between  the  fun  and  the  organ 
of  fight. 

Ariftotle  even  explained  the  reafon  why  the  rays  of  the  fun 
paffing  through  a  fmall  hole  of  a  fquare  or  triangular  fhape, 
form  a  circular  image  ;  which  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  folved 
by  Maurolieus  or  MarolUy  about  the  middle  of  the  15  th  centu- 
ry. The  reafon  Ariftotle  affigns  is,  that  the  rays  converge  into 
a  cone,   whofe  bafc  is  the  luminous  circle.     Arijiotle^  problem. 

15-  5- 

The  appearance  of  the  Aurora'  Borealis^  or  Streamers^  is  fup- 

pofed  to  proceed  from  eleftric  matter  in  the  atmofphere.  In 
ancient  times  it  feems  to  have  rarely  happened,  as  it  is  fcarcely 
ever  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  claflics.  It  was 
firft  obferved  in  London,  in  1560,  and  called  Burning  Spurs. 
Since  the  year  7716,  it  has  been  more  frequent.  A  hiftory  of 
It  before  that  time  was  written  by  Halley.  It  is  feldom  feen  in 
the  fouthern  hemifphere. 

The  ancients,  although  acquainted  with  the  magnifying  power 
ofglafs,  Sffiec,  Nat.  i.  3.  feem  to  have  had  no  inftruments  of  the 
optica!  kind, but  fpeculums  or  looking-glafles,and  glafs  globes  fill- 
ed with  water.  Thefc  they  are  thought  to  have  ufed  in  perform- 
ing tlicir  minute  works  of  art ;  and  indeed  we  can  fcarcely  con- 
ceive ^he  pofTibility  of  executing  them  without  fuch  affiftance. 
Thus  Pliny  mentions,  on  the  nuthority  of  Cicero,  the  whole  Iliad 
of  Homer,  written  on  parchment,  in  fo  fine  a  charafter,  as  to  be 
contained  in  a  nut-fhell,  vii.  21.  So  -^lian  fpeaks  of  an  ivory 
cliariot,  fo  fmall  and  fo  delicately  framed,  that  a  fly  with  its 
wing  could  cover  it ;  and  a  little  ivory  ihip  of  the  fame  di- 
mcnfions,  i.  i.     Pliny  fays,   that  in  his  time  artificers   made 
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life  pf  emeralds  to  affift  their  fight,  which  were  made  concave, 
the  better  to  collefl  the  rays,  (concavi  ut  vifum  colligant ;)  and 
that  Nero  ufed  them  in  viewing  the  combats  of  gladiators, 
zxxriL  5.  yi  x6.  Seneca  fays,  that  the  fmalleft  letters,  which 
could  iKirdly  be  difcemed  with  the  naked  eye,  might  be  dif- 
tin£U7  read  through  a  glafs  tube  filled  with  water ;  as  the 
ftars  appear  larger  when  viewed  through  a  cloud  ;  ^«^.  ^at. 
\»6.\  and  Aulas  Gellius  fpeaks  not  only  of  multiplying  mir- 
rorSy  but  alfo  of  fueh  as  made  the  objects  appear  inverted ;  xvi, 
18. 

The  magnifying  and  burning  power  of  glafles  is  fuppofed  aU 
fo  to  have  been  known  to  the  Druids,  from  certain  lenticular 
or  fpherical  gems  of  rock  cryftal,  belonging  to  them,  as  it  is 
thought^  which  are  flill  prelerved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  cu^ 
rious. 

The  do^irine  of  the  refraftion  and  refleftion  of  light  has 
been  wonderfully  illuftrated  in  modem  times,  by  the  various  in- 
ventions and  improvements  of  glafles.  Of  thefe  the  moil  re- 
markable are  the  telefcope  and  microfcope,  both  refrafting  and 
refle£ling. 

The  firft  telefcope  was  made  by  Zachary  Janfen^  a  maker  of 
fpe&acles  at  Middleburgh,  in  1590,  Galileo y  profeiTor  of  ma- 
thematics at  Padua,  having  heard  of  this  difcovery  in  1609,  but 
without  feeing  any  fuch  inftrument,  fet  himfelf  to  contrive 
one  of  the  fame  kind  ;  in  which  he  fuccceded,  and  in  a  fliort 
dme  carried  his  improvements  to  a  furprifing  degree  of  per- 
feftion  ;  See  p.  29.  But  it  was  Kepler  who  firft  explained 
the  reafons  of  the  effefts  of  telefcopes. 

The  reflefting  telefcope  was  invented  by  Mr  James  Gregory 
of  Aberdeen,  and  improved  by  Sir  Ifa;ic  Newton.  But  the 
greateft  improvement  on  telefcopes  of  the  dioptric  kind,  was 
made  fome  years  ago  by  Mr  Dollond  ;  who  ingenioufly  contri- 
ved a  method  of  correfting  the  defeds  of  former  inftruments  of 
this  kind,  arifing  from  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of 
light,  by  the  application  of  two  different  kinds  of  glafs,  poflef- 
fcd  of  different  powers  of  refraftion,  and  of  different  figures,  fo 
that  the  effe£ls  of  the  one  exadly  counterbalance  thofc  of  the 
other. 

In  a  refle£ling  telefcope  we  never  fee  the  object  itfclf,  but 
only  that  image  of  it  which  is  formed  next  the  eye  in  the  tele- 
fcope. 

The  magnifying  power  of  the  refledtng  telefcope  was  confi- 

derably  increaled  by  Mr  Short,  and  has  been  lately  augmented 

to  a  wonderful  degree  by  Dr  Herfchel. 
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Tlie  microfcope  was  invented  foon  after  the  telefcope  by 
j^nfen  and  his  fon,  improved  chiefly  by  Leuwefikcchy  a  Dutch 
miylician,  who  was  born  at  Delft  in  1632,  and  died  1723^. 
The  microfcope  has  as  much  extended  the  fphere  of  human 
knowledge,  with  refpeft  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  mi- 
nute fubitances,  as  the  telefcope  in  viewing  diftant  objects. 


Of  MOTION,  and  its  LAWS. 

Motion  is  the  removal  of  a  body  from  one  place  to  another, 
or  a  continual  change  of  place, 

-Any  force  afting  upon  a  body  to  move  it  is  called  a  Power. 
The  mojnentum  or  quantity  of  motion  is  in  proportion  to  the 
force  impreiled.  The  heavier  any  body  is,  the  greater  is  the 
power  required  either  to  move  it,  or  to  flop  its  motion.  That 
fcience  wliich  teaches  the  etFefts  oi powers  or  moving  forces,  in 
as  far  as  they  are  applied  to  engines,  is  called  MECHANICS. 

The  fimple  machines  employed  to  move  bodies  are  called 
mechanical  powers,  Thefe  arc  fix  in  number,  the  lever^  the 
wheel  and  axle^  tlie  pulley j  the  inclined  plane ^  the  wed^e^  and 
the  fcrew. 

1.  The  LEVER,  a  ftraight  bar  of  iron  or  other  fubftance, 
fupported  on  ^fulcrum  or  prop,  made  ufe  of  to  raife  weights  to 
a  fmall  height,  is  of  two  kinds  ;  i .  when  the  weight  to  be  rai- 
fed  is  on  one  end,  the  force  applied  on  the  other,  and  the  prop 
between  both,  but  mucli  nearer  to  the  weight  than  the  power, 
which  is  the  common  fort  of  lever.  1.  AVhen  the  prop  is  at 
one  end,  the  ftrength  applied  to  the  other,  and  the  weight  be- 
tween them.  Thus  in  vaifing  a  water  plug  in  the  ftreets,  the 
workman  puts  an  iron  lever  through  the  hole  of  the  plug,  till 
it  reach  the  ground,  and  making  that  his  prop,  lifts  the  plug 
with  his  flrength  at  the  other  end  of  the  lever.  Our  common 
balance  is  a  common  lever ;  fo  alfo  the  Roman  fteel-yard, 
(Jiatera  vel  trufinaj ;  the  arms  (bmchiaj  of  which,  or  the 
two  ends  of  the  beam,  are  poifed  on  a  prop,  an  axis  or  cen- 
tre, whereon  it  turns.  AVhen  the  weights  on  each  brachium 
are  equal,  the  balance  is  faid  to  be  ///  ivquUibnoy  or  the  we'ghts 
to  equiponderate.  Unequal  weights  hanging  at  difTercnt  dif- 
tances  from  the  centre  may  equiponderate. 

2.  A  wheel  turning  together  with  its  nxisy  hence  called 
AXIS  IN  PERiTROCHio,  which  fervcs  to  raife  weights  to  a  great- 
er height.  The  power  in  this  machine  is  applied  to  the  cir- 
cumference 'of  tlic  wheel,  by  the  motion  cf  which,  a  rope  that 
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is  tied  to  the  weight,  is  wound  about  the  axis,  by  which  th^ 
weight  is  raifed. 

J.  The  PULLEY,  or  a  little  wheel  moveable  about  its  axis 
with  a  rope  running  over  it.  A  machine  made  by  combining 
fcveral  pullies  together,  is  often  made  ufe  of  to  raife  weights, 
when  the  axis  in  perltrochio  cannot  be  applied. 

4.  The  INCLINED  PLANE,  the  advantage  gained  by  which 
is  as  great  as  its  length  exceeds  its  perpendicular  height.  Thus 
if  the  plane  be  three  times  as  long  as  high,  a  weight  may  bp 
rolled  up  on  it  with  a  third  part  of  the  power  which  would 
be  rcquifite  to  draw  up  the  fame  weight  perpendicularly. 

5.  The  WEDGE ;  which  may  be  confidered  as  two  equal- 
ly inclined  planes  joined  together, 

6.  The  SCREW  ;  which  cannot  properly  be  called  a  fimple 
power,  bccaufe  it  is  never  ufed  without  the  application  of  a  le- 
ver, or  winch,  to  aflift  in  turning  it  j  and  then  it  becomes  a 
compound  engine  of  very  great  force,  either  for  prefling  the 
parts  of  bodies,  or  for  raifing  great  weights. 

Various  machines  are  conftrufted,  in  which  thefe  fimple 
mechanic  powers  are  all  combined  j  hence  called  compound  ma^ 
chines.  We  may  judge  of  the  kifowledge  of  the  ancients  in 
mechanics  from  the  ftupendous  works  which  they  reared ;  efpe- 
cially  from  their  moveable  towers,  and  other  warlike  engines. 

A  thing  of  the  greateft  importance  in  mechanics  is  to  difco^ 
ver  the  centre  of  gravity  of  bodies. 

The  CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY  in  a  body  is  a  point  where  all 
the  parts  of  the  body,  in  whatever  pofition  it  is,  are  in  aquUlhrio. 
\\Tien  the  centre  of  gravity  is  fuftained,  the  body  remains  at 
reft.  When  feveral  bodies  are  joined  together,  that  point  on 
which  the  whole  may  be  poifed,  is  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Hence  a  building  will  ftand,  although  confidcrably  bent  from 
the  perpendicular,  while  its  centre  of  gravity  is  fupported  :  as 
the  famous  tower  ot  Pifa,  which  inclines  fcventcen  feet ;  fo 
at  Bologna,  &c.  Whatever  point  in  a  body  or  machine  fuflain^ 
the  centre  of  gravity,  fuftains  the  whole  weight  \  fo  that  the 
force  with  which  any  body  tends  towards  the  earth,  is,  as  it 
were,  collefted  in  that  centre. 

The  laws  of  motion,  eftabliftied  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  which 
he  calls  the  Lanvs  of  Naturcj  are  three  in  number. 

I.  AW  bodies  continue  in  the  ftatc  they  are  in,  whether  of 
reft  or  motion,  till  they  are  obliged  to  alter  that  (late  by  fome 
force  imprefled.  Ail  motion  is  naturally  redlilincal  or  in  a 
{Iraight  line . 

2.  The 
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2.  The  change  of  motion  is  always  proportional  to  the  mo« 
Ving  force  imprefled,  and  is  always  made  in  the  fame  dire£tion 
with  the  imprefling  force* 

3.  Aftion  is  always  equal  and  contrary  to  re-a£lion.  When 
one  body  ftrikes  againft  another,  both  fufFer  equally.  Thus  si 
loadftone  draws  iron,  and  is  equally  drawn  by  iron.  The 
weight  of  the  carriage  pulls  back  the  horfe,  as  much  as  the 
horfe  pulls  it  forward. 

That  fcience  which  explains  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  pro- 
perties of  body  is  called  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  force  of  gravity  decreafes  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance 
increafes,  or  as  the  diftance  multiplied  by  itfclf  increafes ;  that 
is,  a  body  at  twice  the  diftance  of  another  attrafts  with  only  a 
fourth  part  of  the  force  ;  at  thrice  the  diftance,  with  a  ninth 
part  \  at  four  times  the  diftance,  with  a  fixteenth  part  \  and  fo 
on. 

The  velocity  of  falling  bodies  is  in  proportion  to  the  times 
of  their  defcent;  thus,  if  a  body  move  one  mile  the  firft  minute. 
It  will  move  three  the  fecond,  five  the  tliird,  feven  the  fourth, 
nine  the  fifth,  and  fo  on.  Hence  the  whole  fpaces  are  as  the 
fquares  of  the  times ;  thus  in  two  minutes  the  body  will  have 
fallen  four  miles ;  in  three,  nine  \  and  in  four,  fixteen  5  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  found  that  a  body  falls  about  fixteen  feet  in  one 
fecond  of  time ;  in  two  feconds,  four  times  fixteen,  or  fixty- 
four  feet  5  in  three  feconds,  nine  times  fixteen,  or  144  feet> 
&c. 

When  a  body  moves  by  two  joint  forces,  not  in  tlie  fame 
direflion,  and  uniformly  by  both,  it  will  move  in  a  ftralght 
line,  and  will  defcribe  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  in 
the  fame  time  that  it  would  defcribe  either  of  the  fides  by 
one  of  the  forces  fingly.  But  if  one  of  the  forces  aft  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  the  body  move  fafter  and  fafter  as 
it  goes  forward,  which  is  called  an  accelerative  force^  then  the 
line  defcribed  will  be  a  curve.  And  this  is  the  cafe  of  all  bo- 
fdies  projefted  in  a  redtilincal  diredlion,  and  at  the  fame  time 
afted  upon  by  the  power  of  gravity,  llie  curves  which  bo- 
dies defcribe  are  different  in  different  circumftances.  The  cunx 
which  a  ftone  projected  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  defcribcs, 
is  called  a  Parabola ;  produced  by  the  joint  cffeft  of  the  pro- 
jedlile  force,  or  the  force  with  which  it  was  thrown,  and  tlie 
force  of  gravity,  by  which  it  is  every  moment  drawn  to  the 
earth. 

In  like  manner,  the  circular  figure  defcribed  by  a  body  moving 
round  a  centre  is  formed  by  tlie  joint  aftion  of  the  centripetal 

and 
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snd  ventrifugal forces^  called  by  the  general  name  of  CENTRAL 
FORCES,  finular  to  that  produoed  by  a  (lone  wheeled  round 
one's  head  with  a  fling.  The  force  of  gravity  and  the  circular 
motion  of  the  planets  was  known  to  the  ancients,  Lucret,  i.  983. 
ftc;  Fttruv,  ix.  4.;  Plutarch,  de  facte  in  orbe  luna. 

The  Tarious  effefts  of  thefe  central  forces,  arifing  from  the 
difibrent  magnitude  and  diftance  of  the  revolving  bodies  from 
dieir  centre,  have  been  defcribed  by  Kepler  {Seep*  29.),  and  de- 
monftrated  by  Newton  with  wonderful  ingenuity.  But  they 
cannot  be  thoroughly  underftood  without  a  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  mathematical  ftudies,  particularly  with  Geometry j 
trigonometry^  and  Conic  SeBions,  The  following  hints,  how- 
ever, may  be  of  ufe  to  give  the  learner  fome  idea  of  the  fub- 

tea. 


First  Principles  of  GEOMETRY,  &c. 

Geometry  originally  was  no  more  than  the  art  of  mea- 
foring  the  earth,  (from  yta  or  yn^  the  earth,  and  /^iTfia,  to 
meafure  5)  but  at  prefent  denotes  the  fcience  of  magnitude  in 
^eral.  It  had  its  rife  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  ncceflary  every 
year  to  meafure  the  land  after  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile. 
In  modem  times  it  has  been  applied  with  fuccefs  to  illuftratc 
Geography  and  Aftronomy. 

Geometry  has  magnitude  for  its  objeft,  and  treats  of  the 
properties  of  lines,  furfaces,  and  folids. 

Every  furface  is  bounded  by  at  lead  three  ftraight  lines,  or 
by  one  or  more  curve  lines  :  and  every  folid  is  bounded  by  one 
or  more  furfaces. 

Two  ftraight  lines  inclining  to  each  other  and  meeting  in  a 
point  form  an  angle.  If  both  lines  are  ftraight,  it  is  called  a 
Tighi4ined  angle ;  if  one  of  them  be  curved,  a  'mixed  angle  ; 
if  both  be  curved,  a  curve-lined  angle. 

If  a  right  line  fall  upon  another,  fo  as  to  make  the  angles  on 
Wh  fides  equal,  it  is  faid  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  on 
^hich  it  ftands,  and  the  two  angles  on  each  fide  are  called 
^ight  angles. 

Thus,  if  the  right  line  D  C  (See  fig.  i.)  fall  on  the  right  line 
A  B,  fo  as  to  make  the  two  angles  A  C  D  and  BCD  equal  to 
each  other  ;  then  D  C  is  perpendicular  to  A  B  and  the  angles 
arc  faid  to  be  right  angles. 

In  defcribing  angles  mathematicians  always  exprefs  the  nne;le 
^  three  letters,  putting  that  letter  which  ftands  at  the  point 

where 
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where  the  lines  meet  in  the  middle.     Thus  the  angle,  which 
is  formed  by  the  line  A  C  and  C  D,  is  called  A  C  D. 

If  an  angle  be  greater  than  a  right'  one,  it  is  called  an  obtufe 
atigle ;  if  lefs,  an  acute  angle. 

Lines  in  the  fame  direction  not  inclined  to  one  another,  or 
equally  diltant,  and  which,  if  prolonged,  would  never  meet, 
are  called  Parallel  lines. 

If  a  right  line  be  carried  round  a  point,  it  will  form  a  circle* 
The  point  is  called  the  centre ;  and  the  curve  defcribed,  the 
periphery  or  circumference  of  the  circle.  Any  ftraight  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  is  called  the  radi" 
us  ;  any  ilraight  line  drawn  through  the  centre,  and  terminated 
by  the  circumference,  a  diameter  >•  which  divides  the  circle  into 
two  equal  parts  ox  femicircles^  and  is  double  of  the  radius y  hence 
called  alfo  the  femi-dia meter.  The  diameters  and  radii  of  the 
fame  circle  are  always  equal  to  one  another. 

The  circumference  of  every  circle  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided 

into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees ;  t2ich  degree  into  60   mi" 

nutes ;  each    minute   into   60  feconds ;    and  thefe   into  thirds^ 

fourths y  &c.  greater  or  lefs  according  to  the  length  of  the  ro- 

dius* 

They  are  marked  thus  ;  8°  3'  4"  5'"  6^  &c.;  8  degrees^  3 
viinutesy  4  fecojidsy  5  thirdsy  6  fourths^  &c.  eaCh  including  66 
of  the  following  denomination. 

The  circumference  of  a  circle  is  divided  into  360  parts,  be- 
caufe  that  number  can  be  divided  into  more  aliquot  parts  than 
any  other  convenient  number ;  thus,  into  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8, 
9,  1 2,  &c.  parts  ;  though  fome  are  of  opinion  that  the  cir* 
cle  might  be  more  advanta^eoufly  divided  into  an  hundred 
parts,  on  account  of  the  facility  of  fubdividing  it  into  decimal 
parts.  But  tlie  ufual  divifion  into  360  parts  is  with  propriety  re- 
tained on  account  of  its  being  ufcd  by  the  ancient  matliema- 
ticians. 

The  circumference  of  a  circle  is  faid  to  be  incommetfuralle 
to  its  d'-ametery  bccaufe  no  cxaci  proportion  between  them  can 
be  afcertaliK-d.  The  proportion  commonly  ufed  is  7  to  22,  or 
113  to  3<5';  ihu.^  if  the  diameter  be  12  feet,  then,  as  7  is  to 
2  2,  fo  is  12  to  tlie  circumference  of  the  circle,  which  propor- 
tion was  Invented  by  Arciumedcs,  who  alfo  fquared  i\\t parabola ^ 
and  firft  found  out  the  proportion  between  a  cone,  a  fphere,  and  a 
cylinder  of  the  fiimc  height  and  bafe,  to  be  as  i,  2,  3,  fo  that  a 
cylinder  is  tlic  triple  of  a  cone,  and  one  and  a  half  of  a  fphere  : 
whence  he  orderi^d  a  cone,  a  fpbere,  and  a  cylinder  to  be  en- 
graved on  his  fi'pulchre,  whereby  Cicero,  while  tjucllor  at  Sy- 
racuse, 
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iSciik,  difcoveved  it,  after  it  had  been  long  unriotieed  by  his 
oountrymen,  and  was  overgrown  with  briars  and  bufhes,  Cic^ 
Tu/c.  ^aft.  V.  23. 

The  modcmsr  havc  carried  th^li*  calculations  of  this  propor- 
tion between  the  diameter  and  circumference  of  a  circle  (till 
nearer  to  the  trutb.  Among  the  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  was 
Ludolfvan  Ceulen^  a  Dutch  mathematician,  about  the  begin- 
»bg  of  laft  century,  on  whofc  tomb-ftone,  in  imitation  of  Ar- 
chimedes, the  proportion  is  engraveil  to  36  places  of  figures. 
Since  the  dtfcovery  of  fluxions,  this  proportion  may  be  carried 
to  any  affignable  l^gth. 

Any  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  called  ah  arch 
or  arc  :  and  an  ai^e  of  as  many  degrees^  zi  it  contains  parts  of  the 
360,  into  which  the  cfrcumference  is  divided. 

Any  line  drawn  from  one  end  of  an  arc  to  the  other  is  called 
» chords  and  any  part  of  a  circle  cut  off  by  a  chord,  is  called  a 
fegment.  Any  part  of  a  circle,  lefs  or  greater  than  a  femlcir- 
dc,  contained  Wtwecn  two  radii  and  an  arc,  is  called  afeclor. 

A  line  drawn  frtMn  one  end  of  an  arc  perpendicular  to  a 
fiameter  drawn*  from  the  other  end  of  the  fame  arc,  is  called 
tbijine  of  that  arc.     The  greateft  poflible  fine  is  the  radius. 

A  perpendicular  line  drawn  from  either  end  of  the  diameter 
is  called  the  tangent  of  a  circle. 

What  an  arc  wants  of  the  quadrant  or  fourth  of  a  circle  is 
called  the  complement  of  that  ate  5  and  what  it  wants  of  a  fe- 
micircle,  the  fupplement  of  the  arc.  The  Jiney  tatigcrit^  &€. 
of  the  complement  of  any  arc,  is  called  the  co-fivc^  co-tangent, 
he   of  that  arc. 

A  right-lined  angle  is  meafured  by  an  arc  of  a  circle  de- 
fcribed  upon  tlic  angular  point  as  a  centre,  comprehended  be- 
tween the  two  legs  that  form  the  angle ;  thus  a  right  angle  is 
90  degrees,  becaufe  tlie  arc  fo  defcribed  is  a  quadrant. 

In  die  annexed  figure,  (fee  Fig.  2.),  C  is  the  centre  of  the 
cle ;  A  R  B  S,  the  circumference  ;  A  C  or  C  B,  the  radius ;  A  B, 
die  diameter ;  the  curved  line  B  D  is  an  arc ;  the  ftraiglu  line 
B  D  or  D  B,  the  chord  of  that  arc ;  and  BCD,  the  a?igL'  of 
which  the  arc  D  B  is  the  meafure. 

D  E  is  xhtftne  of  the  arc  D  B  or  of  the  angle  BCD. 

B  T  a  tangent  of  the  circle  -,  and  B  F,  the  tangent  oi  the  angle 
B  C  D  or  B  C  F,  or  of  the  arc  B  D  :  C  F,  ihcfecant  of  the  flmie 
arc  or  angle. 

The  curved  line  D  S  is  the  complement  of  the  arc  B  D,  being 
as  much  as  that  arc  wants  of  the  c^uadrant  B  S  5  and  D  A  is 
^^'/i^//J8^^»/ of  the  fame  arc. 
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In  like  manner  the  angle  DCS  is  the  complement  of  the  angle 
BCD;  and  the  angle  A  CD  is  \ki<t  fupplemenVoi  the  angle 
BCD. 

D  H  tht  Jine  of  the  complementary  angle  D  C  S  is  the  co^ 
fine  of  the  angle  BCD. 

G  S  the  tangent  of  the  complementary  angle  DCS  is  the 
co^tangent  of  the  angle  BCD. 

C  G  the  fecant  of  the  complementary  angle  D  C  S  is  the  co^ 
fecant  of  the  angle  B  C  D. 

C  S  the  radius  is  the  ftne  of  the  right  angle  S  C  B,  which 
having  no  complementary  angle  has  no  co-fine ;  and  there  can 
be  no  determined  tangent  or  fecant  of  a  right  angle. 

The  meafures  of  all  thefe  lines  for  different  angles  are  given 
in  tables  calculated  to  facilitate  trigonometrical  operations. 

A  figure  bounded  by  ftraight  lines  is  called  a  reBilineal  fi- 
gure, A  figure  bounded  by  three  right  lines  is  called  a  trian'- 
gUi  if  the  three  lines  be  equal  to  one  another,  an  equilateral 
triangle ;  if  two  fides  are  equal  to  one  another,  and  the  third 
not  equal,  an  ifofceles  triangle ;  if  none  of  the  fides  are  equal 
to  one  another,  afcalene  triangle. 

A  triangle  having  one  of  its  angles  right,  a  right^ngled  tri^ 
angle ;  having  one  of  its  angles  obtufe  or  greater  than  a  right 
angle,  an  obtufe-angled  triangle ;  having  all  its  angles  acute,  or 
lefs  than  a  right  angle,  an  acute-angled  triangle. 

In  all  right-angled  triangles,  the  fides  comprehending  the 
right  angle  are  called  the  legs ;  and  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  right 
angle,  the  hypotenufe. 

Both  obtufe  and  acute  angled  triangles  are  in  general  called 
oblique-angled  triangles ;  in  all  which  any  fide  is  called  the  bafe^ 
and  the  other  two,  the  fides. 

The  three  angles  of  every  triangle,  when  taken  together,  are 
equal  to  2  right  angles  or  1 80  degrees ;  and  therefore  the  two 
acute  angles  of  a  right-angled  triangle  make  exaftly  90  de- 
grees. 

That  part  of  praQical  geometry  which  teaches  the  manner  of 
finding  the  proportions  between  the  fides  and  angles  is  called 
TRIGONOMETRY. 

A  figure  bounded  by  four  fides  is  called  a  quadrilateral  fi- 
gure ;  if  the  oppofite  fides  art  parallel,  a  parallelogram ;  if  the 
angles  of  a  parallelogram  be  right  angles,  the  figure  is  called  a 
reiJufighy  or  a  right-angled  parallelogram  ;  if  all  tlie  fides  are  e- 
qual,  and  tlie  angles  right,  Tifquare ;  if  the  fides  are  all  equal 
but  the  angles  not  right,  it  li  called  a  rhombus  ox  lozenge, 
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A  line  joining  the  oppofite  angles  of  any  parallelogram  is  call-> 
ed  its  Jiagona/  or  diameter.  In  every  parallelogram,  therefore, 
two  diagonals  may  be  drawn,  which  in  the  fquare  and  rec- 
tangle are  equal  to  one  another  5  and  the  diagonal  divides  every 
parallelogram  into  two  equal  parts. 

A  figure  nearly  refembling  a  rhombus  is  called  a  rhomboid : 
when  the  four  fides  are  not  equal,  and  none  of  them  parallel 
to  one  another,  a  trapezium  and  trapezoid. 

Every  other  right-lined  figure,  that  has  more  fides  than  four, 
b  called  a  polygon  \  according  to  the  number  of  its  fides,  pentUm 
pn^  btxHgon^  beptUgon^  oEtHgony  &c.:  if  the  fides  are  equal  to 
one  another,  a  regular  polygon. 

Solid  figures  are  fuch  as  have  length,  breadth,  and  thickneft  5 
and  are  bounded  by  one  or  more  furfaces. 

A  folid  body  exadly  round  is  called  a  globe  or  fphere ;  which 
we  may  conceive  to  be  formed  by  the  circumvolution  of  a  fc* 
micircle  round  its  diameter,  fp  that  every  part  of  its  furfacc  is 
equally  diftant  from  a  point  within  it  called  its  centre. 

A  fpherical  figure,  not  exa£^ly  round,  is  called  z/pheroid. 

If  we  fuppofe  a  folid  to  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a 
right-angled  parallelogram  about  one  of  its  fides,  it  is  called  a 
cjlinder  or  roller ^  and  the  ends  of  it  are  equal  circles ;  but  a 
folid,  whofe  ends  are  elliptical,  is  called  a  cylindroid^  ox  fiat  roller. 

A  folid  body  bounded  by  three  or  more  plane  fides,  inclifp 
lung  gradually  from  its  bale  to  a  point,  is  called  a  pyramid. 

A  folid,  whofe  fides  are  parallelograms,  and  its  ends  two 
fimilar  equal  plane  figures,  parallel  to  one  another,  is  called 
zprifm. 

A  folid  bounded  by  ^ix  equal  fquares,  placed  perpendicular 
to  one  another,  is  called  a  cube. 

A  folid  body  having  a  circle  for  its  bafe,  and  its  top  termi- 
nated in  a  point  or  vertex^  in  the  fiorm  of  a  fuga^  loaf,  is  call- 
ed a  cone  ;  which  may  be  conceived  to  be  formed  by  the  revo- 
lution of  a  right-angled  triangle  round  one  of  its  legs.  When 
the  fides  are  pcrfeftly  equal,  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  exprelTed, 
when  its  axis  is  normal  or  perpendicular  to  its  bafe,  it  is  called 
a  right  cone ;  when  its  axis  is  inclined  to  its  bafe,  and  its  fides 
unequal,  z/calene  cone. 

Curve  lines  or  figures  formed  by  cutting  a  cone  with  a  plane, 
arc  called  CONIC  SECTIONS  ;  whence  that  part  of  geomc- 
nj  which  treats  of  thefe  curves  and  figures  has  got  its  name. 
The  chief  of  them  are  tlie  parab^loy  hyperh^la^  and  ellipfis  or 
ellipfe. 

K  2  A 
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A  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  ellipfe  U  paitlcultrly 
xequifite  for  underftanding  the  motion  of  the  planets. 

An  ellipfe  may  be  defcribed  by  fixing  the  ends  of  a  thread  to 
two  points  in  a  plane,  ^or  tying  them  to  two  pins  iluck  in  a 
table  \  and  then  with  a  pencil  keeping  the  thread  ftretched^ 
and  marking  all  around  the  line  it  defcribes ;  thus,  A  I)  ^  ^ 
(See figure  3.  J 

The  curved  line  is  called  the  circumference  of  the  ellipfe, 
^nd  forms  an  oblong  jciind  of  circle  \  the  two  points  F  f  are  cal- 
led the  foci  or  focufes  \  a  ftraight  line  pafhng  through  them 
and  produced  both  ways  to  the  circumference,  is  called  the 
greater  axis  or  longeft  diameter^  as.  A,  a  j  a  point  upon  this  line 
in  the  middle  between  the  fod^  is  the  centre  of  the  ellipfe ^  as, 
C;  a  line  pafTing  through  this  point,  and  croffmg  the  greater 
axis  at  right  angles,  is  X^e,fbortefi  diameter  or  lejferaxis^  as,  D  d» 
.  If  an  ellipfe  is  fuppofed  to  revolve  on  its  longer  axis,  it  will 
generate  what  is  called  an  obhng  fperiod ;  if  on  its  (horter  ^ois^ 
an  oblate  /period^  fuch  as  is  the  figure  of  the  eardi^ 


Of  the  HEAVENLY  BODIES, 

TO  form  a  juft  conception  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  w« 
mud  fuppofe  them  to  be  viewed  from  the  fun.  In  this 
fitua^ion  the  flars  would  appear  as  fo  many  bright  fpots  of  dif* 
fercnt  magnit^ide  and  fplcndour  fixed  in  a  concave  fpherc,  al- 
ways remaining  at  tlie  fame  diftance  from  one  another :  and  the 
planets,  as  fo  many  lucid  orbs,  moving  among  .the  fixed  flarl 
with  different  degrees  of  velocity,  5|nd  completing  their  revo- 
lutions in  different  periods  j  but  each  of  them  always  in  the 
fame  fpace  of  time.  The  planets  would  alfo  appear  of  very 
different  bulks,  and  fome  of  them  to  be  accompanied  by  fmaller 
bodies  always  moving  round  them. 

I,  The  PlanLTS  and  their  SaTMZLITES. 

If  we  fuppofe  a  fpedator  at  the  fun  capable  of  difcovering 
|he  diftances  of  the  planets,  they  will  appear  to  move  in  differ- 
ent orbits  ;  thus.  Mercury,  Venus,  tlie  Earth  attended  by  the 
moon,  and  Mars.  (See fig.  4.) 
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So  Jttpkct,  Sal:iirn,  and  the  Georgtum  Jiiasy  in  tnucli  larger 
circles  ;  which  will  be  better  underftood  by  means  of  a  plane- 
tarium. 

The  oiWts  of  the  planets,  however,  arc  not  exaftly  circidafi 
nor  in  the  fame  plane,  as  they  are  nfually  rcprefented  in  a  du^* 
gram,  or  by  a  planetarium,  but  elliptical,  and  croffing  each 
other  obliquely  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens.  So  that  if 
we  take  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  or  of  the  ecliptic,  as  % 
ftandard,  and  fuppofe  it  to  be  continued  every  way,  the  paths 
of  the  other  planets  will  be  differently  inclined  towards  it. 

The  points  where  the  orbit  of  any  planet  intcrfefts  the 
plane  of  the  ecHptic  are  called  its  mdes  ;  and  a  ftraight  line  be- 
tween thefe  pointSj  the  line  of  the  nodes, 

TTie  orbits  of  all  the  planets  are  in  fuch  a  pofitlon,  that  one 
of  \ht\Tfoci  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  fun ;  thus,  let  Ac 
ellipfe  AD/irf(fee  fig.  3.)  reprefent  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  F 
will  be  the  centre  of  the  fun.       ^ 

The  diftance  between  the  centre  of  the  fun  and  the  centre  of 
the  orbit,  is  called  tlie  Eccentricity  of  the  planet,  as,  F  C. 

In  every  revolution  the  planet  approaches  once  to  the  fun, 
and  once  recedes  from  it.  The  point  in  which  it  is  at  the 
greateft  diftancci  is  called  its  Aphelium  or -0/7 ;  as,  as  the 
point  in  which  it  is  at  the  leaft  diftanc^,  the  Periheliumt 
as,  A.  Thefe  points  at  the  ends  of  the  greater  axis  are  called 
the  APSIDES  or  auges  of  the  planet,  and  hence  the  greater /i*rr 
ts^fometinies  called  the  line  of  the  apples. 

That  diftance  of  a  planet  from  the  fun  is  called  its  mean  dtC- 
tunce,  which  is  equally  different  from  the  greateft  and  the  Icaft; 
af,  at  D  or  d,  the  extremities  of  the  fmailer  axis. 

Although  the  centre  of  the  fun  be  commonly  reckoned  the 
point  round  which  the  planets  revolve,  yet  that  Is  not  ftriftly 
true  ;  for  the  fun  himfelf  not  only  turns  on  his  a^is,  but  is  a- 
gitated  bv  a  fmall  motion  round  what  is  called  the  centre  tf 
gravity  ot  the  whole  fyftcm. 

A  planet  moves  with  different  degrees  of  velocity  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  its  orbit.  The  nearer  it  is  to  the  fun,  the  fwifter  i$ 
its  motion-  Thus  the  earth  takes  almoft  eight  days  more  to 
run  through  the  northern  half  of  the  ecliptic,  when  it  is  far- 
theft  from  the  fun,  than  it  does  to  pafs  through  the  fouthern  5 
fo  that  our  fummer  is  that  much  longer  than  tlie  fummer  of 
the  other  hemifphere,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  4000  years,  a- 
mounts  to  more  than  87  year^.  And  hence  alfo  among  other 
fcaioDS)  the  temperature  of  places  in  the  higher  nortliern  lati- 
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tudes  is  much  more  mild  than  in  the  correfpondent  fouthem 
latitudes. 

The  more  diftant  the  planets  are  from  the  fun,  the  flower 
they  move  in  their  orbits  *,  fo  that  the  periodical  times  of  their 
revolutions  are  greater,  both  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of 
^eir  orbit  and  the  flownefs  of  their  motion. 

By  the  obfc;rvation  of  certain  fpots  on  the  furface  of  planets^ 
it  has  been  difcovered,  that  befides  their  motion  round  the  fun 
each  of  them  moves  round  its  axis  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
earth. 

A  ball  whirled  from  the  hand  into  the  open  air  turns  round 
upon  a  line  within  itfelf^  while  it  moves  forward;  fuch  a 
line  as  this  is  meant  when  we  fpeak  of  the  axis  of  a  planet. 

The  earth  and  the  other  planets  move  round  the  fun  as  they 
do  round  their  axis,  from  weft  to  eaft. 

None  of  the  planets,  in  any  part  of  their  orbits,  recede  far-* 
ther  from  the  ecliptic  on  either  fide  than  8  degrees  \  fo  that  the 
breadth  of  the  zodiac  is  only  \6  degrees. 

The  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  23^  degrees  to  the  plane  of 
Its  orbit :  and  confequently  goes  thpt  far  north  and  fouth  of 
the  equino£tial  line  :  hence  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  This 
obliquity  is  Ibund  to  be  now  above  the  third  part  of  a  degree 
lefs  than  it  was  ip  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  afcribed  to 
the  force  of  tlie  attraction  of  the  fun  and  alfo  of  the  moon  v 
upon  the  earth. 

The  fame  attraSion  of  the  fun  and  moon  on  the  earth  caiu<^ 
fcs  it  to  be  ^o  feconds  later  every  year  of  coming  round  to  the 
fame  point  in  the  equator,  or,  as  it  is  called,  to  the  equinoc'* 
tia!  point,  than  it  did  the  year  before.  So  that  all  the  ftars  an^ 
nually  (hift  50  feconds  forward  before  the  apparent  place  of  the 
fun  ;  which  is  called  the  precession  of  the  eqpinoxes,  the 
retrogradation  of  the  foljVitial  and  equinonial  points^  xht  progrejjion 
or  movement  of  the  Ji an  in  hngitude ;  and  makes  a  degree  in  72 
years ;  about  3 1  degrees  fince  the  time  of  Meton,  the  invent* 
or  of  the  cycle  of  the  moop  or  the  golden  number,  about  2:^24 
years  ago.  Thus  the  conftellations,  in  which  the  fun  at  that 
(ime  feemed  to  move  at  the  vernal  equinox,  or  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year,  have  now  got  near  3 1  degrees  forward  5  thofe 
which  then  were  in  ArieSy  are  now  in  Taurus,  &c.  and  the 
ftars,  wliich  fet  at  any  particular  feafon  of  the  year  in  the  time 
of  Virgil,  for  inftance,  now  fet  at  a  different  time. 

The  annual  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  fun  makes  the 
ftars  appear  to  go  round  the  earth  in  23  hours,  56  minutes,  4  fcr 
^ond3 ;  fo  tliat  if  we  obferve  this  nighty  when  any  ftar  dif^pp^^f  s 
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behind  t  chimni^  or  comer  of  a  houfe  at  a  little  diftance,  |lie 
lameftar  will  disappear  next  night  3  minutes  56  feconds  (bon- 
er, the  fecond  night  7  minutes  52  feconds  fooner,  and  fa 
on  through  the  year  :  fo  that  in  365  days,  as  meafurcd 
bf  the  return  of  the  fun  to  the  meridian,  diere  are  366 
days  as  meafured  by  the  ftars  returning  to  it.  The  former 
are  cs^cA  filar  days,  and  the  hxtetftdereal.  Hence  in  365  days 
Ae  earth  turns  366  times  round  its  axis  \  and  therefore,  as 
a  turn  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  completes  a  fidereal  day,  there 
muft  be  one  fidereal  day  more  in  a  year  than  the  number  of  fo- 
br  days ;  one  day  being  loft  with  refpe£l  to  the  number  of 
folar  days  in  a  year,  by  the  planets  going  round  the  fun ;  juft 
as  it  would  be  loft  to  a  traveller,  who  in  going  round  the  earth 
would  lofe  one  day  by  following  the  apparent  diurnal  motion 
of  the  fun  ;  and  confequently  would  reckon  one  day  lefs  at  his 
return,  than  thofe  who  remained  all  the  while  at  the  place 
from  which  he  fet  out. 

The  earth's  motion  on  its  axis  being  perfeftly  uniform,  and 
equal  at  all  times  of  the  year,  the  fidereal  days  are  always  pre- 
cifdy  of  an  equal  length  \  and  fo  would  the  folar  or  natural 
days  alfo  be,  if  the  earth'?  orbit  were  a  perfeft  circle,  or  its 
axis  perpendicular  to  its  orbit.  But  the  earth's  diurnal  motion 
on  an  inclined  axis,  and  its  annual  motion  in  an  elliptic  orbit, 
caufc  the  fun's  apparent  motion  in  the  heavens  to  be  une- 
qual. For  fometimes  he  takes  more  than  24  hours  to  perform 
a  revolution  from  the  meridian  to  the  meridian,  and  Xometimes 
Ws,  according  to  a  well-regulated  clock.  So  that  time  (liewii 
by  an  equally  going  clock  and  a  true  fun-dial  is  never  the  fame, 
but  at  four  times  of  the  year.  From  the  24th  December  till 
the  15th  of  April,  the  clock  goes  before  the  fun  ;  from  that 
time  till  the  i6th  June  the  fun  will  be  before  the  clock ;  from 
thence  till  the  31ft  Auguft  the  clock  will  be  before  the  fun,  and 
from  thence  to  the  24th  December  the  fun  will  be  fafter  than 
the  clock. 

The  difference  between  the  time  fhewn  by  a  well-regulated 
clock  and  a  true  fun-dial  is  called  the  equation  of  timi. 

When  we  fpeak  of  the  fun  as  moving  in  the  ecliptic,  the 
diftance  which  he  h'a*  .gone  at  any  time  from  his  apogee^  or 
fartheft  point  from  the  earth,  till  he  return  to  it  again,  is  call- 
ed his  mean  anomoly ;  and  is  reckoned  in  figns  and  degrees,  al- 
lowing 30  degrees  to  a  fign.  When  the  fun's  anomaly  is  lefs 
Aan  6  figns,  the  folar  noon  precedes  the  clock  noon  \  and  when 
more,  the  contrary. 

Thus  neither  the  days  nor  hours,  as  meafured  by  the  fun's 
ipparent  motion,  are  of  an  e(]^ual  length;  owing,  ift,  to  the 
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udecpisA  progreffion  of  the  earth  through  her  orbit,  as  fli^  ta&ei 
near  eight  days  more  to  run  through  the  northerii  part  of  the 
celiac  than  the  fouthern  \  and  adly,  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  to  the  equator,  on-  which  laft  We  meafiire  time;  ae 
cmial  portions  of  the  one  do  not  correfpond  to  equal  portions 
of  the  other,  which  may  be  illudrated  on  arty  globe. 

The  fatellites  of  the  planets  cannot  be  feen  without  a  tclc- 
fcope,  although  fome  of  them  are  fuppofed  to  be  bigger  than; 
di^  earth. 

The  fatellites  revolve  round  the  planets  and  attend  them  in 
their  orbits,  as  tlic  moon  does  the  earth.  According  to  their  re- 
fpe£live  diftanccs  from  the  primary  planet,  they  are  divided 
iatojfir/ly  fecond^  thirds  &c.  The  nearcft  is  called  \!titjirjt^  ami 
£>  on. 

The  periods  of  their  revolutions  are ;  of  the  moon,  29  days^« 
12  hours,  44  minutes :  of  the  ift  fatellite  of  Jupiter>  id« 
i8h.  36  m. — of  the  fecond,  3d.  13  h.  15  m.— of  the  thirds 
7d.  3  h.  59  m. — of  the  fourth  or  outermoft,  16  d.  i8h.  3  m. 
The  firft  fa,tellite  or  moon  of  Saturn  goes  round  him  in  i.  d. 
21  h.  19  m. ;  the  fecond,  in  2  d.  17  h.  40  m. ;  the  third,<  in 
4d.  12  h.  25  m.;  the  fourth,  in  15  d.  22  h.  41  m. ;  and  die 
fifth,  in  79  d.  7  h.  48  m. 

The  point  in  wliich  tiie  moon  is  at  her  greateft  didanci* 
from  tlie  centre  of  the  earth,  is  called  her  APOGEE,  Apo^ 
geum  or  Apogcton ;  at  her  lead  pofiible  diflance,  her  PERI* 
GEE,  or  Perlgfum :  which  names  anciently,  when  the  earth 
^^as  confidered  as  the  rcntre  of  the  fyltem,  were  applied  to 
tlie  fun  and  all  the  planets. 

The  planets,  when  viewed  from  the  earth,  apf>ear  to  bo 
Continually  changing  their  places,  both  with  refpedl:  to  the 
ftars  and  one  another;  whence  their  name,  PLANET JS, 
Sidera  errantia  vel  vagantia^  plahets  or  wandering  ftars.  They 
(ieem  fometimes  to  be  going  forwards,  fomctimcs  backwards, 
and  at  other  times  to  be  ftationary. 

Wlien  a  planet  appears  to  move  according  to  the  order  of 
the  figns  of  the  Zodiac,  its  motion  is  faid  to  be  Direct,  or 
IN  coNsrQUFNT)A,  but  whcn  its  apparent  motion  is  contrary 
to  the  order  of  the  figns,  it  is  faid  to   be  Retrograde,  or 

IN    AXTECEDF.N  riA. 

The  place  in  the  heavens  that  any  planet  appears  in,  when 
viewed  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  called  its  Geocentric 
FLACE  ;  when  fuppofed  to  be  feen  from  the  centre  of  the 
fun,  its  Heliocknthic  pi.ace^  When  two  planets  are  feen. 
together  in  the  fame  fign  of  the  Zodiac,  and  equally  advan- 
ced 


40I  rm  k#  ^iaj  vc  ft!d  to  be  ia  cmjunBion.  Bvt  wKen  they 
are  m  ofpofite  figat  of  the  xodiac,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  oppoft^ 
ti$tu  Jhm  9i  f&ottt  f»  &id  to  be  in  oppofidon  to  the  fun,  when 
iSty^  earth  is  between  the  fun  and  the  planet. 

The  I^t  which  eac^  [rianet  refiedls  has  a  particular  tinge^ 
wberd>7  tbej  may  be  diftinguiibed  from  one  another. 

Mercury  emits  a  brigb:  white  light.  He  keeps  fo  near  the 
Ivn  tbat  he  b  very  feUom  vifible ;  and  that  only  for  a  fliort 
tinc^  a  Utde  be£Mre  fiannife  or  after  fun-fet^  his  motion  is  fo 
fivift. 

Venus  b  the  moft  beautiful  ftar  in  the  heavens,  known  by 
tke  names  of  Lueifir  or  Pbofph6rus^  the  morning  ftar,  and  Hejf- 
ftnu  or  Vefj^f  the  evenin?  ftar.  She  apparently  recedes  mudi 
from  the  fun  than  Mercury ;  but,  like  him,  always  ap- 
accDfdinff  to  the  part  of  her  orbit  flie  is  in,  either  in  the 
caft  before  the  lun  rifes,  or  in  the  weft  after  he  fets ;  and  nerer 
the  contrary* 

Mercury  and  Vienus  are  fometimes  feen  pafling  over  the  difk 
of  the  fun  iike  round  dark  fpots. 

Iffart  b  of  a  red  fiery  colour,  giving  a  much  duller  light 
fhui  Vemis,  ^ough  he  fometimes  appears  equal  to  her  in  fize. 
Hk  b  not  Gmited  in  lus  motions  like  Venus  and  Mercury  \  but 
appears  fometimes  very  near  the  fun,  fometimes  at  a  great  dif- 
tancc  bom  hsm,  rifing  when  the  fun  fets,  or  fetting  when  he 
lifet.  So  Jupiter  and  Saturn;  Jupiter  fhines  with  a  bright 
lUte  light,  Saturn  with  a  pale  faunt  one.  The  motion  of  Sa- 
tvn  among  the  fixed  ftars  is  fo  flow,  that  unlcfs  carefully  ob- 
fenred  for  ^me  time  he  will  feem  not  to  move  at  all. 

The  Gearpum  SiJui  cannot  be  perceived  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  a  telefcope. 

VeBUSy  Mars,  and  Jupiter  appear  of  different  magnitude  at 
£fierent  times^  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  motion  and  of  that 
of  the  earth.  This  was  obferved  by  the  ancients,  but  the  cau- 
fes  of  it  they  eould  not  explain. 

Hie  fdasets  and  thck  fatellites  are  opaque  bodies,  which 
flane  only  by  refie£ling  the  light  of  the  fun.  Hence  they  ex- 
hibit different  appearances  or  pba/es  in  different  parts  of  their 
courfe,  and  wlu^n  they  fall  into  the  ffiadows  of  one  another 
they  arc  obfcured  or  eclipfed.  Thus  the  moon  difappears  when 
fee  comes  between  us  and  the  fun,  bccaufe  her  dark  fide  is 
then  towards  us. 

When  the  moon  appears  to  be  in  the  fame  place  of  the  hca« 
wns  with  the  fun,  Ihe  is  faid  to  be  in  conjund'ion  ;  when  in  an 
oppofite  part  to  the  fun,  in  oppofttion ;  arid  when  a  quarter  of 
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a  circle  diilant  from  him,  in  quadrature.  The  conjunfiion  and 
eppofition  of  the  moon  are  termed  Syztgibs  or  Stzgies^ 
and  the  line  where  thefe  conjun£tions  and  oppofitions  happeni 
the  line  of  the  SyzygUs. 

As  (he  moves  forward  in  her  orbit  from  the  fun,  we  gradu- 
ally fee  more  and  more  of  her  enlightened  fide,  till  (he  comes 
to  be  oppofite  to  the  fun,  and  then  fhe  appears  with  a  round 
illumined  orb,  which  we  call  the  full  moon.  During  the  other 
half  of  her  courfe  ihe  gradually  wanes  or  decreafes,  till  her 
next  conjun£lion  with  the  fun,  when  (he  difappears,  as  be* 
fore. 

During  the  firft  quarter  of  the  moon,  (he  appears  in  the  form 

of  a  femicircle  with  its  circumference  turned  towards  the  weft  ; 

during  the  laft  quarter,  towards  the  eaft ;  fometimes  in  an  e- 

re6^  pofition ;  fometimes  inclining  according  to  her  (ituation 

,  with  refpeft  to  the  fun. 

The  earth  reflefts  die  light  of  the  fun  upon  the  moon  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  moon  does  upon  the  earth.  Hence  a- 
rifes  that  dim  light  which  is  obferved  in  the  old  and  new  moonSf 
when  the  illuminated  fide  of  the  earth  is  turned  towards  the 
moon ;  whereby,  bcfides  the  bright  and  (hining  horns,  wc 
can,  although  but  darkly,  perceive  the  reft  of  her  body  between 
them. 

The  moon  turns  round  her  axis  in  the  fame  time  that  (he 
moves  round  the  earth ;  hence  (he  always  prefents  the  fame 
face  to  us.  But  from  the  inequality  of  her  motion  round  the 
earth,  as  being  performed  in  an  ellipfe,  a  fmall  fegment  is  ob- 
ferved by  a  tclcfcope  on  the  eaftern  and  weftern  limb,  to  appear 
and  difappcar  by  turns,  as  if  her  body  vibrated  to  and  fro,  which 
is  called  the  moon's  libratioti. 

When  the  moon  has  gone  an  eighth  of  her  orbit  from  her 
conjun6lion  with  the  fun,  a  quarter  of  her  enlightened  (ide  is 
towards  the  earth,  and  (he  appears  horned^  or  in  the  form  of  a 
crefcciity  and  is  faid  to  be  in  the  Jirjl  o&ant.  When  (he  has 
gone  a  quarter  of  her  orbit,  one  half  of  her  enlightened  (ide  is 
towards  the  earth,  which  is  called  a  half-moon ;  and  then  (he 
is  faid  to  be  in  quadrature^  or  a  quarter  old.  When  the  greateft 
part  of  the  moon  is  enlightened,  (he  is  faid  to  be  gibbous. 

The  diflc  of  tlie  moon  is  divided  into  luminous  and  obfcure 
parts ;  the  former  are  thought  to  rcfemble  land  and  the  latter 
feas  \  but  fome  think  the  moon  has  no  feas,  and  confequently 
no  rain  nor  clouds.  The  fame  diverfity  of  opinion  exifted  a- 
niong  tlie  ancients,  C;V.  Acad.  ^f^Jl*  ii.  39.-,  Plutarch,  de  luna* 

When 
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When  the  moon  is  viewed  through  a  telefcopey  efpecially  at 
her  increafe  or  decreafe^  mountains  and  cavities  are  evidently 
perceived;  and  in  April  1787,  Dr  Herfchel  obferved  fome- 
diing  like  volcanoes  in  three  different  places. 

Tne  moon,  from  feveral  appearances,  is  thought  to  be  fur- 
nmnded  by  an  atmofphere;  but  this,  by  others,  is  denied. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  moon  rifes  about  fifty  minutes 
every  day  later  than  the  preceding.  But  this  takes  place  only  near 
the  equator.  In  places  of  confiderable  latitude  there  is  a  re- 
markable difference,  efpecially  in  harveft^time.  Here  the  au- 
tumnal moons  rife  very  foon  after  fun-fet  for  feveral  evenings 
together,  and  at  the  polar  circles  from  the  firft  to  the  third  quar- 
ter. Thus  they  are  fupplied  with  almoft  conftant  moonlight  in 
the  fun's  abfence  at  the  poles,  for  that  time  the  winter  moon 
fluncs  without  fetting.  Thefe  appearances  are  owing  to  the 
particular  pofition  of  the  moon's  orbit  \  which  occafions  alfo  fe- 
veral other  apparent  irregularities  in  her  motion.  When  the 
moon  comes  between  the  earth  and  the  fun,  fhe  appears  to  co- 
ver a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  fun's  body,  and  he  is  then  faid 
to  undergo  an  eclipfe  /  although  properly  his  rays  are  only  inter- 
cepted from  that  part  of  the  earth  on  which  the  moon's  (ha- 
dow  fiadls.  When  the  earth  comes  between  the  fun  and  the 
moon,  the  moon  falls  into  the  earth's  fhadow ;  and  having  no 
li^  of  her  own,  fhe  fufFers  a  real  eclipfe  from  the  interception 
of  the  fun's  rays. 

Not  only  the  figure  and  motion,  but  alfo  the  comparative 
m^itude  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  earth,  is  proved  from  the 
phafes  and  eclipfes  of  the  moon. 

An  eclipfe  dF  the  fun  never  happens  but  at  the  change  of 
die  moon,  and  of  the  moon  only  at  full  moon. 

If  the  moon  always  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  we 
ibould  have  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  at  every  change,  and  of  the 
moon  at  every  full.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe.  The  orbit  of  the 
moon  is  inclined  to  that  of  the  eartli  5  ^  degrees ;  or,  as  it  is 
otfaerwife  expreffed,  one  half  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  elevated 
5^  degrees  above  the  ecliptic,  or  goes  that  far  north  of  it ;  and 
the  other  half  is  as  much  deprcfl'ed  below  the  ecliptic,  or  goes" 
that  far  fouth  of  it.  Hence  the  moon,  every  revolution  ilie. 
makes  round  the  earth,  or  every  month,  inter fetla  the  ecliptic 
m  two  points,  called  her  node's.  The  point  where  fhe  goes 
north  of  the  ecliptic  into  north  latitude,  is  called  her  afccmlitig 
wdir,  and  marked  thus  Q^ ;  the  point  where  (he  goes  fouth  of 
tJiC  ecliptic^  or  into  fouth  latitude,    her  dcfceudirtg  tiode^  and 
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marked  tb^  13  \  a  ftraight  line  befweeti  thefe  poinU  it  dalted 
the  line  of  the  tnootCs  nodes. 

As  the  moon  everjr  month  not  only  revolves  abont  ths  earthy 
but  alfo  advances  fo  fat  along  with  the  earthy  in  her  orbit 
rouiid  the  funj  fhe  muft  move  more  th^n  cmce  round  the 
earth,  before  fiie  comes  again  in  conjan£lion  with  the  foiu 
Hence  the  time  between  one  conjunction  and  the  next  that  fol- 
lows it,  or  between  two  new  moons,  commonly  called  %  Lw 
nation  or  SynodicaJ  monthy  \i  about  two  days  five  hours  long* 
er  than  the  time  in  which  the  moon  performs  one  entire  revo* 
lution  round  the  earth,  called  a  periodic  month. 

The  moon's  place  iil  her  orbit  is  always  changing  with 
refpe£b  to  the  ecliptic.  Her  nodes  go  backwards,  or  contrary 
to  the  earth's  annual  motion,  19 1  degrees  every  year ;  fo  that 
in  this  manner  they  fhift  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  ecli|N 
tic,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns,  in  1 8  years  and  225 
days  *,  when  the  moon  comes  to  be  in  the  fame  place,  or  ttas 
line  of  her  nodes  comes  to  be  in  the  fame  direction,  with  re* 
fpcft  to  the  fixed  ftars,  or  with  refpeft  to  the  ecliptic,  as  be* 
fore,  lliis  gave  occafiox  to  Meton's  famous  cycle  of  the 
moon.     (See  p.  14.) 

When  in  this  progrefs  the  moon  is  Icfs  than  fevf  meeti  ilc« 
grecs  from  either  node  at  the  time  of  her  conjun^ion  with 
the  fun,  her  fhadow  falls  more  or  lefs  upon  the  earth,  as  fhe 
is  more  or  lefs  within  that  limit ;  and  thus  occafions  a  total  or 
partial  eclipfe  of  the  fun.  When  {he  is  lefs  than  twelve  de- 
grees from  either  node  at  the  time  of  oppoiition,  (he  goes 
tlirough  a  greater  or  lefs  portion  of  the  earth's  fliadowj  as  flio 
is  more  or  lefs  within  this  limit ;  and  thus  appears  to  Uft  to  be 
more  or  lefs  eclipfed.  Hence  the  diverfity  of  eclipfed  at  diC* 
ferent  times ;  and  hence  alfo  we  have  fo  many  new  and  ftiU 
moons  without  eclipfes. 

All  opaque  bodies,  when  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  fati« 
caft  a  (hadow  from  them,  which  is  encompafled  by  a  Pehum- 
BRA,  or  thinner  fhadow,  that  grows  larger  and  larger  as  wo 
recede  from  the  body.  This  caufes  the  moon  in  an  eclipfe  to 
lofe  her  light  gradually ;  which  is  not  perceptible  at  firft,  but 
as  fhe  goes  into  the  darker  part  of  the  penumbra,  fhe  grows 
paler  and  paler,  fill  flie  become  quite  obfcured.  Tht  penumbra^ 
where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  fhadow,  is  fo  dark  that  it  is  dif* 
ficult  to  difcover  the  one  from  the  other.  When  the  moon's  cen- 
tre paiTes  through  that  of  the  fhadow,  it  is  called  a  total  and  rf«- 
tra!  eclipfe.  The  moon  enters  the  weftern  part  of  the  fhadow^ 
with  the  eaftern  part  of  her  limb^  and  leaves  it  contrariwife. 

It 
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It  baa  been  imapned  that  the  fhadow  of  the  eardi  termw 
nafits  m  a  poinfc  which  docs  sot  reach  io  far  as  the  moon ;  and 
that  properly  ibe  is  edipfed  by  the  ihadow  not  of  the  earth,  but 
of  the  earth's  atmolpfaere.  Hence  it  is  that  the  moon  is  rifiUe 
\m  ao  eclipfc«  Bnt  this  appearance  is  more  juftly  attributed  to 
Ibme  of  the  rajs  of  light  being  re£ra&ed  by  pailing  through  the 
earth's  atmofpnere.         ' 

The  number  of  eclipfes  either  of  the  fun  or  moon  vifible  in 
a  year,  cannot  be  lefs  than  two,  nor  more  than  fevcn ;  they 
are  ufually  four,  rarely  more  than  fix.  Eclipfes  of  the  fun  are 
more  frequent  than  of  the  moon,  yet  more  of  the  latter  are  vi« 
fiUe  than  of  the  former,  becaofe  ecHpfes  of  the  moon  are  feen 
(rho  all  parts  of  that  hemifphcre  of  the  earth  which  is  next  t* 
htf,  but  the  taxis  eclipfes  are  vifible  only  to  that  fmall  por« 
tion  of  the  hemifphcre  next  to  him>  whereon  tlie  moon's  ifa»* 
dffwfialls. 

Eclipfes  are  of  great  ufe  in  determining  exactly  the  time 
of  paft  erents*  Hence  Sir  liaac  Newton  was  led  to  compoij^ 
hit  chronology. 

Lunar  eclipfes  are  particulaiiy  ufeful  in  determining  the  longi'^ 
tode  of  places ;  thus,  if  a  lunar  eclipfe  is  known  to  begin  or 
end  at  Ixmdon  exa£ily  at  midnight,  and  is  feen  at  another  place 
at  tm  at  night,  that  other  place  is  30  degrees  weft  of  London : 
If  at  two  in  the  morning,  the  place  is  30  degrees  eaft  of  Lon-' 
don. 

But  as  it  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  the  precife  moment  either 
of  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  lunar  ecltpfe,  recourfe  has  been 
had  tot  determining  the  longitude  of  places  to  the  eclipfes  of 
Jupiter's  fatellitesi  which  difappear  fo  inftantaneoufly  as  they 
enter  Jupiter's  ihadow,  and  emerge  (b  fuddenly  out  of  it,  that 
the  oUenration  may  be  made  to  a  fecond  of  time.  The  firll 
or  neareft  fatellite  to  Jupiter  is  found  to  be  moil  advantageous 
for  this  purpofe,  becaufe  its  immerfions  and  emerfions  are  moil 
frequent.  By  obferving  thefe,  the  longitude  of  places  may  be 
very  exaAly  afcertained  on  land,  but  not  fo  at  fea,  becaufe 
die  Tolting  of  the  fliip  prevents  all  nice  telefcopic  obferva* 

tions. 

It  has  been  obferved,  (ince  the  invention  of  telefcopcs,  that 
die  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites  are  feen  16  minutes  foonerj 
vhicn  the  earth  is  neareil  to  Jupiter,  than  when  it  is  fartheit 
from  him  i  which  ihows  that  light  takes  16  minutes  to  move 
dirough  a  fpace  equal  to  the  width  or  diameter  of  the  earth's 
otbit)  whicn  is  about  190  millions  of  miles;  and  confequently 
it  mttft  take  8  minutes  in  coming  from  the  fun  to  the  earth ; 
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as  the  fun  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  that  is, 
at  the  half  of  190  millions  of  miles^  or  95  millions  of  miles 
firom  the  earth.  So  that  light  moves  11,875,000  miles  in  a 
minute ;  that  is,  more  than  a  million  of  times  fwifter  than  a 
cannon  ball,  which  is  computed  to  move  at  the  rate  of  48^ 
miles  in  an  hour^  o^  night  guiles  ip  a  minute. 


TIDES. 

The  Tides  are  produced  chiefly  by  the  attra£lion  of  the 
moon,  Cic.  divin.  ii.  14.  and  partly  by  that  of  the  fun  $  fcau^ 
fa  infote  lunaque^  Plin.  ii.  97.  f.  99.)  The  flux  and  reflux  of. 
the  tide  (^Jids  acceffus  et  recejfus )  take  place  twice  every  24 
hours  50  minutes,  .which  is  a  complete  lunar  day^  or  the  time- 
of  the  moon's  revolving  round  the  earth,  from  the  meridian  to 
Ac  meridian  again. 

m  When  the  tides  rife  higher  than  ordinary  they  are  called 
^ring  tides  ;  when  lower  than  ordinary  neap  tides-  Both  hap* 
pen  twice  every  month ;  the  former  at  new  and  full  moon, 
when  the  force  of  the  fun  and  moon  z€t  in  conjunction  on 
the  waters  of  the  fea ;  and  the  latter  when  the  moon  is  in 
quadrature,  and  the  influence  of  her  attraction  is  diminiihed 
by  the  oppofite  influence  of  the  fun.  The  tides  rife  higheft- 
near  the  equator,  and  are  more  perceptible  at  ,the  mouths  of 
rivers  than  in  the  open  fea.  The  greateft  height  to  which  the 
tide  is  known  to  rife,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus,  where 
It  rifes  30  feet.  Hence  we  may  eafily  conceive  the  aftonifli- 
ment  of  the  foldiers  of  Alexander  at  this  appearance,  which 
they  had  never  before  feen  \  &c.  Curt.  9.  29.  For  in  thofe  feas 
which  come  far  up  into  the  land,  and  are  joined  to  the  ocean 
only  by  a  narrow  (trait,  as  the  Mediterranean,  with  which  a*- 
lone  they  were  acquainted,  .the  tides  are  fcarcely  perceptible. 

Although  the  caufe  of  the  tides  was  known  to  the  ancients,, 
yet  it  was  firll  rationally  explained  by  Kepler,  and  more  fully 
illuttrated  by  Newton,  who,  with  hi^  ufual  fagacity,  folved  fe- 
veral  difBculties  on  this  fubjedl:,  which  formerly  were  thought 
inexplicable. 

By  the  motion  of  the  tides  the  waters  of  the  fea  are  kept 
from  putrefadlion,  and  thus  thofe  myriads  of  animals  it  contains 
are  prefer\'ed.  Although  the  tides  feem  to  fluftuate  on  the  fea- 
ft.ores,  yet  in  the  great  ocean  the  waters  have  a  conftant  motion: 
weitwards,  following  the  courfe  of  the  moon,  which  has  been 
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fMcrred  by  navigators  in  Tarious  placesi  particularly  in  thofe 
ftnuta  which  join  one  ocean  to  another.] 

Befides  this  general  motion  of  the  fea,  there  are  others  pe-* 
culiar  to  certain  parte  of  it,  called  cuy*rents.  There  is  one 
along  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  from  weft  to  eaft,  fo  ftrong,  that 
apaflage,  which,  with  the  current,  is  gone  in  two  days,  is 
with  difficulty  performed  in  fix  weeks  againft  it.  This  current 
deftroved  feveral  (hips  before  mariners  were  acquainted  with 
it,  eitner  by  driving  them  on  rocks  and  (hoals,  or  detaining 
Acm  till  the  crews  perifhed  by  famine.  This  current,  however, 
does  not  extend  above  fourteen  miles  from  (hore.  There  arc 
aUb  ftrong  currents  between  Madagafcar  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  feveral  other  parts.  But  the  moft  remarkable  is 
that  in  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  from  tlie  ocean  into  tlie  Medi-* 
terranean.  For  confidering  the  number  of  large  rivers  which 
are  continually  running  into  that  fea,  we  (hould  naturally  ex- 
pert a  ftrong  current  from  it  into  the  Atlantic.  But  the  con- 
tmj  is  the  cafe  :  To  explain  which,  an  under  current  has  been 
fuppofed,  which  carries  as  much  or  more  water  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, than  the  upper  current  carries  from  it.  Some  •  explain  it 
by  evaporation,  and  others  by  a  fubterraneous  communication 
with  the  Red  fea.  But  the  real  caufe  feems  not  to  be  yet 
tboroughly  underftood. 


II.     0/  the  FIXED  STARS. 

The  apparent  motion  of  the  ftars,  and  their  different  altitude, 
arc  occafioned  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  dif- 
ferent pofition  of  a  fpeftator  on  its  furface. 

Although  the  fixed  liars  keep  their  relative  places  with  re- 
fpeft  to  each  other,  yet  they  change  their  fi tuation  very  much 
with  refpeci:  to  us ;  fome  rifing,  others  fetting  5  feme  defcri- 
king  large  circles,  others  fmall ;  fome  going  over  our  heads, 
others  juft  rifing  above  the  horizon,  and  then  difappearing. 
Some  ftars  neither  rife  nor  fet,  but  feem  to  turn  round  onQ 
immoveable  point,  near  which  is  placed  a  fingle  ilar,  called  the 
forth  pole,  or  polar  Jlar.  This  ftar  appears  more  or  lefs  eleva- 
ted above  the  horizon,  according  to  the  part  of  the  earth 
from  which  it  is  viewed.  As  we  go  north  it  gradually  rifes,  and 
if  we  could  reach  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  the  polar  ftar 
would  appear  directly  over  our  heads,  and  we  fliould  fee  only 
die  ftars  of  the  northern  hemifphcre,   none  of  which  would 
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tver  iet  i  but  dbef  would  «1]  appear  to  move  round  in  circkSl 
paraUd  to  the  horizon ;  whence  tkis  is  caUcd  a  PARAIJUCL 
SPHERE. 

As  w^  go  foutby  the  polar  ftar  graduallf  finks,  ttll  we  veacJi 
the  equator^  when  it  appears  in  the  horizon.  There  we  fee 
the  ftars  of  both  hemifpheres,  all  of  diem  rifing  and  felting 
perpendicularly  to  the  horizon;  fo  that,  like  the  (un« 
they  are  exa^ly  12  hours  above  the  horizon,  and  12  hours 
below  it ;  and  the  whole  (larry  heavens  refetnUe  a  large  con« 
cave  fphere,  btfpangled  with  ftars  moving  round  Cwe  immove- 
able points,  which  ]ike  the  ends  of  an  axis  remain  fixed  in  the 
horizon.  Hence  this  is  called  a  RIGHT  SPHERE;  and  to 
have  a  }uft  conception  of  the  ftary  firmament,  a  fpe£bitof 
ihould  be  fuppofed  to  be  placed  in  this  fituation* 

When  we  crofs  the  equator,  and  go  foutfawards,  the  north 
pole  ftar  difappears,  and  then  gradually,  as  we  advance,  the 
ftars  next  to  it.  The  fouth  pole  propbrtionally  rifes,  and  the 
liars  round  it,  which  are  all  at  fome  diftanoe  from  the  pole  | 
io  that  none  of  them  has  got  the  name  of  the  fouth  polar  ftar^ 
as  in  the  north. 

In  every  other  part  of  the  earth,  except  at  the  equator  and 
the  poles,  the  ftars  fcem  to  rife  and  fet  obliquely  with  le* 
fpe^  to  the  horizon ;  whence  this  is  called  an  OBLI<HJ£ 
SPHERE. 

The  fixed  ftars  have  been  diftributed  by  aftronomers  into 
certain  parcels  called  CONSTELLATIONS  j  and  the  number 
of  vifible  ftars  in  each,  with  their  pofition  and  magnitude,  af- 
certained. 

The  ftars,  from  their  difFercnt  apparent  fize,  are  divided  In- 
to fix  claflcs.  The  largeft  and  brighteft  are  called  ftars  of  the 
Jirji  ntagnitude ;  thofe  next  in  luftre  and  brightnefs,  are  call- 
ed ftars  of  the  pcond .magnitude  \  and  fo  on,  till  we  come  to 
ihofc  of  xhtftxth  or  ftventh  magtiUttdey  which  are  the  fmalkft 
that  can  be  difcerned  with  the  naked  eye. 

Thefe  ftars  which  cannot  be  feen  without  the  afliftance  of 
glafles,  are  caUcd  TELESCOPIC  STARS. 

Ilie  number  of  ftars  viCble  at  once  in  citlier  hemifphcre, 
with  the  naked  eye,  do  not  exceed  looo;  in  both  hemifpherea, 
or  in  th^  whole  heavens,  2000. 

The  firft  pcrfon  who  numbered  the  ftars,  and  reduced  tliena 
to  order,  was  Hipparchus,  a  native  of  Rhodes,  about  1 20  years 
before  the  Chriftian  xra.    (See  p.  19.) 

1  he  number  of  the  ancient  conftellations  was  48,  including, 
according  to  Hipparchus,  \02Z  ftars:  12  conftcUations  in  the 
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;  ^«  4tiaFdi  rfit,  or  in  -Ac  nor&eni  region ;  and  ^  15 
feiiib  ef  k,  or  m  Ae  feudiem  -region. 

6udi  ftars  w  were  n^t  inckided  ifi  any  of  thefe,  were  called 
"mf^rmei^ars.  Medeni ^ftronomers  have  added  14  conftelia- 
iKMis  IB  -the  fou&em  negkm,  made  up  chiefly  of  ilars  unknown 
to  the  ancients  \  and  one  cenftellation  in  the  northern  region-. 
fleve^ius  compofed  1.0  conAdkmons  out  of  die  unformed  ftais. 

The  ancients  gave  various  names  to  the  diflerent  cohftella- 
ficms,  the  reafons  of  MfSiieh  are  involved  in  fable.  Sc^  Ovid. 
fi^.  iSf  Mqml.  A/lr. 

The  eoiift^^ations  of  t^  Zodiac,  and  the  ftsire  contained  in 
,  tccordtng  to  Flamftead,  are  as  follow ! 


«.  Aries y  the  Ram,  66'  7.  Libra y^CheiajiSty^^cA^s^  51 
1.  Taurus^  the  BuU>    141     %.  Scorfius,  the  Scorpion^  44 

3.  GenHni^  the  Twins,  65  9.  Bagittariuj,  the  Archer,  69 
4*  Cancer^  the  Grab,      83  io.  Capricornus^  the  "Goat,  51 

5.  LeOf  the  Lion,  95    11.  -4^w//r"//,  the  Water-bearer,  loB 

6.  Virgo,  the  Virgin,  1101  i a.  Pifcesy  the  Fifhcs,  113 
The  ferft  fix  are  caUed  the  nor^em  figns,   the  laft  fix  the 

fout}iem.«  Caprtcorntfs^  Aquarius,  PifceSy  Aries,  Taurus,  and 
"Gemini^  are  called  ihe  afcettding  figns  \  Ae  other  fix,  the  df- 
fcending  figns. 

The  ancient  conftdlations  north  of  the  2^19C,  or  jn  the 
nfOTthcm  region,  are, 

Urfa  Minor,  the  Lcflcr  Bear,  containing  24  ftars ;  Urfa  Ma^ 
jar,  the  Greater  Bear,  87 ;  Draco,  the  Dragon,  80 ;  Cepheus, 
a  King  of  Ethiopia,  father  to  Andromeda,  35;  Bootes  ArBo^ 
ft^arc,  Ae  keeper  of  the  Bear,  54 ;  Corona  Borealis  vcl  5^- 
trntrionalis,  the  Northern  Crown,  2 1  5  Hercules,  or  EngonHfis^ 
^  Man  on  his  knees,  113;  I-"^ra,  the  Harp,  1 1  ;  Cyg?ius,  the 
^wan,  81  ;  CaJjUopela,  the  wife  of  Cepheus,  and  mother  of 
Andromeda,  reprefented  as  fitting  in  a  chair,  55  5  Perfeus,  the 
deliverer  and  hufband  of  Andromeda,  with  the  head  of  Alcdu^ 
JJi,  59  5  Auriga,  the  Waggoner,  66 ;  Ophiuchus,  Anguithicns, 
or  Serpenfarius,  the  Man  who  holds  the  Serpent,  74  ;  Serpens^ 
Ae  Serpent,  64;  ^agitta,  the   Arrow,  18',  Atjulla,  the  Eagle, 
71;  Delph'tnus,  the  Dolphin,   18;  Equuleus  \c\  Equifc'ffio,  the 
Horfe'sHead,  10;  Pegtifus  \t\  £qftus,  the  Fly/ng  Horfe,  89; 
Andrl/fneda,  66%  STrw/ij^l^/wmj  the  triangle,   15. 
The  ancient  conftellations  in  the  fouthcrn  region  are, 
Cetus,  Prijlis,  Pi/Iris  vel  PiJIrix,  the  Whale,  to  which  An- 
dromeda-was expolcd,  and  from  which  ftie  was  freed  by  Per  fe- 
us, 97;  Oriorty  a  famous  hunter,  of  enormous  fize,  78;  Eri^ 
Unuj  fuvius,  the  river  Eridanus  or  Po  in  Italy,  84 ;  Lepus,  the 
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Hare,  19 ;  Cams  MajoTy  the  Greatcf  Dog,  31 ;  Cams  MlMff 
the  Lefler  Dog,  14 ;  Argo  navis,  the  (hip  Argo,  64;  Hydra^ 
the  Wat^  Serpent  of  Lerna,  60 ;  Crater ^  the  Cup,  31;  Cw^- 
vus^  the  Crow,  9;  Centaurusj  Ac  Centaur,  35  ;  Lupus ,  the 
Wolf,  24 ;  ^ra,  the  Altar,  9  ^  Coromt  AuJiraVuy  the  Southern 
Crown,  12;  P^u*  Aujlralisy  the  Southern  Fiih,  24. 

The  new  fouthem  conftellations,  moftly  inviilble  to  us  who 
live  fo  far  north,  are, 

Columba  Noachiy  Noah's  Dove,  10;  Robur  Carolinumy  the 
Royal  Oak,  or  King  Charles's  Oak,  a  name  contrived  by  Haj^ 
ley  in  memory  of  the  oak  which  faved  Charles  II.  10;  GruSy 
the  Crane,  13;  the  Phcsnix^  13;  Indus,  the  Indian,  12  j  Pa^ 
voj  the  Peacock,  14;  ^/«x  vei  Avis  Indica,  the  Bird  of  Para- 
dife,  11;  Apis  vcl  Mufca,  the  Bee  or  Fly,  4 ;  the  ChamMleof\y 
10  ;  Triangulum  Auftrale,  the  Southern  Triangle,  5  5  Pijds  V<h 
iansj  the  Flying  Fifh,  6 ;  Dorado  vel  Xiphias,  the  Sword  Fifli, 
6 ;  Toucan,  the  American  Goofe,  9 ;  Hydrus,  the  Water 
Snake,  lo.  ^      - 

The  new  conftellation  in  the  Zodiac  is. 

Coma  Berenices,  Berenice's  Hair,  43^,  near  the  Lion's  tail: 
and  in  the  northern  region,  Anfitious,  near  the  Eagle. 

The  conftellations  made  out  of  the  unformed  ftars  by  Hev6> 
lius  are, 

The  LynK,  44,  between  Gemini  and  Urfa  Major ;  Leo  Mi* 
nor,  the  Lefler  Lion,  between  Leo  and  IJrfa  Major,  53  j  Af'^ 
terion  et  Charas  vel  Cor  Car6li,  the  Greyhounds,  between  t/ir- 
fa  Major  and  Bootes,  25  j  Cerberus  et  Ramus,  Cerberus  and  the 
Branch,  in  the  right  hand  of  Hercules,  4  ;  Vulpecula  et  Anfer^ 
the  Fox  and  the  Goofe,  between  the  Swan  and  the  Eagle,  35  ^ 
Scutum  Sobie/ki,  Sobieiki's  Shield,  or  the  Crofs,  7,  near  Sagitta- 
rius ;  Lacerta,  the  Lizard,  between  Pegdfus  and  Cepheus,  \6\ 
Camelopardus,  between  Cai&opeia  and  Urfa  Major,  58  ;  Mo^ 
roceros,  the  Unicom,  31,  near  Cants  Major,  or  the  Greater 
Dog}  Sextans  Uraniic,  the  Sextant  of  Urania,  or  the  fixth 
part  of  a  circle,  41,  near  Hydra :  To  thefe  add.  Mount  M^" 
nUlus,  near  the  Serpent  -,  Mufca,  the  Fly,  and  the  lefler  Tri* 
angle,  between  Aries  and  Perfeus. 

In  the  number  of  ftars  annexed  to  each  conftellation,  and 
fifually  marked  on  modern  globes,  are  included  a  good  many 
vifible  only  with  a  telefcope. 

Some  of  the  principal  ftars  have  got  particular  -or  proper 
names,  as,  Sirius,  or  the  Dog  Star,  the  largeft  and  brighteft 
of  all  the  ftars,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Greater  Dog ;  Procyon^ 
in  tlie  Lefler  Dog  \  Aldebaran  or  the  Bull's  eye  \  Qapdlay  or 

the 
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die  Goat,  in  the  Waggoner  j  ArBuruSy  between  the  legs  of 
Bootes;  Cafior  and  PoUuxy  two  ftars  in  Gemini:  Haediy  the 
Cds,  two  ftars  in  Auriga  near  Capella  /  So  certain  clufters  of 
%ws ;  as,  Pleiades  or  the  Seven  Stars,  in  the  Bull's  neck ;  Hy^ 
ida  or  iuctilsy  near  the  Bull's  eye,  8cc. 

On  nioft  celeftial  globes  or  charts  the  ftars  in  each  conftelI»<- 
don  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
alphabets,  which  mark  them  as  exadly  as  proper  names ;  the 
contrivance  of  J.  Bayer,  a  1603.  The  firft  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  is  affixed  to  the  largeft  ftar  in  each  conftellation  ;  the 
fecond  letter  to  the  next,  and  fo  on.  If  there  are  more  ftars 
m  the  conftellations  than  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  the 
remainder  are  marked  with  the  letters  of  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet 

There  is  a  particular  tra£l  in  the  fky  of  a  whitifli  colour, 
niiich  goes  round  the  whole  heavens,  called  Via  laBea^  the 
Galaxy  or  milky  way  \  occafioned,  it  is  thought,  by  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  ftars  placed  in  it,  which  are  not  viAble 
to  the  naked  eye« 

Befides  the  milky  way,  there  are  many  other  parts  of  the 
heavens  brighter  than  the  reft,  called  NEBULiE ;  of  which  ve*. 
ry  few  are  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Of  thefe  Dr  Herfchcl 
has  given  a  very  large  catalogue.  Only  103  had  been  afcer- 
tained  before.  This  eminent  aftronomer  has  alfo  difcoverr 
ed  certain  luminous  points  in  the  heavens,  which,  from  their 
uniform  and  vivid  light,  he  calls  planetary  nebula.' 

All  thefe  nebuU  are  fuppofed  to  be  produce4  by  the  blended 
fidit  of  a  vaft  number  of  fmall  ftars,  many  of  which  have  been 
ducovered  by  means  of  the  late  improvements  in  telefcopes 
whereby  alfo  the  number  of  the  ftars  has  been  found  to  be 
peat  beyond  conception.  We  may  form  feme  idea  of  this 
nom  the  calculation  of  the  fame  accurate  obferver,  tftat  in  one 
fjuarter  of  an  hour  ther^  pafTed  through  the  field  of  view  of 
his  tekfcope  no  lefs  than  1 16,000  ftars.' 

Although  the  fixed  ftars  appear  to  remain  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion  with  refpeft  to  one  another,  yet  many  of  them  are  found 
to  undergo  particular  changes ;  and  fome  aftronomers  think  that 
all  the  ftars  have  a  certain  motion,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  folar 
fyftem,  which  their  diftance  prevents  us  from  perceiving. 

Some  ftars  known  to  the  ancients  are  no  longer  to  be  feen, 
while  new  ones  have  been  difcovered.  Some  ftars  are  found  to 
have  a  periodical  increafe  and  decreafe  of  magnitude*  Some 
new  ftars  have  appeared  all  at  once  with  furpaffing  fplendour, 
and  in  a  ihort  time  have  enti^ly  difappe^red  \  as  that  in  (he  time 
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dS  HvppzrchuSy  which  is  faid  to  have  imdudM  htm  to  eotkfoBi 
bi^  catalogue  of  ftats  for  tk^  inftru£^ion  of  fature  obftrrers* 

The  ftrft  ftar  of  this  kind  obfervcd  by  the  rnbd«rlis  was  diC# 
cotercd  in  November  1572,  and  difappcared  March  I574*  So^ 
vcral  others  have  fince  bcctl  obfervcd. 

Some  ftars^  have  be^n  found  to  dtf^ppe^r  and  aippeiar  ag^n| 
and  that  at  filed  period^^  hence  called  re^ppannt  Jiars.  A 
menber  of  ftars  which  appear  (ingle  to  the  naked  eye,  whefft 
viewed  through  a  telefcope^  are  fcmnd  to  cotifid  of  twa^  thteci 
cfr  more  ftars. 

"We  may  form  foitte  c'oncepticm  of  the  immcnfe  drftstnce  of 
die  fixed  ftars  from  this  eonfideration  ;  that  adthough  the  earth 
In  moving  round  the  fun  is  190  millions  of  miles  nearer  the 
fixed  ftars  in '  one  part  of  its  orbit  than  in  the  oppofite,  fel 
their  magnitude  and  brightnefs  are;  not  in  the  leaft  altered  j  afid 
^  polar  ftar,  in  every  part  of  the  earth's  orbit,  ah^atyt  af>» 
pears  to  us  in  the  fame  pofition ;  hence  we  conclude,  that  thd 
whole  extent  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  but  as  ait  imperceptibte  poxxi^ 
in  comparifon  of  the  diftance  of  the  fixed  ftars. 


Tbe  CELESTIAL    GLOBE. 


The  ccleftial  globe  is  an  artificial  reprcfcntatidn  of  the  hcM 
Tens,  on  which  the  fixed  ftars  are  marked  according  to  fheif 
inajinitude  and  Gtuation.  This  is  not  fo  juft  a  rcptcfentadion 
of  the  heavens  as  the  tcrreftrial  fjlobe  is  of  the  eanrth  j  becattftf 
the  ftars  arc  drawn  upon  a  convex  fphere,  whereas  they  appdav 
to  us  in  a  concave  one.  So  that  to  have  a  proper  con<ieptioii 
©f  the  ccleftial  globe,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  obfervcr  placed  ti| 
the  centre,  and  the  furface  to  be  tranfparent ;  thcn^  by  tunn 
ing  on  its  axis,  it  Mrill  exhibit  a  juft  reprefentation  of  the  tpp»* 
rent  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens.  ^ 

The  planets  are  not  marked  on  the  celeftial  globe  Oil  ac-» 
count  of  the  irregularity  of  their  motion. 

The  circles  on  the  celeftial  are  much  the  fame  as  on  the  ter* 
reftrial  globe. 

All  circles  that  divide  either  globe  into  two  halves  are  caQed 
Ac  great  circles  of  the  fphere,  of  which  forac  zvt  fixed  and  iiw-p 
moveable^  and  therefore  marked  on  the  furface^  of  the  gk)be>  at 
the  equator  (which  on  the  celeftial  globe  is  always  called  the  #>* 
^uinoctialy)  and  ecliptic ;  others  vary  their  place  or  pofition^  ac* 
C9rdiiig  to  the  fitiuition  of  tlie  fpc£lator  \  and  therefore  arc 
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esAe^  nmvnMe  eiidei>  aA  die  horhidn  auid  meriiian.  S«ftck  dr* 
cka  a»  do  nei  divkle  the  jf^lobe  into  two  eqiial  parts  ve  calM 
Upr  m%\e»\  ao  die  fmtalUls  of  Iddtude^  tke  /irv^icjj  viApUnF 

cnt^iet* 

Great  circks  pafliitg  through  the  zemch  and  naiby  and  eoxK 
fieipiciMly  ctitting  the  horizon  at  right  angks^  or  ftraighi  oveF> 
nt  ciiktA  f$€ondaries  to  the  horizon;  verticai  circles  or  ani^ 

The  vertical  circle  pafling  through  the  eaft  and  weft  poiiitt 
of  die  korizOHf  is  catM  the  pritm  vertical y  or  circle  of  eafi  And 

Vftfi* 

The  azimuth  of  any  ftaf  is  an  are  of  die  horizon,  intercepted 
between  die!  vertical  circle  paffing  through  it,  and  the  north  or 
CMitk  point  of  the  horizon.  Thus^  if  a  vertical  circle  pafHng 
ditoogk  a  ftar  cut  the  horizon  in  a  point  70  degrees  from  the 
norths  wc  (ay,  the  ftar'a  a%\mutb\»  70  degrees  from  the  norths 
or  1 10  degrees  from  the  fouth. 

*  The  dhnpiitude  of  a  ftar  is  the  diftance  of  its  riitng  or  letting 
bom  the  eaft  ot  weft*  The  amplitude  of  a  ftar  rifing  is  called 
«rlrur  Or  oriental ;  fettiog,  occs^m  or  occidental ;  and  both  thef<^ 
are  called  northern  mfoutberny  as  the  ftar  rifes  or  fets  to  the 
oorth  or  fbitth  of  the  eaft  and  weft  points. 

Amplitude  denotes  the  bearing  (^  the  fun  or  of  a  ftar,  with 
lefpeA  to  eaft  or  weft,  only  at  their  rifing  or  fetting ;  but  a%tM 
nmtb  fliews  their  bearing  with  refpe£^  to  eaft  and  weft  at  any 
time,  either  when  above  or  under  the  horizon. 

All  kiTer  circles  parallel  to  the  horizon  are  called  its  parallels^ 
and  with  refpecl  to  the  heavens,  they  are  calkd  almacantbers^ 
9t  parallels  of  altitude. 

The  altitude  of  a  ftar,  or  of  any  point  in  the  heavens,  is  an 
arc  of  a  vertical  circle  intercepted  between  the  ftar  or  point  and 
the  horizon.  If  the  ftar  or  point  be  upon  the  meridian,  it  is 
then  called  the  meridian  altitude.  The  complement  of  altitude, 
or  what  it  wants  of  90  degrees,  is  called  zenith  dijlance. 

The  want  of  vertical  circles  and  parallels  of  altitude  on  tlie 
globe  is  fupplied  by  the  quadrant  of  altitude,  which  being 
fcrewed  to  the  brafs  meridian  in  the  zenith,  and  having  its  low- 
er end  put  in  between  the  globe  and  wooden  horizon,  may  be 
turned  about  to  any  point  required.  The ^ducial  or  graduated 
idge  repvefents  the  vertical  circles,  and  the  degrees  marked  on 
k  delcnbe  the  parallels  of  altitude. 

By  altering  the  pofition  of  the  globe,  one  kind  of  circles  may 
be  made  to  reprefcnt  or  fupply  the  place  of  another.  Thus,  U 
the  poles* of  the  world  b^  brought  to  thp  zenith  and  nadir^  that 
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is,  in  a  ptsralklftlherej  the  eqainodial  will  coincide  with  the  hori- 
zon, the  meridianis  will  become  vertical  circles,  and  the  paral- 
lels of  declination  will  become  alcamanthersy  or  parallels  of  al- 
titude. In  like  manner,  if  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  be  brought 
to  the  zenith  and  nadir,  the  ecliptic  will  coincide  with  the 
horizon,  the  circles  of  longitude  on  the  celeftial  globe  will  be- 
come vertical  circles,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  will  become 
alcamanthers ;  for  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  ftars  are  de- 
termined from  the  ecliptic. 

The  longitude  of  die  ftars  and  planets  is  reckoned  upon 
the  ecliptic  ;  the  numbers  beginning  at  the  firft  point  of  Aries, 
or  the  vernal  equinox,  where  the  ecliptic  crofles  the  equator, 
and  increafmg  according  to  the  order  of  the  (igns.  Thus,  fup- 
pofe  the  fun  to  be  in  the  toth  degree  of  Leo^  we  fay,  his  lon« 
gitude  or  place  is  4  figns,  10  degrees;  becaufe  he  has  already 
paifed  the  4  figns,  Aries^  Taurus^  Gemini^  Cancer^  and  is  10 
degrees  in  the  fifth. 

The  latitude  of  the  ftars  and  planets  is  determined  by  Aeif 
diftance  from  the  ecliptic;  upon  a  fecondary  or  great  circle 
paflSng  through  its  poles,  and  crofiine  it  at  right  angles.  TVen- 
ty-four  of  thefe  circular  lines,  which  crofs  the  ecliptic  at 
Tight  angles,  1 5  degrees  from  each  other,  are  ufually  marked 
on  the  celeftial  globe,  meeting  in  two  points,  called  the  pdes  of 

tbi  ecliptic, ^Hence   longitude  and  latitude  on  the  celeftisu 

^obe  bears  juft  the  fame  relation  to  the  ecliptic,  as  they  do 
on  the  terreftrial  globe  to  the  equator. 

As  the  longitude  of  places  on  the  earth  is  meafured  by 
degrees  upon  the  equator,  counting  from  the  firft  meridian ; 
fo  the  longitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  meafured  by  degrees 
upon  the  ecliptic,  counting  from  the  firft  point  of  Aiies.  And 
as  latitude  on  the  earth  is  meafured  by  degrees  upon  the  meri- 
dian, counting  from  the  equator,  fo  the  latitude  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  is  meafured  by  degrees  upon  a  circle  of  longitude, 
counting  either  north  or  fouth  from  the  ecliptic.  The  fun, 
dxerefore,  has  no  latitude,  being  always  in  the  ecliptic ;  nor 
do  we  ufually  fpeak  of  his  longitude,  but  of  his  place  in  the 
ecliptic,  e2(prefling  it  by  fuch  a  degree  of  fuch  a  fign,  as,  5 
degrees  of  Taurus,  inftcad  of  35  degrees  of  longitude. 

The  two  points  where  the  ecliptic  crofles  the  equinofUal  arc 
called  the  equinoBial  points^  and  the  firft  points  of  Cancer  and 
Capricorn  tne  foljiiiial  points.  The  meridian  paffing  through 
the  equino£lial  points  is  called  the  equimlfial  colure^  through  ^e 
folftitial  points  thcfolfiitial  colure. 

The 
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The  diftance  of  any  heavenly  body  from  the  equino£^iaI, 
meafiired  upon  the  meridian,  is  called  its  declination. 

TheL  fun's  declination  either  north  or  fouth,  is  the  fame  aa 
cr-.z  latitude  of  the  place  to  which  he  is  then  verticaL  There- 
fore,  all  parallels  oi  declination  on  the  celeftial  globe  are  the 
fame  as  parallels  of  latitude  on  the  terreftriaL 

That  which  is  called  longitude  on  the  terreftrial  globe  is  cal- 
led RIGHT  ASCENSION  on  the  celeftialy  namely,  the  diftance  of 
the  fun  or  ftars  from  the  firft  point  of  Aries,  counted  on  the 
equino£lial.  Aftronomers  alfo  fpeak  of  oblique  afcenfton  and  de^ 
fcenfion^  by  which  is  meant  the  diftance  of  tliat  point  of  the 
equino^Ual  from  the  firft  point  of  Aries,  which  rifcs  or  fets  at  the 
lame  time  that  the  fun  or  ftar  rifes  or  fets.  Or  thus,  the  right 
€fcetifian  of  the  ftm  or  of  a  ftar  is  that  point  of  the  equiiT0(9:iaI 
which  comes  to  the  meridian  with  the  fun  or  ftar :  oblique  aj^ 
tn^wn  is  that  point  of  the  equino£tial  which  rifes  or  fets  with 
the  ftar.  Afcenfional  difference  is  the  difference  between  right 
and  oblique  afcenfion.  The  fun's  afcenfional  difference  turn- 
ed into  time,  is  juft  fo  much  as  he  rifes  before  or  after  fix 
o^clock* 

The  celeftial  globe  is  reBifiedy  when  it  is  put  in  that  pofition 
m  which  it  may  reprefent  exactly  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
heavens.  As  that  pofition  varies  in  difi^rent  places  according 
to  dieir  different  latitude  -,  therefore,  to  reBify  the  globe  for 
any  place,  is  to  elevate  the  pole  of  the  celeftial  globe  the  fame 
mmiber  of  degrees  and  minutes  above  the  plane  of  tlie  horizon 
as  the  latitude  of  the  place  is.  Thus  the  latitude  of  London 
being  51^  degrees,  let  the  globe  be  moved  till  the  meridian  cut 
the  plane  of  the  horizon  in  that  point ;  bring  the  fun's  place  in 
the  ecliptic  to  the  meridian,  make  tlie  hour-index  point  to  the 
moft  elevated  1 2,  or  xii  at  noon,  and  fet  the  meridian  of  the 
globe  north  and  fouth  by  the  compafs^  and  the  globe  will  be 
ledified. 

That  parallel  to  the  equino£lial  which  divides  the  ftars  that  ne- 
ver fet  to  us  from  thofe  that  do,  is  called  the  circle  of  perpetual 
apparition  ;  the  parallel  on  the  other  fide  of  the  equinodlial  which 
<fivides  the  ftars  that  never  rife  from  thofe  that  do,  is  called 
tbe  circle  of  perpetual  occupation. 

The  right  afcenfion  and  declination  of  the  fun,  or  of  any 
pven  ftar,  is  found  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  longitude  and 
htitude  of  a  place  upon  the  terreftrial  globe.  « 

Bring  the  fun's  place  to  the  meridian,  and  that  point  of  the 
tquinouial  which  is  .under  the  meridian  will  ihew  the  fun's 

right 


tight  afccnfiott-;  l!biD$>  on  the  itlfi  Mayi  the  ri^t  afcenfioii 
of  the  fuo  vrSL  be  found  to  t>e  47  degrees  i-o  mkHites* 
Bri^g  the  fun's  place  to  the  weftem  edge  ot  ^c  horisKm^  and 
Ae  degree  of  the  equator  cut  by  the  hmeen  4s  his  ^kqu€  de^ 
fcenjion ;  bring  k  to  -^  caftcm  fide,  and  you  uritt  there  find 
bis  oUique  afcftifwu 

So,  bring  the  given  ftar  to  Ac  meridian,  and  the  dcgi«ec  un- 
do" which  it  iies  is  its  declination  j  and  the  point  in  ^vhidh  die 
meridian  interfefts  the  equinocHal  is  its  right  afcenfion  %  thus 
ft&e  declination  of  ArtSturus  is  20  degrees  20  minutes  nor&  3  hk 
light  afcenfion,  2n  degrees.  60  me  declination  of  Sinus  it 
16  degrees  30  minutes  fouth ;  and  ^e  right  afcenfion  ^  4e- 
^rees  20  mhuites. 

If  the  Tight  afcenfion  and  dcdination  of  a  ftar  be  pven,  itsi^l^ee 
H  eafily  found.  Thus,  fapprfe  the  right  affeenfion  of  AiMarm, 
tp  be  65  degrees  30  minutes,  and  its  declination  to  be  «^  ite- 

Sees  north  4  then  turn  the  globe  a^ut  tfll  the  meridian  -cut 
e  equinodial  in  j55  degrees  30  minutes,  and  under  the  i^#i 
degree  of  the  meridian,  on  the  northern  part,  you  will  oMervc 
Aldeharan^  or  the  Bull's  eye. 

The  time  of  the  rifing,  fouthing,  fetting,  amplitude,  &c.  of 
any  ftar  in  a  given  latitude  and  day  of  Ae  year  may  be  thiii 
foimd :— Let  it  tc  required  to  know  at  n4iat  titne  Ae  Pieiaies 
•or  feven  ftars  rife,  fct,  &c.  in  die  latitude  of  London  on  the  1  tA 
of  May.  The  globe  being  reftified  for  Ae  latfitude  of  London, 
and  the  fun's  place  for  tlic  given  day,  with  the  ho«Hr4ndec 
pointed  to  twelve,  turn  the  globe  about  till  you  bring  the  Plna^ 
des  to  the  eaflerii  fide  of  tbe  hori26n,  and  the  index  wtll  point  to 
34  degrees  45  minutes,  the  time  of  then"  rifing  in  t*he  inoni« 
ing.  rhen  brine  the  (aid  cluftcr  of  ftars  to  the  meridiany  And 
the  index  will  poitit  to  about  ^  after  xii.  for  lihe  time  of  their 
culminatiug  or  bi^injg  upon  the  meritlian :  bring  them  te  ifec 
wefteni  fide  "of  the  horizon,  and  tlie  index  will  point  to  viii.  ^ 
minutes,  which  fljews  the  time  of  their  fetting  in  the  evening 
that  day.  It  wiH  alfo  appear  on  the  circle  of  the  horif  cm,  that 
they  rife  with  about  40  degrees  of  amplitude  to  the  iiortfi^ 
and  fct  with  the  fame  amplitude  from  tlie  weft. 

To  find  what  conftellation  any  remarkable  ftar  in  the  'fir- 
mament belongs  to. 

Bring  the  fun's  place  in  the  ccl^ic  for  that  day  totlie  brafs  me- 
ridian, and  fet  the  horary  index  to  tJiat  xii.  which  is  moft  devate4; 
the  celeflial  globe  being  rciftificd  to  the  latitude,  turn  the  globe 
tin  it  points  to  rhe  prcfem  hour ;  and  byilie  help  of  the  manner's 
compaft,  and  attending  to  the  variation,  which  at  London,  is 
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Bearlf  24  degrees  from  the  north,  weft  ward,  fct  the  north  pole  of 
the  globe  towards  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens.  The  ftar  upon 
the  globe  (if  you  conceive  yourfelf  in  the  centre,)  which  direfts 
towards  that  point  in  the  heavens  in  which  the  ftar  you  want 
to  know  is  fecn,  is  the  ftar  required.  At  the  fame  time,  by 
comparing  the  ftars  in  the  heavens  with  thofe  upoii  the  globe, 
die  other  ftars  and  their  conftellations  may  be  eafily  known. 

To  rcprefent  the  face  of  the  heavens  on  the  globe  at  a  .given 
hour  on  any  day  of  the  year, 

Re£tify  the  globe  to  the  given  latitude  of  the  place,  fetting 
It  due  north  and  fouth  by  the  needle,  with  the  hour-index  point- 
ed to  zii  ;  then  turn  tlie  globe  on  its  axis  till  the  index  points 
to  the  given  hour  of  the  night ;  then  the  upper  hemifphere  of 
the  globe  will  reprefent  the  vifible  face  of  the  heavens  for  that 
time. 

.Ancient  authors  mention  three  forts  of  rifings  and  fcttinpjs  of 
die  fixed  ftars,  cMed  poetical  rifings  zndfettingjy  becaufe  chief- 
ly taken  notice  of  by  die  ancient  poets. 

When  a  ftar  rifes  or  fets  at  fun-rifing,  it  is  faid  to  rife  or  fet 
afnuca/ly.  When  it  rifes  or  fets  at  fun-fetting,  it  is  faid  to  rife  or 
Kt  aebronicallj.  When  a  ftar  firft  becomes  vifible  in  the  morning, 
after  being  for  fome  time  fo  near  the  fun  as  to  be  hid  by  tlie 
i^ilendor  of  his  rays,  it  is  faid  to  rife  heliacally ;  and  to  fet  helia^ 
calljj  when  approaching  towards  the  fun,  it  begins  to  be  im- 
merfed  in,  or  hid  by,  his  rays,  and  ceafes  to  appear  above  the 
horizon  after  fun-fet. 

The  heavens  are  befpangled  with  ftars  as  much  in  the  day 
time  as  in  the  night,  only  the  ftars  are  rendered  invifible  to  us 
by  the  light  of  the  fun.  At  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pit,  however, 
wc  can  fee  them  with  the  naked  eye.  When  the  fun  is  about 
12  degrees  below  the  horizon,  ftars  of  the  firft  magnitude  be- 
come vifible  ;  at  13  degrees,  thofe  of  the  fecond  ;  at  14  de- 
grees, thofe  of  the  third ;  at  1 5  degrees,  thofe  of  the  fourth 
magnitude  appear  5  and  at  18  degrees  all  the  reft.  The  ftars 
difappear  in  the  fame  manner  betore  fun-rifing.  Hence  allow- 
ance muft  be  made  for  thefe  variations  in  computing  the  time 
of  the  cofmical,  achronical  and  heliacal  rifing  and  fetting  of  the 
ftars. 

To  find  the  time  when  any  planet  rifes,  fets  or  culminates 
at  any  given  place  and  time, 

Fuid  the  place  of  the  planet  for  the  day  in  fome  ephemeris  or 
almanack,  mark  its  place  on  the  ecliptic  •,  then  elevate  th-  pole 
to  tie  given  latitude,  bring  the  fun's  place  to  the  meridian,  and 
fet  the  index  to  xii  noon  5  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  marked 
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4egrce  of  the  ecliptic  comes  fticccffively  to  the  caftem  hori- 
zon, to  the  meridian,  and  to  the  weftern  horizon  •,  and  the  in- 
dex will,  in  thefe  Tcfpe<3:ive  fituations,  (hew  the  hour  of  the 
planets  rifing,  culminating  and  fetting. 

On  the  celeftial  globe  may  be  explained  the  equation  of 
time,  the  preceflion  of  the  equinoxes,  the  phafes  of  the  moon, 
tjie  tid^s,  the  motion  of  comets,  &c.  for  the  illuftration  of 
which  the  learner  is  referred  to  Adams  on  the  globes^  and  o- 
ther  larger  works  on  this  fubjcft. 


Of  the  TERRAQUEOUS  GLOBE  and  its  COMPONENT 

Parts. 

This  earth,  as  being  divided  into  land  and  water,  is  called 
the  Terraqueous  Globe,  The  land  comprehends  every  thing  on 
and  below  its  furface  ;  the  water,  all  liquids  and  fluids. 

The  furface  of  this  globe  is  found  almoft  every  where  cover- 
ed with  a  blackifli  mould,  properly  termed  the  grotindy  or  the 
foil :  of  a  difierent  thicknefs  and  confiftence  in  diflcrcnt  places,^ 
producing  vegetables  of  various  kinds  for  the  fudenancc  of  ani- 
mals, and  again  receiving  the  fubflance  of  animal  apd  vegeta- 
ble bodies  when  diflblved,  PUn,  ii.  63.  Thefe  vegetables  ;\rc 
generally  of  a  green  colour,  the  mod  delightful  to  the  fight, 
and  beautifully  diverfified. 

The  furface  of  the  earth  is  ufually  interfered  with  hills  and 
dales,  with  fprings,  and  lakes,  and  rivulets  •,  fometimes  with 
a  craggy  mountain,  a  rapid  torrent,  or  the  fpreading  ocean. 

Below  the  furface  we  find  various  beds  or  layers  of  different 
fubftances,  fometimes  interrupted  with  dreadful  chafms  or 
fiflures,  as  in  the  Alps  and  Andes,  and  with  caves  or  caverns, 
which  are  common  in  mod  countries. 

All  bodies  ^w^  up  from  below  ground  are  called  fofftls^  from 
a  mine,  vutierals  ;  but  the  word  minerals  is  fometimes  taken  in  a 
more  limited  fenfe,  to  denote  thefe  bodies  which  may  be  melted, 
but  not  malkatcd  or  beatea  out  with  the  hammer,  ^fhus  all 
metals  are  minerals,  but  all  minerals  are  not  metals.  A  de- 
feription  of  tlie  fituation  of  the  bodies  which  are  found  below 
ground  is  not  improperly  czWcdfwbterraneous  geography. 

How  the  land  and  water  v.ere  at  firft  feparated  froiTii  one  an- 
other, and  how  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  were  arranged 
in  their  prefent  form,  although  it  has  often  exercifed  the  inge- 
nuity of  learned  men  in  their  various  theories  of  the  earthy  as  they 
ai(;  called,  yet  (1111  remains  as  much  unknown  as  what  kind  of 
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tubftances  cxift  towards  its' centre.  From  (hells  and  other  ma- 
rine fubftances  being  noW  found  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  and 
even  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  it  appears  that  fuch  places  have 
at  fome  time  been  covered  with  water.  From  the  appearance 
of  certain  rocks  and  metallic  fubftanccs,  fome  fuppofe  this  globe 
to  have  once  been  in  a  ftate  of  fufion.  The  interior  part  of  the 
earth  is  found  to  confift  of  feams  or  layers  of  different  fubftan- 
ccs lying  parallel  to  each  other,  and  often  the  one  above  the  o- 
iher.  Seneca  obferves  that  light  metals  are  found  near  the  fur- 
face,  aiid  heavier  metals  farther  down,  ep.  23.  &  90.  Hence 
feme  naturalifts  imagine  that  the  gravity  or  dcnfity  of  bodies  in- 
creafes  as  they  approach  nearer  -the  centre.  This,  however,  is 
not  always  the  cafe ;  for  layers  of  ftone  are  often  found  above 
the  lighteft  foils,  and  the  fofteft  earths  under  the  hardeft  bo- 
dies. Gold,  too,  is  frequently  found  in  loofe  earths  on  the 
furface,  even  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 

But  our  knowledge  on  this  fubjeft  extends  only  a  very  little 
way ;  the  deepeft  mine  known,  which  is  thought  to  be  that  at 
Cotteburg  in  Hungary,  not  reaching  farther  than  about  300^5 
feet  deep.  All  beyond  this  is  mere  conjefture  ;  whether  we 
fuppofe  the  globe  to  conCft  of  water,  as  Burnet ;  of  glafs,  as 
Buffon  ;  of  heated  iron,  with  Whi/loti ;  or  of  volcanic  matter^ 
▼ith  Kircher. 

The  ancient  philofcphers  entertained  different  opinions  con- 
cerning the  original  formation  of  the  world ;  fome  alTerting  the  * 
eternity  of  matter,  out  of  which  all  things  were  formed,  as  Z)/- 
Hiocritus  and  Arijlotle  ;  others,  that  the  world  was  made  out  of 
nothing,  and  is  conftantly  preferved  by  the  Supreme  Being,  as 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  Plutarch,  de  placit.  Phil,  ii.  4.:  Seme.  ^ 
Nat.  prof.  But  Cicero  makes  the  opinion  of  Plato  fimilar  to  ' 
that  of  Ariftotle,  Acad.  iv.  37. 

There  was  the  fame  diverfity  of  opinion  concerning  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  bodies,  or  the  firft  principles  of  which  they  are 
compofed,  Ihid. 

Thefe  were  thought  by  Ariftotle,  and  moft  of  the  ancient 
philofophers,  to  be  earthy  ivater^  air^  and  fire ;  hence  called 
the  FOUR  ELEMENTS.  But  Lcucippus,  Dcmocritus  and  Epicu- 
nis,  fuppofed.all  bodies  to  confift  of  certain  fmall  folid  parti- 
cles, called  corpufcles  or  atoms ;  which  do Arine,  with  a  fmall 
variation,  was  adopted  by  Des  Cartes. 

Modern  ehemt/h  (for  fo  thofe  who  examine  the  nature  of  bo- 
dies are  called,  by  a  name  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  of 
which  the  origin  is  uncertain,)  have  eftabliflied  various  ^nW- 
fh  ofnaturey  as  tiiey  arc  termed  :  fome,  fafty  Jlfphur,  mercury^ 
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ziiA  pure  earth ;  others,  as  Varenius,  water ^  oil  or  fulphur^  faltf 
earthy  and  a  fixed  Jpirit  or  acid.  But  the  beft  chemifts  now 
maintain  the  impoflibility  of  refolving  all  bodies  into  any  cer- 
tain ^r/7/>r/«r//>/^x  or  elements ;  and  divide  bodies  or  the  objefts 
of  chcmiftry  into  faliSy  earths,  inflammable  fubftances,  metals^ 
and  waters.  The  efFefts  of  heat  and  mixture  on  thcfe  bodies 
conftitute  what  is  called  the  fcience  of  chemijlry,  which,  although 
known  and  cultivated  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  has  been  carried 
to  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfeftion  by  the  modems. 

The  hiftory  of  chemiftry  is  involved  in  obfcurity.  The  car- 
Hcft  traces  we  have  of  it  are  only  the  accidental  mention  of 
certain  arts  dependent  on  it ;  as  me  extraftion  of  metals  from 
their  ores,  the  dying  of  cloths,  the  imitation  of  gems,  the 
making  of  glafs,  &c.  Plin,  xxxv.  i  i.f.  42. 5  xxxvi.  26. yi  66. 

The  firft  appearance  of  chemiftry,  as  a  fcience,  was  among 
the  alchemifts,  who  profefled  the  art  of  converting  the  bafer 
metals  into  gold,  in  the  third  or  fourth  century,  according  to 
the  teftimony  of  Suidas,  and  feveral  Greek  writers.  This  art 
Was  again  revived  or  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  eaft  in 
the  i3th?entury;  and,  however  abfurd  it  may  now  appears 
was  for  feveral  ages  cultivated  with  wonderful  attention  ;  and 
fome  pretended  to  have  difcovered  a  compofition  called  the  pbiU* 
Jopher^sjlonc,  which  had  the  power  of  turning  every  thing  it 
touched  into  pure  gold.  Nor  was  the  abfurdity  of  this  pre- 
tenfion  exploded  till  the  laft  century. 

PARACELSUS,  born  near  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  a.  1493^ 
.firft  introduced  chemiftry  into  phyfic  at  Bafil,  and  by  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  remedies  gained  great  reputation.  He  pretended,  by 
means  of  alchemy,  to  have  found  out  an  univerfal  remedy  for 
all  difeafes,  whereby  human  life  might  be  prolonged  to  ^nj 
.extent ;  but  died  himfelf  at  the  age  of  48.  This  notion,  how- 
ever, of  an  univerfal  remedy,  ridiculous  as  it  was,  had  many 
Eartizans  ;  particularly  Van  Helmont,  an  eminent  phyHcian^ 
orn  at  BrufTels  a.  1577  ;  nor  was  it  entirely  aboliftied  till  che- 
miftry began  to  be  ftudied  in  a  philofophical  manner,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  by  Banter  in  Poland,  Glauber 
in  Germany,  Bajtl  Valentine  at  Hanburgb,  Becher  at  MentZ^ 
Bochnius  at  Leipnc,  Boyle,  Hookey  and  Neivtony  in  Britain ;  Bo^ 
erhaavc  at  Leyden,  Sec. 

This  fcience  has  been  profccuted  with  particular  fuccefs  in 
the  prcfcnt  age,  and  fecms  to  be  that  branch  of  philofophy  to 
which  the  greateft  attention  is  now  paid.  But  after  all  the  dif- 
coverics  which  have  been  made,  there  is  yet  much  room  for 
improvement.  On  feveral  points  tliere  has  been,  and  ftill  is, 
great  diverfity  of  opinion. 
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Thb  bodies  upon  this  earth  may  be  divided  into  animate  and 
uununatem 

A  defcription  of  thefe  bodies  is  called  Natural  History, 
as  that  of  Pliny. 

ANIMATE  bodies  are  diilinguifhed  from  the  reft^  by  the 
properties  of  fenfation  and  voluntary  motion  conjoined. 

Animate  bodies  are  either  fuch  as  have  red  blood  or  colourlefs 
Uood. 

Thofe  that  have  red  blood  are  divided  into  fuch  as  are  hot 
and  fuch  as  are  cold. 

The  animals  that  have  hot  blood  are  either  viviparous  or  ovi*' 
porous* 

The  VIVIPAROUS,  all  of  them  fuckle  their  young,  and  the 
dais  which  comprehends  them  is  called  by  Linne  mammalia, 
(c.  animalia. 

This  clafs  comprehends  man,  quadrupeds,  whaler^  and  fome 
Other  fea-animals. 

The  OVIPAROUS,  with  warm  blood,  are  birds, 

Thofe  animals  which  have  cold  red  blood  are  divided  into 
fuch  as  have  lungs,  and  breathe ;  or  into  fuch  as  are  defli- 
dite  of  lungs,  but  arc  furnifhed  with  gills,  which  ferve  the 
phce  of  lungs. 

The  former  of  thefe  divifions  conftitutcs  the  elafs  which 
Linnd  calls  Amphibia,  which  comprehends  ferpentSy  lizards^ 
frogs,  tortoifesy  &c.  \  the  latter  conftitutes  the  clafs  called 
Fishes* 

The  animals  with  colourlefs  blood  are  either  covered  with 
a  cruft  or  kind  of  cafe,  or  are  naked.  The  former  conftitutc 
die  gjafs  of  infeBs,  and  the  latter  the  clafs  of  worms. 

For  further  particulars  on  each  of  thefe  clafles  authors  on 
Zoology  may  be  confulted. 

Zoology,  although  it  literally  means  a  defcription  of  animals 
m  general,  has  neverthclefs  been  confined  to  denote  the  de- 
fcription of  quadrupeds.  Defcriptions  of  birds  have  been 
intitlcd  Ornithology ;  of  amphibious  animals,  Amphibiology  ; 
of  fi(hes,  Icthxology ;  of  infedls.  Entomology ;  of  worms,  //t»/- 
mintholc^y.  l^ay,  natural  hiftorians  have  iiicfcafcd  thefe  terms, 
when  they  have  confined  their  defcriptions  to  a  particular  part 
•f  a  clafs  only ;  as  Conchchgy,  a  defcription  of  fliell-filh ;  O- 
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phlokg^  of  fetpcnts,  &c.  or  to  a  particular  part  of  an  animal, 
as  the  bones,  Ofieology^  &c.  , 

That  fcience  which  teaches  the  ftrudlure  of  animal  bodies  by 
difleftion  is  called  Afiatomy. 

That  fcience  which  treats  of  the  conftitution  and  fun£lions 
of  animal  bodies  and  their  feveral  parts,  is  called  Physiology  ; 
but  this  word  fometimes  denotes  that  fcience  which  treats  of 
the  nature  of  body  in  general,  otlierwife  called  Phyficsy  or  Na» 
tural  Pkilofophy, 

The  INANIMATE  bodies  are  either  organic  or  inorga- 
nic. 

The  ORGANIC  are  vegetables,  and  all  other  inanimate  bo- 
dies are  inorganic. 

That  part  of  natural  hiftory  which  relates  to  vegetables  is 
called  BOTANY. 

Vegetables  have  many  properties  common  with  animals, 
but  they  are  diftinguiflied  from  animals  by  the  want  of  volun^ 
tary  motion. 

Vegetables  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  very  much  refem- 
blc  the  eggs  of  oviparous  animals  ;  and  it  has  been  long  known 
that  vegetables  are  of  different  fexes.  This  difcovery  was  early 
applied  to  ufeful  purpofes.  Thus  figs,  which  were  not  only  a 
confiderable  article  of  commerce,  but  of  food  among  the  an- 
cients, were  greatly  improved  in  their  fize  and  quality  by  the 
procefs  called  caprificatiotiy  defcribed  by  Pliny,  xv.  ip.jC  21. 
which  confided  in  applying  the  barren  flower  of  the  male  fig- 
tree  (caprtfu'us )  to  the  female  fig-tree  (feus,) 

The  difference  of  fexes  in  plants  may  be  diftinguiflied  by  the 
conformation  of  the  flower ;  and  this  conformation  ferves  as 
the  foundation  of  the  juftly  admired  fyftem  of  Botany,  publifli- 
cd  by  that  great  naturalift  Litmey  profefTor  of  medicine  at  Up- 
fal  in  Sweden,  who  died  a.  1772. 

Vegetables  are  not  only  propagated  by  feeds,  as  oviparous 
animals  are  by  eggs,  but  like  animals  they  receive  nouriihment 
.mnd  incrcafe  in  bulk,  and  at  length  produce  feed,  which  is 
likewifc  capable  of  reproducing  another  vegetable  fimilar  to  its 
parent.  The  aft  by  which  vegetables  grow  is  called  Vegeta- 
tion, which  depends  upon  moid  are,  air,  heat,  and  light.  Of 
thefe  fome  are  neceflary  to  the  very  exiftence  of  the  plant  5  o- 
thers,  to  its  vigour,  colour,  and  other  properties.  Thus  no 
plant  can  grow  without  moiflure  and  heat ;  if  a  fuflTicient  quan- 
tity of  air  be  wanting,  the  plant  will  be  deftitutc  of  leaves, 
,  and  without  light  it  ^fA\\  be  pcrfedlly  colourlefs. 

The 
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• 
The  nouriflimcnt  which  plants  receive  is  abforbed  by  the 
roots ;  and  this  nouriflimcnt,  which  is  chiefly  moifture,  is  con- 
veyed by  proper  canals  to  every  part  of  the  plant,  and  varioufly 
modified  into  different  kinds  ofjuices,  not  only  in  different 
plants,  but  in  the  fame  plant.  Thus  the  moidure  abforbed  by 
a  peach-tree  is  converted  into  an  auftcre  harfh-tafted  juice  in 
di^  leaves ;  into  a  mild  gummy  liquor  that  exudes  from  the 
branches ;  into  a  fweet,  delicious,  high-flavoured  juice  in  the 
fruit^;  and  a  naufeous  bitter  in  the  kernel.  By  artificial  means 
plants  may  be  made  to  grow  upon  one  another.  Thus,  If  an 
indfion  be  made  in  an  apple-tree,  and  a  fmall  twig  of  a  pear- 
tree  be  inferted  into  that  incifion,  the  branch  will  not  only 
grow,  but  produce  pears  ;  which  operation  is  called  engrafting : 
and  gardeners  fometimes  engraft  feveral  diflrerent  kinds  of  trees 
on  tike  fame  flock,  the  fame  root  fupplying  nourifhment  to 
fruits  of  very  diflPerent  tafles  and  flavours.  '^The  procefs  by 
which  the  fame  moifture  received  by  the  root  is  thus  diver fified 
into  fo  many  different  juices  is  the  eflPeft  of  vegetation,  but  by 
what  means  it  is  performed  is  unknown. 

Befides  this  peculiarity  of  vegetation  there  are  feveral  otlier 
circumftanccs,  which  are  equally  myfterious  and  inexplicable. 

Thus,  if  a  young  willow,  tree  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  in  the 
winter,  and  planted  with  its  branches  ^n  the  ground  and  its 
loots  upwards,  the  branches  become  roots  and  the  roots  branch- 
es. In  the  prefent  ftate  of  fcience  we  muft  content  ourfelves 
with  the  knowledge  of  fafts,  and  leave  the  explication  of  them 
to  futurity. 

Vegetables  are  of  different  kinds  with  refpcft  to  their  dura- 
don  ;  and  are  either  trees,  ftirubs,  herbs,  graflcs,  mofTes, 
fcras,   and  flags  or  fea-wceds. 

For  particular  defcriptions  of  thefe,*  writers  on  botany  muft 
be  confulted. 

The  fubftances  obtained  from  animals  and  vegetables  are  va- 
rious; 

I.  From  animals  are  obtained,  befides  their  flefh  and  fkins, 
milh^  creamy  butter^  cheefe^  (produced  from  milk  coaguhted  by 
rennet  or  runneth  which  is  an  infufion  of  the  ftomach  of  a  fuck- 
ling  calf  in  water,  prepared  in  difl^srent  ways,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  makers),  eggSy  honey ^  ivax^  tal/oWf  Jiikf  nuooiy  hairs 
hrhy  &c. ;  fpermacctiy  a  kind  of  folid  oil,  found  in  tlic  head  of 
a  fpccies  of  whale  •,  ifmglasy  a  light  gluey  fubftancc,  cxtraftcd 
from  feveral  large  fifhes  found  in  the  Danube,  Borifthenes, 
Wol^a,  and  other  great  rivers  in  tlie  north  of  Europe.     Very 
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confiderabte  articles  in  commerce  are  produced  from  variont 
fea-fifli ;  as,  oil  from  cod  in  Newfoundland,  and  other  places  i 
from  whales,  feals,  &c.  in  Greenland,  and  other  parts. 

11.  From  vegetables  arc  obtained,  i.  from  their  juices,  gums 
and  refms^  which  exude  either  fpontaneoufljr  from  the  plant^ 
or  by  making  an  incifion  in  the  bark  ;  halfams^  the  gums  of  fra- 
grant plants ;  turpentine^  the  gum  or  rofm  of  the  pine  or  'fir> 
and  other  trees  ;  the  fame  trees  alfo  produce  tar ;  but  this  is 
not  a  natural  production,  being  extracted  by  a  peculiar  diftilla- 
tion  :  fugar^  obtained  from  various  plants,  but  chiefly  from  the 
fugar-cane,  the  juice  of  which  is  exprcfled  by  pafEng  the  cane 
between  two  iron  rollers.  This  juice  is  made  into  fugar  by  re- 
peated boilings  and  purifications  *,  and  the  groHer  parts,  being 
fubjefted  to  fermentation,  yield  rum. 

2.  From  the  feeds  \  mealy  floury  gluey  oilsy  &c.  J^at  oils 
arc  obtained  by  preflure  from  the  feeds  or  kernels  of  vegetables^ 
voiatiley  or  ejfential  oilsy  as  they  are  called,  which  ufually  have 
a  ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  exift  in  almoft  all  fragrant  vegetablcs9 
being  found  in  various  parts  of  the  plant  befides  the  leed }  in 
the  wood,  the  root,  the  bark,  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  fruitj 
&c.  and  are  obtained  either  by  preflure,  as  from  the  peel  of  o- 
ranges  and  lemons,  or  by  di filiation  with  water.  The  moil 
valuable  of  thefe  fragrant  plants  are  brought  from  the  eaft/  as 
linnamony  camphlrcy  faffctfraSy  &c. 

3.  From  various  plants  are  extrafted  colouring  matters  ufed 
in  dying  ;  as,  red  from  logwood y  fandersy  madder y  &C.5  blue 
from  indigo  ;  yellonv  from  fi/flicy  turmeric y  &c. 

4.  From  various  vegetables  acids  are  produced,  as  vinegar^ 
tartar y  &c. 

5.  By  fermentation  wine  is  made  from  various  fruits ;  as 
grapes,  currants,  rafpberries,  apples,  &c.;  /z/^  and  ^^^  ufually 
from  barley  made  into  malt.  By  diftillation  fpirituous  liquors^ 
or  ardent  fpirits,  are  made  from  all  thofe  liquors  produced  by 
fermentation  •,  as  whiflcy  or  aquavits  from  barley  and  other 
grains  malted  ;  brandy  or  f pi r it  of  wine  from  wine  ;  rum  from 
molaflcs,  &c. 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  mixed  with  different  acids,  and  dif- 
tilled,  produces  a  kind  of  fluid  called  Ethery  of  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  acid  ufed,  as  vitriolic^  nitrousy  marine  ether^ 
*c. 
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Division    of  INORGANIC    Inanimate 

Bodies. 


INorganic  Inanimate  Bodies  may  be  divided  into  Salts,  Earths^ 
Infiammable  Suhftanccs^  and  metals. 


I.    SALTS. 

SALTS  are  bodies  foIuUe  in  lefs  than  200  times  dieir  weight 
tf  water  J-  zScCt  the  tongue  with  a  fingular  tafte ;  and,  when 
die  water  in  which  they  are  diflblved  is  evaporated,  form  them- 
ielves  into  regular  angular  figures,  called  rryjlcls.  Thefe  cryl- 
tals  are  of  dilferent  figures  in  different  falts,  each  fait  forming^ 
ayftak  of  a  figure  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Thus  the  cryftals  of  com- 
mon falts  are,  cubes ;  thofe  of  faltpetre,  hexagonal  prifms,  or 
fix^fided  columns ;  thofc  of  other  falts  of  diiTerent  figures. 
Some  natural  hiftorians  have  clafled  falts  according  to  the  fi- 
gure of  their  cryftals ;  but  cbcmifts  divide  falts  into  fimple  andt 
compound. 

SimpU  falts  are  of  two  kinds,  alkalis  and  acids. 
There  are  three  alkalis,  ^^fofftlj  vegcfahk^  and  animal.  The 
indents  produced  one  of  thefe  from  the  allies  of  the  herb  halt 
or  glaiswort  \  hence  the  general  name  al  kali,  the  (fait  produ- 
ced from)  kali :  and  becaufe  this  fait  was  ufcd  in  making  glafs^ 
die  herb  is  called  glafswort. 

The  ALKALIb  are  divided  into  volatihy  which  fly  off"  in  the 
open  air>  as  the  animal  alkali  i  and  into  fuch  as  are  fixed  and 
which  do  not  evaporate,  as  xhtfoJftJ  and  vegetable  alkali. 

The  diftinguilhing  qualities  of  alkalis  are,  that  they  change 
the  blue  colour  of  vegetables  into  green,  unite  with  oil  to  form 
feap,  and  with  fand  to  form  glafs. 
TTie  acids  are  alfo  divided  Into  foJJH^  vegetable ^  and  animaL 
The  FOSSIL  ACIDS  are,  the  vitriolic  acid^  the  nitrous  acid^ 
the  muriatic  or  marine  acidj  and  the  boracic  acid. 

The  VITRIOLIC  acid  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  firfl:  produ- 
ced from  the  compound  fait  called  vitriol ;  but  the  vitriolic  acid 
«W«rufed  is  produced  {rom- ft/lpturj  and -hence  the  modern 
French  chemifts  call  \X.fulphuric  acid, 
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The  NITROUS  act  J  is  fo  called,  becaufc  it  was  obtained  from 
pitre  or  Jkiltpetre  ;  the  muriatic  or  marine  acid^  becaufe  it  wasi 
obtained  from  muria  or  fea-falt  \  and  this  acid  is  fometimes 
called  j^iVi/  Qffak;  the  BORACic  a^idy  becBufe  it  was  ol^ined 
from  borax y  a  fait  which  comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is 
dug  up  in  a  cryflalifed  (late  fnnn  certain  fait  lakes  in  the  king- 
dom of  Thibet. 

Befides  thefe  foffil  i^cids  there  are  feveral  others  which  mo- 
dem chemifts  have  difcovered  \  as  arfinif  acid^  from  arf^mcj 
^^fiuoric  acid^  {xovnfiuor  Qxjpar^  &c. 

VEGETABLE  acids  are  either  native  or  JiElitious.  The  «J- 
trjc  are  obtained  from  the  juices  of  certain  fruits  and  plants,  as 
from  lemonsy  cunar.tSy  and  oti^cr fiur friiits  ;  or  from  tnc  leaves 
^ifurxely  and  other  acid  plants.  The  fictitious  are,  vinegaRji 
which  is  produced  either  from  the  fermentation  of  fweet  fruits 
or  grain  \  ^nd  tartar,  which  is  found  adliering  to  the  botton^ 
^d  fides  of  veflels  in  which  wine  has  been  kept. 

The  ANIMAL  acids  are,  the  phojphoric  acid,  obtained  fron% 
molt  animals  i  tht  formic  acid,  produced  from  ants)  and  fove-^ 
ral  other  acids  proauced  from  infe^isi  as,  the  b^mhye  from  filkr« 
worms ;  ^/V,  from  l>ecs,  &c, 

The  diilingnifliing  properties  of  acids  are,  that  they  changa 
the  bl«ie  colours  of  vegetables  into  red,  tliey  effervefce  with  alksH 
(s,  metals,  and  fome  earths,  which,  poiTcfirng  this  properly 
|n  common  with  alkalis,  are  called  alkaline  earths ;  asi  chalS^ 
timcy  magne/iay  ^c. 

The  COMPOUND  SALTS  arc  thofe  wWch  arc  formed 
from  the  union  pf  any  acid,  either  with  an  ^/i^/i,  an  eariby  oi 
a  metaL  Thus,  if  the  nitrous  acid  he  united  with  the  vegcta* 
ble  alkali,  there  ref\ilts  a  compound  fait  called  nitre  or  fskUpetr^ 
-From  confidcring  tlie  nature  and  quality  of  this  fait,  it 


pears  very  different  from  the  nitre  of  the  ancients,  Plin.  xxxi.  lo. 
j\  46.  The  modern  nitre  does  not  effervefce  with  acids,  wtuGh 
the  nitre  of  the  ancients  did,  thus^  jis  vinej^ar  upon  nitre^  StCm 
jProv.  XXV.  20.  J«Jor  does  our  nitre  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
fbap,  as  that  pf  the  ancients,  1  hough  thou  nvajh  thee  wtb  nkt0 
amljcj/.y  Jcrem.  li.  22.  But  both  thefe  qualities  arc  found  kl 
the  foffil  alkali  -y  and  hence  modern  chemil^s  conclude  the  nhrc 
.  of  the  ancients  to  have  been  the  foiTit  alkali,  which  abpund^ 
in  many  piirts  of  the  eaft,  where  it  is  calltd  natron,  and  in  foo^ 
places  frona ;  both  of  which  words  have  a  great  refcxnblance 
to  nitrum  or  nitron. 

To  enumerate;  all  the  Cfimj^un^  falls  woul4  be  tieedkis  m 

^i\d  place. 
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1W<(  ccrhpourid  falts.  which  confift  of  adds  and  a/iarts  are 
CftUed  NEUTRAL  SALTS,  froixi  thc  fuppofition  that  they  arc  nei- 
fther  a/iaii  nor  acid» 

NEUTRAL  SALTS  art  formed  by  acids  and  alkalis;  and 
when  the  acid  is  firft  added  to  the  alkali,  an  effcrvefcence  enfucs, 
which  <i«creafcs  irt  proportion  as  more  acid  is  added,  till  at 
length  th<  addition  of  the  acid  no  longer  caufcs  an  elFervcti 
cence.     The  alkali  is  then  faid  to  be  faturaud  with  the  acid, 
«r  the  ^ali  and  acid  are  faid  to  be  mutually  faturated  widi 
each  other.     Thus  the  aci<ls  may  be  faturated  with  metals  and 
abfor&ent  earths,  to  fornl  compound  falts  with  thefe  fubftances; 
•ad  fhe  falts  thus  formed  arc  called  metallic  or  earthy  fcdis^  or 
IbmedmeS  falts  with  metallic  or  earthy  hafes.     In  a  iimilar  man* 
ner,  as  the  acids  may  bd  faturated   with  alkalis,  metals,  or 
eudis ;  fo  falls  of  all  kinds  may  faturate  water ;  fdr  a  certain 
l|ttah(ity  of  water  will  only  diflblve  si  certain  quantity  of  any 
wt ;  Imd  When  the  folution  is  fo  iiiade  it  is  laid  to  be  a  fatu^ 
¥auifihitkm 
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£a&ths,  or  earthy  bodies,  ate  diflinguidie^  from  falU  by 
Jieir  not  being  foluble  in  water  ;  from  inflammable  bodies,  by 
A»  being  inflamndable  y  arid  from  metals,  from  their  inferior 
woight. 

All  earthy  bodies  tn^y  be  reduced  to  the  following  clafles  i 
Afaitnt  csifthfi,  Ptajlic  earths  or  clay^  V'ttrifiahle  qartlis,  or 
ittdi  as  melt  into  gla^,  and  Apjracecus  earths,  Which  remain 
iuaketed  by  fire. 

Absorbent  eauths  are  diflinguiihed  ftom  bthef  eart^  by 
dietf  etferVefeing  with  acids,  as,  calcdreous  cfatthf^  ^halk^  I'tme^ 
fmity  nuurbleSi  fpnrs  of  different  kinds^  one  of  which,  found  in 
Iceknld,  Is  remarkable  for  th«i  propcirty  df  doubling  all  objefts 
vi«5wed  through  it  •,  Survtes^  or  heary  earth,  forming  the  hcavieft 
«f  all  itones,  which  are  about  four  times  and  a  half  their  weight 
of  water ;  the  Bologntan  ftone,  firft  found  near  Bologna^  m 
luly  by  a  fhoemp.kcr,  who  applied  himfelf  fo  alchemy,  whichi 
after  being  eipofed  to  the  light,  has  the  power  of  retaining  it  fed 
feme  time,  and  of  fhining  in  the  dark.  Magveftaf  which  is  fcldom 
found  in  a  pure  Hate,  but  generally  combinetl  with  other  fubftaiw 
U^  ad  with  the  vitriolic  acid  in  certain  mineral  fprings^  efpecio;;/ 
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at  Epjom  in  Surrey;  or  with  the  muriatic  acid  In  fca-watcr;  at- 
with  different  eardis,  as  in  various  ftones,  efpecially  in  the  Len 
pis  Serpentinusj  or  Ollaris,     This  is  a  ftone  fo  foft  that  it  may 
be  turned  in  a  turner's  lathe,  and  poU  (olU)  and  pans  made  of 
it|  which  are  remarkably  clean,  and  refift  the  a£{ion  of  fire. 

2.  Plajlk  or  Argillaceous  earths,  are  fuch  as  are  friable  or  pul- 
verifable  when  dry,  but  form  a  tough  duftile  pafte  with  water, 
and  when  burnt  become  extremely  hard,  as  clojs^  of  which 
there  are  various  kinds.  Clays,  when  baked,  cbnftitute  all  tbi& 
^rarieties  of  hricisy  pottery ^  and  porcelain, 

3.  VitrifiahU  earths  are  fuch  as  differ  from  the  two  former  by 
wanting  the  properties  above  mentioned.  They  melt  in  a  due 
degree  of  heat,  but  they  generally  require  fome  other  fubftance 
to  be  mi:ced  with  them  to  promote  their  fuTion,  and^ure  fo  hard 
that  they  ftrike  fire  with  flint,  and  a  file  nwikes  no  impreflioQ 
on  them.  They  are  coi^monly  foiuid,  not  in  an  earths  ftate^ 
but  in  the  form  oijtanesy  Jlintiy  agates^  quartz  (a  whitiui  femi- 
tranfparent  ftone,  which  has  the  property  of  emitting  flafhes  of 
tight,  when  two  of  them  are  rubbed  one  a^ainft  the  other  in 
the  dark,  accompanied  with  a  ftrong  fulphureous  phofphoric 
fmell),  granites^  fand-Jlone^  fandy  gravely  &c.  The  pure  JiUd^ 
ous  earthy  as  it  is  calkd,  has  been  found  in  the  bottona  of 
fome  lakes  in  the  HigMands  of  Scotland.  To  this  clafs  be- 
long moft  of  the  gems,  jo/per^  calcedony^  carnelian,  fo  caUed 
from  its  Jle^  colour,  onyxy  fardonyx^  cpal^  tourmaline^  garnat^ 
umethyjly  topazy  fapphire^  emerald ;  a&  alfo  iavay  babltes^  pu^ 
mice,  and  othes  volcanic  matter ;  fchoerl^.z  fubftance  of  a  cryftal- 
line  appearance  and  of  different  colours,  and  many  fpecies  of 
^hitt^one, 

4.  Apyraceous  earths  differ  from  the  reft  in  having  a  peculiar 
plated  or  fibrous  texture,  and  wanting  the  properties  of  the  other 
earths,  as,  Talh^  confifting  of  thin  fcales  or  plates,  fi>  large  and 
tranfparent  that  they  are  ufed  for  windows  in  Ruflla  |  AJbeJlus^ 

,  confifting  of  fibres,  which  are  fometimes  fo-fine  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  being  wrought  into  cloth  ;  and,  from  its  power  of  with- 
flanding  the  fire  (as  the  name  denotes),  it  was  ufed  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  covering  for  t^e  body  when  burnt,  to  preferve  the 
irfhes  5  Mountain  leather  and  corl^  which  arc  ftones  perfeftly 
fliable  like  thefe  fubftances. 
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IIL    Inflammible  Substances. 


IHFLAMMABLE  fubftances  are  fuch  as  pofIe{s  the  property  of 
Kii^  confnmable  by  fire^  and  are  diflinguUhed  by  emitting 
lieat  and  light* 

Moft  bodies  which  belong  to  this  clafs  are  mixed  with  cer« 
tain  impurities,  chiefly  of  an  earthy  nature,  which  prevents 
then*  being  entirely  confumedj  and  txierefore  leave  a'  refiduum 
called  a/bes. 

All  inflammable  fubftances  are  violently  a£led  upon  by  the 
fitriolic  and  nitrous  acids,  except  camphor  and  napthaj  or 
liquid  bitumen,  Plin.  ii.  io^,f.  109. 

The  mineral  inflammable  fubftances  are  amber^  in  which 
axe  found  fidies,  infers,  and  vegetables,  which  ihews  that  it 
has  once  been  liquid  \  ambergriie,  rock  oil  (petroleum),  both 
folid  andjiquid;  bitumen,  Plin.  35.  15*/  51.}  fulphur  or 
brimftone,  either  pure  or  mixed  widi  other  fubftances,  Plm* 
zxxv.  iS»/'So»9  a/phaltusy  v.  -urn,  a  bituminous  fubftance  found 
on  the  furface  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  Faleftine>  Jet,  peat,  turf^ 
kc. 

Of  inflammable  fubftances,  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  is 
coal« 

The  ufe  of  coal  for  burning  was  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
It  was  firft  difcovered  by  the  Britons,  as  it  is  thought,  near 
Hanchefter,  fome  time  before  the  invafion  of  Julius  Caefar. 
But  for -ages  after  the  difcovery  wood  continued  to  be  general- 
ly ufed  for  firing  as  long  as  the  forefts  abounded. 

The  firft  public  notice  of  coal  is  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 
who,  in  1272,  granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  Newcaftle,  al- 
Jowing  the  inhabitants  to  dig  for  coals.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, brought  into  common  ufe  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and 
^ere  then  fold  at  17  s.  a  chalder  or  chaldron. 

Some  years  after  the  Reftoration,  about  200,000  chaldrons 
were  burnt  in  London,  at  the  Revolution  above  300,000,  and 
at  prefect  6oo>ooo.  In  Ircland,^  although  they  have  coal,  yet 
they  take  annually  a  confiderable  quantity  both  from  England 
and  Scotland. 

There  are  fevcral  other  countries  in  Europe  which  have  coalf* 
n'mes,  as,  France^  Liege,  Germany^  and  S'weden :  and  in  A». 
tfterica^  Newfoundland^  Cape^Breton,   Canada,  and  fome  of  the 

licw  England  provinces.    But  in  aU  thefc  the.  coal  is  of  a  qua^ 
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lity  very  inferior  to  die  Britifli»  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  iittic 
port  great  quantities  of  the  Britifli  coal  for  the  ufe  of  their  ma^ 
tiiifadures. 

Coal  is  found  in  Strata^  not  in  mountainous  fituations,  but 
ifi'places  abounding  with  iraltiesy  moderately  rifing  lulls,  and 
interfperfed  with  plains  of  ctmfidcrablc  extent.  The  Mroia  ojf 
coal  are  found  between  Jtrata  of  other  fubdanees,  Uiually  of 
ftone  of  various  kirtds. 

Thc^rata  are  feldom  ot  never  found  to  be  in  a  hofizontal  fr 
tuation,but  uftially  having  an  inclination  or  defcent.  Called  thd 
dip. 

The  Jfrata  are  fometimes  interrupted  by  fiffures,  called  tfyiefi 
hitches f  and  troubles. 

Strata  of  coal  are  feldom  found  dry.  They  are  commotkf 
attended  with  latge  fprings  of  water,  which  is  drawn  off  fome^ 
times  by  a  drain  ;  but  when  a  level  for  this  purpofe  cannot  ht 
found,  by  machinery  of  different  kinds,  chiefly  by  fire-cii« 
gines. 

There  is  often  much  diflicuky  in  digging  for  coaL  Thft 
Jhrata  or  feams  are  often  of  different  thicknefs  5  fometimesilieitS 
are  feveral^ra/rt  below  one  another. 

Coallieries  or  coal-pits  are  expofcd  to  dreadful  accidents  frofii 
what  is  called  a  cru/h  oxfttt^  when  the  pillars  fail  by  the  fuper-< 
incumbent  weight  or  otherwifc,  and  from  damp  or  inflamlnibltf 
ah-* 

There  are  fe^'cral  kinds  of  coal,  as  the  common  Scotch  eoa^ 
which  bums  to  white  aflies ;  the  Nenvcaftle  coal,  which  tAc9^ 
and  by  burning  becomes  cinders  ;  the  blind  coal,  which  bcmi# 
without  flame  like  charcoal ;  Keiinel  coal,  which  bunHT  with  ik 
vivid  light,  eafilv  takes  fire,  and  is  fo  hard  as  to  be  capable  of 
teceiving  a  polifn,  fo  that  trinkets  of  various  kinds,  fmiff4xnte^ 
buttons,  &c.  are  made  of  it. 

The  moft  remarkable  effeft  of  heat  in  cofnbuftibte  bodies  b 
Irhen  they  are  brotight  into  conta£l  with  nitre. 

If  nitre  touches  an  inflammable  fubftancc  heated  ted  hot,  a 
violent  combuftion  is  produced,  accompanied  with  a  kind  of 
crackling  noife  or  explofion,  and  the  body  is  then  faid  to  de^ 
Jlagraie. 

If  the  explofion  is  almofl  inftantancous,  the  body  is  faid  t«> 
ietonate. 

This  property  of  nitre  gave  rife  to  the  coAipoHtion  ol  GUN* 
POWDER,  a  fubftancc  which  has  wholly  changed  the  miH* 
tary  fyftem  of  ^ations^  and  which^  although  in  icfelf  moft  do- 
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ftfuAWe^  appean  to  have  4iimni{kf d  the  ibughter  in  WBr0>  bf 
l«prefog  in  ibme  degree  the  rancouv  which  ufed  anciently  ttf 
a&uate  combatants  who  fought  hfind  tx>  hand.  If  we  fupfx^e 
gvn^l^ywder  to  be  divided  into  loo  parts,  75  parts  cbnfiil  of 
W^^  15  of  charcoal,  and  10  of  fulphnr  s  or  if  we  Ouppofe  H 
^Mdied  into  9  partft,  there  are  7  parts  of  nitre,  i  of  fulphur^ 
and  I  of  charcoal,  Thefe  ingredients  are  intimately  blende4 
tofethcnr  by  long  pounding  in  wooden  niortars,  with  woodea 
■eftlet,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  water.  The  mixture  is  Ihes 
mnied  into  a  ftid*pafte,  which  beii^  forced  through  wire  fievea 
»  broken  into  fmall  grains,  or  becomes  granulatid :  and  thefi| 
fRuns  being  iha]^en  of  rolled  in  a  barrel  with  fome  powdered 
pbck  kad,  are  rounded  by  their  mutual  fri^ion  againft  each 
otKeFf  and  are  gla&d  by  the  powder  of  the  lead. 

The  force  and  expiofion  of  gun-powder,  when  fet  on  ^vs^ 
ii  oceafioned  by  the  fuddea  exp^ilion  of  the  elaftic  aerial  matter 
mtidck  it  conuins* 

When  three  parts  of  nitre,  two  of  mild  vegetable  alkali,  an4 
OK  of  fulphujr,  are  rubbed  toge^tier  in  a  warm  mortar,  they 
fcrm  a  compofition  known  by  the  name  oi  fulminiUlng^  powder^ 
from  its  aftonifliing  tScSts. 

When  a  little  of  this  powder  is  laid  on  a  plate  of  }ron»  and 
the  plate  held  over  a  chaffing  di(h  of  charcqa!,  it  begins  to  mek 
htD  a  falackHh  dark  brown  mab,  and  as  foon  as  the  whole  of  it 
it  n^ed,  it  explodes  with  a  furprifingly  loud  and  fmart  noife.i 

GuA^powder  is  (aid  to  have  been  accidentally  invented  by 
fcfcuwfijs,  a  German  mpnk,  at  Mentai;,  about  the  year  1330  ; 
tod  fire-arms  to  have  been  iirft  ufed  by  the  Venetians  in  their 
m$i  wifth  the  Genoefe,  td  1376 :  but  hiftorians  affirm  that  great 
gnns  were  ufed  by  the  Eaglifh  at  the  battle  of  CrefTy,  a.  134^ 
and  the  year  following  at  ^e  (iege  of  Calais,  Rapin^  F^L  ediu 
f?43  i  Vo/,up.  425, 


IV.    METALS. 


MvTiLsare  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  known  bodies  by  their 
weight,  the  heavieit  ftoncs  being  not  much  above  four  times 
iktiM  weight  of  water,  but  the  lighted  metal  more  than  feven 
tmts  heavier  than  water.  Metals  are  alfo  the  mod  opaque 
^(Hltes^  9g^  TC^tck  th^  rays  of  light  moft  powerfully. 
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'  ^ofe  metals  whieK  are  moft  du£lile  and  mtlleable,  or  may 
be  moft  extended  by  the  hammer^  and  remain  longeft  un- 
changed by  fire,  are  called  perfeB  metals*  Thefe  are  three, 
pld^  filvevy  and  piatina^  lately  difcovered  in  the  gold-mines  of 
Spanifli  America,  refembling  gold  in  its  properties,  but  of  a 
white  colour.  Pure  or  refined  platina  is  by  much  the  heavieft 
body  known,  which  gold  was  reckoned  to  be  before  the  difco* 
very  of  platina.  "  It  requires  a  very  ftrong  heat  to  melt  it.  Its 
parts  adhere  together  by  hammering,  as  a  plate  of  heated  iron 
does  when  doubled  and  beaten,  l^is  property  is  called  weli^ 
ingf  and  is  peculiar  to  iron  and  platina. 

Such  metals  as  may  be  deftroyed  or  changed  into  earth  bit 
fire,  are  called  impetftB  metals.  Thefe  are  four,  copper^  ir&n,  leaJf 
and  tin.  Thofe  metallic  fubftances  which  do  not  pofiefs  nialleji- 
bility  and  du£liKty  are  called  femimetals^  as  antimony^  bifmutb^ 
%incy  cobalt^  arpntc^  nickel^  attd  Come  others.  Mercury  forms 
a  clafs  by  itfelf.  All  thefe  were  known  to  the  ancients  except 
tlatina^  cobalt^  arfenic^  and  nickel. 

By  the  joint  adion  of  fire  and  air  all  metals,  except  gold,  fiU 
ver,  and  platina,  may  be  reduced  to  an  earthy-like  fubftance  cal- 
led calxf  and  then  they  are  faid  to  be  calcined. 

The  pure  metallic  pTcrt  of  fome  of  tjiefe  is  called  regulus^ 
as,  regulus  of  antimony ^  cobalt y  or  arfenic. 

The  calx  being  mixed  with  any  inflammable  fubftance,  and 
expofed  to  fire  in  clofe  veflels,  is  reftored  1>y  melting  into  its 
metallic  form,  and  is  then  faid  to  be  revived  or  revivified* 

When  metals  are  calcined  the  calpc  is  found  to  be  heavier 
than  the  metal  from  which  it  was  produced.  This  fa  A  long 
puzzled  chemifts,  and  was  never  fatisfafiorily  explained,  till 
of  late  it  has  been  found  to  be  owing  to  the  combination  of  purs 
air  with  the  metal  during  the  procefs  of  its  calcination. 

The  places  where  metals  are  found  are  called  mines,  chie^ 
in  mountainous  countries.  They  are  feldom  found  pure,  ex« 
cept  gold,  filver,  and  quickfilver,  then  called  native  or  virgin 
gold  and  filver,  but  generally  mixed  with  fulphur,  arfenic,  or 
both  ;  in  which  ftate  the  metals  are  faid  to  be  mimralijed^  and 
tlie  mixture  is  called  an  ore. 

OREiS  arc  frequently  found  in  detached  fragments,  bfit  nioft 
commonly  in  continued  mafles,  wholly  filling  long  crevices  or 
cracks  in  the  rocks.  Thefe  continuations  of  ore  are  called  veinr^ 
and  traverfe  the  rock  in  all  direflions,  fometimes  half  an  inch 
,  thick,  and  other  times  feveral  f^et.  Thp  rock  or  ftony  matter  mix- 
ed With  the  ore  in  the  vein  is  called  the  matrix^  Sometimes  ores 
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ire  feoiidy  neither  hi  detadied  fhtgments  nor  in  continued  veins, 
but  compofe  the  whole  fubftance  of  a  mountaini  which  is  par- 
tictthrly  the  cafe  vridi  copper  and  iron.  Thus  the  mountain 
of  AnMm  in  England^  and  Tahlun  in  Dalecarlia,  confijil  al- 
Boft  eimrdf  of  copper ;  Diinemdra  in  Sweden,  of  iron. 

▼cSiUi  are  feldom  found  but  in  mountains.  When  they  ap« 
iMicli  th^  plains  chey  gradually  fink  under  the  diSerent  ^rata 
of  tlMsfe  pfadnsi  fo  deep  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  miners. 
Htf oe  Ae  inferior jfr^f^  of  the  eardi  are  fuppofed  to  contain 
htfgt  qujGRtilies  xx  pyriiau^f  fulphureous,  and  metallic  fub- 
ftances,  which,  taking  fire,  have  been  thought  the  caufe  of 
fiditeitaiiean  (ires,  volcanoes,  and  earthquakes. 

PytiUs  is  a  mineral  refembling  the  ore  of  metal,  and  is  fome- 
fimM  lb  hard  that  it  has  the  powet  of  (hiking  fparks  of  fire 
fi^m  fteel,  whence  its  name,  or  rather  becaufe  it  has  a  great 
deal  of  fire  in  it,  Plin.  xxxvi.  19.  /  30.  It  is  chiefly  of  a 
«Ute,  yeUowiih,  or  yellow  colour. 

The  operations  by  which  metals  are  obtained  from  ores  ar^ 
calkd  ihtjineltihg  of  ores.  A  chemical  operation  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  metal  or  other  matter  in  minerals,  or  to  difco- 
vcr  me  value  or  purity  of  any  mafs  of  metal,  is  called  an  Effay 
%x  Ajfaj. 

Metals  are  ranked  in  the  following  order  :  i.  with  refpecl  to 
dior  weight;  platina^  gpl^$  mercury^  lead^  filver^  copper^  iron, 
and  tin ;— 2.  with  refped  to  their  duftility  j  gold,  ftlvery  copper, 
hnk^  tin,  lead.  The  du&ility  of  mercury  and  plat'vta  is  not  yet 
ileleimincd :— 3>  witl\  regard  to  their  hardnefs;  iron^  platitia, 
"yjilver,  gold,  tin,  and  /f«rf:— 4.  with  refpe£i  to  their  te- 
y,  or  the  force  with  which  their  parts  adhere  to  one  ano- 
dier  andrcfift  feparation  ;  which  is  proved  by  the  weight  which 
^rcs  of  the  fame  diameter,  made  of  the  leveral  metals,  can 
fuftain  vrithout  breaking;  gold,  irony  copper ^  filver^  tin,  lead^ 
Xhe  tenacity  of  mercury  is  unknown,  and  that  of  platitia  unde- 
tennined  :  and  —  5.  f ufibility  \  mercury,  tin^  lead,  fdver,  gold, 
€9pper,  iron,  znd  platina. 

By  mixing  different  metals  together  are  formed  compound  me- 
tsls*  Thus  brafs  and  pinchbeck  is  formed  by  a  mixture  of  cop- 
per and  zinc,  or  its  ore,  lapif  calaminaris,  calamine,  in  different 
proportions. 

Silver  and  gold,  in  their  pure  ftate,  are  too  foft  to  be  employ- 
ed for  various  purpofes,  and  are  therefore  mixed  with  fome  o- 
ther  metal  to  harden  them,  which  mixture  is  called  alloy  or  al^ 
far.    The  alloy  for  gold  is  cither  pure  copper,  or  a  mixture  of 
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filver  and  copper,  according  to  the  colour  defired,  whether 
deep  or  light.     Silver  is  always  alloyed  with  copper. 

Two  foft  metals  mixed  together  produce  a  compound  much 
harder  than  either  of  them ;  and  in  fom«  cafes,  as  when  cop- 
per and  tin  are  mixed  together  in  certain  proportions,  the  miz-^ 
ture  becomes  the  hardeft  of  all  metallic  fubftances,  called  bronze 
or  bell-metal.  This  compound  is  employed  for  making  cannons^ 
Jlatuesy  bells,  and  parts  of  heavy  machinery  which  are  liable  to 
be  much  worn.  It  alfo  poflefles  the  property  of  receiving  a  very 
fine  polifii ;  and  is  hence  ufed  for  Jpecula  or  mirrors,  and  for 
making  refleiling  telefcopes* 

Certain  metals  eafily  mix  and  combine  together ;  hence  the 

art  oifoldering.     Thus  tin  is  a  folder  for  lead  \  brafsy  gold%  or 

filver  2LXt  folders  for  iron,  &c.     Some  metals  will  not  unite  at 

all.     This  property  of  uniting,  or  not  uniting,  is  called  the  etf^ 

finity  of  metals. 

When  any  metal  Is  united  with  quickfilver,  it  is  faid  to  be  tf^* 

malgamatedy  (fr6m  a/uct,  together,  and  yayuwr,  to  marry ;)  as 
all  the  metals  may,  except  iron  and  platina,  and  with  difficulty^ 
copper  and  arfcnicrf 

The  ufe  of  this  operation  is  to  render  metals  foft  and  du£iile# 
Gold  is  thus  drawn  over  other  matters  by  the  gilder.  The 
mixture  prepared  for  this  purpofe,  commonly  confiding  of  fix 
parts  of  mercury  and  one  of  gold,  is  called  amalgam  or  amalgam 
ma. 

Gold  is  feparated  from  alby  by  the  operation  called  cupellatioHf 
from  cupely  a  fhallow  porous  crucible,  made  of  burned  bonesy 
in  which  the  gold  is  expofed  to  a  ftrong  heat,  together  with 
•  lead,  and  is  thus  purified  from  the  imperfeft  metals.  The  o* 
perations  by  which  gold  is  purified  from  filver  are  called 
quartatlon  and  farting* 

Lead,  by  means  of  heat  and  air,  is  formed  into  minium  or 
red  lead  ;  by  means  of  the  (learn  of  the  acetous  acid  or  vinegar, 
into  certfe  or  white  lead. 

Thefe  are  the  calces  of  lead,  and  are  ufed  chiefly  for  paints  ; 
as  ingredients  in  colourlefi  or  Jtint-^lafs,  and  for  glazing  earth«> 
cn-warc.  The  calx  of  lead  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  moft  of 
the  modern  fine  white  glafles. 

All  the  preparations  of  lead  are  found  to  be  deadly  poifbns; 
hence  lead  is  thought  not  to  be  perfeftly  innocent  for  water- 
pipes,  and  much  lefs  fo  for  any  kind  of  veflels. 

There  is  a  mineral  fubftance  called  plumbago  or  black  lead,  of 
which  pencils  are  made ;  found  in  different  parts^  the  beft  at 
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Borrowdale  in  Cumberland.  It  is  a  compound  of  iron  and 
inflammable  matter. 
From  copper  is  formed  that  fubftance  ufed  in  painting  green 
*  coburs,  called  verdigris,  which  alfo  is  a  ftrong  poifon.  The 
ufe  of  copper  yeilels  has>  in  fome  inftances^  been  produflive 
of  fatal  confequences ;  whence,  unlefs  with  particular  precau- 
tions, they  are  thought  unfafe  for  culinary  purpofes. 

IRON,  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  metals,  is  found  in  greater  a- 
Imndance  than  any  other.  It  undergoes  feveral  operations  be-  • 
fore  it  is  fitted  for  the  purpofes  of  the  forge.  Two  pieces  of 
iron,  when  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  in  what  is  called  a 
vfbite  heat,  will  adhere  to  one  another,  and  may  be  perfeftly  • 
mited  by  hammering  ;  which  property  is  peculiar  to  iron  and 
pbtina,  and  called  welding. 

If  the  pureft  malleable  iron  be  bedded  in  pounded  charcoal 
m  a  clofe  vcflcl,  and  kept  for  a  certain  time,  longer  or  (horter 
according  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  bars,  it  is  found  that  by  this  o- 
peration,  which  is  called  cementation ,  the  iron  has  gained  a  fmall 
addition  of  weight,  about  the  150th  or  the   200th  part,  and  is 

fendered  much  more  brittle  and  fufible  than  it  was  before. 

After  this  operation  it  is  called  STEEL.     It  may  be  ivelded 

ISkc  bar-iron ;  but  its  moft  ufeful  property  is  that  of  becoming 

extremely  hard  when  made  red  hot  and  plunged  in  cold  water. 

The  hardnefs  produced  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  fteel  is 

hotter  and  the  water  colder. 

Artifts  foften  the  hardeft  fteel  to  any  degree,  by  gradually 

beating  it  and  fufiering  it  to  cool  again  gradually.     This  is 

called  tempering. 

Tin  is  very  malleable,  though  not  very  tenacious.  It  is  ex-- 
tended  into  plates  called  tin^foily  and  thefe  plates  may  be  bea- 
ten into  leaves  like  gold. 

A"  mixture  of  tin  and  lead  in  certain  proportions  forms  the 
com{|^ound  called  Pewter,  which  is  much  more  applicable 
to  certain  purpofes  than  tin  or  lead  alone,  being  much  harder, 
and  melted  with  lefs  heat  than  either  of  thcfe  metals  in  their 
feparate  ftate ;  and  fometimes  to  make  it  harder  a  little  zinc 
is  added.  One  very  remarkable  property  of  pewter  is,  that  by 
adding  bizmuth  to  it,  a  mixture  is  formed  which  may  be  melt- 
ed with  lefs  heat  than  is  necefTary  to  make  water  boil. 

Tin  is  chiefly  found  in  the  county  of  Cornwall^  whence  the 
Phoenicians  arc  faid  to  have  got  their  tin. 
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Newton  defines  Vater  when  pure  to  be  z  very  fluid  (alty  yq* 
latile,  and  void  of  all  favour  or  tafte.  According  to  other$  it 
is  nothing  but  ice  diflblved  :  and  all  fluidity  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  tScGi  of  heat,  which  exifts  to  a  certain  degree  in  a  latent 
(late  in  all  bodies,  for  when  part  of  the  heat  of  water  is  gone, 
it  becomes  fixed  and  folid. 

An  important  difcovery  was  lately  made  by  Mr  Cayendifh  in 
£ngland|  and  farther  confirmed  by  Monfieur  Lavoifier  at  Pa* 
ris,  that  water  is  a  compound  of  vital  and  ii)flammable  air,  in 
the  proportion  of  85  of  the  former,  and  15  of  the  latter,  ov  as 
17  to  3,  which  (hews  the  falfehood  of  the  notion  formerly  en- 
tertained, that  water  is  a  pure  element.  Watef,  however,  is  fo 
ujaiverfal  an  agent  in  the  moil  important  operation^  of  nat^rCy 
that  we  need  not  be  furprlfed  at  fome  ancient  philofophers  ima 
gining  all  things  to  be  derived  from  it.  For  not  only  dew,  rain) 
fnow,  and  meteors,  owe  their  exidence  to  water,  but  all  ani^- 
mals  and  vegetables,  fays  Newton,  grow  from  water,  and  ;|f» 
ter  putrefaction  return  (in  part)  to  water  again.  Itft  weigkt  is 
ufed  as  the  meafure  for  determining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  bo« 
dies,  one  cubic  foot  of  water  wei^fhing  1000  ounces  Avoir- 
dupois weight  \  and  the  boiling  poiht  has  been  afrume4  a$ 
the  ftandard  of  comparifon  of  the  diiFerent  degrees  of  heat 
in  other  bodies.  Water  is  the  great  folvent  of  all  (altSf 
and  thele  folutions  of  falts  in  water  are  the  folventt  of 
metals,  earths,  and  inflammable  fubftances.  The  difpofition  of 
this  globe  into  parallel ^r/r/a  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  ttMk 
of  water,  from  the  numerous  reli£t$  of  aquatic  animals  and 
produftions  found  in  them.  Thus  the  vaft  Jhrata  of  marble, 
Umedone,  chalk,  &c.  are  entirely  compofed  of  fhells,  corals, 
&c.  or  of  the  matter  into  which  tnefe  animal  productions  have 
mouldered  and  decayed.  Vegetable  fubdances,  and  the  reliCls 
of  land -animals,  are  obfervable  in  tht  Jirata  of  free  ftonc,  of  (bme 
clays,  of  coal,  and  of  flate.  Some  have  thought,  from  vari« 
ous  experiments,  that  trater  is  convertible  into  earth ;  and  <>• 
thers  have  afcribed  to  this  the  diminution  they  fuppofed  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  waters  of  the  fea  ;  but  later  naturalifls  have 
detected  the  fallacy  of  thefe  experiments  ;  and  we  know,  that 
as  the  fea  has  funk  or  receded  from  fome  places,  fo  it  has  made 
encroachments  upon  the  dry  land  in  others, 
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Water  Is  geiwnlly  defined  to  be  a  fluid  that  Is  Infipidj  co- 
bmldsy  and  vlthout  any  flavour.  It  was  alfo  faid  to  be  iiie- 
lafUcy  but  later  experiments  have  fhewn  that  it  is  in  fome  de- 
gree compreilible. 

Water  is  feldom  found  perfe£lly  pure,  but  almoft  alwaji 
ioipiegnated  with  fome  foreign  matter,  and  to  purify  it  diftilb* 
tkn  is  often  ufed. 

The  varieties  of  water  are,  rain  or  fnoiu^water,  founlaln  or 

wlt'^uaier^    river'^aUr,    the   water    of  lakes^    marjhes^    and 

bfoSL  pools,  and  Jea^water*     Of  thefe  rain-water  is  the  moft 

fose^  oeing   in  £a£t   water   diftilled  by    nature.      It,    how- 

eiBer^   is    feUom   free   from    impurities   of   diflrerent    kinds; 

ior  in    deicending  it  attrafls   the   various'  volatile    fubftan- 

oes  fuijpended  in  the  atmofphere.     Hence,  near  great  towns^ 

it  tt  found  to  have  a  blackiih  tinge,  and  a  fenfible  tafte  of  foot ; 

and  in  the  country,  in  fummer,  when  large  quantities  of  the  ppUen 

QfJtamiMal  duft  of  plants  are  carried  up  with  whirlwinds,  the 

nda  falling  through  this  yellow  duA  is  fo  much  difcoloured  by 

ity  as  fometimes  to  have  riven  rife  to  the  popular  error  of  (how* 

of  iulphur,  as  a  number  of  certain  infe£ts  is  fuppofed  to 
occafioned  the  belief  of  (bowers  of  blood. 

Fountains  or  wells  are  impregnated  with  various  matters,  ac« 
cmrding  to  the  nature  of  the  diflFerent  Jlraia  through  which 
the  waters  pa(s  in  their  way  to  the  fprings. 

SPRINGS  are  of  feveral  kinds.  They  are  in  general  of  the 
tjie  me^n  heat  of  the  climate  where  they  occur,  but  fome  of 
tXieiti  are  very  hot ;  as  the  waters  of  Buti  and  Buxton  in  Eng- 
land^ jiix  la  CbapeHe  in  Germany,  Baia  in  Italy,  &c.  But 
tlie  mpft  remarkable  hot  fprings  occur  in  Iceland.  They  owe 
tlieir  heat  moft  probably  to  fubterraneous  fires,  becaufe  the 
hotteft  are  found  in  places  near  Volcanoes. 

Springs  are  impregnated  with  various  matters  j  falts,  ful- 
phurt  metals,  earths,  and  airs  of  difierent  kinds.  The  falts 
whidi  they  contain  conlift  of  compounds  of  the  fofTil  alkali, 
combined  either  with  vitriolic  or  muriatic  acid,  or  of  different 
caitbs  or  metals  with  thefe  acids. 

Sometimes  the  earths  and  metals  are  difTolvcd  in  fprlng-wa« 
ter  by  means  of  fixed  air  ;  as,  the  calcareous  earth  in  petrifying 
springs,  and  iron  in  chalybeate  fprings.  In  confequence  of  the 
fixed  air,  which  is  a  very  volatile  fubftance,  evaporating  when 
diefe  waters  are  expofed,  the  calcareous  earth  or  metals,  which 
had  been  kept  diflblved  in  the  water  by  this  fixed  air,  is  depofited 
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upon  the  bottom  of  the  channel  in  which  thefe  waters  run. 
And  if  the  waters  chance  to  run  over  any  vegetable  or  animal 
{ub(lance»  fuch  fubftance  is  gradually  covered  with  calcareous 
earth)  and  is  then  faid  to  be  petrified.  Sometimes  fprings  con- 
tain a  greater  quantity  of  fixed  air  than  is  fufficient  for  uic  fo- 
hition  of  the  different  fubftances  in  the  water.  The  water  is 
then  impregnated  with  a  fuperabundant  quantity  of  fixed  air,  and 
acquires  an  agreeable  brifk  and  acid  tafte,  which  waters  arc 
called  ACiDt^LJE,  fc.  aqua^  as  the  Seltzer  waters,  and  others. 

Sulphur,  and  other  inflammable  fubftances,  are  found  diflbl- 
¥ed  in  water.     Thefe  are  c^Wtdfulphureous  fprings^  as,  at  Har- 
rowgate  in  Yorkfhirc,     Springs  impregnated  with  thefe  difier-  ^ 
cnt  fubftances  are  diftinguiflied,  not  only  by  their  flavour,  but 
aifo  by  their  medical  qualities,  hence  called  medicifud fprings. 

Water  may  be  confidered  as  either  hard  or  foft.  Soft  water  is 
fuch -as  is  pure  from  any  admixture,  except  alkaline  fait ;  bard 
tvater^  fuch  as  is  impregnated  with  an  acid,  either  alone  or 
in  a  compound  fait.  The  mark  of  hard  water  is  curdling 
fope. 

The  water  of  rivers  or  lakes  is  derived  either  from  rain  or 
fprings,  or  moft  generally  from  both.  The  water  of  rivers  is 
impregnated  with  a  great  variety  of  matter,  both  mineral  and 
vegetable,  according  to  the  nature  ©f  the  foil  through  which 
they  pafs.  The  water  of  rivers  near  great  cities  is  replete  with 
fuch  a  quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  that  upon 
ftanding  a  few  days  in  a  veflel  it  undergoes  a  putrid  fermenta- 
tion J  as  is  the  cafe  with  Thames  water,  which  is  thus  pu- 
rified. 

The  water  of  lakes  is  in  general  purer  than  that  of  rivers. 
The  water  of  the  larger  lakes  in  America  is  faid  to  be  fo 
tranfparent,  that  ftones  and  rocks  at  the  bottom  may  be  feen 
at  the  depth  of  feveral  hundred  feet,  as  clearly  as  if  no  medium 
intervened. 

The  water  of  marfhes  and  fmall  pools  abounds  with  various 
impuriiics,  both  from  vegetable  and*  animal  fubftances.  In 
fummer,  efpecially,  they  fometimes  abound  with  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  infefts  and  fmalj  aquatic  animals,  that  the  water  appears 
c\f  the  fame  colour  with  thefe  infefts  ;  and  the  infefts  arc  fo 
quickly  produced  as  to  give  rife  to  a  vulgar  error,  that  the 
water  has  been  fuddenly  changed.  One  fpecies  of  infedls,  cal- 
led vionoculusy  in  particular,  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  has  fcmetim*es 
made  it  be  believed  that  water  was  changed  into  blood,  which 
the  vulgar  confider  as  a  portentous  omen. 

SEA- 
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8EA-WATER  is  rery  full  of  impurities,  chiefly  of  the  fa- 
linc  kind.  There  are  three  compound  falts  found- in  fea-water, 
?iz.  I.  common  fait y  or  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  foffil 
aOudi\  2.falited  magnefiay  or  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and 
magnefia  ;  3.  gypfum^  or  a  compound  of  vitriolic  acid  and  iime« 
The  proportions  of  thefe  ingredients  in  fea-water,  brought 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  according  to  Bergman*/  analy- 
fis,  in  a  thoufand  parts,  33  of  the  firil,  9  of  the  fecond,  and 
I  of  the  third,  maJung  about  43  parts  in  a  thoufand.  How 
diefe  Ingredients  came  to  be  in  the  fea-water,  can  only  he  ex* 
{datned  by  fuppofing,  that  the  water  meets  witli  thefe  (lilts  ei- 
Aer  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  diifolves  them,  or  that  they 
arc  waflied  doiim  by  the  rivers  from  various  Jiratoy  and  accu- 
mulated in  the  ocean ;  for  the  water  evaporated  by  the  fun's 
heat  from  the  furface  of  the  fea  takes  up  with  it  no  particles  of 
&lt.  Hence  thofe  lakes  which  receive  rivers,  but  have  no  exit 
or  difcharge,  are  fait ;  as  the  lake  Afphalfites^  or  the  Deadfea^ 
io  Paleftine,  into  which  the  river  Jordan  runs,  whofc  banks  in 
fammer  are  encrufted  with  great  quantities  of  dry  fait,  of  a 
more  pungent  nature  than  the  marine  fait,  having  a  relifli  of 
jl/  ammoniac.  There  are  very  few  fait  lakes  in  the  world - 
That  furrounding  the  city  Mexico,  and  the  lake  Titicaca  m 
Peru,  communicating  with  that  of  Parla^  are  faid  to  be  of 
this  kind.  Some  add  the  Cafpian  fea^  which,  if  confidered  as 
I  hke,  is  no  doubt  the  moft  wonderful  in  the  world.  It  is  re- 
ported to  be  fomewhat  lefs  fait  than  the  ocean.  Strabo  men- 
tions a  (alt  lake  in  Armenia,  xi.  p.  529. 

The  portion  of  fait  in  fea-watcr  is  different  in  different  parts 
of  the  ocean.  The  water  of  the  Baltic  fea  is  faid  to  contain 
one  64th  of  its  weight  of  fait ;  that  of  the  fea  between  Eng- 
land and  Flanders,  the  3  2d  part ;  on  the  coalt  of  Spain,  the 
1 6th  part ;  and  between  the  tropics,  from  one  nth  to  one  8th 
part. 

The  fea-water  in  the  Ethiopic  ocean,  over  againfl  Guinea^ 
yields  white  fait  as  fine  as  fugar,  with  once  boiling  ;  which 
cannot  be  produced  from  the  water  of  any  of  the  feas  ii> 
Europe  without  frequent  boilings.  The  greater  faltncfs  of  fca- 
watcr  in  the  torrid  zone  is  afcribed  to  the  greater  exhalation  of 
the  fun,  to  the  heat  of  the  water  which  diflblves  the  fait  mixed 
with  it,  as  the  fame  water  or  falt-meat  taftes  .falter  when  hot 
than  when  cold  ;  and  to  the  lefs  frequency  of  rain  or  -fnow. 
In  the  rainy  months  the  ocean  within  the  tropics  is  not  fo  fait 
near  the  (hores  as  it  is  in  the  dry  months ;  and  at  the  mouths 
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of  the  rivers  Oronooco^  of  the  Amazon f^  an^  ie  la  Plata^  the 
ocean  lofes  its  fait  tafte  for  feveral  leagues  from  the  (here. 

The  fca-water  is  heayier  than  frclh  in  proportion  to  its  faltnefs. 
tt  was  the  opinion  of  the  Peripatetics  that  fait  water  would 
freeze  fooner  than  frefh,  as  being  lefs  pure.  But  the  contnuy 
is  the  cafe  \  owing  to  this^  that  in  fait  there  is  a  certain  fptnt 
which  refifts  coagulation^  and  which,  being  feparated  from  the 
fait,  will  not  congeal  in  the  hardeft  froft.  See  Farenius,  vcL  h 
p.  220.  ThiS|  however,  is  not  altogether  confident  widi  tiic 
opinions  at  prefent  entertained. 

Salt  is  extrafted  from  fea-water,  or  from  any  water  which 
contains  it,  (for  there  are  many  fait  fprings  in  various  parts  of 
the  earth),  by  evaporating  the  water.  That  is  done  in  this 
country  by  means  of  large  (hallow  iron  boilers,  called  JsU^ 
fanSf  and  the  cryftals  of  falti  are  taken  out  in  bafkett.  lit 
Ruffia,  and  other  northern  parts,  the  fea-water  is  expofed  to 
freeze ;  and  the  ice,  which  is  almoft  entirely  frefh,  being  ta^ 
ken  out,  the  remaining  brine,  thus  rendered  much  ftronger^ 
is  evaporated  by  boiling. 

In  the  fouth  of  Europe  fait  is  made  by  fpontaneous  evapora* 
tion  ir  flat  pieces  of  ground  near  the  fea,  which  are  banked 
round  -,  and  the  water  made  to  pafs  from  one  (hallow  pond 
to  another,  till  tMb  fait  is  formed.  This  is  called  Bay  faltf 
from  its  being  found  in  large  quantities  formed  by  nature  on 
tlie  Bay  of  Bifcay^ 

Common  fait  is  found  in  large  mafles,  or  in  pits  below 
ground,  as  in  England  and  elfewhere.     This  is  called  rock-Mi. 

The  ifland  of  Ormus  is  nothing  but  white  hard  fait,  of  wnich 
they  make  the  walls  of  their  houfcs,  and  there  is  not  one  fprni^ 
of  frefh-Watcr  in  the  whole  ifland. 

Sea-water,  if  taken  up  near  the  furface,  contains  alfo  the 
remains  of  animal  fubftances,  ^^-hich  render  it  naufeous,  and  in 
long  continued  calms  caufe  the  fea  to  emit  a  difagreeable  fmell. 


Solntionj  Fufion^  D'lJlUlatwn^  &c. 


1.  "When  a  body  is  fo  diffufed  through  any  liquor  as  to  be  in- 
▼ifible,  that  is,  when  the  mixture  is  perfe£lly  tranfparent  and 
homogeneous,  then  that  body  is  faid  to  be  dljfolved  in  the  li- 
quor; and  the  mixture  is  called  a  folution;  the  body  diifolved 
is  called  the  fo/ven J ;  and  the  liquor  which  diflTolves  it,  the  fol*^ 
-veftt  or  menflruum. 
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Soktkn^  Fufion^  DlfiUtathn,  Kei  izi 

A  body  ifaay  be  feparated  from  the  body  in  which  it  is  dif- 
fohred  by  the  addition  of  a  third  fubftance,  which  is  taken  up 
by  the  fohrent,  and  the  body  which  was  before  diffolved  is  fe£ 
loofet  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  in  the  form  of  very 
Ine  powder*  Thus,  if  lime  be  diflblVed  in  muriatic  acid^  and  aii 
iftah  (alt  be  added  to  the  folution,  the  lime  will  fall  down  to  th6 
bottofn  of  the  veflel  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder ;  this  opera- 
Son  is  csJled  predfitatiom  The  fubftance  iifed  to  produce  it  id 
tailed  ibtpreapitantf  and  the  powder  which  falls  dowii^  thepre^ 

Fufi^  is  the  reducing  of  a  folid  body  to  a  fluid  ftate^  by  thtf 
qyd^don  of  heat. 

Tbc  veflcls  fof  fufion  ate  either  iron  ladles  or  crucibles^  (6 
tiDedy  becaufe  formerly  they  ufed  to  be  marked  with  a  crofsi 
Crucibles  are  veflels  compofed  of  earthem  ware  of  a  peculiar 
kmd.  Thofe  in  common  ufe  are  called  Hefflan  crucibles,  be^ 
caufe  originally  brought  from  that  country ;  but  for  certain 
inirpofesj  which  require  a  more  intenfe  heatj  crucibles  are  made! 
df  a  mixture  of  clay  and  black  lead,  commonly  called  black-lead 
truciUfs^  or  blue  pot f. 

Filtration  oxjlraining^  is  when  a  fluid  is  purified  by  making 
it  pafs  through  diflFerent  fubftahces. 

Ev^oration  is  the  feparating  of  the  more  volatile  parts  of  st 
body  from  the  more  fixed ;  but  the  term  evaporation  is  more 
ftri&ly  confined  to  the  diflipating  of  fluids  by  heat.  When 
the  volatile  parts  of  a  body  that  are  diilipated  are  folid,  the  o-' 
peration  is  called  roajling.  Tlius  water  is  feparated'  from  fomc 
lalt^,  which  are  diiTolved  in  it  by  evaporation ;  and  fulphur  is 
feparated  from  the  ores  of  metals  by  roafling. 

When  the  evaporation  is  fo  performed  tliat  the  volatile  parts 
are  preferved,  it  is  called  dtjllllation  if  the  volatile  parts  are 
fiuid  ;  znd /ublimation  if  they  afe  folid. 

Diftillation'  is  of  three  kinds,  technically  called  per  dtfcenfumf 
ad  latuSf  and  per  a/cenfumi  The  firft  is  when  the  Vapour  is 
made  to  defcend,  and  is  received  iiito  a  veflel  below  ;  but  this 
method  is  feldom  ufed.  The  fccond  is,  when  the  vapour  l5 
made  to  pafs  out  of  the  veflel,  which  contains  the  materials, 
at  one  fide,  and  is  received  into  a  veflel  properly  adapted  to  it. 
In  this  kind  of  diftillation,  which  is  in  frequent  ufe,  the  veflel 
containing  the  materials  is  called  a  retort ;  and  the  veflTcl  fixed 
to  its  fide,  in  which  the  vapour  is  condenfed,  is  called  a  rr- 
ceiver.  The  retorts  are  made  of  iron,  earthen  ware,  or  more 
commonly  of  glafs.  The  receivers  are  generally  of  glafs,  but 
fometimes  of  earthen  ware.    In  the  third,  namely  the  dillilla^ 
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tion  pir  afcenfum^  the  vapours  arc  fufFercd  to  take  their  natural 
courfe  upwards,  and  are  condenfed  in  a  cavity  aboVe  the  veflel 
which  contains  the  materials. 

Formerly  the  veflels  ufed  in  this  operation  were  called  a  >i/- 
eurbit  for  holding  the  materials,  and  an  aUmhic  for  condenfing 
the  vapour.  Thcfe  vefi'els  are  ufually  made  of  glafs  or  eatthen 
ware.  But  for  general  ufe  they  are  found  inconvenient,  and 
their  place  is  fupplicd  by  the  corpmon  Jiilly  which  is  generally 
made  of  metal,  and  confifts  of  a  body  for  holding  the  materials, 
a  head  or  cavity  above  the  body  for  receiving  the  vapour,  a 
lealt  or  pipe  iiTuing  from  the  head,  and  terminating  in  a  long' 
tube  that  pafles  through  a  veflel  conftantly  filled  with  cold  wa- 
ter, callecl  the  refrigeratory.  The  vapours  pafling  through  this 
pipe  are  condenfed  into  a  fluid  before  they  arrive  at  its  extre- 
mity, whence  they  drop  into  veflels  placed  below.  The  mor^ 
effeftually  to  condenfe  the  vapours  in  the  pipe  pafling  through 
the  refrigeratory^  the  pipe  is  bent  fpirally  like  a  cork  fcrcw, 
and  thus  makes  feveral  circumvolutions  among  the  cold  water^ 
This  fpiral  pipe  is  commonly  called  the  worm  of  the  ftill. 

The  fluids  obtained  by  diftillation  are  generally  called  fpirifs^ 
br  difAUed  nvaters ;  and  what  remains  in  the  ftill  is  called  the 
reftdutwiy  which,  from  its  often  having  a  blackifli  appearance,  is 
called  a  caput  viortttum.  And  as  it  is  frequently  of  no  ufe,  the 
ancient  chemifts  fometimes  called  it  terra  damnata.  When 
fpirits  undergo  a  fccond  diftillation,  they  are  faid  to  be  reSli^ 
fed. 

The  veflels  ufed  for  fublimation  are  chiefly  the  cucurbit  and 
alembic f  above  defcribed,  or  fometimes  aludeisy  which  arc  glo- 
bular veflels*,  either  of  ghifs  or  earthen  ware,  with  two  openings 
diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other.  Thefe  aludtls  are  pla» 
ced  one  ;ibovc  another,  the  neck  of  the  undermoft  into  the 
mcuth  of  the  uppermoft  ;  fo  that  if  any  vapour  be  not  conden- 
fed in  the  firft,  it  may  pafs  to  the  fecond  to  be  there  condenfed, 
fo  to  the  third,  the  fourth,  &c.  The  produft  of  the  fubli- 
mation is  CTdhd/ub/iwate^  which,  from  its  pulverifed  light  ftate, 
is  fometimes  czlled powers 'y  as,  f.oivers  of  fulphur,  5c c. 

Both  in  diftillation  and  fublimation  the  different  veflels  arc 
fixed  to  one  another  by  means  of  certain  partes,  moft  common- 
ly made  of  clay  (lutumj^  hence  called  lutes. 

In  fome  diftillations,  efpecially  in  retorts,  the  retort  itfelf  is 
not  expofed  to  the  naked  fire  ;  but  another  fubftance  is  placed 
between  them ;  thus,  an  iron  pot  is  placed  above  the  fire,  and 
filled  with  fand,  aflies,  water,  or  fome  other  fubftance  in 
wliich  the  retort  is  placed.     Thcfe  are  called  baths ^  (balnea ») 
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^  talneum  aren/e,  marts,  vaportSy  &c.  fand-baths,  water-baths^ 
?apour->baths,  &c.  The  ufe  of  thefe  baths  is  to  convey  an  c- 
qual  heat  to  every  part  of  the  retort,  to  moderate  the  degree  of 
heat,  and  to  prevent  the  retorts,  which  are  generally  made  of 
glaft^  from  being  broken  by  a  fudden  expofure  to  the  fire^ 


Gtmral  DmsiONS  of  the  TERRAQUEOUS  GLOBE. 


What  part  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  water  is  not  exaft- 
I?  known.     It'  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  the  land  at  leaft  by  one 

The  whole  colle£Hon  of  water  is  called  the  ocean,  or  the  fea. 
It  is  commonly  <iivided  into  three  parts ;  the  Atlanticy  which 
feparates  Enrope  and  Africa  from  America,  about  3000  miles 
broad  \  the  Pacijic,  which  feparates  America  from  Afia,  10,000 
miks  broad ;  and  the  Indian  ocean,  which  feparates  the  Eaft  In- 
dies from  Africa,  3000  miles  broad :  all  of  them  communi- 
cating with  one  another.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  Northern 
and  Southern  oceans. 

Certain  parts  of  the  ocean  are  called  feas,  and  have  their 
names  from  the  countries  they  border  on,  as,  the  Irififea,  the 
German  fea* 

A  part  of  the  fea  running  up  into  the  land  is  caHed  a  gulf, 
-as,  the  Arabian  gulf  or  Red  fea,  the  Ferfitin  gulf^  &c.  If  it  be 
of  great  extent  it  is  called  an  inland  fea,  as,  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Baltic  :  If  it  do  not  go  far  up  into  the  land,  it  is  called  a  bay, 
as,  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  the  bay  of  Bengal,  &c.  :  if  it  be  of  very 
{mall  extent,  it  is  called  a  creek,  haven  yjl at  ion,  or  road  for  ihips. 
A  narrow  communication  between  two  feas  is  called  a  frait  or 
firaits,  as,  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  the  ttraits  of  Dover  and  Lcm 
iais,  &c.;  if  folhallow  as  to  be  founded,  2i  found,  as  the  found 
of  Denmark,  the  found  of  Mull,  &c.  The  Cafpian  fea  in  Afia 
communicates  with  no  other. 

A  great  body  of  frefh  water,  furrounded  by  land,  is  called  a 
hie,  as,  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  lake  of  Conjlance,  &c.  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland  lakes  are  iifually  called  lochs  or  loughs,  as 
loch  Nefs,  Jough  Neagh,  8c  c.  which  name  is  alfo  applied  to 
arms  ot  the  fea.  A  fmall  quantity  of  ftanding  water  is  called 
-^pool,  or,  efpecially  if  it  be  artincial,  a  pond.  Standing  wa- 
iCT  having  earth  raifed  and  appearing  above  it  here  and  there, 
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pr  having  earth  or  mud  mixed  with  it,  is  called  a  SMra/i,  a 
fnarJb^  a  bog,  ^fen^  oxfwamp. 

A  large  ftream  or  body  of  running  water  is  called  a  rivers  Z 
fmall  ftream,  a  hrook  or  rivulet ;  a  violent  flux  of  water  from 
.fhe  top  of  a  mountain,  or  down  any  fteep  declivity,  is  called  % 
forrent.  A  river  on  which  vcflels  may  fail  is  called  a  navigable 
river.  But  rivers  are  ufually  diftinguiflied  fimply  by  their  large- 
pcfs  or  rapidity.  The  hollow  or  cavity  in  which  a  river  runs 
between  its  banks  is  called  its  channel  or  bed;  a  place  where 
two  rivers  meet,  a  confluence  or  conflux.  When  a  river  runs  o- 
ver  a  precipice  it  is  called  a  catarah  or  fall :  if  the  quantity  of 
M^ater  be  imall,  a  cafcade.  The  breams  or  fmaller  rivers  wmch 
fun  into  a  great  one  are  called  its  branches :  which  tiame  U 
likcwife  given  to  the  divifions  of  a  river,  when  it  feparates  Of 
^divaricates  into  two  or  more  channel*.  Thefe  are  fometime^ 
,  called  anns^  and  when  they  run  into  the  fea,  mouths.  An  in^ 
let  of  the  fea  into  the  land  is  properly  termed  an  arm  /  and 
vhen  thp  fea  runs  up  a  river,  2l  frith  or  ejiuary.  The  fouroei 
l^rom  which  a  river  flows  are  called  its  fpringSf  The  fprings  of 
mod  rivers  are  upon  mountains,  but  feveral  flow  from  lakett 
A  place  where  water  rifes  when  the  earth  is  dug  up,  but  doei 
not  run  out,  Ts  called  ^  well^  (puteus^  Plin.  ii.  97. /•  100.)  bttit 
jhis  word  is  fometimes  put  for  ^fpring  ox  fountain. 

A  great  extent  of  land,  containing  many  countries  not  fe- 
parated  by  water,  is  called  a  continent.  A  country  entirely  fuxv 
tounded  by  the  fea,  is  called  an  ifland :  a  country  almoft  fur-i 
rounded  by  the  fea,  a  peninfula^  or,  by  a  Greek  word,  Cherfo^ 
nefus.  That  neck  of  land  which  joins  a  peninfula  to  the  contt 
nent,  is  called  an  iflhmus ;  as  the  Iflhmus  of  Suez^  betWec^ 
jtifla  and  j4f7'ica  :  the  I/lhmus  of  Darien,  between  North  and 
South  jimerica.  When  the  land  projefts  far  into  the  fea  it  is 
-palled  a  promotitoryy  ( quo-.i  in  mare  prominet),  and  the  end  of 
it  a  cape ;  as,  Cape  Tainariis  or  Metapatty  the  moft  fouthen| 
part  of  Europe  5  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  moft  fouthera 
|)art  of  Africa  j  Cape  Horn,  the  moft  fouthern  part  of  Amc 
tica  •,  Cape  Comorin,  the  moft  fouthern  part  of  Indoftan,  &ei 
,If  the  part  of  land  which  projeds  be  (mall  or  not  high,  it  is 
■called  a  point,  a  head-Iand,  naze,  nefs,  or  mull ;  as  the  Li* 
;2flr^  point,  the  't^aze  of  Norway,  Buchan-zi^/j,  the  Mull  of 
43alloway  or  Cantire. 

When  the  land  rifes  to  a  very  great  height  above  the 
]|evel  country,  it  is  called  a  mountainy  or  a  chain  of  mountains  s 
as,  the  Alps,  in  Europe ;  Taurus  and  Inmm,  in  Afia ;  Atlai^ 
^nd  tlie  Mountains  of  the  MoQn,  in  Africa  5  the  Andes,  in  South 

America, 
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Amtrica.  When  the  land  rifes  to  a  fmall  height,  it  is  called  a 
aU.  A  mountain  which  cafts  forth  flames  is  called  a  volcano  ; 
aa,  Mount  JEtna^  in  Sicily ;  Vefuviusy  in  Italy  \  Hecla^  in  Ice- 
land. 

The  land  is  divided  into  two  great  continents,  called  the  eaf* 
tern  and  the  nveftem  continent^  or  the  old  and  new  world.  The 
eaftem  continent  comprehends  Europe^  AJta^  and  Africa ;  the 
IPeftem,  Anurica  \  fo  called  from  Americus  VefpuciuSy  a  native 
of  Florepce,  in  the  fervice  of  Portugal,  who  having  made  fome 
trifling  difcoveries,  A.  D.  1497)  had  the  addrefs  to  give  hit 
nunc  to  that  part  of  the  world  ;  although  it  had  been  formerly 
difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Columbus^  a  native  of  Genoa,  in  the 
ferrioe  of  Spain,  A.  D.  1492. 

The  furface  of  the  earth,  or  particular  parts  of  it,  are  repre- 
fc&ted  by  Maps  ;  the  top  of  which  is  the  north,  and  the  bot- 
tom the  fouth  :  on  thefe  are  marked  the  degrees  ef  longitude. 
The  right  hand  is  the  eafl,  and  the  left)  b  die  weft  :  on  thefe 
are  marked  die  degrees  of  latitude.  From  the  top  to  the  bot«i 
torn  of  maps  are  drawn  the  meridians  or  lines  of  longitude,  and 
bom  fide  to  fide  the  parallels  or  degrees  of  latitude.  Among 
Ae  latter  are  included  the  equator,  the  tropics,  and  polar  cir* 
de^  Rivers  are  reprefented  by  black  lines ;  mountains,  by  % 
iom  of  cloud ;  forefts  and  woods,  by  a  kind  of  (hrub ;  bogt 
or  moraflles,  by  {hades;  fands  or  (hallows,  by  fmall  dots; 
foads  for  Ifaips,  ufually  by  double  lines ;  the  depth  of  water  \x^ 
or  near  harbours,  by  ngures  exprefling  fathoms,  each  2  yard* 
or  6  feet ;  and  towns  by  6,  or  by  the  fliape  of  a  fmall  houfe.    • 

The  meafures  moft  commonly  mentioned  in  geographical 
books  are  miles  and  leagues.  The  Englifh  (latute  mile  conCfts 
of  5280  feet,  1760  yards,  or  8  furlongs.  The  Turkiih,  Itali- 
an, and  old  Roman  mile,  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  Englifh  : 
the  Scotch  and  Irifli  mile  is  about  i^  EnglHh  :  the  Dutch,  Spa- 
niPi,  and  Polifh  mile,  is  about  3^  Englifh :  the  German  is 
Siore  than  4  Englifh :  the  Danifh  and  Hungarian,  is  from  5  to 
6  Englifh:  the  Swedifh  is  nearly  7  Englifh.  The  French 
league  is  near  3  Englifh  miles,  and  the  Englifh  marine  league 
is  3  Englifh  miles. 

Several  large  countries  fubjeft  to  one  fovcreign,  are  called 
an  empire.  A  fmaller  extent  of  territory  fubje£t  to  one  fove- 
rcign^  is  called  a  kingdom ;  a  ftill  fmaller  extent,  a  ducby^  ot 
frincifalitj. 
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*Tie  Chief  EAIPIRES  nvhicb  have  exi/led  in  the  World. 


The  firft  great  empire  in  the  world  was  the  Bahylonian  or 
Affkrianj  in  Afia,  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded  by  Nimrodf 
who  built  Babylon  J  not  long  after  the  deluge,  B.  C.  2217 ; — af- 
terwards greatly  enlarged  by  Ninusy  who  built  Nineveh,  B.  C. 
2059,  and  by  his  queen  Semiramis : — overturned  by  CyruSy 
who  edablifhed  the  fecond  great  empire,  namely,  that  01  the 
Medes  and  Perfiansj  B.  C.  438.  This  empire  was  overturned 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  King  of  Macedonia,  who  eflablifhed 
the  empire  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians^  B.  C.  330.  His 
conquefts,  after  bis  death,  were  fliared  among  his  Generals. 
The  chief  of  them  were,  J^tolemy  in  Egypt j  Seleucus  in  Afia^ 

and  the  defccndents  of  Antig6nus  in  Macedonia, All  thefe 

kingdoms  afterwards  £ell  under  the  empire  of  the  Romans^ 
which  comprehended  the  greatcft  part  of  die  then  known  world. 
The  Roman  empire  was  overturned, — in  the  weft  by  the  Gotht 
and  Vandals^  and  other  barbarous  nations  from  the  north,  in 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries ;  and  their  defcendents  now  pofleft 
|he  different  kingdoms  of  Europe :  —  in  the  eaft,  firft  by  the 
followers  of  Mahomet^  under  the  name  of  Saracens ;  and  final- 
ly by  the  Turks,  who  ftill  keep  pofleflion  of  their  conquefts* 


T%e  chief  CoMMERaAL  STATES  in  ancient  tienes. 


.  The  Phoenicians  were  the  firft  who  diftinguiftied  themfelves 
by  commerce,  C/V-  de  rep.  lib.  3.  apud.  Non.  v.  35,  particular- 
ly the  inhabitants  of  TYRE  aiid  Sidon.  The  next  were  the 
CARTHAGINIANS,  whofe  chief  city,  Carihagey  was  found- 
ed by  a  colony  of  Syrians.  Among  the  Greeks,  commerce 
was  cultivated  chiefly  by  the  Athenians  and  Corinthjans, 

and  in  later  times  by  the  Rhopians. ^The  ^communication 

from  Greece,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Afia,  with  INDIA, 
which,  in  all  ages,  has  been  the  great  fourcc  of  commerce, 
was  in  ancient  times  by  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  fcas.     The  pro- 
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du£lio2is  of  India  were  brought  by  land  ta  the  banks  of  the  Oxus^ 
then  down  that  river  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  from  thence  up  the 
Cjnuy  and  then  over  land  to  the  river  Phajis  and  the  Etuine 
fca,  Strah.  xu  p.  509.;  Plimvu  17./  19.  The  riches  acquired 
by  this  commerce  are  fuppofed  to  have  given  rife  to  the  ftory  of 
the  voyage  of  Jafon  in  the  (hip  Argo^  in  queft  of  the  golden 

fleece^  ^rab*  i.  45. ^That  communication  is  now  entirely 

(hut  up  by  the  Tartars^  who  have  diverted  the  courfe  of  the 
Oxus^  fo  that  it  does  not  now  empty  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  fea. 

The  Tyrians  brought  their  commodities  from  India  by  the 
Red  Sea»  and  over  me  Ifthmus  of  Suez. 

After  Tyre  was  deftroved  by  Alexander  the  Great,  the  city 
of  ALEXANDRIA  in  E^ypt>  founded  by  that  prince^  became 
Ae  principal  feat  of  commerce^  Strabo  xvii. /.  79S9  and  conti- 
nued to  be  fo  till  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  7th 
century. 

The  lingular  inflitutions  of  the  Jews  were  unfavouratle  to 
commerce.  We  read,  however,  of  Solomon's  having  fitted 
cmt  fleets,  which^  under  the  direction  of  Phoenician  pilot8> 
£uled  from  Ezicn-geber^  or  the  Red  Sea,  to  Tar/htfl}  and  Ophiry 
fuppofed  to  have  been  ports  in  the  kingdom  ot  Sofala^  on  the 
Ibuth-weft  coaft  of  Africa;  whence  they  returned  in  three 
years  "with  rich  cargoes,  i  Kings  x.  ii.  22.  3c  23. 

The  Egyptians,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Sefoflris,  b.  C.  1570. 
are  laid  to  have  opened  a  commerce  with  India,  Diod.  Sic.  i. 
/.  64.  where  that  king  ks  reported  to  have  made  cohfidcr- 
able  conquefts,  Ibid^  But  this  is  denied  by  Strabo,  xv./>.  68/, 
who  fays,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  fo  far  from  cul- 
tivating commerce,  that  they  even  refufed  ftrangers  admiflion 
into  their  harbours,  Sfrab.  xvii.  ^.  791.  &  802. 

The  Romans,  at  no  period  of  their  flate,  ever  encouraged 
commerce.  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  however,  and 
under  the  emperors,  it  became  an  objeft  of  greater,  attention, 
as  being  neceiTary  to  fupply  them  with  the  articles  of  luxury 
Thefe  were  brought  to  Kome  from  various  places.  From  A- 
robia  and  India  they  were  procured  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  Alexandria,  or  by  the  gulf  of  Ferfia  and  up  the  Euphrates, 
thence  through  the  defarts  of  Arabia  to  pALMrRAy  and  from 

It  to  the  Mediterranean. Strabo  fays,  that  1 20  (hips,  in  hl« 

time^  were  employed  in  bringing  merchandife  from  India  into 
Egypt,  ii. /.  118.  This  traffic  was  carried  on  entirely  with 
bullion,  as  it  flill  is  to  China.  Pliny  complains  that  50  mil- 
]pns  of  fcfterces  were  fent  tliither  annually,  (H^  S.  quingeri'* 
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tteSf  equal  to  L.  403,645  :  16:  5,)  2nd  that  the  merchandUet 
brought  from  thence  were  fold  at  Rome  at  cent,  per  cent,  profit 
(centupKcatiJi  that  is,  at  about  40  millions  Sterling  of  our 
money  for  the  whole  imported,  Plin,  vi.  23./  26. 

As  the  Romans  had  no  articles  of  their  own  produce  to 
give  in  exchange  for  foreign  commodities,  we  may  fee  the 
reafon  why  they  difcouraged  commerce,  becaufe  it  carried  a* 
way  money,  and  brought  them  nothing  in  return.     Hence  wp 
find  the  exportation  of  gold  prohibited  in  the  Codepcy  4.  63.  i« 
fo  in  former  times,  Cic,  Flacc,  28.*,  and  to  the  exportation  of 
money  to  foreign  countries  for  articles  of  luxury,  when  the  for- 
mer means  of  procuring  wealth  by  conqueft  no  longer  exifted, 
we  may  impute  the  fcarcity  of  gold,  and  confequently  the  great 
alloy  in  the  gold  coins  under  the  later  emperors  ;  thus^  under 
Nero,  there  were  only  45  aurelj  or  gold  pieces,  made  from  a 
pound  of  gold,  PUn.  xxxiii.  3,  but  under  Conftantihe,    72i 
The  immunities  faid  to  have  been  granted  to  merchants   at 
different  times,  Sutt.  Claud.  18.;  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  5.;  Digeft. 
xiv.  I.  1.;  Lamprid.  in  Alexandra  Sever,  were  to  thofc  oxot 
who  dealt  in  the  corn-trade,  and  imported  provifions  in  thenr 
own  fliips  for  the  ufe  of  the  city.     For  feveral  ages  the  only 
profeffions  thought  rcfpcftable  among  the  Romans  were  war 
and  agriculture ;  the  employment  of  a  merchant  was  reckoned 
unfuitable  to  the  chara£ler  of  a  Roman  citizen,  Dion^.  ii.  28 • 
The  nobility  were  forbidden  to  trade,  both  under  the  republic, 
iiv.  xxi.  63.5  Cic.  Verr.  v.  18.  and  under  the  Emperors,  Dig* 
50.  3.}  Cod.  iv.  63.  3.     But  although  the  bufinefs  of  a  mer- 
chant was  not  efteemed  rcfpeftable,  Cic.  Off.  i.  42.  yet  Horacd 
fpeaks  of  it  as  very  lucrative,  Od.  i.  31.  10.;  iii.  6.  31.  &  24^ 
40.;  ep.  I.  I.  45. 

During  tlie  exiftcnce  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  city  of 
Marfeilles  in  France  carried  on  a  confidcrable  commerce.  In 
early  times  it  waged  war  fuccefsfully  againft  the  Carthaginians 
on  the  fubjedl  of  fifhing,  Juflin,  xliix.  5.  After  Carthage 
grew  powerful  by  conqueft,  and  engaged  in  war  with  the  Ro- 
tnans,  Marfeilles  became  the  ally  of  Rome.  During  the  Pu- 
nic wars  the  MalElians  acquired  great  opulence  by  trade,  and 
ftill  more  after  the  deftrudion  of  Carthage  and  Corinth ;  but 
!n  the  conteft  between  Cxfar  and  Pompey,  having  imprudent- 
ly engaged  too  keenly  on  the  fide  of  the  later,  their  city  was 
taken  by  the  generals  of  Csefar  after  an  obftinate  defence,  and 
never  afterwards  recovered  its  former  profperity,  Strab*  iii^ 
l8o< 
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The  bajbarous  nations  which  over-ran  the  Roman  empire  in 
die  weft,  extinguifhed  commerce,  together  with  the  arts.  Con- 
cerning the  rcTival  of  commerce,  firft  in  Italy,  and  then  in  other 
coantne$|  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

Different  Forms  of  Government. 

A  large  fociety  of  men  united  under  one  government  for 
Acir  cmnmon  fecurity  and  welfare,  is  called  a  Jlaie,     That 
put  of  the  earth  which  they  poflcfs  is  called  the  territory  oV 
tbt  ftate  ;  and  the  body  of  inhabitants,  the  people.    The  power 
of  governing  a  ftate  is  called  the  fovereignty  ;  and  the  perfon 
or  perfons  who  exercife  it,  thcfoverelgn.     The  power  of  pre- 
'  icribing  general  rules  or  laws  is  the  legijlative  p.irt  of  the  fove- 
f^gnty;  the  power  of  executing  the  laws,    and  of  difchar- 
£11^  all  fiin^ions  of  government  which  cannot  be  regulated 
by  bw8j  is  the  executive  part  of  the  fovereignty.     The  particu- 
lar manner  in  which  the  fovereignty  is  exercifed,  is  called  the 
firm  of  government*     When  it  is  exercifed  by  one   perfon,  it  Is 
called  a  monarchy.     When  the  power  of  the  monarch  is  limited 
\j  \xw^  it  is  called  a  limited  monarchy.     When  the  power  of  . 
lae  monarch  is  not  limited  by  law,  the  government  is  faid  to  be 
iJfilutej  or  arbitrary.  When  the  government  is  very  abfoliu  •,  it 
is  called  defpotic*  When  the  fupreme  power  is  vefted  in  the  hands 
of  many,  it  is  called  a  republic      If  it  be  poflcfl'cd  by  the,  no- 
bksj  it  is  called  an  arijlocracy  ;  if  by  a  few,  an  oligarchy  ;  if  by 

the  people  at  large,  a  democracy. When  only  one  uf  thcle 

forms  obtains,  the  government  is  called  fimple  ;  when  two  or 
all  of  them  are  united,  it  is  denominated  a  wlxed  govern- 
ment. Thus  the  Britifli  government  partakes  of  the  monarclii- 
cal,  ariftocratical,  and  democratical  forms  •,  which  Polybias 
feys  was  the  cafe  with  the  government  of  Rome,  and  extols  as 
the  hefty  (^aftfrrn  iroxtrux^   vi.  1.  kukkivtoy  cutthjuxtuy  tu)V  xaft 

•Mfltc  woKtruw^  the  moft  excellent  fyftem  of  government  then 
m  the  world,  lb.  9.  &  16.) 

The  monarchical  form  appears  to  have  been  the  mofl  ancicnr, 
and  b  thought  to  have  originated  from  tlie  authority  of  a  fii- 
Acr  over  his  children.  As  far  as  wc  can  trace  from  hi  (lory. 
It  took  its  rife  from  a  number  of  individuals,  heads  of  families 
or  of  tribes,  chufmg  a  certain  perfon  for  his  wifilom  or  valour 
to  be  their  leader  in  war,  and  to  prcfidc  in  their  councils,  to 
adminiftcr  juftice,  and  perform  other  acls  for  the  public  rood 
in  time  of  peace,  Samuel  wii.  20.;  Hcroiljf.  i.  95.  &c. ;  Cic.  de 
(ffic.  ii.  12.;  Polyb.  vi.  3.  This  chief  o  kin;;  wis  at  lirfl  punly 
cleftive ;  but  afterwards  became  hereditary,  or  partly  hcicdii  ry 
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and  partly  clc£live.  The  dominions  of  princes,  in  the  early  ^ 
ges  of  the  world,  were  generally  but  of  fmall  extent,  Juftin,  u 
I.J  Jojbua  xii.  &  xxiv.;  'Judges  i.  7.;  Thucydid.  i.  13.  17.  &c. 
j^lmclt  every  city  had  its  own  king,  or  tyrant ;  for  fo  by  the 
Greeks  they  were  commonly  called,  (rv^xtvoi,  regesy  regulij  vel 
frlttdfesy  Nep.  Miltiad.  8.;  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  266.  j  Strab. 
▼ii.  p.  310.)  The  abufe  of  power,  and  other  caufes,  occafioncd 
the  expidfion  of  kings,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  republican  or 
free  governments.  The  licentioufnefs  and  corruption  of  theic 
produced  their  de(lru£lion,  and  commonly  terminated  in  deir 
potifm,  Polyb.  vi.  6.  7.  55.  &c. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  a  (late,  which  (ccure  the  rights  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  regulate  the  condufb  of  its  rulers,  are  cal- 
led its  Constitution.  Although  defpotic  governments  can- 
not properly  be  faid  to  have  a  conftitution,  yet  even  in  thefe^ 
there  are  certain  things  eftablifhcd  by  law  or  cuftom,  to  whic^ 
tthe  fovcreign  is  obliged  tq  conform,  and  which  he  dares  not 
violate. 

When  feveral  ftates  form  a  perpetual  alliance  for  their  mu- 
tual fafcty  and  happinefs,  they  are  called  United  States  /  as,  the 
Creek  and  Achaian  republics  of  old  \  the  Siuifi  cantons,  the 
ftates  of  Holland  and  of  America^  in  modern  times. 

Different    Religions. 

The  Religions  which  chiefly  prevail  in  the  world,  arc  the 
Chrijhan  and  Makometan.  Such  as  profefs  neither  of  thefe, 
are  called  Pagans  or  Heathens, 

The  Jewi/lj  Religion  is  peculiar  to  the  Jews ;  but  they  for  t 
long  time  have  no  where  had  any  political  eftsblifliment. 

A  number  of  Chriftians  adhering  to  the  fame  opinions  an4 
form  of  wcrfhip,  is  called  a  cktirch, 

Thofe  Chridians  who  profefs  fubmiflion  to  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
are  called  Rom^n  Ca- holies  or  Papijls.  Thofe  who  have  fepara* 
ted  from  that  cliurch,  are  called  Protejlants  or  Reformed ;  but 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  they  are  termed  Heretics.  From  the 
two  mod  eminent  reformers,  Luther  and  Calvin^  thofe  who 
embrace  the  opinions  of  the  former  are  called  Lutherans  i 
of  the  latter,   Calvinijls. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  arc  much  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  Calvin,  but  its  diicipline  and  form  of  worfliip 
are  dlflcrent.  TIic  church  of  England  maintains  a  diverfity  of 
rank  among  its  paftors,  the  chief  of  whom  are  called  bijbops 
(cpifc^pi )  anil  arckhifhops ;  whence  this  form  of  church-govern- 
ment is  termed  Fpifopacy,  Prelacy^  or  Hierarchy.    But  the  CaJ- 
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vinifts  hold  an  equality  of  rank  among  the  mmifters  of  religion, 
whom  they  alfo  call  prejbyters ;  whence  in  Scotland,  becaufc 
the  church  is  governed  by  meetings  called  preJbyterieSf  con- 
fifting  of  minifters  and  lay-members,  termed  ruling  elders^ 
(Tjw^yri^w,)  the  national  religion  is  called  Prejbyterian. 

Chriftians  in  thofc  countries  which  never  acknowledged  the 
anthority  of  the  Rofnan  Pontiff,  arc  faid  to  be  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

That  religion  which  is  fanftioned  by  law,  and  its  teachers 
fapported  by  the  public,  is  called  the  eftahlijbed  religion  or 
church.  Tliofe  who  differ  from  it,  are  called  Dijfentersy  Nott' 
eonformijlsj  Dijft dents ^  Secedcrsy  SeBaries^  Puritans^  &c.  If 
fuch  are  allowed  openly  to  profefs  their  religion,  they  are  faid 
to  be  tolerated. 

Thofc  who  deny  the  validity  of  infant  baptifm,  are  called  A* 
nahapttfts.  Tliofe  who  aflert  that  there  is  no  authority  in  fcrip- 
turc  for  a  national  or  eflablifhed  religion,  are  called  Indepcfh- 
dents.  Thofe  who  adhere  to  tlie  doftrines  of  the  cftablifhed 
church,  are  called  Orthodox ;  thofe  who  do  not.  Heterodox. 
The  moft  violent  difputes  have  often  been  raifcd  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  church  about  do£trines  diiHcult  to  be  underflood.  Thofe 
who  difFered  from  the  cftablifhed  belief  concerning  the  divini- 
ty of  our  Saviour,  were  in  ancient  times  called  Jrians^  from 
one  Ariusy  a  priefl  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  who  died  a.  336 ; 
and  in  modern  times,  alfo  Sociniansy  from  Socinus,  a  native  of 
Sienna  in  Italy,  who  died  in  Poland,  a.  1604,  the  latter  dif- 
fering in  feveral  particulars  from  the  former.  Thofe  who  dif- 
fer from  the  cftablifhed  doftrinc  concerning  predeftination  or 
receflity,  ancj  freedom  of  will,  are*  called  Arminiansy  from 
jfames  Arminius  a  Dutch  divine,' who  died  a.  1609.  This  diffcr- 
f  ncc  of  opinion  is  fimilar  to  that  which  prevailed  among  the 
ancient  philofophers  concerning  liberty  and  necefHty,  fate  and 
contingence,  or  the  connedlion  between  caufe  and  effect ;  Cic. 
4e  Fat.  iii.  14.  &c. 


EUROPE. 

EUROPE  is  fituate  between  36  and  72  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, and  between  10  deg.  weft,  and  65  deg.  eaft  longi- 
tude, from  London  ;  extending  about  3000  miles  from  North 
Cape  to  C^^^Tan^rus  or  Matapan  ;  and  2500  from  eaft  to 
weft.  It  is  by  far  the  leaft  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  in 
extent,  but  the  moft  confidcrable  by  the  genius  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Northern  or  frozen  rce3!i ;, 
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on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  dirides  it  from  Ame- 
rica ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  divides  it  from 
Africa ;  on  the  eaft  by  Afia,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
Mg^an  feasor  Archipelago,  the  Hellefpont  or  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Propontis  or  fea  of  Marmora,  the  Thracian 
BoJph'6rus  or  the  ftraits  of  Conftantinople,  the  Euxine  or  Black 
fea,  tlie  Cimmerian  Bofph6rus  or  Straits  of  Kaffa,  the  Palus 
Mceotis  or  fea  of  Afoph,  the  Tanais  or  Don,  a  line  from  thence 
to  the  Rha  or  Wolga,  from  thence  to  the  ToboJ,  Irtis,  and 
Oby.     ^. 

The  chief  Seas  and  Straits  of  Europe  are, 

The  White  fea ;  the  Baltic,  anciently  Mare  Suevicum^  or 
Sinus  Codanus ;  the  parts  of  which  are,  the  Cattegat  or  Scagge- 
rac  Sea,  the  Sound,  the  two  Belts,  the  Greater  and  Leffer 
Belt,  the  gulf  of  Lubec,  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  the  gulf  of 
Dantzick  at  the  mouth  of  the  Viftula,  the  gulf  of  Riga  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia : 

The  Britifh  or  German  fea  5  the  Irifh  fea ;  St  George's 
channel ;  Britifh  channel ;  Straits  of  Dover  and  Calais  \  Bay 
of  Bifcay  ; 

The  Mediterranean,  joined  to  the  Atlantic  by  the  Fretum 
Gadiinnum  or  Herculeum^  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar :  the  moft: 
remarkable  parts  of  which  are,  Sinus  Gailirusy  the  gulf  of  Ly- 
ons ;  1/iare  Ligujficum^  the  gulf  of  Genoa  ;  mare  Inferumj  7j?r- 
rhi'num^  or  Etrufrum^  the  I  ufcan  fea;  Fretum  Sirulumy  the 
Straits  of  MefTina  ;  gulf  c^  Tarentum  ;  mare  Supcrum^  Illyri^ 
funiy  or  Sinro  Hadriatirusy  the  Hadriatic  fea  or  gulf  of  Venice  ; 
eaft  of  tliis  the  Mediterranean  is  now  called  the  Levant,  Archi- 
pelago,  &c.    anciently  tfiare  lo  iuniy  Creticuwy  JEgaum^  &c. 

Tlie  principal  Rivers  in  Europe  are,  th«^ 
RJa^  Wol'^a  i  DuriuSy  Douro  ; 


Bor-,  ilene.' ,  Nieper  \ 
^yrasy  Ni'*:lcr  ; 


Garumnay  Garonne  j 
Ligery  Loire ; 
Scqu^nay  Seine  ; 


JJcnL'tiu.:  or  Ijhr^  Danube ;  ^  Samara y  Sommc  5 


i  (uius ,  Po  ; 
I\roe\a?iusy  Rhone ; 
Iherusy  Ebro  ; 
Bctiisy  Guadalquiver ; 
yiriSy  Cuadiana  \ 
^r.gus^  Tayo ; 


ScaJdisy  Scheld  ; 
Mofay  Macfc; 
Rkenusy  Rhine  ; 
Vifurgisy  Weferi 
Aibisy  Elbe; 
ViadruSy  Oder  •, 

Tlic  Viftula,  the  Dwina  at  Riga,  and  the  Dwina  at  Archangel. 
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ym£nawa^  now  Denmark,  Norway,  Lapland,  Finland, 
Sweden ;  Germania,  Germany  •,  SarmattQ  or  Scythia^  Po- 
>  PrulEaj  RuiBa,  and  Little  Tartary,  countries  unknown 
le  Romans;  Dacia,  Moldavia,  Walachia,  and  Tranfylva- 
Jfd^a,  Servia  and  Bulgaria ;  Thracioy  Romania ;  Mace^ 
f  ftUl  called  by  the  fame  name  ;  Theffalia^  Janna ;  Gracia 
ia^  Livadia ;  Peloponnefus,  Morea ;  Eptrus,  Albiania  and 
oa ;  Ulvricum,  Dalmatia,  Bofnia,  Croatia,  and  Sclavonia ; 
wnia,  Hungary ;  Norlcum,  Auftria ;  Rhatia  and  Finde/icia, 
I,  and  the  country  of  the  Grifons ;  Gallia^  France,  Swit- 
iid>  Fbnders  and  Holland ;  Britannia^  Britain  ;  Hibernian 
id  \  Hifpanioy  Spain  and  Portugal ;  Baleares,  or  Balearic 
'm/U^^  Ivica,  Majorca,  and  Minorca  -,  Corftca ;  Sardinia  ; 
9/  Italia* 

Modern  Divifions, 
NORTH. 


Cafiiai, 


ScalhoLt 


Bci^eo 
Copenhagen 
Stockholm 
Peteribur^ 


Djfi,  l2f  Biarimg 
frwm  LondoM, 


SAO  N. 

500  N.  E. 
750  N.  E. 
I  1 140  N.  E. 


\ 


Guvernwunt, 


Sub],  to  Denm. 

The  fame. 

Subjedl  to  Den- 
mark, Sweden, 
and  Ruflia. 

Subj.  to  Denm. 

Abfolute 

Abfolute 

Defpotit 


Religion, 

Moftly  Heathen. 
Proteftants. 

rProteftantt,  tnd 
V    fomc  Heathens. 

Proteftantt. 
The  fame. 
The  fame. 
Greek  Church. 
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taia 


Dd 


irtiry 


{ 


Dnblin 

London 

AmUerdam 

BrufTeb 

iParis 
Bern 
Vienna 

Prague 

Prefburg  or 

Buda 
Hermanftadt 
Pofcga 
CarlSadt 
Warfaw 
Koninglberg* 
Aibph 


} 


Republican 
Subjedl  to    the 
Emp.  of  Germa 
ny,  &  to  France 
Republican 
Republican 
Moflly  abfolute 
Subje^  tothe*> 
Emp.  of  G.  J 

The  fame 


180  £. 

180  S.E.    ) 

200  S.  E. 
420  S.  £. 
630  E. 


600  £• 


{ 


7S0E. 

loao  E. 
790  E. 
703  E. 
760  E. 


The  fame. 
Roman  Catholics. 

The  fame.    ♦ 

R.  Cath.  &  Protcft. 

The  fame. 


The  fame 
The  fame 
The  fame 
Ele»^ivc 
Abfolute 
Abfolute 


Roman  Catholics. 
The  fame. 


The  fame. 

The  fame. 

The  fame. 

R.  Cath.  &  Proteft* 

Proteftanti. 

Mithom.*&  Heath. 

\ 
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SOUTH. 


Cctmtriet, 

Portugal 

Spain 

Ivica 

Majorca 
^4ico^cB 
Corfica 
Sardinia 

Sicdy 
Piedmont,  &c. 


Liibon 
Madrid 

Iflands  fubjea 
to  Spain. 

BaAia 
Cagliari 

Palermo 

Turin 


•3  <  Venice 
-^    Pope's  territories 
Naples 


Dlfl.  l^  Biarin^     GavirnmemU 
from  J^ttd»m* 
850*  S.  W.      Abfolutc 
800  S.*  Abfoiate 


\ 


Venice 

Rome 

Naples 

Turkey  in  Europe  Condantinople 


{ 


560  S.  E.   I 

702  S.  E. 
820  S.  E. 
870  S.  E. 


Subj.  to  France 
Abfolute 
Subj.  to  tbe  K. 

of  Naples 
Subj.  tothcK. 

of  Sardinia 
Republic 
Abfolute 
Abfolute 


1320  S.  £.      iDefpotic 


Roman  CatboUc 
The  fame. 

The  fame. 

The  fame. 
The  (ame. 

The  fame. 


The  fame. 

The  lame. 
The  fan^. 
The  fame. 

MahomcUBi« 


ITALY. 


ITaly  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north  weft  by  the  Alpij 
which  feparate  it  from  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France; 
on  the  weft  it  is  feparatcd  from  France  by  the  river  Var  ;  every 
where  elfe  it  is  furrounded  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  extends 
600  miles  in  length  in  the  form  of  a  boot,  between  38  and  47 
deg.  north  lat.  and  about  400  miles  in  its  greateft  breadth*  be- 
tween 6  and  19  deg.  eaft  long,  from  London.  It  is  divided 
•  into  two  parts  by  ^he  Appenines,  which  run  the  whole  length 
of  it. 

Italy  was  anciently  called  by  various  names,  efpecially  by  tlic 
poets,  Saturnioy  Aufonia^  Oenotria ;  ^nd  alfo  Hefperia  by  the 
Greeks,  becaufe  it  lay  weft  of  them. 

Ecfore  the  days  of  Auguflus,  Italy,  north  of  the  rivers  Mac- 
era  and  RubTcon  was  called  Gallia  Citrr'wrj  or  Cifalpina ;  in 
later  times,  Togatoy  from  the  ufe  of  the  Roman  toga^  the  in- 
habitants, after  the  Social  war,  being  admitted  to  the  right  of 
citizens.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  Cifpadana  and  Tranf 
padanoj  by  the  Padusy  or  Poy  running  through  the  middle  of 
It. 

Tliis  river,  called  alfo  by  the  poets  Endt^nusy  is  joined  on 
the  north,  by  the  TiclnuSi  Tifino,  ifTuing  froRi  the  lake  Verba^ 

nuSf 
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■ 
nuSf  Maggiorey  near  which  river  Hannibal  firft  defeated  the 
komans  under  S.cipiO  ;  by  the  Addua^  from  the  lake  Larius  ; 
the  MinciiiSy  from  the  lake  Btnacus,  &c.  On  the  fouth,  by 
die  Tretla,  near  which  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans  a  fecond 
time  under  Sempronius ;  by  the  Rhenus^  Rheno,  &c.  In  an 
iiland  formed  by  the  Rhenus^  Antony,  Lepidus^  and  Auguftus 
met  after  the  battle  of  Mutlnoy  and  divided  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

The  chief  divifions  of  CLS ALPINE  GAUL  were, 

LiGURiA : ^fowns,  Genua^  Genoa  5  Partus  Herculis  Mo^ 

lucif  Monaco ;  Nuaa,  Nice. 

Taurini  : uiugujta  Taunnori4m,  Turin. 

Insubres  : Mediolanum^  ^  Milan  ;  Tic'inum^  Pavia  ;  near 

which  Francis  I.  King  of  France  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
ibncr  by  the  Generals  of  Charles  V.  1525. 

Cenoi^anni  : Brixia,  Brefcia ;  Cremona  ;  BeJriucumy  near 

which  Otho  was  defeated  by  the  Generals  of  Vitclliusj  Man^ 
ttui,  near  which  ftood  Andes^  2l  village,  where  Virgil  was 
bom* 

EuGAKEi : Tridentum,  Trent,  famous  for  a  general  coun- 
cil which  began  to  be  held  there  1545,  and  lafted  eighteen 
years;  Verona,  on  the  Athefis  or  Adige,  birth-place  of  Ca- 
tullus, famous  for  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre. 

Veneti  : Patavium,  Padua,  birth-place  of  Livy  ;  Aqui" 

laa,  famous  for  the  obftinate  refiftance  it  made  to  Attila,  king. 
of  the  Huns,  who  took  it  A.  D.  452.  North  of  this  is  the  ri- 
ver limavus^i  Forum  Ju/ii,  Friuli. 

HiSTRiA : "Terge/h,  Triefte. 

LiNGONEs,  Ravenna ;  near  which  Odoacer,  king  of  tlie  He- 
T&li,  was  defeated  by  Thcodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  A.  D. 
493 >  ^^^  where  that  king  kept  his  court,  as  the  Emperor  Va- 
limtinian  had  done  before  him.  It  is  now  a  difagreeable  town, 
fiirrounded  with  marlhes,  about  four  miles  from  the  fea. 

Boji :— —  Bononiay  Bologna  \  Muilna,  Modena,  where  Deci- 
.mus  Brutus,  being  befieged  l^y  Antony,  was  relieved  by  tlie 
Confuls  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  and  Odavius,  afterwards  called 
.Auguftus  ',  Parma ;  Placentia. 

The  chief  parts  of  ITALIA  PROPRIA  were,  Eirt4rla, 
Umbria^  Picenum,  Latium,  Campania^  Samnium,  Apulia^  Ca* 
labria^  LucantOj  Bruttii ;  befides  fome  fmall  dates  not  included 
in  any  cf  thefe. 

I.  ETRURIA, 
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I.  ETRURIA,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Macra^ 
and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Tiber ;  anciently,  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  the  rulers  ot  which  were  called  Lucumones. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Macra,  Luna ;  on   the   Aufer^  Luca^ 
Lucca  5    on   the   Arnusy    Amo,    Pjfaj    Pifa ;  Florentiay   Flo- 
RENXE,  the  prefent  capital  of  Tulcany ;  north  of  which>  Fe^ 
ptila  and  Pifioriay  Piftoja,  near  which  Catiline  was  defeated ; 
Portus  HeYctilis  Liburniy  Leghorn  ;  Volaterray  near  which  is  a 
famous  boiling  lake ;  Sena,  Siena,  where  the  Italian  is  now* 
fpoken   in   its  grcatcft  purity ;  Arrettumy  Arrezzo  \  north  of 
which,  Tufciy  the  feat  of  the  younger  Pliny,  near  the  fource  of 
the  Tiber ;  Cortona  ;  Peruftoy  where  L.  'Antonius  was  ftarved 
out  by  Auguftus ;  near  which  Lactis  TraJimenuSy  wkere  the 
Romans,  under  Flaminius,  received  a  third  overthrow  from 
Hannibal ;  Cluftumy  the  city  of  PorsSna  5  RufelUy  on  the  XJnU' 
hro :  north-weft  of  it,  VetuJoniiy    near  the  prom.  Populomum^ 
oppofite  to  the  ifland  Mthaliay  or  Ilvoy  Elba,  abounding  in  iron ; 
Cofay    near   mount   Argenfarius ;    Vulftnit,    on    a   lake  of  that 
name  ;  7arquiniiy  whence  King  Tarquin  ;  Centum  Celh^  Civiti 
Vecchia ;  Coerey  the  feat  of  Mczentius ;  the  inhabitants,  Ceri^ 
tesy  for  having  hofpitably  entertained  the  Romans  and  Vcftal 
Virgins,  who  fled  tliither  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls, 
obtained  the  freedom  of  Rome,  except  the  right  of  voting. 
Hence,   In    labulas    Ceritum  referrey  to    deprive  one  of  that 
right. — Vejiy  the  people,  Vejeniesy  taken  by  Camillus  after  a 
ten-years  fiege ;  Fakrlty  the  people,  Faltfciy  near  mount   &r- 
aEtCy  alfo  taken  by  Camillus  ;  Fejcenn'wy  whence  Carmina  FeU 
ccmiinay  a  kind  of  ludicrous  verles. 

n.  UMBRIA,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  RuVtcony  now 
called  PifaUllo  or  Ptigone ; — Arhmnum ;  Rimini,  on  the  i2i- 
minus ;  which  town  Cxfar  firft  took  pofleffion  of  after  crof- 
fing  the  Rubicon  :  Fifaururny  Pefaro,  on  the  Pifaurus ;  fouth 
of  which,  the  river  Metaurufy  Metro,  where  Hafdrubal  was 
defeated  and  flain  by  the  Confuls  Livy  and  Nero ;  Ufblnum^ 
Urbino  •,  Sencgal/ia,  built  by  the  Galli  Senoncs  j  Nuceria ;  Cab- 
men num,  the  people,  Camerfts ;  Spoldiumy  Spoieto ;  whither 
water  is  ftill  conveyed  from  a  neigl^b'juring  mountain,  called 
St  Francis y  by  an  aqucdu^l  of  furpriln.t:  height,  being  in  one 
place  230  yards  from  tl.c  foundation  ot  ilic  loweft  arch  to  the 
top  of  the  aqiieduci. 

Hannibal  firft  attacked  St-olctium  after  his  vi£lory  at  the 
Thrafymenc  lake,  and  w.^s  repulfed,  Liv.  xxii.  9.  The  faft  is 
Commemorated  by  an  iiifcription  over  one  of  its  gates,  ftill 
called  from  thence  Porta  di  Fuga, 

INTERAMNA, 
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^  IKTiSt  AHNA,  now  Termy  the  birth-place  of  Tacitus  the 
lliftoriany  and  of  Tadtus  the  emperor ;  (landing  in  a  beautiful 
?alley  bctwecii  two  branches  of  the  river  Nar^  now  Nera  t 
whence  its  ancient  name,  (inter  amnes^  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  5.). 
Hie  road  ftom  Loretto  to  Rome  runs  from  Spoletto  to  this 
town  oTcr  the  hiriieft  of  the  Appenines.  Three  miles  from 
Term,  the  river  Velifmsy  Velino^  rufhes  down  a  precipice  300 
foet  h^hy  daihing  with  fuch  violence  againft  the  rocky  bottom^ 
dmt  a  vaft  doud  of  watery  fmoke  is  railed  all  around.  Addifon 
is  of  opinion  that  Virgil  had  this  gulf  in  his  evt,  when  ho 
defcrioed  the  place  in  the  middle  of  Italy,  througn  which  the 

Fury  AUffo  defcended  into  Tartarus,  JSn,  vii.  563. 571  j 

aMioiigh  the  lake  of  AmfamBus^  whence  there  was  fuppofed  to 
be  a  j^afiage  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  where  Virgil  fays  this 
hafflpenedy  by  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini ;  Cic.  divin,  i.  36.} 
jPm.  iL  jn*/  95- 

About  ieven  miles  below  Temi  flood  Narnia,  now  Narm, 
alb  on  die  Nar^  whence  it  took  its  name,  having  b^en  an- 
dently  called  Nequtnum,  Plin.  iii.  14.  f.  19.;  Liv.  x.  9.  on 
die  confines  of  the  country  of  the  Sabines ;  near  which  are  the 
remains  of  a  magnificent  aquedu£l  and  bridge  over  the  Nar^ 
boilt  by  Aueuftus ;  one  of  the  arches  of  which  is  entire,  above 
100  feet  hi^»  and  150  feet  wide. 

m.  PICENUM,  •  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  jSJj  ;  ^r^- 
Jmi,  Afcoli,  the  ancient  capital,  FJor.  i.  19.  on  the  river  Tru^ 
MtuSf  now  Trofjto. 

Ancona,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Senegallia ;  now  a  conHdefable  place  for  trade,  fince  it 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  Popes,  who  have  built  a  large 
mole  to  fcreen  the  fhips  in  the  harbour  from  the  winds,  which 
frequently  blow  from  the  oppofite  fhore  of  the  Adriatic  with 
great  violenee.  Near  the  mole  (lands  a  noble  triumphal  arch 
ere&ed  to  Trajan,  in  gratitude  for  the  improvements  he  made 
in  this  harbour  at  his  own  expence.  The  fluted  Corinthian 
pillars  on  the  two  fides  of  the  arch  are  of  the  fincft  proportions, 
compofed  of  Parian  marble,  ftill  as  white  and  fhining  as  if  it 
were  ft«fli  polifhed  from  the  rock.  ^ 

At  fome  diflance  from  Ancona  flands  LORETTO,  on  rtl 
eminence  about  three  miles  from  the  fea  j  rendered  famous  by 
modem  fuperflition.  The  fmall  houfe  in  Nazareth  of  Jud-  a, 
inhabited  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  tar- 
ried by  angels  through  the  air,  the  loth  of  Auguil  1291,  about 
a  month  rfter  the  taking  of  Ptolemais  by  the  Infidels,  firl^  to 
Dalmaday  and  then  over  the  Adriatic  to  Loretto;  fo  cal.ed 
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from  Lauretta^  a  noble  lady,  to  whom  the  field  belonged  where 
it  was  firft  placed ;  and  whence,  for  particular  reafons,  it  was' 
removed  to  the  eminence  where  it  now  (lands.  It  is  called  the 
fioly  chapel,  cafafanEla^  (landing  due  ead  and  wed,  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  a  large  church  which  has  been  built  around  it,  of 
the  mod  durable  done  of  Idria.  There  is  an  internal  cover- 
ing or  cafe  built  around  it  of  the  fined  marble,  and  ornament-* 
cd  witli  hajfo  relievos ;  about  fii&y  feet  long,  thirty  in  breadth,, 
and  the  fame  in  height  5  but  the  real  houfe  itfelf  Is  not  more 
than  thiity-two  feet  in  length,  fourteen  in  breadth,  and  at  the 
fides  about  eighteen  in  height ;  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  four  or. 
five  feet  higher.  The  walls  of  this  little  holy  chapel  appear  to 
have  been  built  of  Italian  bricks,  although  they  are  (aid  to  be 
compofed  of  a  kind  of  done,  formerly  common  in  Palcdinc, 
but  now  not  to  be  found.  Between  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
houfe  and  the  marble  cafe  there  is  a  fmall  interval,  where  the 
pilgrims  often  crawl  around  and  fay  their  prayers.  As  the 
gates  of  the  church  are  fliut  at  noon,  and  the  pilgrims  who  ar- 
rive after  that  time  cannot  get  nearer,  they  imprefs  fo  ardent 
kifles  on  the  gates,  that  all  the  fculpture  within  reach  of  the 
mouths  of  thefe  zealots,  is,  in  fome  degree,  effaced.  But  pil- 
griniaj^es  to  Loretto  are  not  now  fo  frequent  with  foreigners,  or 
with  Italians  of  didin6lion,  as  formerly,  when  it  is  faid-therc 
have  been  fometimes  to  the  number  of  100,000  in  one  day's 
tMmc  *,  for  the  fame  pilgrims  are  not  allowed  to  remain  there 
long.  The  profufion  of  riches  in  die  trcafury  of  this  churchy 
and  the  number  of  lilver  and  golden  lamps,  candledicks, 
goblets,  crowns,  crucrfixes,  lambs,  or  Agnus  Dei's,  Sec.  of 
pearls,  gems,  and*  precious  dones  of  all  kinds,  is  incredible. 
The  Turks  have  once  and  arrain  attempted  to  plunder  Loretto, 
but  without  fuccefn.  It  is  furprifing  that  this  has  never  been 
eiTefted,  as  the  place  is  fo  near  the  fea,  and  badly  fortified. 

South  of  Picenum  were  the  Vestini  and  Pei.igni.  Their 
chief  towns  were,  Corfmnmy  called  alfo  Italica,  bccaufe  if 
was  the  chief  city  in  the  Itolic  or  Marjtc  war,  &trah.  v.  241.; 
and   Sulmoy  birth-place  of  Ovid. 

The  MARSI,  a  warlike  people,  Horat.  od.  iii.  5.  9.  their 
chief  town  Marrubiu?.!,  or  Marruviumy  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  750. 
on  the  ead  M^  of  die  Lacus  Fucinusy  a  lake  of  very  tranfpa- 
rent  water,  ib.  759,  v*rhich  Julius  Cxfar  attempted  to  drain^. 
&uet.  44.;  and  after  him  Claudius,  &uct.  CL  20.;  Dio.  Ix. 
p.  672.  who  for  eleven  years  employed  30,000  men  to  dig  a  paf- 
fage  through  a  mountain,  FUn.  xxxvi.  15./  24.  fin.  to  carry 
the  water  mto  the  Liri«,  2^.;/.  annal.  xii.  56.^  and  when  every 

thing 
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'thing  was  ready  for  letting  it  ofF,  exhibited  a  fplcndid  naval 
combat  on  the  lake,  ib.     But  this  work  did  not  anfwcr  the  end 

intended. The  lake  is  now  called  the  lake  of  CeLviOy  from  a 

town  near  its  north  (hore.  It  is  -forty-feven  miles  in  circum- 
'fcrcnce ;  the  breadth,  in  the  largeft  part,  ten,  in  the  narrow- 
eft,  four;  its  depth,  twelve  foot  upon  an  average.  But  all 
thefe  have  varied  greatly.  It  is  furrounded  with  a  ridge  of 
mountains,  fome  of  them  the  higheft  in  Italy.  On  the  well 
fide  of  the  lake  was  the  grove  of  ^ngitiaj  the  fifter  of  Circe, 
Virg.  J3?fr.  vii.  759.  and  on  the  north  the  town  Alba^  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  called  Alhenfes^  to  diftinguilh  them 
•from  thofc  of  Alba  Langa  in  Latium,  who  were  called  Albaniy 
Plin.  iii.  12.  /.  17. 

Sabini  ; Cures i  whence  the  Roman  citizens  were  called 

^irltes :  Rente j  near  which  Vefpafian  was  bom  •,  Atniterftuntf 
the  birth-place  of  Salluft;  Nomentum;  Crujlumerium^  the  people, 
Cruftumini;  Fidena^  the  people,  Fidenatesy  5  m.  from  Rome; 
Mons  Sacer,  3  m.  from  Rome,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  jimo, 
whither  the  Plebeians  made  a  feceflion  under  Sicinius,  and 
were  brought  back  by  Menenius  Agrippa  ;  at  which  time  the 
Tribunes  of  the  people  were  firft  created,  A.  U.  261.  On 
the  fame  fide  of  the  Anio  with  Rome,  ftood  Antemna  and 
Collatia,  where  lived  Collatinus  the  hufband  of  Lucretia. 

Several  miles  up  the  Anio,  on  the  other  fide,  north  of  Tibm-, 
now  Truoliy  was  the  VILLA  of  HORACE,  which  he  calls  &/- 
Una,  plur.  (c,  pradiay  his  Sabine  farm,  od.  ii.  18.  14.;  Sabina 
valltSy  ib.  iii.  i.  47.;  Ager  Sablttusy  Sat.  ii.  7.  118.  Ardui  Sa- 
bine^  fc.  agrsy  od.  iii.  4.  21.  motites  ct  arxy  from  its  high  fitua- 
tion.  Sat.  ii.  6.  i6.;  Latehra  dulcesy  a  fweet  retreat,  ep,  i.  16. 

15.  and  defcTibes,  ep.  i.  16.  5.  &c. near   to   the   village 

Mandeloy  ep.  i.  18.  105.;  and  to  the  temple  of  Lacuna ,  Id.  i. 
10.49.;  -P^^«»  iii-  I2.yi  17.  watered  by  the  rivulet  Digentiny 
jcp.  i.  18.  104.  probably  ifluing  from  the  fountain  of  Blandufin, 
(Jons  Blanduftusy)  od.  iii.  13.  which  was  alfo  the  name  of  tne 
wm.  Vet.  SckoJiaJl.  a  copious  fpring,  remarkable  for  its  traiti- 
parency  and  coldnefs,  ib.  and  ep.  i.  16.  12.  near  which  (lood 
the  houfe.  Sat.  ii.  6.  2.  in  a  valley  between  ^  mount  Lucntllis 
and  UJTtcay  a  little  hill,  gently  rifing  and  floping  iike  a  perfon 
in  a  reclining  pofture,  (cubansy)  od.  i.  1 7.  i.  and  11.  et  ibi  Srhc^ 
iiafi.  In  this  retired  and  winding  vale  (in  reduFta  vai/ejy  were 
^leafant  walks  finely  fiiaded  with  trees,  ib.  and  Sat.  ii.  6.  3. 
■probably  part  of  what  is  called  the  Sabine  nvocdy  od.  i.  22.  <). 
vherc,  white  -the  ijoet  o:ie  day  ftrolled  farther  thr.;!  he  jntcmi- 
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edy  or,  according  to  the  old  ScfaoIiaft»  beyond  the  limits  of  bit 
(arm,  (ultra  ierminumy)  a  large  woUF  fled  from  him  though 
unarmed,  od.  i.  22.  and  another  day  a  tree  was  near  crufliing 
him  by  its  fialli  ih.  iL  13.  I2.  his  preferration  from  which,  as 
|rom  other  dangers,  he  afcribes  to  the  protection  of  heaven, 
H^  i.  17.  13.;  ii.  17.  27.}  iii.  4.  27. 

In  this  ^a  Horace  had  a/  ftewart,  (vUUcus)  tp.  i.  14*  smd 
alio,  as  it  b  drought,  a  female  overfeer,  (viUica)i  perhaps  the 
^wife  of  the  former,  od.  iii.  23.  and  eight  flaves,  Sat.  ii.  'J»fin. 
Five  families  lived  on  the  farm,  the  heads  or  maftevs  of 
which  (patres^  ic,  farmliarum )  ufed  to  go  at  certain  times  to 
Varia^  a  neighbouring  town,  to  confiUt  about  the  common 
affairs  of  that  diftrid,  ep.  i.  14.  2. 

IV.  LATIUM,  fuppofed  to  be  fo  called  from  Saturn  lurUng 
.  there  when  he  fled  from  Jupiter,  bis  quoniatn  latuiffit  tutus  in 
criSf  Virg.  .^En.  viii.  323.  and  hence  the  people  were  named 
Latifii  i  or,  according  to  others,  from  a  king  called  Latimus^i'^ 
This  name  was  at  firft  applied  to  a  territory  of  very  (mall  ex- 
tent \  but  it  was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged.  It  was  ancient* 
.  ly  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  the  Aborigines^  JEqui^  ^^J^% 
Jlermcii  RuttHi^  Aurunci  or  Aus}Sn€Si  Ofci^  Sec. 

ROMA,  Rome,  fituate  about  twelve  miles  from  tlie  mouth  of 
the  Toiler ;  called  Septicollis^  from  being  built  on  feven  hills, 
Romulus  built  only  on  the  Palatine.    TuUus  added  the  Cmlian 
mount ;  Ancus,  the  Janiculum  and  Aventine  ;  Servius,  the  Vi^ 
tninaly  ^irinal^  and  Efquiline.    BeHdes  thefe,  there  were  the 
Capitoline  or  Tarpdan  mount,  on  the  fide  of  which  was  the 
Tarpeifin  rocky  from  whence  conden^ned  criminals  were  thrown  | 
,  collis  Horfulorum :  and  the  Vatician  mount,  now  the  moft  re- 
markable place  in  Rome ;  wh^re  are  St  Peter's  Church,  the 
Pope's  palace,  called  the  Vatican,  and  the  caftle  of  St  Ai^do, 
— ^The  circumference  of  the  city  was  about  thirteen  miles  ;  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,   twenty  J   and  according  to  others,  move. 
There  is  the  fame  uncertainty  about  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.    Some  make  them  amount  to  four  millions.    It  was  di- 
vided into  fourteen  regions.     It  had  644  towers  on  the  walk, 
of  which  3C0  remain,  and  37  gates,  the  chief  of  which  were, 
the   Porta    Capena,  Carmentalisy  JS/quillnay  and   X^"^phaliff 
It  had  feven  aqusdu^ls,  to  which  Caligula  ^dded  two  more. 
Thefe  conveyed  water  from  the  diftance  of  many  miles.    They 
were  carried  over  vallies  fupported  chiefly  on   brick   arches 
reared  at   a   prodigious  expence.      Some   of  them  continue 
to  fupply  Rpmc  with  water  tp  this  day,    There  were  feve- 
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nl  CiMfif  f  or  common  fewers^  for  carrying  off  the  (ilth  of 
die  city  into  the  Tybcr.  The  chief,  called  C/oaca  Maxima^ 
huh  hj  Taxquinius  Superbus,  was  fo  large  that  a  loaded 
Wtta  oonkl  pafs  through  it  with  eafe.  At  die  foot  of  the  Capi- 
Hdinc  UU  was  the  Forumj  or  public  place ;  and  between  the 
Padatine  and  Aventine  hills,  the  Circus  Maximusy  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumfierence.  Along  the  Tiber  was  the  Camfui  Mariiusj  where 
die  JjomHia  weie  held,  and  where  the  youth  performed  their 
oercifet*  The  monuments  ftill  remaining  ihew  with  what 
nutfrmficence  the  temples,  theatres,  amphitheatres,  tbcrnueor 
baths,  tod  other  public  places  were  built. 

Modem  Rx)me  covers  nearly  the  fame  fpace  of  ground  it  did 
in  ancient  times*  The  wall  built  by  Beiifarius,  after  he  had 
defeated  the  Goths,  is  ftill  ftanding,  having  been  frequently 
mHured  \  it  is  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  in  circuit, 
wmch  b  nearly  the  fize  that  Rome  was  of  in  the  days  of  Vef- 
nfian,  Plin.  iii*  5./  9.  The  fuburbs  of  ancient  Rome  are 
Aippofed  to  have  extended  a  spreat  way,  but  to  have  been  in- 
hdnted  qinXy  by  people  of  interior  tank  \  as  there  are  no  re* 
Auns  of  palaces  or  magnificent  buildings  of  any  kind,  to  be 
BOW  feen  near  the  viralls,  or  indeed  over  the  whole  Campania 
di  Roma,  wliich  fome  authors  ailert  was  at  one  period  peopled 
like  a  continued  village* 

Some  of  the  feven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built,  appear 
now  but  gentle  fwellings,  owine  to  the  intervals  between  them 
being  greatly  raifed  by  the  rubbifh  of  ruined  houfes.    Some 
have  fcarcely  houfes  of  any  kind  upon  them,  being  entirely  laid 
4lttt  in  eardens  and  vineyards*     It  is  thought  that  two  thirds 
of  the  iurface  within  the  walls  are  in  this  fituation,  or  covered 
with  ruins*     The  number  of  the  inhabitants  at  prefent  is  reck- 
oned to  be  about  170,000,  which,  although  greatly  inferior  to 
what  Rome  contained  in  the  days  of  its  ancient  power,  is  more 
than  it  has  been  for  the  moft  part  fince  that  time.     At  particu- 
lar periods,  fome  of  them  not  very  remote,  the  number  has 
been  reduced  to  between  tliirty  and  forty  thoufand  *,  it  has 
graduallv  encreafed  during  the  whole  of  this  century.     As 
it  was  lefs  expenfive*  to  purcbafe  new  ground  for  building 
upon,  than  to  clear  die  old  ruins,   great  part  of  the  mo- 
dem city  is  built  on  what  was  the  ancient   Campus   Mar^ 
iiust  a  large  plain  of  a  triangular  fhape ;  two  fides  of  the 
trian^  being  formed  by  the  Tiherf  and  the  bafe  by  the  car 
intol  and   the  buildings,    extending  nearly  tliree  miles  in  a 
line  parallel  with  it*    Some  of  the  principal  ftreets  are  of  conr 
McMt  length,  and  perfeftly  ftraight*    Tlia(  called  Cor/o  is 
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tlie  moft  frequented.  It  runs  from  the  Porto  del  Popolo,  along 
the  fide  of  the  Campus  Mnrt'msj  next  to  the  ancient  city.  The 
fliops  on  each  fide  are  three  or  four  feet  higher  than  the  ftrcet ; 
and  there  is  a  path  for  the  conveniency  of  foot-paflengers 
on  a  level  with  the  -fhops.  The  palaces  in  this  ftreet  range 
in  a  line  with  the  other  houfes,  without  any  court  before  them. 
The  principal  ilreet  in  the  higher  part  of  the  city  is  the  Strada 
JBeltcty  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  from  Trinita  del 
Monte  to  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran  on  the  Pinccan  hill ; 
jcroflcd  by  another  ilraight  ftreet,  called  the  Strada  di  Porta 
PtHj  becaufe  terminated  at  one  end  by  that  gate.  The  mag- 
nificence of  the  palaces,  churches,  fountains,  and  above  all 
of  the  remains  of  antiquity,  forms  a  ftriking  contraft  with  the 
meannefs  of  the  reft  of  the  city. 

St  Peter's  church  is  reckoned  one  of  the  nobleft  build- 
ings that  ever  cxifted  in  the  world.  It  (lands  on  the  fame 
place  where  the  Emperor  Conftantine  built  a  church  in 
honour  of  the  apoftles,  a.  324.  and  dedicated  it  to  St  Pe- 
ter, becaufe  that  apoftle  was  faid  to  have  been  buried  netr 
it.  This  church,  although  decorated  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pence,  and  enriched  by  the  moft  fplendid  donations  from 
various  princes,  was  in  fo  ruinous  a  condition,  a.  145O9 
that  Pope  Nicolas  V.  formed  the  defign  of  rebuilding  it  from 
ihe  foundation ;  but  death  prevented  him  from  executing  it. 
Julius  II.  en\ployed  Bramante  Lazari,  an  eminent  architeft, 
to  draw  the  plan.  The  work  was  continued  under  feveral  of 
his  fucceflbrs.  Paul  III.  gave  the  diredion  of  it  to  MICHAEL 
ANGEXiO,  a  famous  painter  and  ftatuary,  as  well  as  an  ar- 
chiteft,  who  improved  on  the  plan  of  Bramante,  chiefly  br 
the  addition  of  tlie<lemc,  which  is  eftcemed  one  of  the  boldcft 
/lefigns  ever  executed  in  arcliitefture.  The  length  of  St  Peter's 
church  on  the  outfide  is  730  feet;  the  breadth,  520;  the 
Tieight,  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  crofs,  which 
crowns  the  cupola,  450  feet.  The  grand  portico  before  the 
.entrance  is  216  feet  long,  and  40  broad.  The  dome  is  raifed 
on  four  pilaftcrs,  and  is  of  the  fame  diameter  with  the  Pari" 
theofty  which  is  the  moft  entire  antique  temple  in  Rome, 
now  called  the  Rotunda^  from  its  round  figure,  about  150  feet 
Tiigh,  and  of  nearly  the  fame  breadth.  The  dome  was  reared 
by  J^imes  de  la  PotUy  at  the  expence  of  Pope  Sextus  V.  The 
building  of  the  church  was  finifhed  under  Paul  V.  by  Charles 
Miiderr.e.  In  the  area  before  the  portico  ftands  an  Egyptian  obe- 
lifk  of  granite,  brought  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  Plin. 
xvi.  40./.  76.  about  eighty  feet  high  ^bovc^he  pedeftal,  with  a 
^iit  crofb  on  the  top^  which  being  overtlirov/n  by  the  barbarians, 
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ht  long  on  the  ground,  and  after  various  fruitlefs  attempts  to 
taife  it,  was  at  laft  fet  up  in  its  prefent  place,  a.  1586,  by  Do" 
minico  Fontana,  under  the  direction  of  Sextus  V.  who  rofe  to 
be  Pope  from  being  a  fwine-herd,  and  is  faid  to  have  done  as 
much  to  adorn  modem  Rome,  as  Auguftus  did  to  adorn  the 
ancient  city. — On  the  right  and  left  (ide  of  tlie  obeliflc  are  two 
beautiful  fountains.  A  defcription  of  the  flatues,  baflb  relie- 
vos, colunuis>  (M^ures,  and  other  ornaments  of  this  church, 
would  fill  volumes. 

On  the  pkce  where  the  ancient  Capitol  flood  is  built  a  mo>-^ 
dem  palace,  called  the  Campidogiio^  in  the  two  wings  of  which  the 
Confervators  or  .£diles  of  the  city  have  apartments  ;  and  in  th^ 
main  body  reddes  an  Italian  nobleman,  appointed  by  the  Pope, 
with  the  title  of  Senator  of  Rome,  The  approach  to  this  palace 
is  very  noble,  and  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo^ 
who  drew  the  plan.  The  Tarpeian  rock,  which  is  a  co»itinua<- 
tion  of  that  on  which  the  Capitol  flood,  is,  in  that  part  whence 
criminals  were  thrown,,  now  only  5  8  feet  high  \  the  grojimd  at 
the  bottom,  from  evident  marks,  is  thought  to  be  20  feet 
higher  than  it  was  in  ancient  times ;  fo  that  this  precipice  was 
then  about  78  or  80  feet  perpendicular.  The  ancient  Roman 
forum  is  now  the  cow-market,  called  Campo  Faccinoy  fome- 
what  refcmbling  what  Virgil  fays  it  was  in  the  time  of  Evan- 
dcr,  ^fi.  viii.  360.5  fo  TibulL  ii.  5.  Here  are  to  be  feen  ma- 
By  remains  of  antiquity,  which  exhibit  a  melancholy  but  inte- 
refting  view  of  the  devaftation  wrought  by  the  united  force  of 
time,  avarice,  and  bigotry*  The  chief  remains  are  ;  thofe  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  and  of  Jupiter  TofuwSy  built  by  Au- 
guihis,  in  gratitude  for  having  narrowly  cfcaped  death  from 
a  ftroke  of  lightning  \  the  temple  of  Concordy  where  Cicero 
aflembied  the  fenate  upon  the  difcovery  of  Catiline's  confpira- 
cy ;  the  temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  that  of  Antoni- 
Bus  and  Fauflina,  jufl  by  it,  both  converted  into  modem 
churches ;  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Peace,  built  by  Vefpafian 
^fter  the  taking  of  Jerufalem,  faid  to  have  been  \h%  finefb 
temple  in  Rome  ;  &c.  &c. 

The  churches  and  palaces  of  modern  Rome  arc  crowded 
with  pictures  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds.  There  are  faid 
to  be  thirty  palaces  in  the  city,  as  full  of  pidlurcs  as  the  walls 
an  b^ar.  Of  the  villas  near  Rome,  that  called  Piticiana, 
belonging  to  the  Borgbefe  family,  is  the  moft  remarkable. 

The  river  TibcriSy  or  Tiber ^  anciently  Albttlay  a  little  above 
Rome,  is  joined  by  the  jinioy  Teverone  ;  the  Allioy  remarkable 
fer  the  ^cfeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Gauls,  A.  U.  ^64  -,  and 
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the  Crem^ra,  famous  for  the  daughter  of  the  Fal^.  FairAtfr 
up  it  18  joined  by  the  Nar,  C/anis,  and  Clitummit^  hxaant^ 
fop  its  milk-white  herds,  whence  yidims  were  brought  t^ 
Rome,  Virg.  G.  ii.  146.;  SiL  viii.  451.  The  white  cokar 
of  the  cattle  was  afcribed  to  a  peculiar  quality  in  the  water  of 
the  river,  as  it  ftiU  is  by  the  common  people  of  the  place  \  toft 
the  breed  of  white  cattle  ftill  remains  in  that  country,  fome  of 
them  milk-white,  but  the  greateft  number  of  a  whitifli  grer. 

About  20  m.  above  Rome,  near  the  Anio,  'ftood  IIB1TR9 
now  Tivoliy  on  the  the  brow  of  a  hill,  hence  cHltd  Juftnum^ 
by  Horace,  od.  Hi.  4.  23.  built  by  a  colony  from  Argos,  fAr^ 
geopefitum  colono^J  Horat.  od.  ii.  6.  5.  from  the  worihip  of  Her- 
cules, called  Herculeum  by  Propertius,  ii.  32.  5.  at  prefent  a  reirjr 
poor  town.  In  remote  antiquity  it  was  a  populous  and  flourifh^ 
mg  city,  hence  called yr/^^tfm  by  Virgil,  ^n.  vii.  530.butapi> 
pears  to  have  been  thmly  inhabited  even  in  the  time  of  Augin^ 
tuSk  hence  called  tMrrvf/m  by  Horace,  ep.  i.  7.  45.  Its  neighboon* 
hodd,  however,  from  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  air,  was  crowds 
ed  with  country  feats.  At  the  bottom  of  the  eminence  on 
which  TiToli  ftands,  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  villa  buHt 

a  the  Emperor  Adrian.  Julius  Cxfar>  Caffius,  Auguftns, 
xcenas,  and  other  illuftrious  Romans,  had  alfo  villas  here. 
But  Tibur  is  rendered  chiefly  interefting  from  its  being  fo  often 
celebrifcted  by  Horace,  whofe  farm  is  generally  thought  to  have 
been  near  it.  But  it  has  been  of  late  ftrongly  aflerted  that  the 
villa  of  Horace  was  nine  miles  above  it,  at  the  fide  of  a  ftream 
called  Licenfa^  formerly  Digentta^  in  the  country  of  the  an* 
cient  Sabmes.  Thofe  who  hold  this  opinion  fay,  that  when 
Horace  mentions  Digentia  or  LucretVisj  his  own  houfe  and 
farm  are  to  be  underftood  ;  but  when  he  fpeaks  of  drolling  a- 
bout  Tibur,  as  od,  iv.  2.  30.  that  he  alludes  to  the  villa  of  Me- 
cxnas,  the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  on  the  fouth 
bank  of  the  Anio,  Maoris  Italy.  It  appears^  however^  from 
the  life  of  Horace  by  Suetonius,  that  he  had  a  rural  retreat 
both  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  near  Tibur,  fdrca  Tt* 
hurni  v.  Ttburtini  luculum). 

The  Anio,  deriving  its  fource  from  a  part  of  the  Apennines 
fifty  miles  above  Tivoli,  glides  through  a  plain  till  it  comes  near 
that  town,  when  it  is  confined  for  a  (hort  fpace  between  two 
hills,  covered  with  groves.  Thefe  were  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  refidence  of  the  nymph  or  Sibyl  Albuneoy  to  whom 
a  temple  was  dedicated  which  is  ftill  ftanding.  The  river 
moving  with  augmeTiud  rapidity,  as  its  channel  is  confined^ 
at  length  ruihes  headlong  over  a  lofty  precipice  \  whence  pre-* 
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itfi  jbtkf  Horat.  L  7.  13.  the  noife  of  its  Ml  refound^ 
dinMigh  die  hills  and  groves  of  Tivoli ;  whence  this  place  is 
cijicd  Domus  Albunea  refinantis^  ib.  12.  and  the  grove  adjoin- 
ingi  mkumi  lucus^  from  Tiburnus^  Tiburs^  or  Tiburtus,  the 
fbmider  of  Tlbur,  ib.  3.;  a  liquid  cloud  arifes  from  the  foam- 
ing watefj  which  afterwards  divides  into  numerous  fmall  caf* 
cadcsi^  Ivatere  feveral  orchards^  (whence  uda  mobilibus  pomaria 
fivir,  ib.  udum  Tibur^  iii.  2p.  6.  iSt  uvidum,  iv.  2.  30.)  and  ha-^ 
ving  pkied  the  plain,  flows  quietly  for  the  red  of  its  courfe^ 
dU  it  teles  itfclf  in  the  Tiber. 

Three  miles  below  Tivoli  there  is  a  kind  of  lake,  impregna- 
ted with  fulphur,  called  Soljatara^  anciently  lact4S  Albulus  or 
AOmHia^  Virg.  iEn.  vii.  82.  furrounded  with  a  grove  of  the, 
fiunc  name,  where  was  an  oracle  of  Faunus,  ib.  The  water 
of  this  lake  has  the  Angular  quality  of  covering  every  thing  it- 
touches  with  a  hard,  white,  ftony  matter.  Certain  concre-» 
tioDS  are  formed  on  its  furface,  called  C9nfetti  di  Tivoli^  which 
have  the  appearance  of  floating  iflands.  ft  empties  itfelf  by  a 
whitifli^  muddy  ftream,  called  the  Aibu/a,  into  the  Anio,  e- 
mitting  a  vapour  of  a  fulphureous  fmell  as  it  flows,  ib,  84* 
Fifhes  are  found  in  the  Anio  both  above  and  below  Tivoli  ^ 
but  none  after  it  receives  the  Albula,  till  its  jun£lion  with  the 
•nber. 

Strabo  fays,  that  the  Albula  flowed  from  feveral  fountains* 
hs  water  was  anciently  famous  for  its  medical  qualities,  Slrab. 
i.p.  238.;  PUn,  xxxi.  2.;  but  it  is  not  fo  at  prefent. 

Near  Tivoli  is  the  villa  Eftenfe^  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  built  by  Hippolitus  of  EJlcy  Cardinal  of  Fcrrara  j  to 
whom  AriGJlo  addreifcd  his  poem  of  Orlando  Furiofo.  Here 
were  conftrufted  the  firft  grand  water-works  in  Europe. 

Southed  of  Tibur  flood  PR-^NESTE,  now  PaJeJJrhmy 
25  m.  from  Rome,  in  a  lofty  fituation^  hence  called  allum  by 
Vngil,  AEn.  vii.  682.  snd  frigiditm  by  Horace,  od.  iii.  4.  23- 
tociently  a  place  of  great  ftrength  botli  fron^  nature  and  art, 
VilL  ii.  26.  &  74.-,  C/V-  Cat.  \.  3.  where  was  a  famous  temple 
of  Fortune,  and  an  oracle,  Strab.  v.  238.;  Cir.  Div.  ii.  41.; 
Suft.  Tib.  63.;  Propert.  ii.  32.  The  younp;er  Marius  being 
beficged  here  by  Sulla,  periflied  in  attempting;  to  efcapc  through 
a  fubterraneous  paflage,  (per  cunictilumjj  Veil.  ii.  27. 

South-weft  from  Prxnefte  ftood  TUSCULUM,  now  c;^llcd 
Frefcati^  from  the  coolnefs  of  the  air,  and  fn'Jh  colour  of  the 
fidds  around  ;  fituate  on  tlie  declivity  of  a  hill  12  miles  from 
Rome,  hence  called  fupcrnum  by  Horace,  epod.  i.  29.  faid  to 
have  been  founded  l^y  Tclcgonus,  the  ion  of  Ulyills  1:11. 1  Circe, 
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henee  called  Telegonijuga  by  Horace,  od.  iii.  29.  8,  and  Cire£ei 
mcsniay  epod.  i.  30.  Near  Tufculum  was  a  villa  of  Cicero's, 
called  TuscuLANUM  ;  alfo  of  Cxfar,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  3-;  of  Craf«« 
fus,  Id.  Jtt.  IV.  16.  &c.  But  Tibur  fcems  to  have  been  the 
favourite  rcfidence  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  moderns  give 
the  preference  to  Frcfcati.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  fomc  of 
flie  moft  magnificent  villas  in  Italy.  The  villa  Aldobrandini, 
fcalled  alfo  Belvidere^  is  particularly  remarkable* 

Above  Tufculum^  towards  the  Anio,  was  the  lacus  Regiltusg 
where  Pofthumius>  the  dictator,  defeated  the  Latins  in  a 
great  battle,  by  the  afEftance,  as  it  was  fuppofed,  of  Caftor 
and  Pollux,  Liv.  ii.  20.  and  mount  Algidusj  where  the  Romans, 
being  inclofed  by  the  ^qui  and  Volfcij  were  delivered  by  ^. 
Cincintmtusy  called  to  be  didator  from  the  plough,  Liv.  m.  2$. 
alfo  the  town  A/gidum,  JEsuloy  Padum^  Gabii^  Lab'tcum  ;  and, 
fouth  of  Tufculum,  Alba  Longa^  at  the  foot  of  mount  Alba* 
Nus.  On  this  mount  were  celebrated  the  Latin  holidays, 
(Latina  Feria)^  and  fometimes  an  extraordmarv  triumph* 
From  its  form  and  component  parts  it  is  fuppofed  tormcrly  to 
have  been  a  volcano.  Pompey  had  a  villa  called  Albanum  in 
the  Alban  territory,  C/V.  Att.  iv.  11.  The  Alban  mount  was 
covered  with  woods,  whence  Tumuli  Albani  atque  luci^  Cic. 
Mil.  31.  At  the  Toot  ot  the  mount  is  the  Alban  lake,  Liv* 
v.  19.  an  oval  piece  of  water  of  about  fevcn  or  eight  miles 
in  circumference,  furroundcd  with  groves  and  trees  of  va- 
rious verdure  ;  on  one  of  tlie  extremities  of  this  lake  is  a  caftle 
called  Goiidolfan  finely  fituated ;  near  it  tlie  villa  Barbarini, 
within  the  gardens  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  immenfe 
palace,  built  by  the  Emperor  Domitian.  About  a  mile 
from  this,  on  the  fide  of  the  lake,  is  the  town  of  Albano, 
At  a  fmall  diftarxe  from  it,  in  the  garden  of  a  convent  of 
Capuchins,  i?  one  of  the  fined  views  in  the  world.  The 
principal  objedts  are,  diredlly  fronting  the  place,  the  lake, 
with  the  mountains  and  woods  which  furround  it ;  on 
one  hand  is  Frefcati,  with  all  its  villas  5  on  the  other,  the 
towns  of  AlbafiOy  la  Riccia^  and  Genfano ;  beyond  thefe,  the 
Cawpagfiay  or  great  plain  around  Rome,  with  St  Peter's 
church  and  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  middle ;  the  whole  prof- 
peft  being  boufidcd  by  the  hills  of  Tivoli,  the  Appenines,  and 
the  Mediterranean.  But  the  pleafure  arifing  from  the  fight  of 
fuch  beautiful  fcenes  is  diminilhcd,  by  obfcrving  in  fo.  rich  a 
country  the  poverty  of  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  tlie  inha- 
bitants, and  their  comparative  fmall  number,  occafit>ned  by 
tyranny  and  fupcrftition.     MooreU  Italy. 
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A  few  miles  fouth  of  the  Alban  mount  is  the  lake  of  Kemi^ 
andcntly  Speculum  Diana^  or  Lacus  Trivia^  Virg.  ^n.  vii. 
516.  lying  in  a  very  deep  bottom>  about  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference, fuppofedi  like  dut  of  Albano^  to  have  been  formed  in 
the  cavity  of  a  crater  ;  anciently  furrounded  with  a  wopd  facred 
to  Diana,  (Nemus  Dian2e)i  in  which  was  a  temple  of  that  god- 
defs,  near  Aricia,  Strab.  v.  p.  239.  When  the  fury  A/eSio 
(bunded  the  tnmipet  of  war,  this  lake  and  the  river  Nar^  with 
die  lake  Vettnus^  are  faid  to  have  been  fliaken  by  the  found, 
Vtrg,  JEn.  vii.  517. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  flood  Oftia^  anciently  the  port 
of  Rome  ;  but  the  harbour  is  now  choked  up,  and  Civita  Vec- 
chia  is  the  Pope's  chief  port. 

South  of  Oftia,  along  the  coaft,  was  Laurentum  ;  and  La* 
vtniumi  built  by  iEneaSi  near  the  river  Numtcius^  between 
which  and  the  Tiber  he  firft  landed  ;  Ardea^  cap.  of  the  Ru- 
tuli,  fiamous  for  the  exile  of  Camillus,  from  whence  he 
brought  an  army  for  the  relief  of  his  country  ;  Ahtium^  a  city 
of  the  Volfci^  the  people,  Antiates^  with  the  beaks  of  whofe 
fliips  the  pulpit  in  the  forum  at  Rome  was  adorned,  from 
which  orators  ufed  to  addrefs  the  people  ;  hence  called  Roftra^ 
and  in  Englifli  improperly  Rojfrum*  At  Antium  was  a  cele-r 
brated  temple  of  Fortune,  Horat,  od.  '•  35*  Two  goddcfles 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  worftiipped  there  under  that  name, . 
the  one  who  fent  profperity,  and  the  other  who  fent  adverfity, 
properly  called  Neme/ts ;  hence  we  read  of  fortuna  in  the  plu- 
ral. Suet.  CaL  57.;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  23. 

Above  Antium  were  Cajirum  Lwi,  Cori}$Iiy  whence  Corio/a" 
nuj  got  his  name  5  Satrtcumy  and  Sueffa  Pometia. 

Eaft  from  Antium  was  AJiura^  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
that  name,  and  the  prom,  of  Circejiy  now  Monte  Cir cello ^  the 
abode  of  Circe,  called  an  ifland  by  Virgil,  ^n.  iii.  386.  be- 
caufe  on  the  north  it  is  furrounded  by  marfties  :  eaft  of  which 
is  the  grove  of  Feronia^  on  the  river  Ufens^  joined  by  the  //- 
masenus  ;  north  of  it  Paludes  Potnptifnt,  often  attempted  to  be 
drained,  but  without  fticcefs  5  north  of  thi^,  Ulubray  Norba^ 
Sulmo^  and  jinagnia, 

Eaft  of  the  Ufens  was  Anxur  or  Terraclna^  where  the  Via 
Jppia  pafled.  For  a  confiderable  way  from  this  travellers  were 
drawn  in  a  boat.  The  chief  places  on  that  road  between  Anx- 
ur and  Rome  were,  Forum  Appiiy  Tres  Tabertia^  Lanuviuniy 
and  Aricia ;  fouth  of  this,  Fundiy  on  the  top  of  a  lake  of  that 
name  \  near  which  Ager  C^ecubr/Sy  famous  for  producing  wine; 

T  2  Amyclif  i 
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JmycU :  the  prom.  Cajctay  fo  called  from  the  nurfe  of  JSsma^ 
being  buried  there  \  Formia, 

Between  Formise  and  Cajeta  was  a  villa  of  Cicero's,  called 
Formianum  ;  near  which  he  was  affaffinated  by  the  orders  of 
Antony,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  by  the  centurion  Hereto 

S'us :  and  Popilius  a  tribune,  whom  he  had  formerly  defended 
a  trial  for  his  life,  when  accufed  of  parricide. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Lirisy  Gangliano,  a  flow  filent  river^ 
furrounded  with  fertile  fields,  (rura  qua  Liris  quUtd  tnordet  et^ 
qttd  tac'iturnus  amnisy  Horat.  od.  i.  31.  7,),  ftood  MlNTURN-ffi, 
near  which  is  a  morafs,  where  Marius  concealed  himfelf  when 
he  fled  from  Sylla  ;  up  this  river  were  Interamna^  Fregilla^ 
Aqulnum^  and  Arftmimy  the  people,  ^irpinates^  the  birth-place 
of  Marius  and  Cicero. 

On  the  confines  of  Campania,  which  were  not  exaflly  at 
certained,  ftood  Sinuejfay  where  Horace  met  his  friends  Plo- 
tius,  Varius,  and  Virgil,  Sat.  i.  5.  40.  Cales  and  Teanum  s 
near  which  mount  Mafsicus  and  jiger  Fulernus^  famous  for 
producing  wine. 

V.  CAMPANIA  ;  —  Its  chief  town  was  CAPUA,  named 
cither  from  Capysy  a  leader  of  the  Samnites,  who  took  it  from 
the  Tufcans,  or  from  its  being  fituate  in  a  plain  (a  campejlri  a^ 
.groj)  Liv.  iv.  37.  Capua  a  campo  dina^  Plin.  iii.  5.)  anciently 
called  Vulturttumy  Liv.  ib.  near  mount  Tifatay  -^rum,  Liv. 
xx'vi.  5.  fituate  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  plain,  about  2\ 
miles  from  the  Vuhurnus.  It  once  vied  in  magnificence  with 
Rome  and  Carthage,  Flcr.  i.  16.  The  army  of  Hannibal  is 
faid  to  have  been  enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  tliis  place,  Liv* 
xxiii.  18.  ( Adeo  ut  verum  d'lBum  ftty  Capuam  Annibali  Cannas 
fuifTe,  Flor.  ii.  6.)  The  defection  of  Capua  from  the  Romans 
to  Hannibal  occafioned  its  ruin.  For  being  reduced  by  Q^ 
tulvius  and  Ap.  Claudius  the  Confuls,  in  fpite  of  all  the  ef- 
forts of  Hannibal  10  fave  it,  Liv,  xxvi.  14.  &c.  it  never  again 
recovered  its  former  profperity.  It  now  lies  in  ruins.  There 
is  a  magnificent  palade  lately  built  for  the  King  of  Naples  in 
the  plain  where  it  ftood,  called  Cajferta. 

New  Capita  is  a  fmall  town  of  no  importance  ;  it  ftands  on 
the  Vulturnusy  Vulturno,  nearly  where  Cafilinum  ftood,  about 
two  miles  from  the  place  of  ancient  Capua. 

CASILINUM  being  befieged  by  Hannibal,  endured  fuch 
famine  that  ^a  moufe  was  fold  for  200  denariiy  L.  6  :  9  :  2. 
Strabo  fays  this  price  was  given  for  a  medimnus  or  certain  mea- 
furc  of  corn,  v.  249.  The  fdlcr  periflied,  and  the  buyer  li- 
ved, 
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ftd»  Plin.  yvl.  57*/  82.}  VaL  Max.  vii.  6.  3.  Hannibal  fee* 
ing  the  befieged  (owing  turnips  near  the  wallsi  exprefled  his  a* 
ftmiflunent  that  they  ihould  think  of  holding  out  till  the  tnr- 
aips  fliould  grow,  Strab^  v.  249,  The  town  was  defended  on^ 
ly  l^  540  natives  of  Prstneile,  1^.  Livy  fays,  57^  >  and  that 
the  naif  of  them  were  deftroyed  by  fianiine  an^  the  fword.  At 
laft  thofe  who  furvived  were  forced  to  furrender,  and  Hanni«- 
bal  granted  them  their  lives,  Liv.  xxiik  19, 

Near  CqfillMim  was  mount  CaUicttla,  Liv.  xxii.  15.  and 
Campus  StiUaiis^  divided  by  Csefar,  together  with  the  territorr 
of  Capua,  (oger  Campanus^)  among  ao,QOo  poor  Roman  ci<o 
tizens.  Suet.  Caf,  20.  which  RuUus  a  tribune  had  formerly  at« 
lempted,  but  wa$  prevented  by  Cicero  when  Conful,  Cic>  in 
RulL  ii.  31. 

-  Several  miles  above  Capua,  on  the  Vultumus,  ftood  F'if« 
nafrum^  near  the  confines  of  Samnium,  famous  for  producing 
oil,  Horat.  od,  ii.  6.  whence  Venajranum  is  put  for  the  fipeft 
oil,  Juvenal  v.  86. 

Near  Venafrum  were  Rufra^  Batldlum,  Celenna^  and  A^ 
biUoy  inconfiderable   places,    mentioned   by  Virgil,    JEn.  vii. 

The  country  round  Capua  was  fo  fertile  that  Cicero  call&  it 
Ager  orb'u  terra pulcherrimusj  in  Rull.  ii.  28.;  fo  Florus,  i.  i6.» 
hence  its  common  name  Campania  FeliXi  Plin,  iii.  ^.f.  9. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Clanius  was  Liter num  or  Lhiternum,  Z' 
Roman  colony,  Liv.  xxxii.  29.  xxxiv.  45.  where  Scipio  Af* 
ricanus,  to  avoid  the  vexations  of  the  tribunes,  lived  in  volun* 

tary  exile,  Liv.  xxxviii.  53.  xxxix.  52. Above  Cafilinum, 

on  the  fame  river,  was  .^cerra^  in  a  flat  fituation,  frequently 
incommoded  by  inundations,  Virg.  G.  ii.  225.;  Sil.  viii.  536. 
now  Acerra^  a  neat  city,  walled  round  after  the  old  manner. 
Large  drains  prevent  the  river  from  being  fo  deftruclive  as  it 
was  in  ancient  times.  This  is  the  native  city  of  Punchinello^ 
the  favourite  comic  charafter  at  Naples,  as  Harlequin  Bcrga- 

mafquc  is  in  other  parts  of  Italy. South  of  Acerra  was  A" 

tella^  which,  together  with  Calatla^  and  other  places,  revolted 
to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannx,  Liv.  nyAuJin.  \  SiL  xi. 
14. 

Between  the  mouths  of  the  Vuliurnus  and  Claniusy  or  Li^ 
ternuSf  was  the  Silva  Gallinaria^  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  23.  which  Ju- 
venal calls  GalUnaria  pinus^  iii.  307. 

South  of  this  was  CUM-^,  or  Cyme^  fing.  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Chalcis  a  town  of  Euhaa^  hence  called  Euhoicay 
Virg.  I£j\.  vi.  2.   and  Chalcluica  arxy  lb.  17.     Strabo  calls  it 

the 
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Ae  moft  ancient  of  all  the  Grecian  fettlements  in  Italy,  r.  /• 
243.  a  retired  places  hence  quieta  Cyme,  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  65. 

Here  was  a  temple  confecrated  to  Apollo  and  Diana ;  and 
in  this  temple  w:as  a  hollow,  dug  out  of  the  fide  of  a  rock,  called 
die  care  of  the  Sibyl,  it.  10.  &  42.  whence  fhe  is  called  gra^ 
vsda  arcanis  Cymes  anus,  Sil.  xiii.  494.  Cutiuta  Sibyila,  Virg* 
ib.  98. 

There  was  adjoining  to  the  temple,  as  ufual,  a  grove,  (TrU 

via  lucus.)  V.  13. Sulla,  having  refigned  the  .diflatorfliipj 

chofe  the  neighbourhood  of  Cumx  for  his  refidence,  Plutarch. 

-   im  vita  ejus.     Near  Cum%  was  a  villa  of  Cicero's,  Cic.  Att.  x« 

4.;  Fam.  ix.   23.  of  Pompey,  Id,  Att.  iv.  lo.  of  Varro,  Cic. 

,  Acad.  i.  I.  and  of  Catnlus,  Id.vf.  25.  all  called  by  the  fame 

same  Cumanum. 

The  dialogue  contained  in  the  firft  book  of  Cicero's  ^tuefiio^ 
nes  Academics  is  reprefented  to  have  been  held  in  the  villa  of 
Varro ;  Cic.  Acad^  i.  1. ;  and  the  fccond  or  fourth,  called  Lu« 
CULLUs,  in  the  villa  of  Hortenfius  at  Bau/iy  v.  -tf,  near  Baiae, 
J?,  iv.  3.  &  40.  fo  called  from  the  flails  which  Hercules  is  faid 
to  have  m^de  there  for  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
JEn.  vii.  662.  hence  Herculei  Bauli^  Sil.  xii.  156.  where  after* 
wards  Agrippina  was  killed  by  order  of  her  fon  Nero,  Tacit. 
Ann.  xiv.  4.  —  10. 

South-weft  of  Cumse  was  the  promontory,  town,  and  har- 
bour of  MisENUM,  fo  called  from  the  pilot  of  ^neas,  who 
was  buried  there,  Virg,  JEn,  vi.  234.  where  Auguftus  ftation- 
cd  a  fleet,  &uet.  Aug.  49.  oppofite  to  the  iflands  Prochyta,  now 
Procidoy  and  hiarinie,  now  Ifchia^  fuppofed  to  have  been  dif- 
joined  by  an  earthquake,  Plin.  iii.  6.f.  12.  the  latter  called  al- 
fo  JEnaria  or  Ptthecufa^  ib.  and  fuppofed  to  be  placed  over  the 
giant  Typhaeus,    by  tlie  command  of  Jupiter,  Virg.  JEn.  ix. 

Ifchia  is  a  fertile  ifland,  and  well  peopled.  It  is  furrounded 
with  high  rocks,  and  is  hilly.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  lofty 
mountain,  called  Epomeo^  formerly  a  volcano.  In  1301  there 
was  an  eruption,  which  made  dreadful  havock.  There  is  on 
the  fide  of  the  mountain  a  very  hot  fpring,  called  La  mifericor'* 
dia^  where  numbers  of  patients  bathe. 

Procida  is  neither  fertile  nor  agreeable.  It  was  the  birth- 
place, or  at  Icaft  the  property  of  John  of  Procida^  who,  to  re- 
venge his  countrymen  for  the  ufurpation  and  tyranny  of  the 
French  under  Charles  of  Anjou,  planned  their  deflruftion  in 
Sicily,  which  was  effefted  on  Eafter  Tuefday,  30th  March 
"  1282. 

There 
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Theri!  were  feveral  fine  villas  near  Mifenunii  in  one  of 
Vhich,  formerly  the  property  of  Lucullusi  the  Emperor  Tibe« 
riuB  died.  Tacit  jinn*  vi»  50.  —  Between  Cumx  and  Mifenum 
was  the paluj  Acicrufiaf  Plin«  iii.  5.;  Strah.  v.  243. 

After  turning  the  promontory,  firft  is  BAIM,  famous  for 
its  hot  baths  and  medicinal  waters,  hence  called  liqmda^  Horat. 
od.  iii.  4.  24.  or  from  the  purity  of  its  air,  Vet.  Scholiaft.  in 
kcum^   furrounded  with  villas. 

CHofe  by  Buue  was  the  Lucrine  lake,  famous  for  producing 
oyftersy  Horat^  epoJL  2.  49.;  Cic.  Att.  iv.  10.  In  place  of  this 
Ue  there  is  now  a  mount,  raifed  by  a  violent  earthquake^ 
30th  September  1538,  called  Monte  Novo  de  cinere,  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  one  thoufand 
£6et  high,  with  a  large  cup  or  crater  in  the  middle.  There  re- 
mains nothing  of  the  lake  but  fmall  muddy-  marfhes,  covered 
with  reedsr  Between  the  lake  and  the  fea  was  a  mound,  eight 
ftadia  long,  and  of  the  breadth  of  a  broad  chariot  wheel,  cal- 
led via  Sercuianedf  Cic.  in.  RuU.  ii.  14.  or  Herculeum  iter, 
Sil.  xiL  1 1 8.  faid  to  have  been  made  by  Hercules  for  driving 
along  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  Strab.  v.  245.;  Propert.  iii.  i8- 

Near  to  the  Lucrine  lake  was  the  LACUS  AVERNUS,  of 
unfathomable  depth,  whencd  Lucan.  ii.  66i.  furrounded  with 
thick  woods,  Virg.  JS.n,  iii.  442.  faid  to  be  called  Avernus, 

{qwjfi  Aomus,  ex  «  priv.  et  of^^^^  avisyj  becaufe  the  fteam  a- 
rifing  from  it  was  fatal  to  fuch  birds  as  happened  to  fly  over  it; 
which  name  was  common  alfo  to  other  places  of  a  fimllar  na- 
ture, Lucftt.  vi.  740*;  Plin.iY.  1.;  but  Strabo  confiders  this  a 
fable,  V.  244.  and  Virgil  afcribes  that  quality  to  a  certain  cave 
near  this  lake,  through  which  he  makes  iEneas  and  the  Sibyl 
defcend  to  the  infernal  regions,  ^n.  vi.  237.  as  he  does  Or- 
pheus through  a  cave  near  cape  Tenarus,  G.  iv.  467.  for  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  different  places  of  defcent. 

Auguftus,  by  the  advice  of  Agrippa,  joined  the  Avemus 
with  the  Lucrine  lake,  cut  down  the  wood  around  it,  and  con*- 
neding  both  lakes  with  the  fea,  formed  a  harbour,  called 
PORTUS  JULIUS,  Suet.  Aug.  16.;  Virg.  G.  ii.  161.  or  Por^ 
tus  Baiarum,  Plin.  iii.  5.  for  holding  and  exercifmg  the  fhips 
which  he  propofed  to  lead  againft  Sex.  Pompey,  Suet.  ib.  Dio* 
xlviii.  50.;  but  no  veftiges  now  remain  of  Baise,  nor  of  thofe 
magnificent  villas  that  adorned  this  luxurious  coaft,  where  the 
wealdiy  proprietors,  not  contented  with  the  land,  ufed  to  rear 
edifices  on  the  fea,  Horat^  od.  iii.  i.  33.  and  drive  that  ele- 
ment back  from  its  ufual  limits,  Ib.  ii.  18.  2q 

There 
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There  is  a  fmall  bay  about  a  league  over  between  Bait  and 
Pute^liy  now  Puzzoliy  in  croffing  which  in  a  boat  you  fee  iht 
ruins  called  Ponte  ie  Caliguloy  from  their  being  thought  the 
remains  of  a  bridge  built  here  by  that,  emperor.  But  they  are 
by  others,  with  more  probability,  thought  to  be  the  ruins  of  a 
mole  built  with  arches.  For  the  bridge  of  Caligula  was  con- 
ftruftcd  with  boats,  in  imitation  of  fliat  of  Xerxes  over  the 

Hcllefpoct,  Suet.  Cal.  19. Near  to  P///w/i  were  the  Phle* 

gr^i  campiy  or  burning  plains,  where  Jupiter  overcame  the 
giants,  Strab,  v.  243.  now  called  Solfaterra  or  Solfatara^  ai» 
half-extinft  volcano,  ftyled  by  the  ancients,  the  court  af  Vulcan i 
of  a  circular  form,  covered  with  a  marly  clay  as  white  as 
chalk,  with  various  vent-holes  emitting  a  very  hot  vapour, 
which  difcolours  paper  and  metals.     Tiles  placed  over  them 

colleft    condcnfcd   falts   of  various  kinds,  and   fulphur. 

The  ground  quakes  and  refounds  under  the  preflTurc  of  your 
feet,  and  by  laying  your  ear  clofe  to  it,  you  perceive  the  bub- 
bling and  hifling  of  boiling  water.  Thefe  hidden  waters  break 
out  on  the  north  fide  of  the  hills  which  furround  this  crater. 
The  Solfatara  has  not  emitted  flames  within  the  memory  <rf 
man,  but  wet  weather  encreafcs  the  quantity  of  its  fmoke. 

Near  this  was  the  town  Cimmcriumy  the  inhabitants  of  which 
lived  always  in  mines  below  ground,  and  never  faw  the  light 
of  the  fun,  Strab,  ib.  244.;  Homer.  Odyfs.  xi.  15.  fuppofed  to 
have  been  gigantic  robbers,  who  made  caves  their  place  of  re- 
fidence,  as   well  as  the  rcpofitory  of  their  plunder. — — Alfo 
mount  Gaurosy  now  vwnte  Bar  bar  Oy  fertile  in  wine,  Stat.  Silv* 
iii.   5.   99.   and  in    timber   for    fhip-building,     Sil.  viii.  533* 
Puzzoli  now  ftands  on  a  fmall  pcninfula,  and  contains  about 
10,000  inhabitants.     Between  Futcoli  and  the  lake   Avemus 
was  a  villa  cf  Cicero's,  which  he  called  Academia,  in  imita- 
tion of  that  at  Athens,  PUn,  xxxi.  2./.  3.  probably  the  famo 
with  what  he  calls  Puteoloenum,  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  7.;  Fam.  v. 
15.;  Fat.  \.y   30  ftadia  from  Putcoli,  Id.  Acad.  iv.  31.  and  en- 
joying a  view  of  that   town,  lb.    25.*,  PUn.  xxxi.  2. /I  3.  the 
ruins  of  which,  of  confiderable  extent,  are  ftill  to  be  fcen. — 
•*  The  whole  of  this  beauteous  bav;  formerly  the  feat  of  plea- 
fure,  and,  at  one  period,  the  moll  populous  fpot   in  Italy,  is 
now  very  thinly  inhabited ;  and  the  contrail  between  the   an- 
cient opulence,  ?.nd  prefent  poverty  of  its  inhabitants,  is  ftill 
more  fivihinj:."     Metre's  Italy. 

NEAl*C>LIS,  Naples,  is  fituate  on  a  gentle  declivity,  in  the 
form  of  a  great  aniphitlieatrc,  at  the  top  of  a  beautiful  bay  of 
that  name,  anLienily  Shrjs  PuitoLfuiSy  about  thirty  miles   in 
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ftiafinferencei  and  twelre  in  diameter;  named  crater^  from 
it9  fuppofed  refemUaftce  to  a  bowl. 

Na|de8  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Cumx,  Veil.  i.  4.; 
PKn.  iii.  5.  and  long  retained  the  inftitutions  of  the  Gi-eek8> 
Sirai.  it.  Tacit*  Annal*  xt.  33.  It  at  firft  was  called  Parthb- 
IK»>E9  as  it  is  faid,  from  one  of  the  Sirens  but ied  there^  lb* 
&  Strab»  ▼•  246.  It  is  wafhed  by  the  river  Seb^thus,  ▼•  -os, 
CtlttmelL  X«  .134.  now  Seieto  or  jiume  della  Maddalena^  over 
which  Virgil  fuppofes  a  nymph  of  the  fame  name  to  prefide^ 
Mn.  vn.  734«  The  Sebeto  is  now  an  infignificant  brook,  its 
fuppfiea  having  been,  as  it  is  thought,  either  dried  up  or  di- 
vorted  by  the  eruptions  of  Vefuvius. 

Strabo  fays,  there  were  as  fine  hot  waters  and  baths  at  Naples 
is  at  Baiae,  but  fewer  in  number,  v.  p.  246. 

Naples  is  now  the  raoft  populolks  city  in  Italy,  containing  a- 
bottt  350,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  above  30,000  called  Zas- 
xartmiy  or  black-guards,  have  no  dwelling  houfes  in  the  city, 
but  fleep  under  porticoes,  piazzas,  or  any  kind  of  (lielter  they 
can  find.  The  nobility  and  clergy,  who  are  very  numerous  at 
Napi^,  and  through  the  kingdom,  live  in  great  fplendour,  and 
die  body  of  the  people  are  oppreffed  to  fupport  their  expence. 
The  city  of  Naples  is  commanded  by  a  fortrefs  built  on  an  ad- 
joining hill,  called  5/  Elmo. 

About  two  or  three  miles  weft  of  Naples  is  the  mountain 
Pau/ilypus^  (Tlavaiwroc,  grief-appcafing,  from  its  chearing 
pTofpedls,)  now  Pausilippo,  on  which  is  (hewn  the  tomb  of 
Virgil,  ftill  held  in  great  veneration,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times, 
Plifi.  eptft.  iii,  7.;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  4.  52.  It  is  however  doubt- 
ed whether  this  be  the  fpot  where  he  was  buried. Near  this 

was  a  villa  called  Pauftlypum^  where,  in  fifh-ponds  belonging 
to  the  Emperors,  fiihes  are  faid  to  have  lived  above  fixty  years^ 
Plin.  ix.  53.71  78. 

Through  this  mountain  there  is  a  fubterraneous  pafTage  in 
the  way  to  Puzzoli,  called  Crtpta  Neapolitana,  &enec,  ep.  v. 
JjJ^^  K^^Tii^  Strab.  v.  246.  now  the  grotto  of  PaufilippOy  89 
feet  high  in  the  moft  elevated  part,  but  not  above  24  in  the 
loweft)  exaSly  2414  feet,  near  half  a  mile,  in  length,  and 
22  feet  in  breadth.  People  of  fafhion  generally  drive  through 
this  paflage  with  torches,  but  the  country  people  and  foot  paf- 
fengers  find  their  way  without  much  difficulty,  by  the  light 
which  enters  at  the  extremities,  and  at  two  holes  pierced 
through  the  mountain  near  the  middle  cf  the  grotto,  which  ad- 
mit light  from  above. 
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By  whom  this  grotto  was  firft  made  is  uncertain*  In  tlse 
time  of  Seneca  it  appears  to  have  been  open  only  for  foot  pat- 
fengers,  ep,  57.  Alphonfo  the  Firft  widened  it  for  carriages, 
and  iince  liis  reign  it  has  been  confiderably  heightened  and 
levelled.  There  was  anciently  a  fimilar  fubterraneous  paflage 
from  the  lake  Avernus  to  Cumae,  Sirab,  ibid,  which  is  now 
filled  up  with  earth. 

Two  miles  beyond  the  grotto  of  Paufilippo  is  a  circular  lake, 
about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  called  Logo  d*  jfgnano^  on  the 
margin  of  which  is  the  famous  grotto  del  Caney  where  fo  many 
dogs  (canes)  have  been  tortured  and  fufFocated  to  (hew  the  ef- 
fect of  a  vapour,  which  rifes  about  a  foot  above  the  bottom  of 
this  little  cave,  and  is  deftrudtive  of  animal  lift.  A  dog  ha- 
ving his  head  held  in  this  vapour,  is  convulfed  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  foon  after  ^alls  to  the  earth  motionlefs.  If  imme- 
diately expofed  to  the  open  air,  he  revives,  but  not,  if  kept  a 
little  time  in  the  vapour. 

About  eight  miles  eaft  from  Naples  is  mount  VESUVIUS, 
called  alfo  Vesevus,  Suet,  Tit,  8.;  Virg.  G.  ii.  2^4.  Vesvius, 
Martial,  iv.  44.  or  Vesbius,  SiL  xvii.  598.  anciently  fur- 
rounded  with  fertile  fields,  and  itfelf  clothed  with  tlie  moft 
beautiful  verdure,  except  the  top,  which  was  wholly  barren, 
and  great  part  of  it  a  plain,  exhibiting  marks  of  its  having 
formerly  been  a  volcano,  Strab.  v./.  147. 

Between  Naples  and  Vefuvius  were  two  confiderable  towns, 
HEECULANEUM,  which  Ovid  calls  Herculea  urbs.  Met. 
XV.  711.  and  POMPEII  v.  -jE/^,  Flor.  i.  16.;  Plin.  iii.  5.; 
Veil.  ii.  1 6. J  Senec.  Nat.  Q^vi.  i.  &  25.  on  the  Sarnus,  Sar- 
no,  a  flow  river,  (mitisj  Silv.  viii.  537.  flowing  through  the 
copntry  of  the  Sarrastes,  lb.  i^  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  738. 

On  the  24th  Auguft  [notw  calendas  Sepiembris)^  a.  79,  under 
Vefpafian,  about  mid-day,  happened  a  dreadful  eruption  of 
Vefuvius,  attended  v/ith  an  earthquake,  which  overwhelmed 
Hcrculaneum  and  Pompeii,  Scnec.  Nat.  ^  v'l.  i.  &  26.  The 
elder  Pliny,  v/ho  then  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  at  Mifc- 
num,  going  too  near  the  mountain  to  examine  more  accurate- 
ly the  fuuden  appearance,  was  fuftbcated,  as  it  was  thought, 
by  tliC  fulphurcous  fmokc  j  for  his  body  was  found  three  days 
after  entire  and  unhurt,  mere  like  one  afleep  than  dead,  Plin, 
ep.  vi.  16.  Tlie  younger  Piiny,  nephew  to  the  former,  then  a 
young  man,  and  his  mother,  who  had  remained  at  Mifenum, 
narrowly  cfcapcd  perilling  by  the  eflcfts  of  the  eruption  and 
earthquake,  //>.  20.  Vefuvius  has  ever  fmee  continued  at  times, 
not  only  to  eniii  tire  and  fmoke,  but  alfo  to  difcharge  burning 
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ftones  of  immenfe  weight  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  to  pour 
ftath  a  torrent  of  lava  or  liquid  matter,  which  runs  down  the 
mountain  fweeping  every  thing  along  with  it. 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeia  remained  undifcovered  till  the 
prefcnt  century.  The  former  was  firft  difcovered  in  1713  by 
feme  labourers,  who,  in  digging  a  well,  happened  to  ftrike 
upon  a  ftatue  on  the  benches  of  the  theatre,  and  the  latter  al- 
moft  forty  years  after.  A  great  number  of  antiquities  have 
been  dug  out  from  both,  which  are  kept  in  a  mufeum  at  P^- 
/iVf,  a  neighbouring  town.  The  king  of  Naples  caufed  engra- 
vings of  me  chief  of  them  to  be  made  and  printed,  and  fome 
years  ago  prefented  a  copy  of  this  fplendid  work  to  each  of  the 
principal  univerfities  in  Europe. 

The  mafs  which  covers  Herculaneum  is  about  twenty-four 
feet  deep,  compofed  of  dark  grey  ftone,  which  is  eafily  broken 
to  pieces  :  That  which  covers  Pompeia  is  not  above  twelve  feet, 
fo  that  the  latter  might  be  much  more  eafily  cleared  than  the 
former.  \  * 

Near  the  Sarnus  flood  Nuceria,  now  Noceray  an  cpifco- 
pal  city,  or  rather  fo  many  dift:in6l  villages  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  containing  about  30,000  inhabitants. 

Beyond  the  Sarnus  and  Pompeiay  on  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
was  Stabi^,  famous  for  its  waters.  Col.  x.  133.  and  medici- 
nal milk,  Symmach.  vi.  ep.  18  deftroyed  by  Sulla  in  the  focial 
or  Italic  war,  Plin.  iii.  5.  and  converted  into  a  villa,  lb.  whi- 
ther Pliny  wifhed  to  go  when  he  periflied,  Plin.  ep.  vi.  16. 
Beyond  Stabise  was  Surkentum,  Surrento,  now  the  feat  of  an 
archbiihop  •,  near  it  were  hills  which  produced  excellent  wine, 
Ovid.  Met.  XV.  710.;  Mart'iaL  xiii.  no. 

Near  this  was  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  prom.  Surreni't-^ 
num  V.  Athenauffty  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  now  Capo  Mia 
Minerva^  the  fouthermoft  point  of  Campania :  three  miles 
weft  from  which  is  the  ifiand  CAFREiE,  famous  for  the  re- 
treat of  Tiberius,  for  the  fcven  laft  years  of  his  life,  Plutarch. 
de  exil.p.  534.;  ^acit.  Ann.  iv.  65.  eight  miles  from  Surren- 
tum,  and  forty  miles  in  circumference,  Pl'w.  iii.  6.f.  12.  fur- 
rounded  on  all  hands  w-^h  fteep  rocks,  and  -acceflible  only  by 
one  fmall  beach,  &uet.  Tib.  1 1.  anciently  inhabited  by  the  7^- 
Uboaj  Virg.  -^n.  vii.  735.  a  people  from  Acarnaniay  a  divifion 
of  Epire.  There  ftood  a  pharos  or  watch-tower  on  this  ifland, 
which  was  overturned  by  an  earthquake  a  few  days  before  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  Suet.  74. 

A  few  miles  fouth  of  the  cape  of  Minerva,  at  the  bottom  of 
tlie  Sinus  Pdjlanus^  are  three  fmall  dcfart  rocky  iflands  called 
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SjRENUSiE)  utt  abode  of  the  Sirens^  fabulous  women  or  bbdt, 
who  by  their  mufic  or  fongs  (vociSj  Hor.  ep«  i.  2.  13.)  wert 
fuppofed  to  decoy  mariners  thither  to  be  (hip  wrecked, 'frnit« 
i.  22.  hence  thefe  iflands  are  called  Scopuli  Sirenoh,  nudt^^ 
rum  o/Jibus  alU^  Virg,  Mn.  v,  864. 

North-eaft  from  Naples  there  is  a  ridge  of  woody  hills,  tlieii 
an  immenfe  plain,  in  which  flood  NOJjA,  SiL  xii.  t6i.  wheiis 
Marcellus  repulfed  Hannibal,  and  iirft  gave  the  Romans  hopes 
that  he  miglu  be  conquered,  Liv.  zxiii.  16.;  here  alfo  Auguf* 
tus  died.  Suet.  loi. 

The  people  of  Nola  afcribe  the  invention  of  bells  to  St  Pau^ 
linus,  a  native  of  Bourdeaux,  who  died  biihop  of  Nola  in  431* 
But  bells  were  in  ufe  long  before,  although  not  allowed  tq 
ChriflianSy  who  are  faid  to  have  made  ufe  of  wooden  rattles, 
{^  facta  ligna)  to  call  their  congregations  together.  It  is  fuppo* 
fed  that  Paulinus  firft  introduced  bells  into  churchesr 

South  of  Campania,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Tufcan  fea,  were 
the  PICENTINI,  to  the  river  Silarus,  a  territory  of  fmall  ex* 
tent,  Plin.  iii.  5,  Their  chief  town  was  Salbrnum,  now  Sa^ 
Urno^  remarkable  in  the  lower  ages  for  a  medical  fchool,  the 
profeifors  of  which  wrote  a  book  called  Schola  Salernitana^ 
find  dedicated  it  to  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  fon  to  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  of  England,  who  was  refiding  there  in 
1 100,  under  the  care  of  the  phyficians,  to  be  cured  of  a  wound 
he  had  received  from  a  poifoned  arrow  in  the  wars  of  Palef- 
tinp.  The  poifon  is  faid  to  have  been  fucked  out  by  his  wife 
8tbilla,  at  the  hazard  of  her  life.  A  fimilar  (lory  is  alfo  told 
of  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Edward  the  Firft. 

About  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Salerno  ftands  AMALFI,  a 
city  not  mentioned  in  ancient  authors.  It  firft  acquired  im- 
portance by  commerce  under  the  protection  of  the  Greek  cmt 
perors,  and  engroffed  the  trade  of  the  Levant  before  the  Vene- 
tians began  to  make  any  figure.  The  nautical  or  mariners 
compafs  was  invented,  or  at  leaft  perfedled  here,  by  Flavins 
Gioia  or  Blcndus  in  1302.  Amalfi  flouriftied  while  it  enjoyed 
liberty  ;  but  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Normans 
in  1 100,  it  became  expofed  to  the  atLrcks  of  every  power  at 
variance  with  its  new  m afters.  The  Pifans  and  Germans  laid 
it  wafte  at  different  times.  The  pillage  of  the  Pifans  forms  an 
interefting  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  jurifprudence,  for  they  car* 
fied  oflP  the  code  of  laws  compofed  by  the  order  of  Juftinian, 
(called  the  PANDECTS,  from  their  embracing  the  whole  circle 
of  jurifprudence).  This  book  had  been  brought  to  Amalfi 
frpii^  Qreece  as  a  qi^riofity  by  a  merchan^^  but  had  obtained  no 
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^gattoii^  in  tbat  place,  vfaere  the  Theodbfiaa  code  vis  in 
Ibice.  Amalfi  if  sow  a  poor  place,  containiog  not  above  4000 
ddiabitanti* 

VT.  SAMNIUM,  lying  for  the  moft  part  among  the' Appe* 
mincssy  and  in  no  place  bordering  on  the  fea.     Chief  towns  9 

BENEVENTUM,  ancicntlv  called  Maieventum,  Liv.  x.  15, 
Aom  its  being  ezpofed  to  unheaithful  winds,  Brocop.  de  Gaii* 
i.  15.  The  Romans,  when  they  fettled  a  colony  in  this  place, 
a.  u.  485,  from  a  motive  of  fuperftition,  called  it  Bemventum^ 
which^they  thought  a  more  lucky  name,  Plin,  iii.  ii.;  Ltv^ 
ix.  27.  Tne  town  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede^ 
after  the  Trojan  war,  BoUn.  2*  It  is  fituate  on  the  flope  an4 
at  the  point  of  a  hill,  between  two  narrow  valleys,  in  one  of 
wRich  runs  the  river  BabHtus^  now  Sabatc^  in  the  other  Color, 
now  Calort  /  below  the  city  they  unite  into  one  dream,  and 
ibon  after  join  the  Vultumus.  In  no  city  of  Italy,  except 
Rome,  are  fo  many  remains  of  ancient  fculpture  to  be  foundi 
as  in  Benevento.  It  is  now  fubje£i  to  the  Pope.  A  few 
miles  ftom  this,  on  the  via  Appiaj  flood  CAUDIUM,  near 
which  the  Furca  Caudinjb,  now  Forchla  rf*  Arpaia^  a  naiw 
TOW  defile,  where  the  Romans  being  blocked  up  by  PontiuSy 
general  of  the  Samnites,  were  in  token  of  fubje£lion  obliged  to 
pafs  under  the  yoke,  a.  u.  433. 

Near  Caudium  is  mount  ^aburnus^  fertile  in  olives,  Virg^ 
G,  ii.  38.-— The  other  towns  of  Samnium  were  Bovianum, 
Uv.  ix.  31.  X.  12.  Tjfernum  and  Treventum^  ^fernia^  SapH 
nuniy  Ainfity  Telifioy  SatUH/ay  Compfa^  &c.  See  Liv*  ix.  31* 
X.  17.  39.  45.  xxiv.  20.  xl.  31. 

Soutii  of  Samnium  was  the  country  of  the  HIRFINI,  de* 
fcended  from  the  Samnites,  watered  by  the  Sabato  and  Colore, 
Their  chief  towns  were  Equus  Tuilcus,  which  Horace  defcribeS| 
but  could  not  exprefs  in  verfe,  Sat,  i.  5.  87.  alfo  mentioned 
by  Cicero,  Ait.  vi.  i.  Trivlcion^  Horat.  ib.  79.  Callifa^  Liv. 
viii.  25.  HirJonioy  Liv.  xxv.  21.  xxvii.  i,  Sil.  viii.  568.  now 
Ordona.     Some  veftiges  of  the  ancient  town  ilill  remain. 

Weft  from  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  valley  of  AMSANC- 
TUS,  enclofcd  on  both  fides  by  high  hills,  thickly  covered 
with  copfes  of  oak.  In  the  loweft  part  ^f  the  dell,  and  clofe 
under  one  of  the  hills,  is  an  oval  pond,  not  above  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  which  boils  up  in  feveral  places  with  great  force,  in 
irregular  fits,  which  are  always  preceded  by  a  hifling  found* 
The  water  is  fpouted  up  three,  four,  or  five  feet,  fometimes 
more^  fometimes  lefs }  a  large  body  of  vapour  is  continually 
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thrown  out  M^kh  a  loud  rumbling  noife,  emitting  a  mod  nau«* 
ieous  and  noxious  fmell.  The  (tones  on  the  rifing  ground  that 
hangs  over  the  pool  are  quite  yellow,  being  (lained  with  the 
fumes  of  fulphur  and  fal  ammoniac.  The  water  is  infipid 
both  as  to  taite  and  (mell  \  the  clay  at  the  edges  is  white, 
and  ufed  for  rubbing  fcabby  fhecp,  on  which  account  the  /lake 
J8  farmed  out  at  100  ducats  a  year,  Swinburne.  On  the  hill 
above  ftood  a  temple  dedicated  to  Mephitis^  the  goddefs  of  bad 
finells,  Plin,  ii.  93.7!  95.  hence  the  place  is  uow  called  Moffet" 
fa.  In  tills  place,  equi-dillant  from  both  feas,  [Italia  meiUo^ 
Virgil  makes  the  fury  Aleclo  defcend  to  hell,  f^irg.  JSn.  vii. 
563.;  it  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Div,  i.  36.  But  what 
thefe  authors  fay  of  Amfan£tus  does  not  exadly  agree  with  the 
above  defcription- 

North-eaii  of  Samnium,  and  bordering  on  the  Adriatic^ 
"were  the  FRENTANI,  another  tribe  of  the  Samnites,  bound- 
ed on  the  fouth  by  die  river  FrentOy  which  runs  into  the  Adria- 
tic, north  of  mount  Garganus^  and  oppofite  to  the  iflands  of 
Diomedes,  from  which  river  tliey  had  their  name.  Their 
chief  towns  were  Buca^  Oriona,  and  Lar'tnum  on  the  river  27- 
femus* 

Vn.  APULIA,  extending  from  the  river  Frento  to  Brun- 
dufium  and  Tarentum.  The  north  part  of  it  was  called  Dau* 
NiA,  from  DaunuSf  its  king,  Horat,  od.  iii.  30.  11.  the  father- 
in-law  of  Diomedcs,  Plin,  iii.  11.  yi  15.  alfo  the  name  of  a 
fmall  river  [pauper  aqua:)y  Horat.  ib.  now  Carapelle ;  and  the 
fouth  Peucetia,  from  Feucetiusj  the  brother  of  Oenotrus, 
j5.  /I  \6.  who  both  came  from  Arcadia  feventeen  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war,  D\on^J\,  11. 

The  whole  of  Apulia  is  fometimes  alfo  called  Japygia, 
cfpecially  by  Greek  writers,  Fol^h.  iii.  88.  and  by  the  Poets ; 
thus  mount  GargamtSy  in  the  north  of  Apulia,  is  called  Japyx 
by  Virgil,  ^'//.  xi.  247.  and  the  country  around  it  Japygii  agriy 
•Sil.  viii.  223.  So  Japyx  Campus^  the  plain  of  Cannx,  Sil.  i.  50. 
iii.  708.  But  Strabo  fays,  that  all  this  country  was  called  by 
the  inhabitants  Apulia,  vi.  283.  and  redricls  the  appellation  of 
Japygia  to  Calabria,  vi.  282.  which  name,  he  informs  us,  was 
derived  from  Japyx,  the  fon  of  Dxdalus  by  a  Cretan  mother, 
who  fettled  in  that  part  of  Italy,  3,  279. 

The  chief  towns  of  Apulia^  now  Fuglia  Piana  or  the  Capita* 
tiafny  were  ARPI,  Argynpa  or  Argyrippa^  built  by  Diomedes, 
Plin,  iii.  ii.yi  i6.',  Virg.  JEn,  xi.  242.  in  the  middle  of  a 
great  plain,  called  at  firft  Argos  HirpiUiM,  Strab.  vi.  283.  (i.  <:• 
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tqutjlre^  from  Argos  the  native  city  of  Dioined 'being  good  for 
Iffeeding  horfcs,  iTrroCoToy,  Homer,  aptum  equis,  Horat,  od* 
i.  7.  9.  nortli  of  the  river  Cerb^lusy  now  Cervaroy  near  the 
foot  of  mount  Gargarmsj  now  5/  Angelo^  which  projefts  into 
the  fca,  forming  a  kind  of  peninfula,  vulgarly  called  the  fpur 
if  the  booty  fouth  of  the  infula  Diomedis,  Plin.  iii.  l^.f.  30. 
two  in  number,  i3.  £5*  &trah,  vi.  284.;  Ptolemy  fays  five,  iii.  i. 
the  largeft  of  which  was  called  Trimetumy  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  71. 
whence  thefe  iflands  are  now  named  /'  Ifoie  di  Tremitiy  the 
iilands  of  Tremiti.  Nothing  now  remains  of  Arpi  but  fome 
faint  traces  of  its  walls  near  Foggioy  now  the  chief  ftaple  for 
C€wm  and  wool  in  thefe  parts,  fo  named  from  the  vaults  {fifse) 
below  the  principal  ftreets  and  fquares,  in  which  the  corn  is 
buried  and  preferved  found  from  year  to  year. 

This  country  is  fertile  in  com,  and  abounds  in  rich  pafture 
for  fheep.  But  thefe  natural  advantages  are  counteracted  by 
the  prcfent  tyranny  of  the  government.  *  In  the  famine  of 
1764,  inftead  of  encouraging  the  farmers  of  Puglia  to  throw  a 
f(Kifonable  fupply  of  com  into  Naples,  by  the  offer  of  a  good 
price  and  fpecdy  payment,  the  miniftry  fent  foldiers  into  the 
province  to  take  it  by  force,  and  drive  the  owners  beford  them, . 
like  beads  of  burden,  laden  with  their  own  property.  Thofe 
that  were  unwilling  to  part  with  it  by  compulfion,  and  upon 
fuch  hard  terms,  carried  their  com  up  into  the  hills  and  buried 
it.  If  any  were  detefted  in  thefe  praftices  they  were  hanged.** 
Swinburn. 

North  of  Arpi  ftood  Teanum,  called  ApYtlurrty  or  Apulo^ 
runty  to  diltinguifh  it  from  Teanum  Sidiclrmmy  a  tpwn  of  the 
S^scfnty  a  people  of  Campania,  Liv.  ix.  20.  xxii.  57.;  Plln* 
iii.  5.  &  II.;  Strab,  v.  248.  vi.  285. 

Above  this,  near  the  fame  river,  was  Gerion  or  Geromamy 
Liv.  xxii.  18.  and  weft  of  it,  Lucerioy  now  Liiceniy  on  the 
confines  of  the  Frentntiiy  a  place  of  note,  C/V.  Plane,  69.  in 
ancient  times,  Strab.  vi.  284.  hence  called  nobilis  by  Horace^ 
m/.  iii.  15.  13. 

The  fheep  fed  in  the  extenfive  plains  of  Apulia,  between  the 
Appenines  and  Hadriatic,  have  always  been  remarkable  for 
producing  fine  wool,  Horat,  ib.  Lana  ApYJa  laudatijfima^ 
Plin.  viii.  48.7!  73.;  Velleribus  primis  Apuliay  Panna  fecundts 
Nobilisy  Martial,  xiv.  155.  And  a  tax  impofed  on  flicep  at 
prefent  conftitutes  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  revenue  of 
the  King  of  Naples. 

The  river  Cerbdlusy  or  CervarOy  runs  into  a  bay  cilled  Sinus 
Vrius^  from  I/rw,  a  town  at  the  top  of  it,  the  iituation  of 

which 
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which  is  uncertain,  now  the  bay  of  ManfritUma^  from  a  town 
of  that  name,  built  by  king  Manfred,  a.  1261,  near  the  place 
where  the  ancient  town  Sipontum  flood,  built  by  Diomed,  and 
named  7,Yi7n>tQ  fSif&s,  "untisj  Liican.  v.  377;  or  indecl.  5iL  triiu 
634.}  from  the  number  of  cuttle-fi{h  ffipi^J  caft  out  on  €iK 
coaft,  Strah.  vi.  184.  afterwards  made  a  Roman  colony,  Liv* 
xxxiv.  45.  xxxix.  23. 

A  few  miles  fouth  of  the  CerbUlus  flood  Salapia,  a  poft  6i 
confequence  in  the  fecond  Punic  war,  Liv^  xxiv.  20.  xxxrvi*  38* 
JP//fr.  iii.  11./  16.  Hannibal  having  cut  off  MarceUus  the 
conful  by  an  ambufcade,  affixed  his  feal  to  a  forged  letter, 
which  he  fent  to  the  'magiflrates  of  Salapia,  in  hopes  of  thus 
gaining  admittance  into  the  place  *,  but  intelligence  of  what  had 
happened  having  been  prcvioufly  conveyed  to  the  garrifon, 
fruflrated  his  purpofe,   Liv.  xxvii.  30.      Some  ruins  of  diis 

{lace  are  flill  to  be  feen  near  a  long  lake  called  Salap'ma palus^ 
lUcan.  ib.  feparated  from  the  fea  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
now  cut  into  feveral  ponds  for  making  fait.  The  fait  Is  piled 
up  in  heaps,  and  carried  off  by  boats  to  the  (hips,  which  the 
ihallownefs  of  the  water  prevents  from  coming  nearer  than  a 
mile  from  the  land  to  take  in  their  cargoes. 
•  Wefl  of  Salapia  ftood  ASCULUMy  now  Afcol'h  often  men- 
tioned in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  called  Afculum  Appulum^  to 
diflinguifh  it  from  a  town  of  the  fame  name  in  Picenum. 

The  AuFlDUSy  now  Ofanto^  is  the  chief  river  in  Apulia, 
tailed  tauriformis  by  Horace,  becaufe  it  flows  from  two  four* 
ces  which  embrace  m^iunt  Vultur,  and  joining  at  the  foot  of  it, 
runs  with  great  noife  and  impetuofity,  Horat.  od.  iii.  30.  10. 
iv.  9.  2.  &  14.  25.  or  perhaps  in  allufion  to  the  cudom  of  re- 
prefenting  rivers  on  coins  by  the  figure  of  bulls,  by  genii  wiih 
kortis^  minotaurs  or  animals  with  human  face  and  horns. 

On  the  right-hand  fide  of  this  river  flood  CANlTSIUM, 
now  Com/a ;  the  inhabitants,  Canuslni^  are  called  bilingues  by 
Horace,  Sat.  i.  10.  30.  becaufe  they  fpoke  both  Greek  and  La- 
tin, as  was  the  cafe  in  many  other  towns  of  Greek  extra£lion 
in  that  country.  The  Canufian  bread  lias  ftill  the  AticQt  Ho- 
race irjcntions  of  being  gritty  or  (dndf  {iapidoftds)^  Sat.  i.  5.  91. 
which  is  imputed  to  the  nature  of  their  millftones,  made  of  a 
foft  concreted  fock,  which  conflitutes  the  greateft  part  of  the 
coaiL ;  or  to  their  mode  of  fepaiating  the  corn  from  the  ear, 
by  the  trampling  of  a  gieat  number  of  mares,  tied  in  a  firing 
by  their  tails,  and  whipped  round  and  round.  This  operation  is 
performed  in  Calabria ^  or  the  Terra  di  Otranto,  by  a  pair  of 
oxen,  who  drag  between  them  a  very  heavy  rough  Hone,  that 
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llKsdai  die  (heaves^  and  (hakes  out  the  grain ;  Swtnburnek 
.Tbefe  methods  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  ufed  by  the  an«« 
cientSy  Plin.  xviii.  30.;  Col.  ii.  2i.;  Varr.  i.  52. 

About  four  miles  down  the  AufTdus  was  the  village  of 
CANN^i  famous  for  the  fourth  and  greateft  vi£lory  obtained 
by  Hannibal  over  the  Romans,  under  Terentius  Varro  and 
Paulus  iEmilius,  a.  u.  536.;  Liv.  xxii.  43*  —  50.  in  the  plains 
of  Diomed)  Id.  xxv.  12.^  SiL  viiL  242.  through  which  a  brook 
Tan,  called  Vergeliusj  which  Hannibal  crofled  by  makin?  a 
bridge  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans,  Ftor.  ii.  6.;  VaL  Max* 
iz*  2.  exU  2.  The  Romans  and  Carthaginians  were  encamped 
on  the  fouth  of  the  Auiidus,  which  the  Romans  firft  crofTed^ 
and  then  Hannibal ;  fo  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river,  in  a  plain,  ftill  called  <<  the  Field  of  Blood,*' 
(PezvLo  di  Sangue).  There  has  been  fome  difpu^e  about  what 
lavy  fays  concerning  the  pofition  of  the  two  armies,  that  the 
Romans  looked  to  the  fouth,  and  the  Carthaginians  to  the 
north.  But  the  difficulty  is  faid  to  be  folved  by  examining  the 
Ctuation  of  the  place  and  the  courfe  of  the  river,  which,  after 
running  due  eaft  for  fome  time,  here  makes  a  fudden  turn  to 
the  fouth,  and  defcribes  a  very  large  femicircle. 

The  Romans  were  much  incommoded  by  the  duft  driven  up* 
on  their  faces  by  a  fouth-eaft  wind,  called  (Vultumusy)  fre- 
quent in  that  hot  parched  country,  (Jiticulofa  Apulia^  Horat. 
epod.  iii.  i6.) 

A  number  of  the  Romans  fled  from  tlie  battle  to  Carwjlum^ 
where  they  were  received  with  great  hofpitality,  Liv,  lb. 
52.  The  chief  command  in  that  place  was  conferred  on  P. 
Scipio,  afterwards  called  Africanus^  then  very  young,  and  Ap. 
Qaudius*  Scipio  being  informed  that  fome  young  noblemen, 
giving  up  all  for  loft,  were  meditating  to  leave  Italy,  vrent  to 
the  houfe  where  they  were  aflemblcd ;  having  got  admifCon^ 
he  drew  his  fword,  and  declared  that  he  would  treat  as  ene- 
mies fuch  of  them  as  did  not  fwear  not  to  defert  their  country ) 
upon  which  they  all  complied,  iJ.  53. 

Canujium  being  greatly  favoured  by  the  Romans  for  its  fide- 
lity, afterwards  became  a  great  city,  but  fuffered  a  fad  re- 
verie on  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  being  cruelly 
ravaged,  repeatedly,  by  the  Goths,  Saracens,  and  Normans. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Aufidus,  for  twelve  miles  above 
Canufium,  the  country  is  now  bare  and  difagreeable.  Then 
there  is  a  range  of  mountains,  fome  of  them  ftiaded  with  trees, 
others  rugged  ;  and  beyond  them  VENUSIA,  now  Venofa^ 
which  ftands  upon  a  high  level  of  nine  miles  in  circumference, 
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ftirrounded  on  every  fide  by  precipices.  The  nature  of  the  foif 
fliews  it  to  have  been  raifed  by  fubterranean  fires.  There  is  a 
folfatcira  or  forum  Vulcanic  rcfcmbling  that  of  Puzzuoli,  in   its* 

colour,  fulphureous  productions,   and  internal   rumblings. 

Varro  fled  to  Venufia  with  part  of  his  army  after  the  defeat  at 
Cannx,  and  was  trcr.tcd  with  the  fime  hofpitality  as  thofe  at 
Ccnufium^  lb.  54. 

Venuna  was  equally  favoured  by  the  Romans  with  Canu- 
fium.  They  are  both  now  inconfiderable  places  •,  but  many 
more  remnants  of  antiquity  are  found  at  the  latter  than  the 
former.  The  piece  of  antiquity,  on  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Venofa  plume  themfelves  moll,  is  a  marble  buft,  placed  on 
i  column  in  the  great  fquare  of  that  town.  This  they  fhew 
as  the  cflrgy  of  their  fellow-citizen  Horace,  but  it  is  not 
thouglit  genuine.  There  is  a  fountain  at  fome  diflancc  from 
the  town,  which  fome  hold  to  be  that  of  Batidufta^  celebrated 
Ho  ret,  ocL  iii.  13. 

Venufia  feems  to  have  been  on  the  confines  of  Lucania, 
whence  Horace  foys  of  hinifelf,  Lucanus  an  Appulusy  ancepsj 
Sat.  ii.  I.  34. 

Near  Venufia  is>mount  VULTUR,  which  has  every  mark 
of  having  been  formerly  a  volcano.  Part  of  it  extended  into 
Lucania,  hence  in  Vulture  Appuloy  on  the  Appulian  part  of  ity 
and  Altricis  extra  I'wien  Apuliay  may  denote  in  Peucetia^  beyond 
the  limits  of  Daunlan  Apulia^  in  which  Horace  was  born,  Horat, 
cd.  iii.  4.  9. 

In  the  fouth  part  of  Apulia,  called  Peucetia,  were  Acheron^ 
'   ttay  on  the  top   of  a  hill  ;  Bantity  with  its  fcrel^s  (fait us  Ban^ 
tirAJy  aiid  Ferentum,  lying  low,  (humUe )y  all  three  not  far 
from  Venufia,  Horat,  ii. 

On  the  fca-fliore  flood  Bariuwy  now  Bariy  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  and  delicacy  of  its  filh,  (pifcofum)y  Hor.  Sat. 
i.  5.  97.  Bari  became  a  place  of  confcqucnce  under  the  Greek 
emperors.  It  fupported  a  fiege  for  four  ycirs  againft  Robert 
Guifcard,  the  fon  of 'i'ancrcd  the  Norman,  firll  Duke  of  Pu- 
pli.i,  a.  1067.  At  laft  it  was  obliged  to  capitubte  upon  the 
defeat  of  a  fquadron  fent  by  tlie  Emperor  of  Conftantinoplc 
to  its  relief.  It  afterwards  underwent  various  turns  of  for- 
tune. 

South  of  Bnrlum  ftood  EGNATIA  or  GNAxrA,  the  laft 
ftage  mentioned  by  Horace  in  his  journey  to  Brundufium, 
Sat,  i.  c.  97.  very  ill  fupplied  with  water  ( limphis  iratis  extruc^ 
til  )y  wl:ich  afterwards  proved  its  dcilrutMion.  The  pretended 
miracle  fliewn  at  this  place,  of  melting  incenfe  without  fire, 

which 
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n*'iridi  Homcc  ridicules,  lb.  and  Pliny  mentions,  li.  lo'j./,  i.ij. 
Is  Hill  exiiibiced,  although  under  a  dilFerent  fonn,  at  Napier., 
when  the  blood  of  Januavius^  the  tutelar  faint  of  that  cit,y, 
contained  in  a  glafs  vial,  is  bdicved  to  melt  in  thi  hand  of  a 
pricft- 

Ncar  Gnatii  is  fuppofed  to  have  ^Kizzr\.  the  Alatlnisn  mount 
or  plain  conti*^uous  to  the  fca,  ]\cnce  Lilt  us  Matinum^  Hbrat. 
-od.  i.  28.  3.  abounding  in  thyme  and  flowers  fit  for  bj^^s,  lb. 
ir.  2.  27.;  Lucan,  ix.  185.  iSomc  place  it  in  Calabria,  SchU" 
4ift.  in  Horat. 

VIII.  CALABRIA,  called  alfo  Mes^^apia,  from  a  leader  of 
Jthe  Greeks  who  fettled  there,  Pl'm.  ili.  ii.y^  16.  and  bjforc 
that  Peucetia,  lb.  or  Japygia,  fee  p.  158.  whence  a  north-weft 
wind,  favourable  for  fuch  as  failed  to  CJrecce,  was  called 
ja^yxy  -ygisy  Horat.  od.  i.  3.  4.  becaule  it  blovv  from  Calabria 
or  Appulia  : — forming  a  peninfuh,  commonly  called  the  hxl 
of  the  hoot ;  the  fouth  part  of  which  was  called  SalentIna, 
^Lrah.  vi.  282.  or  SaL-niini  campiy  where  Idomencus  from  Crete 
fettled,  Virg.  Ain.  iii.  400,  Tlie  breadth  of  the  peninful.i 
from  Tarentum  is  about  twenty- five  miles,  Pl\n,  Hi.  1 1.  /I  i6« 

The  chief  towns  of  Calabria  v/cre,  BRUxVDUoIUM,  now 
Brund'ifty  from  which  the  Romans  ufuaily  erode  J  In  their  way 
to  Greece,  aiid  landed  at  Dyrrachlitm  in  hlyr'tcuni^  Plin.  iii.  i  r. 
faid  to  have  been  named  from  the  refcmbid^icc  ci  its  harbour 
to  the  head  of  a  ilag,  (brumia  denoting  a  deer's  head  in  the  old 
MsJJapian  language,  Iftdor*  xv-  i.;  Strabo  makes  it  Jk^iyTi-^iov ^ 
vi.  282.)  This  Iiarbour  was  the  bell  in  the  Adriatic,  and  one 
of  the  fineil  in  the  world.  It  is  double  \  the  outer  part  is 
formed  by  two  promontories,  which  gradually  divero.j  fi-jm 
each  other  like  an  angle  as  they  advance  into  the  icx.  Betvvceri 
the  capes  lies  a  fmall  i^and  aiicieiUly  called  Phar^Sy  becaule  it 
had  a  light-houfe  on  it  to  direct  mariners  in  tlie  ni  ;ht-llme, 
like  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria  in  l^gypt,  Mtl^..  ii.  7.  iiov/  cal- 
led the  yiiind  of  St  Andrea;.  This  is  probably  uliat  IJvy  call; 
the  pronjontory  of  Drundufium,  x.  2.  Wiilil.i  this  inand, 
which  fwCures  the  whole  road  from  the  far;  of  the  vvMves, 
Urge  (liips  may  ride  at  anchor.  At  the  bottoin  of  t!i:  bay  the 
hills  recede  in  a  femicircular  fiiape,  to  leave  room  for  tiie  in- 
ner haven,  which,  as  it  were,  clafp>  the  city  in  Its  armj,  or  rn- 
ther  ineircles  it  in  the  figure  above  mentioned.  It  is  very  ^Xzc^^ 
and  extends  in  length  2^  miles,  in  breadth  i2co  feet  in  the 
widefl  part.  The  hills  ?.'i\A  the  town  ilielter  it  on  every  part. 
The  harbour  is  thought  originally  to  have  been  produced  by  ?ii 
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earthquake.  Julius  Caefar,  attempting  to  (hut  up  Poiiipe|f^«iid 
his  fleet  in  this  place,  drove  piles  into  the  narrow  neck  01  iaad 
,  between  the  two  ridges  of  lulls,  and  threw  earth,  trees,  and 
ruins  of  houfes,  into  the  channel  which  communicates  with 
the  two  havens,  C^f.  B*  C.  i.  25.  and  had  nearly  accompliflied 
the  blockade,  when  Pompey  failed  out  and  efcaped  to  Greece. 
Ih.  28.}  Dio.  xli.  12.  In  the  15th  century  the  prince  of  Ta^ 
ranto  funk  fome  (hips  in  the  middle  of  this  paflage,  to  pferent 
lus  enemies  from  entering  the  port,  and  tnereby  provided  % 
refting  place  for  fea-weeds  and  fand,  which  foon  accumulated, 
choked  up  the  mouth,  and  rendered  it  impradlicable  for  any 
ve^els  whatfoever.  In  1752  the  evil  was  increafed*  fo  as  to 
hinder  even  the  waves  from  beating  through  ;  and  all  eommu* 
nication  was  cut  off,  except  in  violent  eafterlv  winds  or  rainy 
feafons,  when  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  frefh  water  nuieo 
the  level.  From  that  period  the  port  became  a  fetid  green 
lake,  full  of  infefiion  and  noxious  infedls ;  no  fifli  but  ed 
could  ]:ve  in  it,  nor  any  boats  ply  except  canoes  made  of  a 
iingle  tree.  The  low  grounds  at  each  end  were  overflowed 
and  converted  into  marihes,  the  vapours  of  which  created  every 
fummer  a  real  peftilence;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  few 

J  rears,  fwept  off,  or  drove  away,  the  largeft  portion  of  the  in- 
labitants.  From  the  number  of  18,000  they  were  reduced 
in  1766  to  5000.  In  1775  above  1500  died  during  the  au- 
tumn. In  former  times  the  air  of  Brundifi  was  eftecmed  fo 
wholefome  and  balfamic,  that  the  convents  of  Naples  ufed  to 
fend  their  confumptive  friars  to  this  city  for  the  recovery  of 
their  health.  Upon  an  application  of  the  inhabitants  for  re- 
lief, an  attempt  nas  lately  been  made  to  open  the  port  afrefh, 
which  has  already  been  attended  with  fome  degree  of  fucceis. 
The  workmen  in  cleaning  the  channel  have  found  fome  medals 
and  feals,  and  have  drawn  up  many  of  the  piles  that  were 
driven  in  by  Coefar's  men.  They  arc  fmail  oaks  ilripped  of  their 
bark,  and  are  dill  as  freih  as  if  they  had  been  cut  only  a  months 
though  buried  above  eighteen  centuries,  feven  feet  under  the 
fand.  Switibttrne, — Little  remains  ot  ancient  Brundufium,  but 
broken  pillars,  ruins  of  aquedufts,  coins,  &c.  In  1456  great 
part  of  the  city  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

There  was  a  (horter  paffage  to  Greece  from  HYDRUN- 
TUM,  vel  Hydrusy  -untiSf  now  Otratito^  to  Apollonia  or  Ori^ 
futn^  in  Epire.  But  as  Hydrus  was  fifty  miles  farther  fouth 
than  Brundufium,  and  the  paffage  from  it  not  {o  certain,  the 
latter  was  preferred,  PUn.m.  11.  Otranto  at  prefent  is  but 
a  fmall  town  ,  it  flands  on  a  bill,  and  contains  only  3000  in- 
habitants. 
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lialiitMits.  Its  little  harbour  is  not  fo  bad,  but  it  might,  induce 
mcyre  people  to  fettle  here,  as  no  place  on  the  coaft  lies  fo  com^ 
modious  for  traffic  with  Greece.  The  Adriatic  is  here  but 
fijKty  miks  wide,  Pliny  fays  50.-,  iii.  11.;  and  in  a  clear  day  the 
fiaowy  tops  of  the  Acroceraunian  mountains  in  Eptre  may  be 
diftm£Uy  feen. 

.  Pynhus  is  faid  to  have  thought  of  making  a  bridge  between 
^be  two  countries  over  this  part  of  the  fea^  and  after  nim  Varro^ 
At  fieutenam  of  Fompey  in  the  war  againft  the  pirates,  Plin. 

Between  Brundufium  and  Hydrus  flood  Lupia,  ▼•  •i^e,  a  Ro- 
man cdony^  near  which  is  the  modem  city  Lecce,  now 
die  capital  of  this  country,  a  town  of  confiderable  extent,  but 
thinly  inhabited,  containing  not  above  13,000,  about  twenty- 
ibttr  miles  diftant  from  Brundifi. 

About  eight  miles  fouth  of  Hydruntum  was  Castrum  vil 
Arx  Minirv£,  now  Caftroy  where  was  a  temple  of  Mimerva, 
feen  a  great  way  out  at  fea,  Virg,  JEn.  iii.  531.  called  alfo  Mi- 
nennumf  Veil.  i.  15.  and  fouth  of  this  Promontorium  Japt- 
CIUM  vel  Salentinum  {iKfOL  la^rvyta)^  Strab.  vi.  281.;  Plin.  iii. 
II.  now  the  cape  of  Santa  Maria  de  Leuca,  from  Leuca,  a 
finall  town  near  the  Cape,  Lucan.  v.  375. 

On  moft  maps  of  Italy  a  branch  of  die  Appenines  is  made  to 
extend  through  Calabria  to  this  cape,  but  improperly.  Throu^ 
the  whole  length  of  the  peninfula  there  is  not  a  mountain  of 
Confequence,  whence  Virgil  fays  humilem^i/^  videmus  Ita- 
iiAM,  -/B/i.  iii.  522.  Without  rivers,  and  almofl;  without  ri- 
vulets, this  country  is  furprifingly  fertile,  owing,  as  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  to  the  vapours  which  arife  from  fubterrancous  lakes  or 
refcrvoirs  of  water.  The  exiftence  of  thefe  is  proved  by  the 
fliallownefs  of  the  wells,  and  by  the  pools,  which  appear 
wherever  the  level  is  low.  All  the  r.un  that  falls  is  fwallowed 
up,  before  it  can  reach  the  fca,  by  large  cracks  in  the  rocks, 
called  Voraggini  or  Abyfles,  Swittburne. 

Between  tlie  Japygian  and  Lacinian  promontories  flows  up 
the  Sinus  Tar^ntinus,  or  gulf  of  Tarcntum,  the  breadth  of 
which,  between  the  two  capes,  is  100  miles,  Plin.  iii.  1 1. 

The  firft  place  of  note  on  the  weft  fide  of  Calabria,  thirty- 
two  miles  from  the  Cape,  is  Callipolis^  now  GaUlpoU^  which 
ftands  on  a  rocky  ifland,  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge, 
contuning  about  6000  inhabitants,  favourably  fituated  for  com- 
merce, but  never  properly  encouraged  by  government.  Its 
chief  articles  of  trade  arc  oil  and  cotton.     The  people  of  this 
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town  are  in  eafy  circumftanccs ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  are  grievoufly  opprefled  by  feudal  tyranny. 

About  nine  miles  north  of  Gallipoli  was  Nentum  v.  JVIrrT- 
icfiy  now  Nardo^  containing  about  8000  inhabitants.  The 
breadth  of  tlicpcninfula  from  Nardo  to  Otranto  is  about  tliirty- 
five  niiles. 

On  the  north-eaft  corner  of  the  gulf  flood  TARENTUM, 
now  TarentOy  called  alfo  Taras,  ^antisj  from  Taras  its  found- 
er, Patifan.  x.  10.  the  fon  of  Neptune,  lb.  its  tutelar  deity 
{c:!/lcs)y  hence  faid  to  be  facred  to  him,  Horat.  od.  i.  28.  29. 
as  Soracbc  to  Apollo,  Virg,  j^n.  xi.  785.  .  Tarentum  was  af- 
terwards fcized  upon,  and  in  a  manner  founded  anew,  by  Pha- 
I.ANTUS,  the  Lacedemonian,  Horat.  od,  ii.  6.  11.  and  a  colo- 
ny of  his  countrymen,  called  Partheniiy  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cimiltances  of  their  birth,  JuJIifi  iii.  4.;  Strab,  vi.  278. — hence 
called  Lacedemonium  Tarentum^  Horat.  od.  iii.  5.  fin.;  Ovid. 
Met.  XV.  50.  and  Oebalia^  from  Ocbahsy  a  king  of  Lacedae- 
inon,  the  father  of  Tyndarus,  and  grandfatlier  of  Helen,  Virg. 
G.  iv.  125. 

Tarentum  flourifhed  long  as  an  opulent  flate  before  Rome 
became  confpicuous.  It  owed  its  profperity  to  the  cultivation 
t)f  commerce,  Polyb.  x.  i.  Phalanthus  new  modelled  the 
government  upon  an  ariftocratical  plan,  in  imitation  of  Lace- 
dxmon.  But  moft  of  the  nobles  having  pcriihed  in  a  war  with 
tbe  Ji^pyg^Sy  Diodor.  xi.  52.  democracy  was  re-eft abliflicd, 
j^nfiOt el.  politic*  v.  3.  Under  this  form  of  government  the  in- 
babitants  of  Tarentum  became  very  powerful ;  they  are  faid  to 
bave  amounted  to  300,000.  Thirteen  confiderabic  cities  ac- 
"knowledged  their  dominion.  Their  ficet  was  the  greateft  in 
thofe  feas  ;  and  they  kept  in  conftant  pay  an  army  of  30,000 
foot,  and  3000  hcrfc.  Strabo  adds  1000  commanders  of  horfe, 
(/TTa^;^c/,)  vi.  280.  The  Tarentlnes  embraced  the  philofo- 
phy  of  Pythagoras,  particularly  Archytas^  who  long  governed 
that  city,  r.nd  was  as  diftinguifhed  for  his  knowledge  in  aftro- 
nomy  as  in  politics.  He  feems  to  have  periflied  by  (hipwrcck 
jiear  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic  [Illyricts  undls\  Horat.  od.  i. 
28.  22.  on  the  Matinian  fliorc,  lb.  3.  Incrcafc  of  riches  pro- 
duced at  Tarentum  luxury  and  cficniinacy  of  morals,  hence 
callc<l  MOLLE,  Horat,  S/it,  il.  4.  34.  and  imbelle.  Id.  ep.  v.  7, 
45.  There  were  more  public  fclhvals  than  days  in  the  year, 
"hence  the  bravery  of  the  citi:2cns  degenerated,  and  it  became 
neccfTary  to  employ  foreign  generals  and  mercenary  troops 
to  light  tliclr  battles.  Thus  being  attacked  by  the  Romans, 
they  implored  the  affiRancc  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Lpirc,  Liv. 
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tpU,  xii.  as  they  had  formerly  aflced  that  of  his  progenitor  A- 
lexandcr,  Liv.  viii.  24. 

In  the  fecond  Punic  war  Hannibal  took  Tareritum  by  ftra- 
tagem,  i/V.  xxv.  8. —  11.  aided  by  the  treachery  of  fomc 
of  the  citizens,  Polyb.  viii.  19.  &c.  j  it  was  retaken  by  Fa- 
bius  Maximus  in  a  fimilar  manner,  Liv.  xxvii.  17.  &  18. 
The  Tarentines  were  deprived  of  their  liberty,  and  received  * 
Roman  colony,  Strab,  ib,  281.;  Vtll,  i.  15.  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empire,  this  city  (bared  the  fame  fate  with 
the  reft  of  Italy. 

The  city  flood  upon  a  peninfula,  and  the  citadel  projefted 
into  the  fea,  being  joined  to  the  city  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land* 
On  the  eaft  the  fea  flows  up  into  a  bay  called  mare  Piccolo^  or 
the  Little  Sea ;  on  the  weft  is  the  open  fea  called  Mare  Grande, 
When  Hannibal  got  pofTefTion  of  the  town  by  ftratagem,  the 
Romans  fled  into  the  citadel,  and  thus  continued  mafters  of  the 
port,  which  communicated  with  the  little  fea,  and  of  the  Ta- 
rcntinc  fleet.  To  remedy  that  inconvenience  Hannibal  caufed 
the  gallies  to  be  dragged  by  carriages  through  the  city  into 
the  open  fea,  or  Mare  Grande,  Lh,  xxv.  11,;  Polyb,  viii.  29. 

The  prefcnt  town  is  confined  to  tlie  place  of  the  old  citadel, 
which  is  now  an  ifland,  the  ifthmus  having  been  cut  through, 
and  joined  to  the  continent  on  the  north  fide  by  a  long  l>ridge  of 
feven  arches,  through  which  the  tide  flows  with  great  impctu- 
ofity.  At  each  arch  is  fixed  a  frame  for  hanging  nets  to  inter- 
cept fifh  as  they  run  up  to  the  little  fea  with  the  flow,  or  fall 
back  with  the  ebb  \  and  upon  this  bridge  is  carried  the  aque- 
du£i  that  fupplics  the  town  with  water,  brought  from  the  dif- 
tance  of  twelve  miles.  Scarce  any  velliges  of  the  ancient  city 
remain.  Of  all  the  temples,  gymriafia^  theatres,  and  other 
monuments  of  its  opulence,  not  a  fmgle  column  exills.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  the  fize  of  the  city  was  much  diminifli- 
cd,  and  confined  in  a  great  mcafure  to  the  mouth  of  the  port 
and  the  citadel,  vi.  278.  The  number  of  inhabitants  at  pre- 
fcnt is  computed  at  i8,coo,  who  live  rJollly  by  fifliing  •,  and, 
as  far  as  their  poverty  will  permit,  copy  the  foft  indolent  man- 
ners of  their  forefathers.  Of  all  the  places  in  Italy  Tarcntum 
and  Tibur  are  moft  celebrated  by  Horace  for  their  pleafant  fi- 
tuation,   Vet.  Schol.  in  ep.'u  16,  11. 

Near  Tarentum  flowed  the  'river  Galefusy  famous  for  tlic 
fheep  fed  on  its  banks,  covered  with  fkins  (pellita)  Horat.  ib. 
to  prefervc  their  fleeces,  Farr,  R.  R.  ii.  2.  18.*,  ColumelL  vii. 
4.  4.  &  5.  as  was  the  cuftom  in  other  places,  Ib,  and  ftill  is  in 
Spain*    Tbefe  (beep  were  of  a  delicate,  natuie,  and  treated 
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with  particular  attention,  CoL  ibid.  2*  &  3.  They  were  often 
bathed  in  the  river  Galefus,  Martial,  ii.  43.  iv.  28.  which  if 
fuppofed  to  have  hiid  the  virtue  of  foftening  their  wool.  Id.  ▼# 
38.  2.  as  the  Clitumniis,  to  render  it  white,  Virg.  G.  ii.  146.1 
Plin.  xxxi.  2.  There  is  a  difi^rence  of  opinion  among  the  mo- 
dems about  what  was  the  ancient  Galefus.  Some  fuppofe  it  z 
brook  called  CervarOy  which  runs  into  the  bay  called  Mare 
Piccolo  or  Little  Sea^  at  the  north-caft  comer,  about  five  miles 
from  Tarentum,  the  waters  of  which  are  ftrongly  tinged  with 
the  chalky  or  marly  particles  of  the  foil  it  runs  over,  hence 
thought  to  be  called  altus^  white,  by  Martial,  xii.  64.  3.  and 
nigcr  black,  by  Virgil,  G.  iv,  126.  from  the  thick  pine  groveg 
that  then  fliaded  its  banks,  as  Propertius,  fpeaking  of  Virgil^ 
fays,  Tu  canis  umbrofijiibter  pineta  Galeji  Thyrjin  et  attritie 
Daphnin  arundinibus.  Thou  fingeft  on  thy  worn  or  fmooth 
reeds,  &c.  ii.  34.  68.  ^flie  ground  along  t|iis  rivulet  is  now 
a  wild  heath,  unlefs  where  it  19  covered  with  tufts  of  aromatic 
(hrubs  or  clumps  of  Carob  trees.  The  Tarentines  give  the 
name  of  GaUfus  to  a  ftream  which  rifes  in  a  delicious  vale, 
called  Citrezze,  only  about  300  yards  from  the  fea,  and  runs 
into  the  fame  bay  with  the  Cerveroy  a  mile  nearer  Tarento. 
This  ftream  is  beautifully  (haded  and  deep,  which  anfwers  to 
Virgil's  epithet  of  black  ;  and  that  of  Martial  may  be  fuppofed 
to  allude  to  the  whitenefs  of  the  (heep  which  fed  on  its  banks, 
for  Strabo  fays  that  the  Appulian  wool  was  fofter  than  the  Ta- 
rentine,  but  lefs  bright  in  the  colour,  Ko-yifrfa  irrof^  i  vi.  284. 
The  only  difficulty  arifes  from  the  (hortnefs  of  its  courfe,  how 
fo  trifling  a  rill  could  be  deemed  a  river,  and  called  Eurotas 
from  the  river  of  Laccdxmon,  Polyb.  viii.  28.  or  how  numerous 
flocks  could  wander  on  its  banks,  and  be  waflied  in  its  waters. 
JD'  Anville  and  others  give  the  name  of  Galefus  to  a  river  that 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  gulf  or  Mare  Grande,  four  miles 
weft  of  Tarento. 

The  delicate  race  of  (heep  fo  famous  for  their  woolj  and 
which  the  ancients  reared  with  fo  much  care,  is  now  almoft 
cxtln£l.  Various  attempts  were  made  at  diflferent  time9  to 
prefcrve  and  reftore  them  ;  but  the  introduftion  of  filk  worms 
from  the  eaft  by  King  Roger  in  1 130,  proved  a  fatal  check  to 
the  demand  for  fine  wool,  and  the  heavy  load  of  taxes  impcK 
fed  upon  this  commodity  by  fucceeding  princes,  completed  the 
deftrudlion  of  the  finer  oreed. 

The  purple  dye  of  Tarentum  was  very  much  celebrated.  It 
was  procured  from  two  forts  of  ftiell-fifh,  the  Murex  and  the 
Purpura,  Plin.  ix.  25.  f.  41.  &  36.  f.  6o.    From  the  former  a 
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dark  colour  was  obtained,  the  latter  gave  a  brighter  tint,  ap-» 
proaching  to  fcarlet.  The  murex  generally  remains  faftened 
to  rocks  and  ftones ;  the  purpura  being  a  (i(h  of  prey,  is  by 
nature  a  rover,  and  one  of  die  moft  voracious  inhabitants  oi 
the  deep.  As  the  colour  of  the  murex  could  not  (land  alone, 
a  certain  proportion  of  purpura  juice  was  mixed  with  it.  We 
read  of  fleeces  being  dyed  upon  the  backs  of  the  {hecp>  but  re-^ 
main  in  the  dark  as  to  the  method  and  advantages  of  that  pro- 
ce&.     See  Swinburne^  feBion  xxxi. 

The  country  round  Tarentum  was  famous  for  producing  oil 
and  honey,  Horat,  od.  ii.  6.  15.  as  it  (till  is,  and  AuLON  for 
tnroducing  wine,  Horat*  ib.  18.  and  wool,  Martial,  xiii.  125.; 
bat  the  wine  of  Tarento  is  not  now  held  in  much  eftimation* 
Some  make  Aulon  a  mountain,  as  the  old  Scholiad  on  Horace^ 
others  a  vale.     Tlie  ancient  geographers  do  not  mention  it. 

South-eaft  from  Tarentum  ftood  RUDI^,  the  birth-place 
ofENNIUS,  S/7.  xii.  397,  the  firft  eminent  poet  at  Rome, 
the  friend  of  the  great  Scipio  Africanus,  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  iii* 
409.  hence  Horace  calls  the  poems  of  Ennius  in  praife  of 
Scipio,  Calabrje  Pierides,  od.  iv.  8.  20.  and  Cicero  calb  En- 
nius RUDIUS  HOMO,  Arch.  10. 

On  the  road  between  Tarentum  and  Bnlndufium,  near  mid- 
way, ftood  Uria,  iirab.  vi.  282.  founded  by  a  colony  of  Cretans, 
Herodot.  vii.  170.  called  Uria  Meffapia^  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
a  town  of  the  fame  name  in  Apulia,  P//V;.  now  Orioy  roman- 
tically (ituated  upon  three  hills  in  the  middle  of  a  large  plain, 
fertile  in  corn,  oil,  and  cotton.  The  lands  here  arc  cultivated 
at  the  joint  expence  of  the  proprietor  and  tenant,  who  halve 
the  profits  between  them. 

South  of  Uria  ftood  Manduria^  taken  by  Fabius  Maximus, 
Iav.  xxvii.  15.  where  now  ftands  Cafalnuova^  the  inliabitants 
of  which  are  noted  for  eating  dogs  flcfh.  Near  this  is  a  re- 
markable well,  in  which  the  water  always  remains  at  the  fame 
height,  and  is  not  altered,  whether  it  be  filled  with  rubbilh  or 
empty,  Plln.  ii.  103.;   Snioinburne  ufecl.  28. 

North  of  Uria  is  a  fine  modern  town  called  I'rancavilla  or 
Freetown,  from  the  firft  inhabitants  being  exempted  from  taxes 
for  ten  years,  by  Philip  of  Anjou,  prince  of  Tarento,  a.  1310. 
Here,  as  at  Bari,  horfe  flefli  is  faid  to  be  publicly  fold  in  the 

market. Near  this  terminates  the  foutfi-eaft  extremity  of 

the  Appenines. 

IX.  LUCANIA,  extending  from  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  to 
the  Tufcan  fca,  and  forming  the  entrance  of  tlie  foot  of  tlitf 

Y  kooti 
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boot :  one  part  of  it  is  now  called  Basilicata,  from  the  Grcelc 
Emperor  Bn/ilW  and  <he  other  Calabria  Citra,  which  name 
was  given  it  by  the  Greek  Emperors,  to  perpetuate  the  memo- 
ry of  ancient  Calahriay  which  they  had  lofl. 

Lucania  extended  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  from  the  river  Silarus 
to  the  LatiSj  and  on  the  Tarentine  gulf,  fror^  the  river  Bro'" 
datitis  to  the  Sibarlsy  or  to  the  town  Thurii,  Strah.  vi.  254.; 
Pliti,  iii.  5.     Some  extend  it  farther. 

The  chief  towns  on  the  Tarentine  gulf  were,  firfl,  after  crof- 
fmg  the  river  Brndanus^  fouth-weft,  METAPONTUM  v.  -///, 
faid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pylians  that  failed  from  Troy 
with  Neftor,  Strnb.  vi.  264.  the  abode  of  Pythagoras,  during  the 
lad  years  of  his  life,  Liv.  i.  i8.*,  JuJJin.  xx.  4.  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Cafuentum^  PJin.  iii.  1  i.yi  15.  now  Ba/ientOy  where 
Auguftus  and  Antony  had  an  interview,  which  was  brought  a- 
bout  through  the  mediation  of  Oflavia,  Applan.  civ.  belL  v. 
726.;  jpio.  xlviii.  Jin.  Some  pillars  of  coarfe  marble  of  the 
ancient  Doric  order,  in  two  rows  at  the  diftance  of  eighty  feet, 
ten  in  one  row,  and  fix  in  the  other,  are  all  the  vefliges  which 
now  remain  of  Metapontum.  It  flood  en  the  (kirts  of  a  plain 
twenty-five  miles  long,  anciently  remarkable  for  its  fertility, 
now  covered  with  marfhes,  and  almoft  uninhabited.  Hannibal 
made  this  city  his  head-quarters  for  fcveral  winters  ;  on  which 
account,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Carthagenians,  it  was  pu^i(h- 
ed  by  the  Romans  with  the  lofs  of  its  liberty. 

Between  the  rivers  Aciris^  now  Agri^  and  5/V/V,  now  Slnm^ 
a  little  from  the  fea,  flood  Heraclea  or  Heracltay  founded  by  the 
Tarentines,  Strab.  vi,  264.;  LixK  viii.  24.;  Diodor.  xii.  36.  the 
place  where  the  deputies  of  the  Grecian  flates  in  that  country 
ufed  to  afTcmble,  to  confult  about  their  common  interefls, 
Strab.  vi.  280.  as  tliofe  of  the  ftates  of  Gracia  Propria  did  at 
Delphi. 

As  the  citizens  of  Heraclea  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  (cum  civitas  ejfet  aquifftmo  jure  et  faedcre^) 
Archias  the.prxceptor  of  Cicero  got  hrmfelf  inrolled  a  citizen 
Ox  it,  C/V.  Arch.  4. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  S/V/V  was  a  town  of  the  fame  name, 
the  port  of  Heraclea,  ^trab.  vi.  264.  wliich  Pliny  makes  the 
fame  with  Heraclea,  iii.  1 1 .  Some  heaps  of  rubbifh  near  the 
banks  of  the  Agri,  about  three  miles  from  the  fea,  are  ftippo- 
fed  to  fix  the  fitujtion  of  Heraclea. 

On  a  peniniula  formed  by  the  rivers  Siburis^  now  Cofci/rj  and 
CraihiSy  now  Crater^  flood  the  city  SIBARIS,  Plin.m.  11. 
founded  by  the  Achaeans,  Strab*  vi.  263.  one  of  the  mofl  an- 
cient 
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went  Grxcian  fettlements  in  Italy.     It  became  fo  powerful 
that  it  ruled  over  four  neighbouring  nations,  and  twenty-five 
cities,  and  could  bring  into  the  field  300,000  men.    The  walls 
of  the  capital  enclofed  a  fpace  of  fix  miles  and  a  half,  and   its 
fuburbs    extended   near   fcvcn  miles  along  the  Crathis,    Ibid. 
The  Sybarites  were  remavkable  for  their  luxury  and  elFeiiiinacy, 
JElian.  i.  19.  ix.  24.  xiv.  20.  hence  Sybarafua  menfa^  a   fump^ 
tuous  table,  which  proved  their  ruin,  Ibid.  iii.  43,;  for  the 
people   of  Croton,  under   Milo,  having   defeated  them  with 
great  flaughter,  b.  C.  572.;  Diodor,  xii.  9.  overwhelmed  their 
city  by  turning  the  river  upon  it,  which  they  efFe<3ted  in  feven* 
ty  days.     This  dcllrudlicn  was  foretold  by  the  prieftefs  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  afcribed  to  their  having  vio- 
lated the  temple  of  Juno,  ^I'tan.  iii.  43.     A  few  who  efcaped 
the  flaughter,  and  attempted  to  reftore  their  city,  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  a  colony  of  Athenians  and  other   Greeks,  who,  ha-? 
ving  removed  the  city  to  another  place  at  a  fmall  diftance, 
called  it  THURII,  v,  -ium,  from  a  fountain  of  that  name, 
Dlodor-^  xii.  10.     The  Thurians  flourilhed  long  aa  an  indcpen-» 
dent  (late ;  but  being  fubjecfted  by  the  Lucanians,  and  oppref- 
fed  by  the  Tarentines,  they  applied  to  the  Romans  for  protec- 
tion, who  fent  thither  a  colony,  and  called  the  town  CopiiE, 
Ibid,  but  the  ancient  name  prevailed,  C;>.  Ati*  iii.  15,  ix.  19, 
Thurii    was   the   laft   city  to  which  Charondas  of  Catana, 
ALlian,    iii.    17.   tlie    famous   legiflator,   prefcribed   laws,  and 
where  he  died.     Having  made  it  capital  for  any  citizen  to  ap- 
pear in  the  alTembly  of  the  people  with  a  fword,  and  being  re- 
minded o;ie  day  that  he  had  inadvertently  brought  one,  he  im- 
mediately plunged"  it  into  his  bread,  and  thus  fcaled  his  de- 
cree with  his  own  blood,   VaL  Alax.  vi.  5.  ext.  4,     Diodorus 
makes  Charondas  a  native  of  Thurii,  and   recounts  his  laws, 
:Lii.  :i. — 20.     At  Thurii  Herodotus  reiiiled  during  the  laft 
years  cf  his  life,  Sirab,  xiv.  p.  656.  and  alfo  for  fome  time  Ly- 
Cas  the  orator.     Augult:us  Cxfar  was  nicknamed  Thurinus, 
in  his  childhood,  eitlier  from  the  origin  of  his  family,  or  from 
his  father's  having  performed  fome  fuccefsful  exploits  in  that 
country,  S:tet»  Aug.  7. 

The  plains  where  thefe  illuftrious  cities  flood  are  now  Az^o^ 
bte.  The  rivers  not  being  properly  confined  overflow  their. 
banks,  and,  iiiflead  of  fercilifing  the  fields  as  formerly,  leav^j 
behind  them  black  pools  and  ft  inking  fwamps,  which  poifon 
the  whole  circumjacent  region.  The  ancients  believed  that  thd 
Crathis  made  the  hair  of  thofe  that  drank  of  it  white  apiid  foft  5 
the  Sibaris,  Ll.ick,   hard,    and   curled,    Pi'ui,   xxxi.   2.  /.    i*?.. 

Y  2  Sr.-abo 
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Strabo  fayS)  the  Crathis  made  the  hair  of  thofe  that  bathed  in 
it  yellow  or  white  ;  and  that  the  Sibaris  made  thofe  horfes  that 
drank  of  it  apt  to  be  frightened,  vi.  p.  263.  The  Sibarites  arc 
faid  to  have  taught  their  horfes  to  dance  to  a  particular  tune* 

The  firft  town  of  Lucania  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  fouth  of  the 
SiLARUS,  Virg.  G,  iii.  146.;  SiL  viii.  581.  or  SiLER,  Lucan. 
ii.  426.  was  P^ESTUM,  called  by  the  Greeks  Pofidonia^  Plin. 
jii.  5.  f.  10.  thirty  miles  from  Salemum,  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Dorians,  afterwards  augmented  by  the  Sibarites,  on  the  Sinus 
Pajlanus^  now  the  gulf  of  Salerno^  famous  for  its  rofe-bu(hes, 
which  produce  rofes  twice  a-year,  in  fpring  and  autumn,  hence 
tjferique  rofaria  Pajlij  Virg.  G.  iv.  1 19.5  Ovid,  Pont.  ii.  4.  28« 
The  ancient  walls  of  Paeftum  are  ftill  ftanding,  almoft  entire, 
nbout  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  parts  of  feveral  temples 
and  public  buildings,  much  admifed  by  judges  in  architecture* 

Eaft  from  Pseftum  is  mount  ALBURNUS,  a  chain  of  very 
high  mountains ;  through  a  huge  chafm  in  which  flows  the 
river  Tanager  or  TanagruSy  now  Negro,  This  river  rifes  a-* 
mong  the  Appenines,  and  having  paifed  the  fertile  vale  of 
Diano,  near  twenty  miles  in  length,  lofes  itfelf  in  the  ground 
by  feveral  horizontal  apertures,  and  oozes  through  the  groimd 
^s  through  a  fieve,  whence  the  place  is  called  La  Criva^  a 
fieve.  After  running  below  a  hill  for  two  miles,  (Pliny  fay$ 
twenty,  ii.  103.)  it  breaks  forth  again  in  a  fpacious  cavern, 
called  la  Pertofay  with  dreadful  noife,  rolling  before  it  huge 
Hones  and  broken  trunks  of  trees.  From  being  a  limpid  ftream 
i^s  colour  is  changed  to  a  muddy  white.  Then  it  winds  char- 
mingly through  thickets  of  trees  and  open  meadows,  under 
lofty  rocks  and  impending  groves  of  oak,  ( per  Alburnum  ilici* 
bus  virentem^  Virg.  G.  iii.  146.)  This  beautiful  vale  attends 
It  to  the  gulf  of  Pefto.  In  fummer  its  waters  are  greatly  di- 
minifhed,  hence  cMtAftccus  by  Virgil,  lb,  151. 

South  of  this  is  the  river  HALES,  -eiis^  v.  Heles^  Cic.  Fam. 
vii.  20. i  Ait.  xvi.  7.^  and  near  it,  the  town  VELIA,  £lea  or 
Heliay  founded  by  part  of  the  fame  colony  of  Phocacnfes^  that 
built  Marfeilles,  Sirab.  \\,  prtnc.  the  city  of  ZENO,  the  philo- 
fopher,  called  Eleates,  Cic.  Tufc.  ii.  22.;  AW.  D.  iii.  33.  to 
diftinguiih  him  from  Zeno  the  founder  of  the  Stoics,  born  at 
Citi  urn  or  Cit.umy  a  town  in  the  ifland  Cyprus. 

Near  Velia  was  a  lake,  (lacus  Velinus,)  Cic.  Att.  iv.  15.; 
Its  harbour  (portus  VelinusJ^  Virg.  ^n.  vi.  366.  was  on  a 
fmall  bay  of  the  fame  name,  oppofite  to  two  iilands  called 
O'^NOTRipES,  from  tlie  Oenoiri^  tlie  ancient  inliabitants  of  this 

part 
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part  of  Italy,  namely,  Pontia  and  Ifcid ;  and  fouth  of  thefe 
PMndateria^  ▼•  'taria^  places  of  banifhment  for  illuftrious  Ro- 
mXQSf  Suet*  Tib.  53.  &  54.;  CaL  15.;  Tacit.  Annal.  I.  53. 
zhr.  63*  On  the  fouth  extremity  of  the  bay  was  the  harbour 
and  promontory  of  PalinurtiSi  faid  to  have  been  named  from 
die  pilot  of  iEneas,  l^irg.  JEn.  vi.  380.  who  was  drowned 
near  it,  JJ.  v.y?/f. 

South  of  the  prom.  Palinurus  was  the  bay  called  Laus  si* 
HtTS,  now  the  gulf  of  Policajiroy  or  Scalea^  from  two  adjoining 
towns.  Into  the  top  of  it  runs  the  Melpes,  now  Melfai  near 
which  was  the  town  Buxentumy  called  by  the  Greeks  Pyxus, 
Strah*  vi  f'mV,  a  Roman  colony,  Liv.  xxxiv.  45.  xxxix.  23.  and 
ten  miles  fouth  of  it,  Blanda,  Id.  xxiv.  20.  Then  the  river 
Laus,  the  fouthem  boundary  of  Lucaniay  on  which,  a  little  a- 
-bove  the  fea,  ftood  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  a  colony  from 
Sibaris,  Strab.  vi.  init. 

The  interior  towns  of  Lucania  were, Atviunty  on  the  ri- 
ver TanagcTy  v.  -grusj  now  Negro^  near  the  place  where  that 
river  finks  under  ground,  (in  Atinate  campo^  Plin.  ii.  103./ 
106.);  Aternum^  on  the  Silarus ;  Bucino  or  Bulcino,  on  the 
fame  river ;  not  far  from  it,  Marjtco ;  north  of  it,  Potentia^  now 
Potenxa, — Towards  the  Tarentine  gulf,  Grumentum,  Liv. 
sxiii.  27.  Nerulunty  Id  ix.  20.  Lagaria^  faid  to  have  beeft 
founded  by  Efiusy  the  framer  of  the  Trojan  hbrfe,  and  a  co- 
lony of  Phocenfes,  Strab.  vi.  263. 

X.  BRUTTII.—  The  part  of  Italy  fouth  of  the  rivers  &ihitris 
and  Laus  was  called,  from  the  name  of  the  people  that  inha- 
bited it,  BRlTFril,  Liv.  xxvii.  16.  25.  &  53.  or  ager  Brut- 
Tius,  Salluj}.  Cat*  42.  and  Bruttia  tellusy  8il.  xvi.  i.  but  not 
Bruttium  \  now  Calabria  Citra. 

The  towns  near  the  Tufcan  fea,  fouth  of  the  river  Laus^ 

were, Cerillaj  v.  •/,  Sil.  viii.  580.     Several  miles  fouth  of 

this,  and  at  feme  diflance  from  the  fea,  Pandosia,  on  the 
river  Acheron ;  in  which  river  Alexander  king  of  Epire,  who 
came  to  the  alllftance  of  the  Tarentines,  perifhed,  b.  C.  324, 
and  fo  fulfilled  the  predidion  of  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  at  j3o- 
dona  (fortes  Dodonai  Jovis  eventu  affirmavityj  by  which  he  had 
been  deceived,  Liv,  viii.  24.;  Strab.  v.  256.  Near  Pandolia, 
on  the  fouth,  was  CONSENTIA,  which  Strabo  calls  the  ca- 
pital of  Bruttii,  lb,  and  where  the  body  of  Alexander,  after  be- 
ing dreadfully  mangled  by  the  enemy,  was  buried,  Liv,  ibid. 
now  Cofenza  ;  the  inhabitants  were  called  Confentiniy  Cic»  Fin. 

South- 
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South-'i^xfl;  of  this  was  Terina  on  the  Terinccan  gulf,  now 
the  gulf  of  5/  Euphemia^  about  forty  miles  fquare,  ^trah,  ib* 
Pitt:,  iii.  5.  neaf  the  river  Ocitiarus.  iSouth  of  it  Tcnufay  or 
VTemfay  a  Roman  colony,  L':z\  xxxiv.  45.  and  Lainetia  on  ihc 
fmail  river  Lametur^  whence  the  fame  bay  is  called  oinus  La^ 
nietinus  ;  alfo  Vibonftifu^  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  6.  from  VIBO,  a  town 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  Ih.  iii.  3.  anciently  called  Hippo,  fir- 
named  Valentiay  by  the  Romans,  Htrab.  vi.  256.^  P////.  iii.  5. 
now  Monie  Leone. 

In  this  bay  are  three  fmall  iflands  called  Tthacesi;e,  from 
UlylTes  having  built  a  watch  tower  in  one  of  them,  rim.  iii.  7. 
y!  13.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  on  the  fouth,  was  Porius 
IIcriuL's,  and  a  place  called  nd  Ttopaa^  Strab.  ibid,  now  Tro^ 
pea,  V*o\\\\\  of  this  promontory  is  the  river  Metaurus^  now 
Marroy  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  Partus  OrejVis^  and  Alede^ 
via  or  Alcdvm, 

South  of  this  was  the  promontory,  or,  according  to  PlinVf 
the  town  SCYLL^UM,  and  near  it  the  river  Cratah^  ^id'u^ 
faid  to  have  been  the  mother  of  ISCYLLA,  Plw.  iii.  c.  a  fe* 
male  monfler,  fuppofed  by  the  poets  to  be  confined  in  a  dark 
cave  under  this  promontory,  as  it  is  thought,  and  to  draw  lliips 
upon  the  rocks,  that  (he  might  devour  thofe  on  board.  This 
monfler,  in  the  upmoft  part,  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a 
beautiful  virgin  down  to  the  waift  ;  in  the  lov/cit  part,  a  Prif" 
tis  cr  huge  fifh  with  a  forked  tail,  [cauda  bijtday)  like  that  of  a 
dolphin  •,  and  from  the  middle  (ix  utcra)  the  heads  of  dogs  or 
wolves  burfl  forth  howling,  Virg.  JEn,  iii.  424.  the  noife  of 
which  aiiimals,  Juftin  fays,  the  frightened  mariners  imagined 
they  heard  amidft  the  dating  of  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  ihc 
rock,  iv.  I. 

Modern  Travellers  inform  u*^,  that  here,  when  a  temped 
.  rages,  the  noife  of  the  billows  driven  into  the  broken  cavities 
is  truly  dreadiul. 

On  both  fides  of  tliis  rock  flood  the  town  of  SCILLA, 
%hieh  v/ns  defireyed  in  the  terrible  earthquake  on  the  5th  of 
February  1783.  A  confjderable  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who, 
to  fave  themftlves  from  the  falling  houfes  at  night,  repaired  to 
the  beath,  were  in  a  moir^ent  fwept  into  eternity  by  an  inun- 
dation of  the  fca,  to  tl-e  r? umber  of  2743.  'Ihis  earthquake 
proved  fatal  almofl  to  the  whole  province.  Near  40,000  ^per- 
ions  periOied  in  tJie  fouihern  ]»art  of  Italy  and  oppofite  coait  of 
Sicily,  by  repeated  fliceks  on  dift'crent  days  cf  the  months  of 
I'cbruary  and  INlarch,     Eivlt:turne  n.fccL  60. 

Next  to  iScylireum  is  the  promoTUory  CVIus  Y.S,  oppofite  to 
tlic  Sicilian  promontory  FELORUS,  at  the  diilanee  of  t\A'clve 

Jladiiiy 
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faJiay  or  a  nule  and  a  half,  Plin.   £53*  Strah,  ih'uL     Near  tills 
Was  Pqpdonium^  a  town,  or  temple  of  Neptune,  and  a  pillar 
called  CoLUMNA  RiiEGiA  by  Pliny,  and  Rhegina  by  Strabo,>|| 
\^Vrr/iv'J>r  <jTn\t^'\y  twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  Rhegium,    lb*  '  ■ 
\rhcre  the  (traits  are  narrowed,  about  fix  Jladia^  not  quite  a 
mile  over,  Simh.  ib. 

RHEGIUM,  now  Rhcggloy  a  very  ancient  city,  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eubxa,  Strah.  ih.  faiil  to  have  been 
named  from  the  disjun£lion  of  Sicily  from  the  continent  by  an 
earthquake,  (infcrftijfo  ?nari  avulfay)  Plin.  iii.  8.  f.  14.  So  Virgil, 
Mn.  iii.  414.  {a  rumpendoy  Feflus,  ctTo  t«  ^ay?;Kai,  Strabo,  vi, 
258.)  mentioned  in  the  voyage  of  the  apoftle  Paul,  Acts  xxviii. 
13.  324  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Capua.  The  country  around 
Rheggio  is  delightful,  and  tlie  views  on  every  fide  equal  to 
thofe  at  Naples.  The  plains  towards  the  Apenines  arc  cover- 
ed with  orange,  citron,  olive,  mulberry,  palmtrees,  &c.  under 
whofe  fhade  vail  quantities  of  vegetables  of  all  forts  grow,  be- 
ing refrefhed  by  numerous  meandering  ftreams.  The  hills  that 
fltlrt  the  great  chain  of  mountains  abound  with  chefnut  trees, 
producing  very  large  and  fweet  fruit,  which  the  inhabitants 
dry,  grind,  knead  into  a  pa  fie,  and  ufe  in  place  of  bread. 
The  Faro,  [/return  Slculum^)  lined  with  villages  and  towns, 
leems  a  noble  river,  winding  between  two  bold  ihores.  At 
Rheggio  it  becomes  confiderably  broader.  Wherever  a  hole  is 
made  in  the  fands,  though  within  a  foot  of  the  fea,  frelh  wa- 
ter bubbles  up.  2 

Rhegium  was  the  birth  place  of  Ilycus,  famous  for  his  a- 
morous  verfes,  Cic.  Tufc.xw,  33.  who  having  fallen  in  among 
robbers,  and  being  juft  about  to  be  murdered  by  them,  cbfer- 
ving  a  flock  of  cranes  flying  over  his  head,  he  declared  thar 
ihcfe  birds  would  be  the  avengers  of  his  death.  i^ftcrwarJs, 
while  the  robbers  were  fitting  in  the  market  place  of  Rhegium, 
a  number  of  cranes  happened  to  fly  over  that  place,  whereupon 
fojne  of  the  robbers  faid  in  jcft.  Behold  the  avengers  of  Ibycus. 
This  being  overheard  raifed  fufpicion.  They  were  therefore 
apprehended,  and  being  put  to  the  rack,  coflfefled  the  crime, 
and  were  executed,  Suidas.  hence  the  proverb  Ibyci  gruesj  when 
a  criminal  is  unexpeftedly  dctc(£lcd.  Thus  Aufonius,  Ibycus 
ut  peril ty  vindex  fuit  altlvolaiis  GruS^  EidylL  de  hiJ}or,  I  a. — 
Near  Rhegium  is  a  cape  of  the  fame  name. 

*About  fix  miles  and  a  half  eaft  from  Rhegium  is  the  promon- 
tory LEUCOPETRA,  fo  named  from  its  v/hite  (tone,  Straha 
vi.  259.  now  Capo  deir  Armiy  whither  Cicero  was  driven  back 
by  crofs  winds,  when  he  attempted  fo  fall  from  Syracufe  for 
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Athens  after  the  death  of  Csefar,  Phil,  i.  3,  and  whence,  ha* 
ving  received  favourable  news  from  Rome,  he  returned  to  the 
jgtcity,  Ait.  xvi.  7.  Here  the  ridge  of  the  Appenines  terminates 
'""  \»nd  finks  into  the  fea^  and  is  fuppofed  to  rife  again  at  Tauro^ 
meniumf  now  Taorminaf  in  an  oblique  line  on  the  Sicilian 
(hore.  / 

Weft  from  this  is  the  promontory  of  Hercules,  now  Cap0 
de  Spartivento^  the  moft  fouthern  point  of  Italy  j  then,  on  the 
Ionian  fea^  at  a  little  diftance,  the  promontory  Zephyrium^  fo 
named,  becaufe  it  had  a  harbour  expofed  to  the  weft  winds, 
(Zephyri)  Strab.  vi.  259.  near  which  was  the  city  LOCRI, 
hence  called  Locri  Epizephyrii^  lb.  and  Plin.  iii.  5.  to  diftin- 
guifli  it  (or  the  inhabitants,  who  were  alfo  called  Locri^  v.  Zo- 
€renfes^  from  the  Locri  Oz6la  in  Greece,  by  a  colony  of  whom 
it  was  founded,  foon  after  the  foundation  of  Croton  and  Sy- 
racufe,  Strah,  ib,  or  rather  from  the  Locri  Epicncmidii^  or,  as 
Virgil  calls  them,    Narycii^  from   Naryx^  -ycis^  one  of  their 
towns,  ASn,  iii.  399.  hence  Ovid  calls  this  city  Narycia,  Met* 
XV.  705.     It  ftood  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  called  Esopis,  Strab. 
ib.  where,  as  it  is  thought,  the  fmall  town  Gerace  now  ftands. 
The  Ix)cri  refided  three  or  four  years  on  the  promontory  be- 
fore they  founded  their  city.     They  were  aflifted  in  building  it 
by  the  Syracufans.     It  ftood  at  the  diftance  of  600  ftadia,  a- 
bout  75  miles  from  Rhegium.     The  Locri  are  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  people  in  the  world  that  ufed  written  laws,  which 
ZALEUCUS  compofed  for  them  from  the  laws  of  the  Cre- 
tans,  Lacedemonians,    and  Athenians.     Zaleucus  annexed  a 
certain  penalty  to  each  law,  which  before  his  time  had  been 
left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  Judges.     Thefe  laws  were  few  and 
(imple,   but  rigidly  obferved.      This  Strabo  commends,    and 
adds,  in  the  words  of  Plato,  that  litigations  and  crimes  a- 
bound   where   there   are   moft   laws,    as   difeafes    do    where 
there  are  many  phyficians,  vi.  260.     Diodorus  fays  that  Zaleu- 
cus was  a  native  of  Locri,  and  a  difciple  of  Pythagoras.     In 
the  preface  to  his  laws  he  firft  of  all  recommends  to  his  coun- 
trymen a  firm  belief  in  the  exiftence  and  providence  of  the 
gods  \  that  they  arc  not  plcafed  with  the  facrifices  of  the  wick- 
ed, but  with  the  juft  and  virtuous  aflions  of  the  good,  Diodor. 
xii.  20.     It  was  ordained  that  any  one  who  had  a  new  law  to 
propofe,  fliould  appear  in  the  aflembly  of  the  people  with  a 
rope  about  his  neck,  to  be  ftrangled  immediately  if  his  propo- 
fal  fliouId  be  rcjefted.     This  law  Diodorus  afcribes  to  Charon- 
das,  xii.  17.     The  punifliment  decreed  by  Zaleucus  againft  a- 
dultery  was  the  lofs  of  both  eyes ;  to  which,  when  his  own 
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fon  had  fubjefted  himfelf,  and  all  the  citizens,  out  of  rcfpefl 
for  the  father,  wifhcd  to  exempt  the  fon,  Zaleucus,  that  he 
might  at  the  fame  time  maintain  the  authority  of  the  law,  and 
pay  fome  regard  to  the  interceffion  of  the  people,  firft  caufed 
one  of  his  own  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  then  one  of  his  fon*s, 
Milan,  xiii.  24.;   VaU  Max,  vi.  5.  ext.  3. 

The  Locrians  formed  an  alliance  with  the  tyrants  of  Syra- 
cufe,  and  received  into  their  city  the  younger  Dionyfius,  when 
expelled  by  Dion.  He  repaid  their  hofpitality  with  ingratitude, 
by  infulting  their  virgins,  Jujlln,  xxi.  2.  for  wliich,  after  his 
departure,  they  took  dreadful  vengeance  on  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, whom  he  left  behind  him,  &trah.  ib.  In  the  war  with 
Pyrrhds  the  Locrians  joined  the  Romans  ;  on  which  account, 
that  king,  in  his  return  from  Sicily  to  Tarentum,  having  taken 
their  town,  pillaged  the  temple  of  Proferpine  of  its  trcafures* 
But  his  fleet  being  foon  after  overtaken  by  a  Itorm,  all  the  fhips 
which  carried  the  facred  money  were  driven  on  their  coails* 
Pyrrhus,  therefore,  confidering  this  as  a  judgement  from  hea-^ 
vcn^for  his  impiety,  ordered  the  money  to  be  redored.  But  it 
was  obferved  that  none  of  his  undertakings  ever  afterwards 
profpered,  Liv»  xxix.  18. 

After  the  battle  of  Cannre  the  Locrians  revolted  to  Hannibal, 
Liv.  xxii.  61  xxiii.  30.  But  although  in  thcfe  paflages  they  are 
faid  to  have  revolted  (dafedjfe )y  yet  they  fccm  not  to  have  admit- 
ted a  Carthaginian  garrifon,  till  conftrained  by  Amilcar,  who 
had  furprifcd  a  great  nunjber  of  the  citizens,  unarmed,  without 
the  walls,  Id,  xxi  v.  i.  They  were  attacked  a  few  years  aftet 
by  the  Conful  Crifpinus,  without  fuccefs,  xxvii.  27.  The  town 
was  defended  by  two  citadels.  One  of  thefc  being  taken  by  a 
party  of  Romans  fent  thither  by  Scipio,  partly  through  treache- 
ry and  partly  by  force,  the  other  citadel  was  vigoroufly  de- 
fended by  Amilcar  and  the  Carthaginians,  to  wliofe  fupport 
Hannibal  came  in  perfon  with  part  of  his  army.  The  populace 
in  the  city,  which  lay  between  the  two  citadels,  had  declared 
for  the  Romans.  Scipio  being  informed  of  this  critical  ftate 
of  affairs  at  Locri,  failed  thither  with  his  f^ect  from  Meffana. 
Upon  this  Hannibal  witlidrew  his  army,  and  the  garrifon  ibon 
made  their  efcape  after Tiim,  lAv.  xx  x.  6.  &  7. 

The  Locrians  being  gricvoufly  oppreiTed  by  PleminiUs,  whom 
Scipio  left  as  governor  of  the  town,  fent  ambailadors  to  complain 
to  the  fenatc,  Ih,  16.  who  reftored  to  them  their  liberty  and 
laws.  The  Roman  garrifon  was  withdrawn  :  IMcinlnius  and 
his  afTociates  were  piinifhed,  lb.  21,  The  temple  of  FroftTpinc 
being  again  pillaged,  the  fcnate,  always-  attcntiv;^  to  every  thing 
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tliat  concerned  religion,  gave  orders  that  the  money,  if  found,* 
fhould  be  reftorcd  -,  if  not,  that  the  lofs  Ihould  be  made  up, 
Liv.  xxxi.  12. 

There  are  feveral  rivers  mentioned  near  Locrij  about  which 
the  moderns  are  not  agreed  ;  Butkrotus^  Liv.  xxix.  7.  the  Ha- 
Icxy  running  through  a  deep  valley,  Strab,  vi.  260.  and  the  Sa- 
ck A,  near  which  10,000  Locrians  and  Rhegians  defeated 
130,000  Crctoniata:,  lb.  261.5  CrV.  iV^/.  D,  ii.  2. 

Near  this  (toed  Caulon,  or  Caulotticiy  in  a  lofty  (ituation, 
whence  Caulonjs  arces,  Firg,  j^n.  i\u  ^53,  founded 'by  a 
colony  of  Achxans,  and  deftroyed  by  the  Campani,  allies  of 
the  Romans,  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  Paufan.  vi.  3.  hence 
Pliny  fpeaks  oi  vejligta  oppldi  Cattlonis^  iii.  lo.y.  15.  and-  Stra- 
bo  fays  it  was  dcferted,  lb.  It3  fite  is  now  occupied  by  Cajld^ 
veiere^  three  miles  from  the  fea. 

North-eaft  of  this  arc  CovfiUr.uv:  aiftnim^  and  the  prom.  Con^ 
cintum^  Plin.  ib.*,  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  704.  now  cape  d:  S/;A>,  which, 
with  cape  SpariJveriiOi  forms  the  bay  of  Locri.  It  alfo,  with 
the  Lacinian  promontory,  forms  the  S/a'///  Scyladusy  or  Scyla- 
cian  bay  ;  on  the  middle  of  which  flood  Sc^^lacium^  v.  -eumy  or 
Sr^lhtiuniy  now  SquiHace,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Athens, 
P//>;.  iii.  10./.  15.  on  the  verge  of  a  rocky  mountain,  floping 
to  the  eaft,  about  three  miles  from  the  fea,  called  Nnvifragum 
by  Virgil,  iii.  ^^7^,  As  there  are  here  no  hidden  rocks  or  ap- 
parent dangers  to  the  approach  cf  vefTels,  it  is  fuppofed  Virgil 
confounds  it  with  the  promontory  Scyllac.eum  on  the  Tufcan 
fea.  Lut  this  is  not  confident  with  the  ufual  cxac\nefs  of  that 
poet.  Others  explain  tlx  epithet  from  the  firll  houfes  of  the 
place  being  built  with  the  fragments  cf  the  fliips  of  UlyfTes 
wrecked  en  this  coaft,  Sew.  in.  Ice,  Scylacium  was  the  birth- 
place cf  CnJpoaoriiSy  a  llatefn-i'n  of  great  abilities  under  Theo- 
doric,  •:  -1  arefpeclablc  writer,  wlio  died  A.  D.  562.  aged  100. 
North  ».  r  this  was  a  town  and  port  culled  Cajlra  liamiiballsy 
where  tjc  br;\'idth  of  Italy  is  the  lead,  it  being  not  above 
tv»entv  miles  from  thence  to  tl.e  Tcnuian  bay  on  the  Tufcan 
fea,  FHtj.  ib.  Here  Di^nylius  attempted  to  build  a  wall  acrofs 
the  Idhmus,  to  fccure  to  him.felf  the  country  fouth  of  it,  Ib, 
but  the  Lucanians,  w  ith  whom  he  was  then  at  war,  prevented 
it,   Strab,  vi.  261. 

In  this  country,  when  any  fray  happens,  if  one  of  the  com- 
batants run  away  and  lock  himfclf  up  in  bis  houfe  for  fafety, 
and  his  ad\  erfary  beat  for  entrance  with  his  foot,  it  is  underdood 
that  he  is  incenfed  beyond  mcafurc,  and  means  to  give  no  quar- 
ter i  fo  when  an  officer  beats  violently  at  the  door  of  a  debtor, 
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It  IS  confiderc J  as  the  lafl  fummons,  witliout  any  farther  hope 
of  mercy.  Hence  may  be  explained  the  meaning  of  Horace, 
cd,  i.  4.  1 3.  —The  youiig  Calabrlan  pcafants  are  flill  trained  i^i 
the  fame  hardy  manner  as  the  mafculine  offspring  of  the  ruftic 
foldicTS  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  after  the  lajjour  of  the 
day  always  bring  home  a  faggot  of  wood  to  their  m.other,  be- 
fore they  prcfume  to  pafs  the  thrcfliold,  hL  iii.  6.  37.  The 
mothers  and  wives  of  failcrs  alfo  cxprefs  the  fame  marks  of 
longing  for  tlie  return  of  their  fons  and  hulbands,  wliich  that 
poet  fo  beautifully  defcribcs,  od,  iv.  5.  9. 

There  are  feveral  dreams  or  rivers  whicli  run  into  the  gulf 
of  Sqviluice^  making  bold  breaks  in  the  hills.  Piiny  mentions 
Cardr.cSy  CrctaluSy  Scwin/Sy  ^!rochay  Targines^  iii.  10.  There 
are  in  it  three  promontcries,  which  Strabo  calls  Jopyginn  prs^ 
montorlay  vi.  261.  5^. 

Then  follows  the  promcntcnuiTi  LACINIUM,  now  Cnpe 
delle  iZclonney  which,  with  the  promontory  of  Salctitum  or  St 
Maria  di  Leuca^  forms  the  mouth  of  the  Tr.rentine  gulf,  70 
miles  wide,  fome  fay  100,  Pliti.  iii.  11.  Pliny  extends  the 
bay  to  the  Acroceraunian  mountains  in  Epire  75  miles,  in- 
cluding alfo  the  Adriatic,  Ibid,  but  what  is  below  the  Salen- 
tine  promontory  properly  belongs  to  the  Ionian  fea. 

Eaft  from  this  promontory  is  a  fmall  illand  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ifland  of  Calypfo,  PUn.  iii.  10.  f.  15.  which  Homer  calls 
Ogygia,  Od^s,  H.  244.  now  a  barren  rock;  and  fouth  of  it 
the  ifland  of  Caftor  and  Pollux,  (infula  Difjc'n'onyj  ten  miles 
from  land  ;  and  fome  others,  Pliri,  ibid,  which  now  do  net  ap«- 
pear,  or  are  fo  fmall  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice. 

On  the  Lacinlan  promontory  Itood  a  famous  temple  of  Juno, 
hence  called  Diva  Lacinia,  Virg.  ALn.  iii.  552.  where  Pliny 
fays  the  afhes  remained  immoveable  on  the  altar  in  the  open 
air,  even  although  it  blew  a  florm,  ii.  107.  fo  Livy,  xxiv. 
3.;    VaL  Max.  i.  8.  ext.  18. 

This  temple  was  revered  by  all  the  nations  around,  Iav. 
xxiv.  3.  and  therefore  enriched  with  many  valuable  prcfcnt:,, 
Strab,  vi.  261.  It  was  furrounded  with  a  thick  grove  and  fine 
paftures,  which  produced  a  great  revenue.  Lib.  ib.  Ilr^nibal 
is  faid  firft  to  have  violated  this  temple  at  his  departure  from 
Italy,  by  flaying  in  it  a  number  of  Italians  who  refufed  to  ac- 
company him  to  Africa,  Id.  xxx.  20. 

C^Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  cenfor,  wifning  to  cover  a  temple 
at  Rome,  which  he  had  vowed  to  Fortune,  with  marble  tiles 
or  flags,  unroofed  one  half  cf  the  temple  of  Lacinian  Juno  for 
this  purpofe  ;  but  the  Senate  being  informed  of  it,  ordered  the 
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tiles  to  be  reftorcd.  They  were  therefore  carried  back,  but  n« 
^rtifl  could  be  found  to  replace  them  properly,  Liv.  xlii.  3. 

Six  miles  from  this  temple,  Liv»  xxiv.  i.  Strabo  fays  150 
ftadia  from  Lacimunty  vi.  262.  flood  the  city  of  CROTON  or 
CrotOy  now  Cotroncy  founded  by  a  body  of  Achxiins  in  their  re- 
turn from  the  Trojan  war,  on  the  river  Esarus,  Strab.  vi.  262. 
Near  it  was  alfo  another  river  called  Neathusy  becaufe  thejbips 
of  the  Achreans,  when  they  landed  to  explore  the  country,  arc 
faid  to  have  been  burnt  by  the  Trojan  women  accompanying 
them,  that  they  might  not  be  again  forced  to  fea,  lb,  as  the 
fliips  of  jEneas  were  burnt  for  a  fimilar  reafon  by  the  matrons 
in  his  fleet,  ^n,  v.  654.  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Croton  feem  to  have  paid  great  attention 
to  athletic  exercifes,  as  at  one  olympiad  all  the  viftors,  feven 
in  number,  were  natives  of  that  city,  Strab,  ib.  and  hence  it 
was  faid,  «  that  the  laft  of  the  Crotoniates  was  the  firll  of 
the  Greeks."  The  vigour  of  the  men  and  the  beauty  of 
tlie  women  were  afcribed  to  the  influence  of  the  climate,  IbiJ. 
The  glory  of  Croton  was  greatly  increafed  by  the  fchool  of 
Pythagoras,  who  refided  long  in  that  place,  Ib.  Juilin  fays 
twenty  years,  xx.  4.  The  effects  of  his  in(lru6tions  were  a- 
ftonifliing.  He  chiefly  recommended  to  the  youth  frugality 
and  han'.incfs,  the  love  of  knowledge  and  of  viriue,  Ib,  MILO, 
the  moil  famous  athleta  we  read  of,  was  one  of  his  fcholars. 
Wonderful  inliances  of  his  ftrcngth  are  recorded,  Pnufan,  vi. 
14.  In  a  jTieoting  of  philofophers,  when  by  the  tailurc  of  a 
pillar  the  edifice  tiireateiied  to  fall,  Milo  is  (iiid  to  have  fup- 
ported  it,  and  faved  them  all,  Strab,  vi.  263.  No  one  could 
move  him  from  his  place,  I^.i;i.  vii.  20.  nor  force  a  pomegra- 
nat  •  from  his  hand,  (priiicr  iimicaw,J  -/Elian,  ii.  24.  irJe  was 
fix  times  viclor  at  tlic  olympic  games,  Diodor,  xii.  9.  Confi- 
dence in  liis  llrcngth,  however,  proved  his  ruin,  Juvenal,  x.  10.; 
for  traveiliiig  alone  throu^.;li  a  wood,  he  perceived  a  tree  cleft 
with  wedges*,  attempting  with  l;is  iiands  and  feet  to  tear  it  a- 
funder,  the  wed.^a-s  lell  out,  a:id.  t!ic  tree  clofing  upon  him,  he 
could  not  extricLC  iiiudclf.  1  hus  he  became  tue  prey  of  wild 
bealls,  Strab,  th,\  VaL  Alax.  ix.  12.  exL  9.-,  in//,  xv.  16.; 
Oviu.  if:  Ihuiey  609.  I'aulanias  fays,  of  wolves,  which  abound- 
ed ill  t:.;.t  country.  //'/<.. 

Under  ISiiio,  Cruton  was  in  its  mod  flouiifliing  flate.  Its 
walls  inclciicci  a  ciicuniference  of  tv/clve  miles,  Liv,  xxiv.  3. 
Ot  all  the  cv  lonicb  fent  out  from  Greece,  it  alone  ailiiled  the 
moilier  C'ju;itry  wlicii  invaded  b)  the  Perfians.  The  iofs  luf- 
t^incd  in  tlic  baltie  againii  the  »Sybaritcs,  i\nd  the  coufeuuences 
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of  fuccefs,  proved  fatal  to  Croton.  Riches  introduced  luxury, 
which  by  degrees  contaminated  the  virtue  of  its  inhabitants. 
Not  long  after  they  were  defeated  by  the  Locrians,  who  were 
Icfs  corrupt,  with  nearly  the  fame  inequality  of  numbers 
with  which  they  had  prevailed  againft  the  Sybarites,  there  be- 
ing only  15,000  Locrians  againft  120,000  Crotonians,  Jujlin* 
XX.  3.  This  ftroke,  however,  rcftorcd  them  to  their  former 
virtue,  and  cn:<bled  them  to  make  a  brave,  though  unfuccefll 
ful  refiftance,  againft  Dionyfius  of  Syracufe,  lb.  5.  who  took 
their  citadel  by  ftratagem,  Z/v.  xxiv.  3.  They  fuffered  much 
in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus ;  fo  that  in  the  time  of  Hannibal  they 
could  not  mufter  above  20,000  men,  Liv.  xxiii.  30.  and  fcarcely 
one  half  of  the  city  was  inhabited,  Id.  xxiv.  3.  It  was  there- 
fore eafily  taken  by  tlie  Bruitiiy  who  were  in  alliance  with 
Hannibal ;  but  the  citadel  was  defended  by  the  nobles  of  the 
place,  who,  as  was  the  cafe  at  that  time  in  all  the  ftates  of 
Italy,  for  what  reafon  it  is  not  'faid,  favoured  the  Romans, 
and  the  populace  the  Carthaginians,  lb,  2.  Tlie  Crotoniatesi 
being  hard  prefTed,  at  laft  agreed  to  retire  to  Locri,  and  the 
city  was  given  to  the  Bruitn^  lb.  3. 

Croton  never  made  any  figure  alter  the  fecond  Punic  war. 
The  Greeks,  however,  recovered  poil'eflion  of  it,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony  was  fent  thither,  Liv,  xxxiv.  45.  It  is  now  an  in- 
confidcrablc  place.  The  Efaro,  which  anciently  flowed  througk 
the  centre  of  the  town,  Liv,  xxiv.  3.  now  runs  in  a  low  ftony 
bed,  at  a  dillance,  north  of  the  gates.  In  fummer  the  climate 
is  faid  to  be  unhealthy.  It  has  very  little  commerce  j  its  prin- 
cipal commotlitics  arc  chcefe  and  corn. 

At  a  few  miles  dillance  from  Croton  flood  Petilia  or  Pete^^ 
fiay  founded  by  Pliilociik'tcs,  from  Mclibcea,  a  city  in  Thefi'aly 
at  the  foot  oi  mount  (>il.ij  8/ rub,  vi.  254.  on  a  rugged  moun- 
tain, now  Slrougoii^  L.id  by  Strabo  to  belong  to  Luc^'nia,  lb, 
but  by  Pliny,  to  the  hruiti't^  who  joins  with  it  mount  Clibanus, 
iii.  10.  'ihe  inhabitants  fignaliicd  their  fidelity  to  tlie  Ro- 
mans in  the  war  wiili  Hannibal,  Llv,  \*xiii.  20.  nor  did  they 
furrender,  till,  after  having  endured  a  fiegc  of  feverai  months, 
tliey  were  forced  to  iubniit  by  famir.e,  7^.  30.  In  a  valley 
near  this  place  ]\:ncellus,  tlic  illuiirious  rival  of  Hannibal,  was 
cut  oil' by  an  nmbulcade,  L'lv,  xxvii.  28. 

The  fouth  part  of  Italy  was  anciently  called  MAGNA 
GR-^CIA,  Pl'w,  iii.  5.-,  S'mb.  vi.  253.;  OvJii,  i'^ilh  iv.  64.; 
Polyb,  ii.  39.  or  ]Majok,  Lttj,  x\m.  7.;  Jujiin,  xx.  2.  alio  vE- 
TUS  Ct  MAGNA,   (^-tolkolIol  Kcii  jutyoLhuj^  Pc/)b.  iii.  1 1 8.    Lut  this 
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name  had  fallen  into  difnfe  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  Oral,  W,  '^-. 
iii.  34.  How  much  of  Italy  it  comprehended  is  uncertain.' 
Seneca  fays  the  whole  coaft  of  the  Tufcan  fea  was  called  by 
that  name,  ad.  Hdv.  6.  and  Strabo  extends  it  alfo  to  Sicily, 
Ibid.  Servius  on  Virgil  fays  that  Italy  was  called  /uayxKn  'Ekkol^, 
becaufe  all  the  cities  from  Tarentum  to  Cumx  were  founded 
by  the  Greeks.  Livy  fcems  to  reftrift  it  to  the  coaft  between 
Tarentum  and  Locriy  xxii.  61.  but  mentions  alfo  the  coaft  of 
the  Tufcan  fea,  viii.  27.  and  always  diftinguilhes  the  Grecian 
ftates  from  tlieir  Italian  neighbours,  Ibid,  j  thus  the  people  of 
Croton  and  Locri  from  the  Bruttii,  Ibid.  &  xxiii.  30.  xxiv.  i. 
&  2.  the  people  of  Tarentum  and  Heraclea  from  the  Meffltpii 
and  Lucanij  viii.  24.  &c.  When  Gracia  Magna  therefore  is 
mentioned,  the  Grecian  ftates  in  Italy  only  are  to  be  undcr- 
ftood,  Cic.  ibid.'y  Ftolemaj.  iii.  i.  Livy  calls  Greece  Proper 
GRiECiA  UiLterior,  vii.  26.  and  a  flamf  in  Plautus  calls  the 
country  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy  Gr;ecia  Exotica,  Menach.  ii. 
I.  12.  in  allufion  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks  calling  the 
people  of  ail  other  nations  except  their  own,  Barbarians.  The 
epithet  Magna  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  given  it  by  the  Romans 
en  account  of  its  vicinity,  Scaliger.^in  Fe/L  Pliny  fays,  that  pi 
fmall  part  of  Italy  was  called  Grtccia  ALfgna,  on  account  of 
the  fertility  of  its  foil  and  the  excellence  of  its  climate,  iii.  5.; 
and  Feftus  fays,  Italy  (In  general)  was  called  Major  Gr^cia^  be- 
caufe there  were  in  it  many  and  great  ftates  that  came  from 
Gretce.  Perhaps  the  name  originated  from  thefe  ftate^  being 
fupcrior  in  power  and  extent  to  their  mother  countries. 

Strabo  fays,  that  in  his  time,  except  the  cities  Tarentum, 
Rhegium,  and  Naples,  all  the  reit  had  aiTumed  foreign  cus- 
toms or  become  barbarous,  ( ex/3f^a^/3a^w73-a/j.  Ibid.  Cicero 
mentions  thefe  as  Greek  cities,  and  adds  Locri  and  Heraclea^ 
pro  Arch.  5. 

Auguftus  divided  Italy  into  eleven  parts  or  regions,  •  P///?. 
iii.  5./  6,  Jin. ^9'f'  23.  But  this  divifion  was  not  re- 
garded after  his  death ;  only  the  name  of  Gallia  Cifalpina  was 
generally  difcontinued,  and  that  of  Italy  extended  nearly  to  its 
prefent  limits. 

Auguftus  erefted  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  Fonnny  called  MILLI- 
ARIUM  AUREUM,  where  all  the  public  ways  terminated. 
The  miles,  however,  were  not  reckoned  from  it,  but  from  the 
gates  of  the  city,  along  all  the  roads  to  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire, and  marked  on  ftones  5  hence  lapis,  a  ft  one,  is  put  for  a 
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mile.  At  fmaller  diftances  there  were  ftones  for  travellers  to 
reft  on,  and  to  alTift  thofe  who  alighted  to  mount  their  horfes, 
for  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  ufe  ftirrups.  From  the  princi- 
pal ways  there  were  crofs-roads  (diverticuloy)  which  led  to 
fome  lefs-noted  place,  to  a  country  villa,  or  the  like ;  whence 
redire  ex  divert icvlo  in  viarr.y  to  return  from  a  digreflion  to  the 
principal  fuhjeft. 

The  public  ways  were  named  either  from  the  pcrfons  who 
firft  laid  them  out,  or  from  the  places  to  which  they  led  .The 
chief  of  tliem  were. 

Via  APPIA,  begun  by  ^ppius   ClauditiSy  the  Cenfor,  a.  U. 
441.;   Liv,  ix.  29.-,  Diodor,   xx.    36.   called   Regina   viarum, 
Stct.Jih.  ii.  2.  12.  extending   from   the  porta   Capenay  firft  to 
Capua,    and  from  thence  through  Samnium    and   Apulia  to 
Brundufium,  Sirab.  v.  233.  about  360  miles.  Id.  vi.  283.    Ap- 
pius  carried   it  no  farther  than  Capua,  above  130  miles,  Fron^ 
tin, pr inc.  de  aquad.\  and  indeed  it  is  hardly  credible   he  could 
have  carried  it  fo  far  during  the  courfe  of  one  cenforfhip,  al- 
though he  continued  in  office  beyond  the  ufual  time  of  eigh- 
teen montlis,  Liv.  ix.  33.     By  whom,  or  at  what  time  it  was 
completed,  is  uncertain.     The  chief  towns  and  ftagcs  (m  nfto^ 
nes)  between  Rome  and  Brundufium  were,  Ariciay  Forum  Ap^ 
pii^  Tarradnoy  Fundi y  Minttirnify  Sinuejfay  Capua  ;   Caiidium^ 
Beneventtfnty    Equotutuuniy   Herdoniay   Canujtuniy   BariuWy   Eg^ 
natiOy  BRUNDUSIUM.     Between  Forum  Appii  and  Terra- 
cina,  there  was,  along  the  road,  a  canal  or  ditch,  through  the 
pdus  Pontinoy  v.  Pomptinay  (or  palits   Satunfy  Virg.    jEn.   vii. 
801.)  on  which  travellers  ufed  to  fail  in   a  boat  drawn  by  a 
mule,  Horat.   Sat.  i.   5.   9.  —  25.  chiefly  in  the  night  time^ 
Strab.  V.  233.     That  part  of  the  Appian  way  is  now  quite  im- 
paffable,  from  the  augmentation  of  this  marHi,  the  exhalations 
of  which  are  fo  noxious,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  fleep  near  it   a 
^  fingle  night.     Travellers,  therefore,  are  now  obliged  to  make  a 
circuit  hy  Cafa  Nuova  and  Plpernoy  up  towards  the  foot  of  the  Ap- 
penines.    Several  parts  of  the  Via  Appia  flill  remain  entire.    It 
is  coi^ered  with  bro^irl  ftones  fo  artfully  joined,  that  they  appear 
like  one  ftone. There  was  another  way  which  led  to  Brun- 
dufium, called  Via  MiiNUCiA  or  Numicia,  Horat.  ep.  i.  18.  20. 
but  by  what  places  it  paflcd   is   uncertain.     The  old  Scholiaft 
fays,  it  went  through  the  country  of  tlte  Sabincs. 

Via  FLAMINIA,  extending  through  Etruria  and  Umbria 
to  Ariminum  •,  made  by  C.  Flamlnius  the  Cenfor,  a.  U.  533^ 
Liv.  epit.  XX. ;  Strabo  fays,  by  Flaminius  the  conful,  v.  218. 
ihe  colleague  of  M.  -ffirailius  Lepidus;  a.  U,  ^66^  Liv.  xxxviii. 
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42.  repaired  by  Auguftus,  Suet,  Aug.  30.;  Dioy  liii.  This 
roud  was  extended  by  jEmilius  Lepidus,  the  conful  above  men- 
tioned, from  Ariminum  to  Bononia,  and  from  thence  to  A- 
quilcia,  near  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  whence  it  was  called  Fia 
JEMlLlAy  Strab.  ib,  but  Pliny  gives  a  different  account, 
xxxix.  2.  There  was  another  Via  EMILIA,  through  Pifjc 
and  Luna  to  Sabata,  and  from  thence  to  Deriona  in  Liguria, 
made  by  iEmilius  Scaurus,  who  dug  a  navigable  canal  from 
Placcntia  to  Parma,  Strabo,  ibid. 

Via  AURELIA  went  along  the  coaft:  of  Etruria,  Cic,  Cat. 
li.  4.  and  farther  from  the  fea  ;  Via  CASSIA,  in  the  middle 
between  the  Via  Aurelia  and  F/arniniaj  Cic.  Phil.  xii.  9.  when 
or  by  whom  they  \Cere  made  is  uncertain. 

There  were  other  roads  in  Etruria  near  the  Via  Flamiuiaj  or 
falling  into  it,  as,  V.a  Clodia,  v.  Claudia,  Ovid,  Pynt,  i.  8. 
Annia,  Augusta,  Cornelia,  Ciminia,  &c.  known  only 
from  infcriptions.  There  was  a  road  which  led  from  Cremona 
to  Mantua  and  Verona,  called  Via  Posthumia,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,  hijL  iii.  21. 

Of  the  roads  fouth  of  the  Tiber  tlie  mofl  noted,  next  to  the 
Via  Appiay  were,  the  Via  VALERIA,  leatiing  from  Tibur  to 
the  country  of  the  Marfi,  and  to  Corfmium,  the  capital  of  the 
Pclii;ni,  Strah.  v.  237.  &  238.  and  the  Via  LATINA,  running 
in  the  middle  between  the  two  former,  and  f  dling  into  the 
Via  Aj-pia  at  Cafiiium^  or  rather  Cafllinum,  Strab.  ib,  often 
mentioned  by  Livy,  ii.  39.  x.  36.  xxii.  1  2.  xxvi.  8. 

TIiC  way  by  winch  the  Sabint-s  brought  tlieir  fait  from  the 
fea  over  the  bridge  of  the  Anio,  was  called  Via  .'^ALARIA, 
Fefius,  J iv,  vli.  9.;  Tacit,  hij}.  iii.  82.  beginning  from  the 
fcrta  CoIIina,  nnd  not  of  great  length,   Strab   v.  228. 

There  is  a  Via  Cnmpafia  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  Aug,  94. 
the  (!irc6Hon  of  wliich  is  uncertain. 

"^1  he  princirnl  \v..vs  nanied  from  the  towns  to  wliich  they 
led  were,  Via  Nomentana,  to  Nomentum,  called  alfo  FicuL- 
NENSis,  J.:v.  iii.  j;2.;  Suet.  Ntr,  48.  falling  into  the  Via  Sala^ 
riay  Strab,  ib,  —  Tihl^rtina,  to  Tibur,  where  the  Via  Valeria 
bcg'.in  ;  CoLi.ATiNA,  to  Crjllatia  ;  Prv^nestina,  to  Pr^ncfle : 
Lae/can*,  or  Lavican  \,  to  Lab'icuniy  Liv.  iv.  41.;  G\bina, 
to  Gahiiy  Liv.  ii.  ii.-,  AunLATiNA,  to  Ardeay  Fed  us ;  Lau- 
KENiJKA,  X.Q  Laurctituvi ;  and  Ostiensis,  to  O/Z/Vz,  Plin.  ep. 
ii.  17. 

All  thcfc  roads  were  made  and  repaired  at  the  public  ex- 
pcncc,  Liv,  ix.  43. j   Suet,  Aug,  30. 
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Modern  Dlvlftons  of  Italy. 


Savoy 

Piedmont 

Mootfcmt 

Milaa 

Mantua 

Parma 

Modcna 

Venice 

Genoa 

Lacca 


{ 


Tufcany 

St  Marino 

Campagna  di  Roma    | 

Ancona 

Urbino 

St  Petcr'i  Patrimony 

Ombria 

Romania 

Bologna 

Ferrari 

Naples 


CbU/  To-wiu, 
Chambcrry 
TURIN,  Niece 
Cafal 

Milan,  Pavia,  Cremona  *> 

Vlantua  J 

Parma,  Placentia 
Xfodena,  Mirandola 
VENICE,  Padua,  Verona,  Aquileia 
Genoa 
Lucca 

Flcirence,  Sienna,  Plfa,  Leghorn  i 

St  Marmo 

ROME,   Tivoli,   Frefcati,  Oaia,1 

Albano 

Ancona,  I^orctto 
ITrhino,   Pcfaro 
Vitcrbo,  Civita  Vecchia 
■Spoleito,  Perugia 
R.ivenna,  Rimini 
Bologna 
Ferrara 
NAPLES,  Capua,  Amalphi,  Be 

ncvcnto,  Salerno,  Rhcggio 

rcnto,  Brundifi,  Otranto 


i,BcO 


T0  tohemfuhj'SI, 
King  of^SarJioIa. 

Muufcof  Audria.    , 

Duke  oi  Parma. 
Duke  of  Modcna. 
Republic. 
Republic. 
Republic. 
Gland  Duke  of 
Tufcany. 
Republic. 


The  Pope. 


King  of  NapU's. 


HISTORY  ^/-ANCIENT  ITALY. 


ITALY  was  anciently  pofTefled  by  various  tribes  ;  the  north 
of  it  by  the  Gauls,  and  the  fouth  by  different  colonies  from 
Greece.  Its  firft  inhabitants  were  the  Aborigines  ;  their  fii  ik 
king  was  JANUS.  In  his  time,  SATURN  having  been  ex- 
pelled from  Crete  by  his  fon  Jupiter,  after  wandering  throu;:h 
ditFerent  countries,  came  into  Italy;  where  he  was  hofpitably 
entertained  by  Janus,  and  afTumcd  into  a  iharc  of  the  kingdom. 
The  juft  government  and  wife  inftitutions  of  Saturn,  gave  cc- 
cafion  to  the  fable  of  the  Golden  age.  From  him  the  country 
was  called  SATURNIA,  and  that  part  of  it  where  he  chicliy 
refided  LATIUM,  Firg.  jEn.  vii.  320.  &c.;  OviJ.  FajL  i. 
235.;  Dionyf,  i.  36.  &  38. 

The  ^notr'ty   Aus6nes  or  Auruncij    LigureSy    Ofciy   Pcli/gi, 
Sabiniy  Samnites^  Umbri,  i^c\  came  into  Italy  at  different  times, 
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Dionyf.  I.  10.  II.  I2.  Sec.  Dionyfius  makes  the  ^notri  the 
fame  with  the  Abong'uicsy  and  to  come  from  Arcadia,  lb,  60. 
He  fays  they  were  called  Aborigines,  from  their  inhabiting  the 
mount.iins,  (a^o  t;?c  er  tsk  ofioii^  ciKnci'j^q  )  lb.  i^.  but  they 
feem  to  have  derivcii  their  name  rather  from  tlieir  being  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  place,  lb,  10.  They  were  after- 
wards called  Italians^  from  Italus^  one  of  their  kings,    i  2. 

About  fixty  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  EVANDER,  the 
fon  of  Carmenta  a  prophetefs,  brought  into  Latium  a  colony 
of  Arcadians ",  and  by  the  permiflion  of  FAUNUS,  tlic  fon  of 
jP/V///,  and  grandfon  of  Saturn,  Virg.  ^£n.  vii.  48  then  king  of 
the  AborigineSy  built  a  fmall  village  on  a  hill  near  the  Tiber, 
which  he  called  Pallaniiumy  from  the  name  of  his  native  city 
Palanteuniy  whence  that  place  was  afterwards  called  PALA- 
TIUM  or  the  Palatine  mount.  Evandcr  introduced  into  Italy 
the  knowledge  of  letters,  of  mufical  inflruments,  and  of  feve- 
ral  other  ufcful  arts,  Dionyf,  i.  31.  —  34. 

In  the  time  of  Evander  HERCULES  came  into  Italy  after 
his  conquell  of  Gcryon  in  Spain,  and  left  behind  him  a  number 
of  his  followers,  both  of  Trojan  and  Grecian  extraftion,  who 
fettled  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  then  called  Alons  Satnrnius. 
One  CACUS,  a  noted  robber  in  the  neighbourhood,  having 
carried  off  by  Health  fome  oxen  from  Hercules,  was  (lain  by 
him,  Dionyf,  i.  34.  —  45.*,  Liv.  i.  7.;  Ovid.  Fajl.  i.  v.  645, 
which  gave  rife  to  the  fi6lions  of  the  poets,  Firg.  JEn,  viii. 
193.  &c. 

After  the  deftru(flion  of  Troy,  ANTENOR,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  Heneti  from  Paphlagonia,  fettled  at  the  top  of  the  Ha- 
driatic  gulf,  and  built  Fatuvium^  now  Padua,  Liv,  \,  i.;  Virg* 
uE//.  i.  242.  ULYSSES  is  likewife  faid,  in  his  wanderings, 
to  have  come  into  Italy,  and  to  have  refuled  for  fome  time  at 
Circejiy  the  city  of  CircCy  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  called  TV/f- 
g6nu5y  who  founded  Tufciilum,  Ovid,  Fajl,  iv.  69.  This  Te- 
legonus,  going  to  Ithaca  to  fee  Uly fit's,  was  fhip wrecked  on 
that  ifland.  Not  knowing  where  he  was,  he  began  to  plunder 
the  inhabitants ;  and  whxn  UlylTcs  and  rdcniachus  his  fon  came 
out  to  repel  the  invaders,  Tclegonus  ignorantly  in  the  fcuffle  flew 
his  father,  as  Oedipus  did  iiaius,  Ovid,  Fafl,  \,  i.  114.  whence 
^ujculumy  from  its  lofty  fituation,  is  called  Telegoni  juga  parri- 
ciday  Horat.  od.  iii.  29.  8. 

About  the  fame  time,  DIOMEDES,  the  fon  of  Tydeus  and 
king  of  ^tolia,  another  of  the  Grecian  heroes  in  the  w^ar  a- 
gainft  Trey,  unwilling  to  return  to  his  native  country  on  ac- 
pgunt  of  the  infidelity  of  his  wife  JEgiuJe,  pafl'ed  over  into 
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Apulia,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Daunas^  king  of  that 
country,  which  was  called  Daunla  after  his  name.  Diomed 
built  feveral  cities,  particularly  Arpi^  called  alfo  Argos  Hlppi" 
uniy  jirgynpa  or  An^vrlppa^  Ovid.  Met.  14.  456.;  F^i/i,  iv.  76.J 
Virg.  JEn.  xi.  246.;  Plin.  iii.  li./.  16.  2. 

In  the  time  of  Atys  king  of  Lydia,  one  of  the  defcendants 
of  Hercules,  a  colcny  from  that  country,  during  a  famine,  fet 
fail  for  Smyrna  under  the  condudt  of  Tyrrhenus,  the  king's 
fon,  and  landed  in  Unibria,  Hcrakt,  i.  94.  CrofTmg  the  Ap- 
penines  they  are  faid  to  have  built  twelve  cities,  one  of  them 
called  Tarqtiinii  from  Tarcoriy  a  diftinguiihed  chief  among 
them.  The  wliole  country  was  called  Tyrrhenia,  afterwards 
Tktjfcla  or  Etnirlay  Strab.  v.  219. 

But  the  moil  famous  of  all  thofe  foreigners  who  came  into 
Italy  was  -5iNEAS,^  the  fon  of  Anchifcs  and  Venus,  defcendcd 
from  the  royal  family  of  Trov. 

DA RD ANUS,  the  fon  of  J:ip'jter  by  EUaray  the  daughter 
of  AtlaSy  was  the  founder  of  the  Trojan  nation,  and  confe- 
quently  of  the  Romans.  Dionyfius  fays  he  was  a  native  of  Ar* 
cadia,  i  61.  Strabo,  of  Samothracia,  vii.  ^//.  Virgil,  of  Italy, 
JEn.  iii.  167.  Having  removed  into  Afia,  he  married  Batea^ 
the  daughter  of  Tencer^  kin;^  of  Phrygia,  and  built  a  city  called 
Dardaniay  and  afterwards  TROT  A,  D'ofiyf.  ibid.  From  Dar* 
danus  the  Trojans  were  called  l)arduindi£.  His  defcendants 
and  fucceflbrs  were,  \,  Erichtkcnius  ;  i,Tros,  whence  Troja^ 
the  city  Troy  and  Troesj  the  Trojans  ;  3  /////,  from  whom 
Troy  was  ciillcd  Ilium ;  4.  Laomedon ;  and  6.  Pridmus,  the 
laft  kin  '  of  Troy. 

The  great  grandfather  of  ^.ricas  wns  fardcuSy  tiie  fon  of 
Tros  and  brother  of  Ilus  ;  his  grnndfiither  v/as  CapySy  the  fa- 
ther of -^wr/^/T^j-.  PRIAM  having  refufcd  to  reitorc  Helhia^ 
the  wife  of  Mi'Tielnus  king  of  Sparta,  whom  his  fon  Parir.  had 
carried  off,  was  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  all  the  ilates 
of  Greece,  commanded  by  ^^gamemnotiy  the  ll^ot^icr  of  Mene- 
laus,  and  kinr  of  Myceme.  Trov  underwent  a  firtre  of  ten  years^ 
being  defended  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  HECfOR,  the  fon  of 
Priam.  At  laft  Heclor  was  flain  bv  ACHILLES,  the  bravell  of 
the  Greeks,  who  himfclf  was  alfo  killed  foon  after  by  the  treach- 
ery of  Paris,  Troy  is  faid  to  have  been  taken  by  a  ftratngem 
of  the  Greeks,  fur^rrclted  by  Ulvilos,  the  kin^r  of  Ithaca.  They 
reared  a  large  wooden  image  in  tlie  form  of  a  horfe,  and  in- 
clofed  in  it  a  number  of  armed  men.  Thi^  they  pretended  to 
be  a  vow  to  pacify  tlie  wrath  of  the  goddels  Miticrva^  for  an 
image  of  that  goddcfs  which  HlyfTes  and  Diomedes  had  ilolea 
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from  hcT  temple  in  Troy.  The  Trojans,-  deceived  by  the  falfc 
information  of  SINON,  a  pretended  deferter  from  the  Greeks^ 
brought  the  horft!  into  the  city,  and,  as  on  facred  occafionSy 
devoted  themfelves  to  feftivity.  The  armed  men  being  let  out 
of  the  horfe  by  Sifion,  opened  the  gates,  and  admitted  their 
companions.  They  fall  upon  the  city.  Priam  is  flain  by  Pyrr» 
hus^  the  fon  of  Achilles,  and  mod  of  the  citizens  are  put  to 
the  fword,  or  reduced  to  captivity.  Jf  tieas^  made  his  efcape 
•amidft  the  flames,  carrying  his  father  Anchlfes  on  his  back, 
■who  held  the  facred  things  arid  houfehold-gods  in  his  hands. 
Afcntuus  or  Inlusy  the  fon  of  ^neas,  ran  by  his  father's  fide, 
having  his  left  hand  linked  in  his  father's  right.  Creufa^  the 
•wife  Of  uil-neas,  followed  behind  ;  but  by  fome  accident,  mif- 
fing her  way,  was  loft  ;  nor  could  (lie  be  found,  although 
-/Rncas  retumeil  to  fcarch  for  her. — This  is  the  account  of  Vir- 
gil, who,  thoui^h  he  embelliflies  fat^ls,  yet  feldom  relates  any 
thing  for  which  there  is  not  fome  foundation  in  hiftory.  He 
indeed  fuppofes  fome  events  to  have  happened  in  the  time  of 
his  hero,  which  took  place  at  a  different  period.  But  in  other 
refpf6ls  the  fafts  recorded  in  the  ^ne'id  are  found  to  have  a 
wonderful  agreement  with  the  accounts  of  ancient  hiftorians. 

j5:near.  having  collefted  his  friends,  and  fuch  as  had  efcaped 
from  the  flames  of  Troy,  and  from  the  Greeks,  took  pofleffion 
of  firong  places  on  mount  Ida.  Great  numbers  afterwards 
flocked  to  him  ;  fo  that  the  Creeks  finding  it  imprafticable  to 
reduce  them,  granted  them  pcrmifTion  to  depart  in  fafety  to 
whatever  place  thev  pleafed.  Apneas,  having  built  a  fleet,  in 
the  harbour  of  yintatidros,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida, 
Virg.  jn.n  iii.  6.  failed  with  twenty  Ihips,  Ih.  i.  381  firft  to 
^kroce^  where  he  founded  a  city  called  after  his  name  ^nea^ 
or  Efifiry  or  .EfwciiLr^  Virg.  yEn.  iii.  i8.-,  from  thence  to  />*•- 
iosj  then  to  Crete.  Being  obliged  to  leave  this  place  by  a  pef- 
tilence,  he  failt-d  round  Pelopoiwefusy  and  having  efcaped  from 
ftorm,  touched  upon  two  fmall  iflands  called  Stropkades^  in 
the  Ionian  fca,  (the  abode  of  the  harpies,  Virg  Mn,  iii,  210.) 
then  he  paflcd  by  Zacyr.ihiis^  Dulieh'nnni  Same  or  CephaJeuia^ 
and  Iihitca.  He  landed  in  Epire,  firft  at  Aclluwy  where  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  lb.  27 r.;  next  at  Buthrotumy  where  he 
found  /Uidromacht^  the  wife  of  He£lor,  married  to  HelenuSy 
'one  of  the  Tons  of  Priam,  who  governed  that  country,  as  guar- 
dian to  Molcf>iis  the  fon  ci  Psrrhus^  her  former  hufband.  Pyrr- 
hus  was  flain  by  Orcjtes^  the  fon  cf  Agamemnon,  for  depriving 
him  of  /-A/vA/'r/.v,  the  daughter  of  Mentl.'us  ai^u  llek-nij,  who 
had  been  betrothed  to  Orcltcs,  and  whom  Pyrrhus,  deferting  An- 
dromache, 
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dromache,  had  married,  Ih.  325.  &c.;  Paufan.  ii.  23.  Hele- 
nus  being  endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  foretold  to  -^neas 
what  was  to  befal  him,  and  gave  him  directions  concerning 
his  voyage,  Dion^.  i.  5 1 .  i^neas  having  failed  pafl  the  Ce» 
raunian  mountains,  crofTed  over  into  Italy.  He  ofl^ered  up  fa- 
crifices  to  Juno  in  her  temple  on  the  Japygian  or  Salentine  prd^ 
montory,  lb,  547.  but  (laid  only  a  ihort  time  there  from  an  ap- 
prehenfion  of  the  Greeks,  who  then  poflefled  thofe  parts,  lb,  396. 
&  550.  Having  therefore  cruifed  along  the  bay  of  Farentum, 
and  coaft  of  Bruttii,  and  having  pafTed  the  t return  Sicuiunt, 
without  entering  it,  he  landed  on  the  country  of  the  Cyclops 
in  Sicily,  near  the  foot  of  mount  /Fxn^y  lb.  569.;  then  having 
taken  up  Achemenides,  who  had  been  left  there  three  months 
before  by  Ulyfles,  lb.  645,  from  fear  of  Polyphemus,  a  gigan- 
tic Cyclops,  he  fet  fail  again,  v.  666^  and  having  cruifed  along 
the  eaft  and  fouth  coafts  of  Sicily,  he  next  entered  the  port  of 
Drep^nunty  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  north  of  Liiybaum^ 
707  at  the  foot  of  mount  Eryx,  Here  he  loft  his  father  An- 
cb'ifes.  Having  departed  from  thence  (at  which  time  the  fub- 
jcft  of  the  iEneid  properly  begins,  i.  34.),  he  was  driven  by  a 
ftorm  on  the  coaft  of  jifrica,  near  Carthage, 

This  city,  according  to  Virgil,  had  lately  been  built  by  a 
colony  from  Tyre,  under  the  conduft  of  DIDO,  the  widow  of 
SichauSi  whom  Pygmalion y  her  brother,  the  king  of  Tyre,  from 
envy  of  his  riches,  had  flain,  Virg,  /En,  i.  340.  Dido  received 
-£neas  with  great  hofpitality,  and  falling  in  love  with  him> 
wifhed  him  to  ihare  with  her  the  government  of  Carthage  ; 
but  he,  bent  on  failing  for  Italy,  to  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  urged  by  many  intimations  of  the  gods,  left  her;  upon 
which  (he,  in  defpair,  flew  heifclf. 

Virgil  fuppofes  Dido  contemporary  with  ^.neas  ;  whereas 
others  make  her  two  or  three  ages  pofterior  to  him.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  anachronifnis  which  the  poet,  for  the  fake  of 
cmbellifhment,  has  admitted  into  the  uiEneid. 

After  failing  from  Carthage,  iEneas  was  compelled,  by  force 
of  weather,  to  make  for  Sicily.  He  again  landed  at  Drelumumy 
the  city  of  Acej}esy  where  he  celebrated  various  g.ip'.cs  in  ho- 
nour of  his  father,  V'trg,  JEfi.  v.  Here  he  left  fuch  of  his 
companions  as  were  aged  and  infirm,  and  founded  a  city  for 
them,  lb.  755.  called  after  the  name  of  his  friend,  Ac  est  a, 
lb.  718.  ^GLSTA,  Dionyf,  i.  52.  or  Segesta,  C'tc.  Vcrr.  iv.  33* 
and  built  a  temple  to  Venus  on  the  top  of  mount  Eryx,  V'trg. 
lb.  759.  Dionyfms  fays,  of  mount  Elymus,  i.  53. 
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From  hence  -3^.neas  failed  for  Italy.  He  firft  landed  at 
Cumay  where  he  confulted  the  oracle  of  the  Sibyl ;  and  ac- 
companied by  her,  according  to  Virgil,  vifitcd  the  infernal  re- 
gions to  procure  an  interview  with  his  father.  Having  left 
CumXj  he  at  laft  landed  at  Laurent  urn  ^  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber. 

LATINUiS,  the  fon  of  Fawnus^  was  then  king  of  the  Abo» 
rrgines.  Hearing  of  the  arrival  of  forrigners>  he  at  firft  de- 
termined to  repel  them  by  force  *,  but  changing  his  mind, 
he  made  an  alliance  with  ^'neas,  and  ratified  it  by  giving  him 
his  only  daughter,  Lavima,  in  marriaije.  jEneas  built  a  city 
near  the  place  where  he  hud  landed,  which  he  called  Lavinii:m^ 
from  the  name  of  his  wife,  Dlomf  i.  57.  —  61.  about  two 
years  after  the  deft  ru£l  ion  of  Troy,  lb.  63.  before  Chrift, 
1 1 83.  But  Virgil  fuppofes  j^Ineas  to  have  fpent  fcven  years 
in  his  voyages,  JEn   x-  fin,  v.  616. 

TURN  US,  king  of  the  Rtituliy  to  whom  Lavinia  had  been 
betrothed  before  the  arrival  of  ^neas,  taking  it  amifs  that  a 
foreigner  was  preferred  before  him,  made  war  on  I^atinus  and 
^neas.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  both  Latinus  and  Tur- 
nus  fell,  Dionyf.  i.  64.  Livy  fays  that  only  Latinus  was  ilaini 
i.  2.  Both  agree  that  ^'  neas  gained  the  vi£lory,  and  fucceed- 
cd  to  the  crown  of  his  father-in-law.  But  he,  too,  about  four 
years  after,  fell  in  battle,  fighting  againll  MezentiuSy  king  of 
the  Tufcans,  to  whom  Turnus  or  his  dcfccndants  had  applied 
for  affiftance. 

Virgil  gives  a  quite  diiTerent  account  of  this  matter.  He 
fuppofes  almcft  all  the  dilfercnt  (tntcs  and  petty  kings  of  Italy 
to  form  a  combination  againft  -^'neas,  who  was  fupported  by 
no  alliance  but  that  of  Evander.  Iving  Latinus  is  reprefented 
as  an  old  man,  incapable  of  taking  any  pcrlonal  concern  in  the 
war.  After  various  eng  gcments,  in  which  many  on  both 
fides  fellj  the  chief  of  whom,  on  the  fide  of  Tumusy  were, 
Mezeniius  and  his  fon  LaufuSy  and  an  illuilrious  female  warrior, 
CAMILLA  ;  on  the  fide  of  j^.neas,  b,ifus  and  Erycilusy  and 
Patlasy  the  fon  of  Evander ;  it  was  at  laft  determined  that 
JEneas  and  Turnus  ftiould  decide  their  difTerences  in  finglc 
combat:  Turnus  falls,  and  ^neas  obtains  Lavinia  as  the  prize 
of  his  vi£lory. 

After  the  death  of  j3ineas,  ASCANIUS  or  lULUS,  his 
fon,  fucceedcd.  ^  Livy  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  born  of 
Creufa  or  Lair.r/uiy  but  fays,  that  by  reafon  of  his  youth  he 
was  unfit  for  the  government,  and  thf  reforc  that  Lavinia  ruled 
during  liis  minority,  i.  3.^  but  Dionyfius  takes  no  notice  of 
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this.  He  relates  that  Afcanius,  upon  his  accefiion  to  the 
throne,  being  befieged  by  Mezentius,  fent  propofals  for  an  ac- 
commodation ;  but  provoked  by  the  intolerable  terms  which 
were  offered  him,  among  the  reft,  that  all  the  wine  produced 
in  Latium  (hould  be  annu  illy  fent  into  Etruria  ;  having  confe- 
crated  the  fruit  of  the  vine  to  Jupiter,  (whence  the  feftival, 
ViNALiA,  Ovid,  Fofl.  iv.  877.)  he  m^de  a  vigorous  fally  in 
the  night-time,  routed  the  enetny,  and  forced  Mezentius  in 
his  turn  to  fue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  him,  Dionjf.  • 
i.  65. 

Afcanius  built  a  new  city,  called  ALuA  LONGA,  to  which 
he  transferred  the  feat  of  government,  about  thirty  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Lavinium,  Ih,  66, 'y  Liv.  i.  3, 

The  Alban  kings  after  Afcanius,  for  400  years,  Strab.  v. 
p,  229.  were,  i.  Sylvius y  which  became  a  family  name  to  all 
his  fucceflbrs  ;  2.  Lai  in  us ;  3.  Alba;  4.  Atys ;  5.  Capys  ;  6. 
Capeius  \  7.  Tiber! nus^  who  being  drowned  in  cro fling  the  Al- 
biila,  gave  the  name  of  Tiber  is  to'  the  river;  8.  Agrippa ; 
9.  Romulus  Sylvius ;  I  o.  AventinuSy  who  gave  name  to  the 
mountain,  being  buried  there;  and  11.  Proca^  Liv.  i.  3. 

Dionyfius  fays,  that  Sylvius  was  not  the  fon  of  Afcanius, 
but  his  brother,  by  Lavinia,  who  brought  him  forth  in  a  ivoodj  ' 
(whence  his  name,  ^fod  fylvis  fuit  ortus  in  a/lisy  Ovid.  Faft. 
iv.  41.)  in  the  cottage  of  a  faithful  fervant,  who  had  privately 
carried  her  thither,  left  (he  fhould  fuffer  injury  from  her  ftep- 
fon :  that  the  fon  of  Afcanius  was  called  lULUS,  who,  claim- 
ing the  crown  after  his  father's  death,  w^as  fet  afide  by  the 
fuffrages  of  the  people ;  but  as  a  compenfation  for  the  lofs  was 
inverted  with  the  facred  office  of  high-prieft,  in  feveral  refpefts 
fuperior  to  that  of  king  ;  which  priefthood  continued  hereditary 
in  the  lulian  family,  who  were  the  defcendants  of  this  ///////, 
to  the  time  of  Dionyfius.  From  that  family  Julius  Caefar  and 
Auguftus  were  defccnded,  i.  70.  and  the  frequent  allufions  of 
the  poets  and  hiftorians  of  that  time  to  their  divine  origin,  can- 
not be  properly  underftood  without  fome  acquaintance  with 
their  lineage,  Ovid,  Fajl,  iv.  25.  Sec. 
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PROCA  had  two  fons,  Nuniitor  and  AmuUus,     To  Numi- 
tor,  the  elder,  he  left  the  cro\v'Ti,  to  the  other,  his  treafures- 
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By  means  of  thefe  AMULIUS  fupplanted  his  brother,  aad 
reigned  in  his  (lead.  To  deprive  Numitor  of  all  hopes  of  off- 
fpring,  he  caufed  his  fons  to  be  put  to  death,  and  made  his 
dznghtcr  R/'ea  Sylvia y  ox  Iliay  a  veftal  virgin.  She,  however, 
became  with  child,  Ovid.  Faji,  iii.  21.  and  to  palliate  her  of- 
fence, gave  out  that  it  was  by  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  She 
brought  forth  male  twins,  whom  ^  mulius  ordered  to  be 
thrown  into  the  running  water,  »^and  herfclf  to  be  caft  into  pri- 
fon,  or,  as  fome  fay,  to  be  put  to  death,  Dionyf.  i.  79.  Pro- 
videntially, (forte  quadam  divitiibus^J  fays  Livy,  i.  4.  the  Ti- 
ber had  overflowed  its  banks ;  fo  that  fubfiding,  it  left  the  vcf- 
fel  in  which  the  infants  were  expofed  on  dry  ground.  It  is 
faid  that  a  (he-wolf  coming  that  way  gave  them  fuck,  and*  that 
Faujiulusy  the  keeper  of  the  king's  flock,  found  her  licking 
them  with  her  tongue.  By  him  they  were  carried  to  his  cot- 
tage, to  be  nurfed  by  his  wife  Laurentiay  and  were  brought 
up  by  him  as  his  own  children. 

ROMULUS  and  REMUS,  for  fo  they  were  afterwards  na- 
med, being  thus  miraculoufly  preferved,  when  they  grew  up,  are 
faid  to  have  difcovered  marks  of  their  being  fprung  from  a  nobler 
origin  than  was  thought.  Inftead  of  loitering  among  the  folds, 
they  ufed  to  traverfe  the  forefts  in  hunting,  and  not  only  to  en- 
counter wild  beafts,  but  alfo  to  attack  robbers  loaded  with  booty, 
and  to  divide  the  prey  among  the  fhepherds.  In  one  of  thefc 
excurfions  Remus  was  taken  and  brought  before  Amulius. 
He  was  chiefly  charged  with  having  carried  ofi^  plunder  from 
the  lands  of  Numitor.  He  was  therefore  given  up  to  Numitor 
to  be  punifhed.  In  the  mean  time  Fauftulus,  who  had  hither- 
to paffed  as  their  father,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  Remus,  dif- 
covered to  Romulus  the  fecret  of  their  birth  ;  and  from  certain 
circumftances,  Numitor  almoft  recognized  Remus  for  his  grand- 
fon.  In  (hort,  Amulius  is  flain,  and  Numitor  reftored  to  the 
throne. 

Romulus  and  Remus  refolved  to  build  a  city  in  thofe  places 
where  they  had  had  been  brought  up.  Not  only  their  for- 
mer companions,  but  alfo  a  number  of  Albans  and  others  join- 
ed them.  To  determine  which  of  them  fliould  found  and  go- 
vern the  new  city,  they  had  recourfe  to  omens.  \  difpute 
having  arifen  about  this  matter,  and  in  confequence  a  fcuflle, 
Remus  was  flain.  The  common  (lory  is,  that  he  was  killed 
by  Romulus,  for  having  in  derifion  leapt  over  his  new  walls ; 
or  by  one  Celery  who  had  the  charge  of  building  the  walls, 
Dionyf.  i.  87.;  Liv*  i.  6.j  Ovid.  Fall,  iv.  837. 

ROME 
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ROME  was  founded  about  753  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift.    After  the  city  was  built,  as  Dionyfius  informs  us,  Ro^ 
mulus  aflembled  the  people  to  fettle  their  form  of  government. 
He  himfclf  was  unanimoufly  elefted  King.    The  people  were 
divided  into  three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  ten  curta  or  pa- 
ri(hes.     The  chief  of  a  tribe  was  called  Tribunus,  a  tribune  i 
and  of  a  curioy  Curio.     The  land  was  alfo  divided  into  thirty 
equal  parts,  to  anfwer  to  the  number  of  curia.  Thefe  parts  were 
dmributed  by  lot.     A  certain  portion,  however,  was  firft  ex- 
empted, fuKcient  to  defray  the  expences  of  facrcd  rites  and 
teinples,  and  alfo  for  public  exigencies.     The  people,  in  point 
of  rank,  was  divided  mto  two  orders,  Patricians ^  or  nobility ; 
and  Phhtiansy  or  common  people  j  conneftcd  together  as  pa-- 
tr$ns  and  clients.     It  was  ordained  that  the  Patricians  fliould 
perform  facred  things,  and  take  care  of  the  ftate ;  that  the 
Plebeians  fhould  cultivate  the  ground,  and  exercife  mechanic 
trades  or  handicrafts,  Dtonyf,  ii.  9.     A  third  order  was  after- 
wards added,    called  Equites,  or  Knights.     From  each  tribe 
were  raifed  a  thoufand  foot  foldiers  and  an  hundred  horfe. 
Thefe  were  called  a  legion.     An  hundred  fenators  were  chofen 
to  form  the  public  council ;  each  tribe,  and  each  curia^  no- 
minated three,  which  made  ninety-nine.     Romulus  completed 
the  number  by  nominating  a  prefident. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  to  facred  rites.  The  mod  im- 
portant were  performed  by  the  King  himfelf.  He  aftcd  as 
prieft,  judge,  and  general.  He  v/as  diftinguiflied  by  a  parti- 
cular drefs  called  toga  pratexta^  (a  white  woollen  robe,  fringed 
with  purple,)  and  twelve  officers,  called  H5forSy  who  went  be- 
fore him,  carrying  each  on  his  fhouldcr  a  bundle  of  rods,  witli 
an  axe  ftuck  in  the  middle  of  them.  The  fcnntc  confulted  about 
the  things  which  the  King  laid  before  it.  Senators  were  diitin- 
guiflied  by  a  broad  ftripe  of  purple  on  the  bre.iO:  of  their  tunic. 
The  people  alone,  in  their  aflemblies,  called  Comitiii,  had  the 
power  of  ena£ling  laws,  choofing  magiftrates,  and  declaring 
war.  The  army  was  under  the  command  of  the  King.  The 
chief  officers  of  the  foot  were  called  tribunes^  and  under  them 
centuricjJSy  or  commanders  of  hundreds ;  of  the  cavalry,  />r<r- 
ftElsy  and  under  them  decurionsy  or  commanders  of  tens.  Rq- 
muius  chofe  300  choice  men  to  guard  his  perfon,  whom  he 
.called  Celtresy  and  their  commander,  Prafeil  of  the  Ceicres, 
Dionyf.  ii.  3. —  15. 

To  encrcafe  the  number  of  citizens,  Romulus  opened  an  f/- 
Jylum  or  fancjtuary,  where  fugitives  of  every  kind  from  all  quar- 
ters might  be  fccure.     To  procure  wives  for  his  fubjccls,  he 
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fent  ambafTadors  round  the  neighbouring  ftates  to  requeft  an 
alliance ;  but  his  propofals  were  every  where  reje£^  willi  dif- 
dain.  Romulus  tlierefore,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  cndered 
a  feftival  to  be  proclaimed  in  honour  of  Neptune,  and  prepa- 
ted  to  celebrate  the  games  with  all  poffible  magnificence.  Ma- 
ny came  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  with  their  wives  and 
ehildren,  to  fee  not  only  the  games,  but  alfo  the  new  city. 
V?Tule  the  minds  of  thefe  ftrangers  were  intent  on  the  fpec- 
tacle,  the  Roman  youth,  upon  a  fignal  given,  carried  off  the 
virgins,  as  Dionydus  fays,  to  the  number  of  683,  /.  ii.  r.  30. 
The  parents  fled  home  in  trepidation. 

A  fierce  war  enfued.  If  all  the  ftates  had  united  their  for- 
ces together,  Rome  would  have  been  ruined.  But  their  re- 
ientment  was  too  violent  to  brook  delay.  The  Caninenfes 
therefore,  alone,  made  an  inroad  on  the  Roman  territory. 
Romulus  marched  againft  them,  routed  them  in  battle,  and 
having  flain  their  King  Acron^  prefented  his  fpoils,  called  Jpo^ 
iia  opimaj  to  Jupiter,  to  whom  he  built  a  temple,  under  the 
name  of  Jupiter  FeretriuSy  which  was  the  firft  temple  built  at 
Rome.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  trir 
Umphs  *. 

Romulus  was  nclt  attacked  by  the  Antemnatesj  and  theil  by 
the  Crujiuminiy  both  of  whom  he  likewife  eafily  conquered ; 
and,  inftead  of  deftroying  the  captives,  according  to  tlie  favage 
Cuftom  of  that  age,  he  admitted  them  into  the  freedom  of  the 
city;  which  ufag-C  proved  one  of  the  chief  foundations  of  the 
Roman  greatnefs. 

The  laft  and  moft  dangerous  war  was  from  TATIUS,  king 
of  the  Sabines  ;  who,  having  led  his  army  to  Rome,  got  pot 
feflion  of  the  Capitol,  by  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia^  die  daugh- 
ter of  Sp.  Tarpdt4s  who  commanded  it.  Several  fierce  combats 
took  place  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitollne  hills,  moftly 
with  equal  fuccefs.  At  laft,  when  the  armies  of  both  nations 
were  drawn  up  and  prepared  for  a  decifive  engagement,  the 
Sabine  women,  whofe  wrongs  had  occafioned  the  war,  ruftied 
in  between  them,  in  the  garb  of  fuppliants,  imploring  their  pa- 
tents and  huftjands  to  drop  their  refentment,  and  not  ftain  them- 
felves  by  mutual  flaughtcr.  The  generals  and  armies  on  both 
fides  were  moved.  A  conference  enfued  \  and  they  not  only  con- 
cluded an  alliance,  but  made  one  ttate  out  of  two.  It  was  a- 
greed  that  Romulus  and  Tatius  ftiould  reign  jointly,  and  with 

*  The  Spclia  Opima,  or  the  fpoils  of  the  general  of  the  eouny  flain  by  the 
gefleral  of  the  Romans,  were  only  twice  obtained  afterwards,  i.  by  A.  Comc- 
Iiiit  CoiTus,  who  flew  Lar  Tolumnius,  kinf^  of  the  Vejentet,  a,  u.  318;  and 
s.  by  M.  Claudius  M&rccUus,  who  llcw  VlridomiUru?}  kioe  of  the  Qauls,  a.  )i. 
530. 
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tqu^l  authority ;  that  Rome  fhould  be  the  ieat  of  goveramentf 
but  that  the  people  of  both  nations  (hould  be  called  Quirites^ 
from  Cures  J  the  capital  of  Tatius^  Liv*  i.  13.  The  number 
of  the  fenators  was  doubled,  or  at  lead  much  encreafed,  by 
the  addition  of  new  members  from  the  Sabines.  The  Coeliam 
2ikd  ^irinal  tills  were  zddeA  to  the  city.  Dionyfius  makes, 
this  agreement  between  thefe  two  dates  to  have  been  the  eScSt 
of  an  embafly  of  the  women  to  their  parents,  ii.  45.  &c. 

Some  years  after,  Tatius  being  flain  in  a  tumult  at  Lavini^, 
ufHf  Romulus  again  became  fole  Sovereign. 

The  Fidenates  were  next  fubdued,  and  a  colony  fent  to  their 
cUy*  The  Vejentes^  taking  up  arms  to  avenge  their  caufe^ 
were  alfo  defeated^  and  obliged  to  fue  for  peace. 

Romulus,  elated  with  thefe  fuccefles,  began  to  grow  info- 
lent«  He  foon  after  difappeared,  being  torn  to  pieces,  as  it 
was  faid,  by  the  fenators.  It  was,  however,  commonly  be- 
lieved, fays  Livy,  that  he  had  been  tranflated  to  heaven  \  and 
this  perfuafion  was  confirmed  by  the  folemn  declaration  of  one 
JuHus  Proculusy  who  faid  that  he  faw  him  afcend  to  the  xthe<- 
real  regions,  Liv.  i.  16.  Romulus  reigned  thirty-feven  years, 
and,  according  to  Dionyfius,  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  he  began  to  reign,  ii.  56.  He  was  worftiipped  as  a  god 
srfter  his  death,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  'Ovid.  Fafi. 
iL  475.  and  his  wife  Herftliay  as  a  goddds,  called  Hora,  Id. 
Met.  iv.  v.  I///. 

After  the  death  of  Romulus,  there  was  an  interregnum  for 
a  year.  NUMA  POMPILIUS,  from  Cures,  a  city  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  judi^e  and  religion,  was  cho- 
fen  by  the  fenate  and  people  to  fucceed.  He  was  inaugurated 
after  taking  the  omens ;  for  after  Romulus  it  became  a  cuf- 
tom  that  no  one  ever  entered  on  an  office  without  confulting  the 
aufpices,  or  taking  omens  from  the  flight  of  birds. 

Numa  endeavoured  to  foften  the  ferocity  of  the  Romans  by 
a  fenfe  of  religion,  and  by  laws. 

For  this  purpofe  he  lived  in  peace  with  his  neighbours  du- 
ring the  whole  of  his  reign.  He  built  a  temple  to  J  anus ^ 
which  fhould  be  fhut  in  time  of  peace,  and  open  in  time  of 
war.  It  was  only  once  (hut  from  the  time  of  Numa  to  the 
time  of  Augudus,  at  the  end  of  the  fird  Punic  war. 

Befides  the  general  bodies  of  prieds,  tlie  Pontijicesy  who  had 
the  chief  diredlion  of  facred  things,  the  Augurs^  Who  explain- 
ed omens,  &c.  Numa  indituted  certain  prieds  to  particular 
deities  5  one  to  Jupiter,  called  I'lamen  Dialis  ;  to  Mars,  Fia^i 
men  Martialis ;    and  to  Romulus,  Flamen   ^irinalis ;    four 
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priefteflcs  to  Vcfta,  called  Veftal  Firgins,  who  (hould  keep  the 
facred  fire  always  burning,  &c.  A  round-  fliield  (ancile)  ha- 
vlngy  as  was  fuppofed,  fallen  from  heaven,  Numa  ordered 
eleven  other  Oiields  to  be  made  like  it,  that  it  might  not  be 
ftolen,  and  appointed  twelve  priefts,  called  Salii^  facred  to 
Mars,  to  take  care  of  them  ;  becaufe  the  prefervation  of  this 
ifaield  was  confidered  as  a  pledge  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  em- 
pire. 

To  imprefs  the  minds  of  the  people  vrith  a  veneration  for 
his  inditutions,  Numa  gave  out  that  ^e  made  them  all  by  the 
dire£lion  of  the  goddefs  Egeria,  whom  Livy  calls  his  wife, 
i.  2 1 .  and  ufed  frequently  to  retire  to  a  certain  grove,  as  if  to 
jiold  interviews  with  her,  and  with  the  miifes,  (Camana^)  to 
whom  the  grove  was  confecrated.  To  {hew  of  what  impqrt- 
ante  he  thought  the  obfervance  of  truth  and  fidelity,  he  built 
a  temple  to  FAITH. 

Numa  divided  the  year  into  twelve  lunar  months ;  and  to 
make  it  agree  with  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  appointed  that  every 
fecond  year  an  additional  month,  called  men/ts  IN^FERCALA- 
RIS,  fliould  be  inferted  at  the  end  of  the  year,  confifting  of 
more  or  fewer  days,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  Potitifices.  The  year 
of  Romulus  had  only  ten  months,  and  began  with  March, 

Numa  alfo  divided  the  days  into  fajti  and  nefajli.  On  the 
latter  no  court  of  juftice  nor  aflembly  of  the  people  could  be 
held. 

Numa  reigned  forty-three  years,  and  died  in  the  eighty-third 
year  of  his  age,  Liv,  i.  18.  —  22.5  Dtoti^.  ii.  57.  &  ad  Jin. 

TULLUS  HOSTILIUS  was  chofen  by  the  people  to  fuc- 
ceed.  The  fenate  ratified  their  choice.  TuUus  was  not  only 
unlike  the  former  king,  but  even  more  fond  of  war  than  Ro- 
mulus. His  firlt  war  was  with  the  Albans.  When  the  ar- 
mies of  both  dates  were  ready  to  engage,  it  was  agreed  tliat 
the  public  fortune  fliould  be  determined  by  three  champions  on 
each  fide.  There  happened  to  be  three  twin-brothers  in  each 
army.  Tlie  Romans  are  faid  to  have  been  called  Moratiiy  and 
t!ie  Albans  Curiati't.  They  fought  in  prefence  of  both  armies. 
Two  of  the  Romans  fell ;  the  three  Albans  were  wounded. 
The  furviving  Roman  was  unhurt.  He,  therefore,  to  feparate 
the  Curiatii,  betook  himfelf  to  flight.  They  followed  as  their 
flrength  allowed.  The  Roman,  looking  back,  perceives  them 
following  him  at  a  coiifiderable  dillance  from  one  another,  and 
one  of  them  not  far  oiF.  He  fuddenly  turns  and  difpatches  him  ; 
(b  likewife  the  next,  ahd  then  the  third.  Thus  the  Albans 
>yere  fubjedled  to  tlie  Romans. 

UORATIUS, 
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HORATIUS9  returning  to  the  city  in  triumph,  bearing  the 
iipcttU  of  the  Curtatiiy  was  met  by  his  iifter>  who  had  been  be- 
trochfd  to  one  of  them.  She,  obferving  on  hei  brother's  flioul- 
dcr  the  robe  of  her  lover,  which  (he  herfelf  had  wrought,  teai^. 
ing  her  hair,  and  beating  her  bread,  fcreamed  aloud,  calling 
upon  the  deceafed  by  name.  The  fierce  youth,  provoked,  at 
the  lamentation  of  his  (ifter  upon  his  vi£lory,  and  amidft  b 
great  public  joy,  ftabbed  her  wich  his  fword.  For  this'^a* 
trocious  deed  he  was  tried  and  condemned  by  two  judges  (ifhf 
umviri)  appointed  bv  the  King.  Horatius  appealed  from  thU 
fentence  to  the  people,  who,  at  the  intercefiion  of  his  father, 
acquitted  him,  rather  from  an  admiration  of  his  bravery  than 
from  the  juflice  of  his  caufe.  He  wa;,  however,  appointed 
to  make  certain  expiations,  and  obliged  to  pafs,  as  it  were,  un- 
der a  yoke  *,  like  a  vanquifhed  enemy,  with  his  head  covered.- 

Mettus  FuffetitiSy  the  diftator  of  the  Albans,  did  not  long 
quietly  fubmit  to  the  fovercignty  of  Rome.  He  fecretly  infli- 
gated  the  Fidenates  and  Vejentts  to  revolt,  by  a  promife  of 
coming  over  to  them  when  they  fhould  jom  battle  \  but  he 
wanted  refolution  to  perform  his  promife.  Having  brought 
his  forces  to  the  afliftance  of  Tullus,  according  to  treaty,  when 
the  fight  was  about  to  begin,  he  drew  off  his  army  toward^ 
foroe  eminences  adjoining,  and  waited  there  to  fee  which  fide 
would  have  the  advantage,  refolving  to  join  the  vi£lors.  Tullus 
perceiving  this,  with  great  prefciice  of  mind  told  his  men,  that 
the  Albans  were  leading  round,  by  his  order,  to  attack  the 
Fidenata  from  behind.  This  was  pronounced  fo  loudly,  that 
the  enemy  alfo  might  hear  it.  The  confequence  was,  that  the 
Romans  boldly  advanced,  and  the  Fidemitesy  thinking  them- 
felves  betrayed,  were  defeated.  Mettus,  having  brought  down 
his  army,  congratulated  Tullus  on  his  viflory.  Tullus  appear- 
ing to  take  this  in  good  part,  ordered  the  Albans  to  join  their 
camp  to  that  of  the  Romans.  Next  day  he  fummoned  both 
armies  to  an  aflembly,  to  which  the  foldiers  always  came  with- 
out arms.  The  Albans,  eager  to  hear  the  Roman  king  de- 
claim, flood  next  his  tribunal.  On  a  fudden  the  alTembly  \^ 
funrounded  with  armed  men.     Dionyfms  fays,  that  the  bravefl 

•  The  military  yoke  (ji*gum)  was  maiic  of  three  fpears,  two  fixed  in  the 
ground  and  one  acrofs.  The  jugum  of  iloratius  twat  compoftd  of  two  altan, 
2cd  a  beam  placed  over  the  way  acrofs  them,  called  Sororum  ticillum,  tie 
Sifitrj  beam.  It  was  ftandin^^  in  the  time  of  Livy  and  Dionydus,  having  been 
always  repaired  at  the  public  ezpence,  and  certain  facrcd  rites  were  annuaUf 
pciformcd  at  it,  Dion^.  iii.  11. \  Liv.  i.  26.  In  memory  of  thofe  iUuftriout 
youths,  a  law  was  made,  and  ohfcrvcd  during  tliC  evidence  of  the  republic, 
that  if  any  one  had  three  male  children  at  a  birth,  they  (hould  be  fupporccd  by 
|hc  pabli^  to  the  age  of  puberty,  Diomjf.  U, 
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€>£  the  Roman  foldiers  had  been  ordered  to  bring  Aeir  fwords 
concealed  under  their  garments,  iii.  27.  Tullus  lays  open  the 
treachery  of  the  Alban  king.  Mettus  being  convif^ed^  was 
mftantly  tied  to  two  carriages,  and  his  body  toi^n  in  pieces* 
Virg.  JEn.  viii.  642,  the  only  inftance,  fays  Livy,  in  which 
die  Romans  ever  violated  the  laws  of  humanity  in  their  pimiOi- 
mentSi  i.  29.  The  city  of  Alba  was  deftroyed,  after  it  had  ftood 
400  years,  Liv.  i.  29.5  Virg.  JEn.  i.  276.  Dionyfiifs  fays,  4^7 
years,  iii.  31.  and  all  the  inhabitants  brought  to  Rome.  The 
chief  men  were  admitted  into  the  fenate ;  ten  turma  of  e^ 
mtites^  or  300  horfcmen,  were  alfo  chofen  from  the  Albans, 
and  a  proportional  number  of  foQt-foldiers  diftributed  among 
Ae  legions.  Mount  Coelius  was  added  to  the  city,  Liv.  i.  30. 
iriiich  Dionyfius  fays  had  been  added  upon  the  admiffion  of  the 
Sabines,  ii.  50.  but  mentions  its  being  included  within  the  po^ 
murriutn^  or  wall  furrounding  the  city,  by  Tullas,  iii.  1. 

In  confidence  of  fo  great  an  addition  of  ftrength,  Tullus,  on 
sccount  of  fome  grounds  of  offence,  declared  war  on  the  Sa- 
bines, who  were  at  that  time,  fays  Livy,  i.  30.  the  moft 
powerful  ftate  in  Italy,  next  to  the  Etrurians  :  for  it  was  only 
a  part  of  that  nation  which  had  removed  to  Rome  under  Ta* 
tius.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Sabines  were 
Tanquifhed. 

After  this,  according  to  Dionyfius,  Tullus  was  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Latins  for  five  years,  but  never  came  to  a  general 
a£iion  •,  the  two  nations  only  making  inroads  upon  the  territo- 
ries of  each  other.     At  laft  peace  was  agreed  on. 

Tullus,  in  confequcncc  of  a  lingering  diftemper,  became 
¥ery  religious  in  the  later  part  of  his  life.  Being  ftruck  with 
lightning,  he  was  burnt,  with  his  houfe  and  family,  by  thq 
anger  of  Jupiter,  who,  as  it  was  thought,  was  offended  at 
his  improper  worflirp,  Liv,  i.  31.  or  on  account  of  his  for- 
mer negleit  of  religion,  D'tonyf.  iii.  35.  Some  fay  he  periflied 
by  tre:^fon,  Ih.    Tullus  reigned  thirty-two  years. 

ANGUS  M  ARCIUS,  the  grandfon  of  Numa,  by  his  daugh- 
ter, fuccccded,  Joeing  chofen  by  the  people,  and  his  eleftion  wasf 
confirmed  by  th6  fenate.  Ancus  was  neither  fo  warlike  as  Ro- 
mulus, nor  fo  pacific  as  Numa,  but  of  a  difpofition  between 
the  two.  He  reftoredthe  public  facrcd  rites,  as  they  had  been 
inftituted  by  Numa.  l.eing  attacked  by  the  Latins,  he  pro- 
claimed war  againft  them  in  a  certain  form,  by  means  of  pricfts, 
called  Fectalesj  which  form  pofterity  obferved,  Liv*  i.  32. 
He  took  feveral  towns  of  the  Latins,  and  tranfported  their  in- 
habitants to  Rome.  Mount  Av^ntine  was  added  to  the  city  fop 
their  reception.    The  Janiculum  alfo  was  added  on  the  north 
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pf  the  T3)ery  a  wooden  bridge  (pomfuHicius)  being  then  for 
the  firft  timf  made  over  that  river;  this  mount  was  added, 
not  for  want  of  room,  bat  left  at  znj  time  it  (hould  ferve  as  m 
fortrds  Xq  the  enemy.  As  an  additional  fecurity  to  the  iAtj^ 
Ancus  dug  a  ditch  round  the  wall  through  all  the  level  grooncfau 
It  was  csdled  Fossa  Quiritium.  Seeing  clandeftine  crimes 
were  committed  from  the  number  of  inhabitants,  he  built  a  pri** 
foil  adjoining  to  the  Forum  or  public  place,  for  the  terror  of 
makfadlors.  Aacus  extended  the  Roman  territory  to  the  TaE- 
can  fea,  and  built  Oftiay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  to  ferve  as 
a  port  for  Rome.     Salt  pits  were  made  around  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Ancus,  one  Luctimo^  removed  to  Rome  from 
Tarquinii,  a  city  of  Etruria.  Be  was  not  a  native  of  that  plao^ 
but  originally  from  Corinth,  whence  his  father  Dtmaratus^ 
who  had  acquired  great  riches  by  trade,  was  obliged  to  fly  on 
accoimt  of  a  feditioa^  Lucumo^  the  heir  of  his  father's  fortune* 
married  Tanifquil,  a  woman  of  family  and  of  high  fpirit ;  who^ 
feeing  her  hufband  not  refpefied  by  the  nobles  of  the  place,  as 
being  the  fon  of  an  exile  and  a  merchant,  prevailed  on  him  to 
go  and  fettle  at  Rome,  where  merit  alone  made  diftindion, 
Tomnis  ex  virtu te  mbilitas.J  There  he  called  hinifelf  LUCIUS 
TARQUINIUS  *.  His  being  a  ftranger,  and  his  wealth,  at- 
tra£ted  the  notice  of  the  Romans  5  and  he  made  fo  good  ufe  rf 
his  fortune,  that  he  not  only  gained  the  affeftions  of  the  citi- 
zens, but  likewife  became  a  favourite  at  court,  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  Ancus,  in  his  will,  left  him  guardian  to  his  children. 
Ancus  reigned  twenty-four  years. 

Tarquinius  ufed  every  art  to  get  himfelf  appointed  fucceflbr. 
On  the  day  of  the  eleftion,  he  fent  away  the  fons  of  Ancus, 
who  were  now  near  the  age  of  puberty,  to  hunt.  In  a  ftudied 
fpeech,  he  fet  forth  his  claims  to  the  crown  with  fo  much  ad- 
drefs,  that  the  peoplt  unanimoufly  conferred  it  on  him.  To 
ftrengthen  his  intcreft  he  chofe  an  hundred  new  fenators  f . 

Tarquin 

•  fljuius,  inftead  o€  Luci/mo,  as  pr^tmomeny  and  Tarquinius ^  as  nomen  or  name, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Roman%  Dionyf,  iii.  48.)  Lii^*  fayt,  i.  34.  he 
cmlkd  hixnfcif  Tarq^  iniut  Priftut ;  "but  Prifiut  XccDis  to  have  been  added  ««  a  fir- 
name  (ctigmwien)  in  after  times,  to  diflinguifh  him  from  Tarquinius  Sut>erhts^ 
Diobyfr  iv.  41. 

f  They  werecaUed  Patris  minorum  gentaom  ;  thofc  created  befv)re,  Pa- 
TRts  iCAjoRUBC  GENTIUM.  Thcy  werc  called  Patres  or  Fathers,  from  their 
age,  or  paternal  care  of  the  flate.  The  number  of  the  fenators  now  was  JOQ, 
aod  was  not  encreafed  to  the  time  of  Sylla. 

Tarquinius,  judging  that  there  were  too  few  cavalry  in  the  Roman  army,  al- 
fo  doubled  the  number  of  the  Equitet,  Liv.  i.  36. 

He  tt  faid  likewife  to  have  added  two  to  the  number  of  vedal  virgins  ^^^ 
(0  hart  dcTafed  the  puniibmeot  of  burying  alive  fuch  of  them  as  fhould  violate 
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Tarquin  was  engaged  in  fcveral  wars  ;  firft  with  the  Latin^^ 
whom  he  completely  fubdued,  taking  feveral  of  their  towns  j 
next  with  the  Vejentes  and  Tufcans,  whom  he  vanquifbed  in 
different  battles ;  and  then  with  the  Sabines>  whom- he  forced, 
by  repeated  defeats,  to  fue  for  peace. 

The  fon  of  a  captive,  called  SERVIUS  TULLIUS,  had, 
by  his  merit,  fo  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  king,  that  he  gare 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  D'ton^.  iii.  72.  iv.  i.  This 
roufed  the  jealoufy  of  the  fons  of  Ancus,  who  had  all  along 
thought  themfelves  unjuftly  deprived  of  their  right  by  the  fraud 
of  their  guardian.  They  therefore  engaged  t^o  affaflins  to  kill 
him.  One  of  thefe  wounded  him  mortally  in  th^  veftibule  of 
the  palace.  Tanaquil,  the  Queen,  however,  after  his  body 
was  carried  in,  having  fent  for  Servius,  and  caufed  the  gates  of 
the  palace  to  be  (hut,  called  out  to  the  people  from  one  of  the 
windows,  that  the  king  was  not  dead,  but  dunned  by  the  fud-» 
den  ftroke ;  that  he  had  come  to  himfelf,  and  that  fhe  hoped 
they  would  fee  him  foon:  In  the  mean  time,  that  (he  defired 
them  to  obey  Servius  Tullius,  who  would  adminifter  juftice  to 
them,  and  perform  every  other  part  of  the  regal  office.  Thus 
Servius,  under  pretext  of  afling  for  another,  eflablifhed  his 
6wn  intereft.  The  king's  death  being  then  made  public,  and 
a  lamentation  for  him'  raifed  in  the  palace,  Servius,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  ftrong  guard,  was  the  firft  who  aflumcd  the 
kingdom  by  the  authority  of  tlie  fenate,  without  the  confent 
of  the  people,  Liv,  i.  41.J  Dionyf.  iv.  8.  &  40. 

The  fons  of  Ancus,  hearing  that  the  king  was  alive,  and 
that  the  affiflins  had  been  feizcd  and  puniflied,  fought  for 
fafety  by  flight.     Tarquin  reigned  thirty-eight  years. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Tarquin,  the  Vejentes  and  other  Tuf- 
cans made  war  on  the  Romans.  Scr>'ius  defeated  them  in  a 
pitched  battle  with  great  bravery  and  conduft.  Being  now  fe- 
cure  of  the  affedlions  both  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  he 

llicir  vow  of  cbaHity,  D'lonyf.  iii.  67.  The  number  of  vefiaU  was  now  fir,  and 
wa«  never  afterwards  Increalcd. 

Tarquin  greatly  adcrncd  the  city.  He  furroundcd  it  with  a  wall  o'  hewn 
ftone.  The  former  waM  was  built  of  rough  ftoncs.  He  laid  cut  a  place  for  jj^ames 
and  fpc<ftacle»,  called,  from  its  circular  figure.  Circus,  and  from  its  extent. 
Maximum,  between  the  Aveniine  and  Palatine  hiU*.  He  dried  the  lower 
grounds  by  making  c/o.7<:.r  or  drains  to  carry  off  the  water  into  the  Tiber,  and 
prepared  an  area  for  buildiug  a  temple  to  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  Liv.  i.  38. ; 
Dionyf.  67.  —  69. 

Tarquin  is  laid  to  have  introduced  from  the  Tufcjns  the  triumphal  and  con- 
fular  ornaments  the  dicfs  of  the  magiftratcs,  ihz/^ifceti  fi.urcif  &ic  Sttai»  r, 
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ed  to  die  important  work  of  dividing  the  citizens  into 
diflerent  nmb,  according  to  their  fortune.  Haying  obliged 
CTcrjr  one  (o  declare  to  hun,  upon  oath,  the  value  of  his  eftate^ 
he  diTided  all  the  citizens  into  fix  CLASSES,  and  each  clais . 
into  a  certayn  number  of  Centuries.  There  was  the  greateft 
number  of  centuries  in  the  firft  clafs^  which  confifted  of  the 
richeft  citizens ;  and  in  the  lowed  clafs,  which  was  the  moft 
numerous,  there  was  but  one  century.  When  the  people  gave 
their  votes,  divided  into  clafies  and  centuries,  the  afiembly  was 
called  CoMiTiA  centuriata.  Here  the  vote  of  eacli  citizen 
was  not  of  equal  force,  as  formerly,  in  the  Comitia  Curiatay  ofy 
die  aflemblies  by  cur  £  /  but  every  thing  was  determined  by  a- 
majority  of  centuries,  Dwnjf.  iv.  20.;  Liv.  i.  43.  Thus  the« 
diief  power  was  veiled  in  the  nobility  and  moft  wealthy  citi- 
zens. But  thefe  alfo  bore  taxes  and  ;ill  public  burdens  in  pro« 
pordon  ;  fo  that  this  arrangement  feemed  to  be  as  much  calcu« 
lated  for  the  advantage  of  me  poor  as  of  the  rich.  The  numberw 
ing  of  the  people,  and  taking  a  valuation  of  their  fortunes,  was 
cafied  the  CENSITS.  It  was  appointed  to  be  made  at  the  end 
of  every  five  years ;  and  concluded  with  a  purifying  facrifice,; 
called  LUSTRUM ;  which  word  is  often  put  for  me  fpace  oc 
five  years.  The  cenfuSi  however,  was  not  always  regularly 
made  at  the  end  of  every  five  years. 

The  number  of  citizens  enrolled  at  the  firft  eenfus  was' 
8o,ooo.  To  contain  that  multitude  the  city  was  enlarged ; 
the  ^uirsnalf  Viminal^  and  EfquUine  hills,  were  added. 

Servius  divided  the  city  into  four  regions  or  wards^  the  in- 
babitants  of  which  were  called  city  tribes ;  and  !the  Roman  ter- 
ritory into  fifteen  parts,  called  rujlic  or  country  tribes.  Some 
make  the  number  greater,  Dionyf.  iv.  15. 

-The  inftitution  of  the  eenfus  has  juftly  been  confidered  as  the 
bafis  of  the  republic,  and  continued  to  be  obferved  during  the 
exiftence  of  liberty.  It  feems,  however,  to  have  been  chiefly 
calculated  to  favour  the  intereft  of  the  patricians,  by  conneft- 
ing  power  vith  wealth,  and  to  promote  the  military  charaftcr 
of  the  Romans.  In  faft,  the  account  given  by  Livy  and  Diony- 
fius,  of  the  diftribution  of  the  citizens  into  clafles  and  centuries^ 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  military  mufter.  And  an- 
ciently the  people  always  went  armed,  in  martial  order,  to 
hold  mefe  aiiemblies. 

Servius,  to  attach  to  himfelf  Lucius  and  j4n/ns  Tarquinius^ 
the  two  fons,  or  grandfons,  of  the  late  king,  (it  is  uncertain 
which,)   had  given  to  them,    in  marriage,   his  two  daugh- 
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ters  *.  But  hearing  that  exprefBons  were  ftill  dropt  by  Lucius, 
the  elder  of  the  young  Tarquins,  that  he  (Servius)  reigned 
without  the  order  of  the  people,  having  previoufly  conciliated 
the  afie£tions  of  the  multitude,  by  diftributing  among  them 
the  lands  taken  from  the  enemv,  he  called  an  ailembly,  where 
his  title  to  the  crown  was  connrmed  with  the  greateft  unani- 
mity, Liv.  i.  41.  Dionyfius  relates  this  matter  diffi&rcntly, 
iv.  8. — 13. 

The  daughters  of  Servius,  and  their  huibands,  were  of  quit<^ 
different  difpofitions.  The  elder  Tullia  was  mild  and  unafTu- 
ming  •,  tlie  younger,  violent  and  ambitious.  80  Lucius  Tar-* 
quinius  was  bold  and  and  afpiring  *,  his  brother  Aruns,  the  re-i 
verfe.  The  younger  Tullia  therefore  defpifmg  him,  admired 
Lucius,  her  fifter's  hufband,  whom  (he  quickly  infpired  with 
fentiments  fimilar  to  her  own.  Having  both  of  them  difpatcb- 
ed  their  conforts,  they  married  one  another  \  the  king  rather 
aot  hindering,  than  approving  their  union.  As  one  crime  leads 
to  a  fecond,  they  now  confpired  tlie  deftruftion  of  Servius^ 
For  this  purpofe  Tarquin  formed  a  ftrong  party  among  the  fe- 
nators,  many  of  whom  were  offended  at  the  diftribution  of  the 
public  lands  among  the  people,  of  which  they  themfelvcs  had 
been  deprived.  When  the  plot  feemed  ripe  for  execution, 
Tarquin,  attended  by  a  guard  of  armed  men,  rufhed  into  the 
forum,  dreft  in  the  royal  robes  ;  and  having  placed  himfelf  on 
the  king's  feat,  before  the  fenate-houfe,  ordered  the  fenator$ 
to  be  fummoned  by  a  herald  to  attend  on  king  Tarquin.  Mod 
of  them  came,  impelled  by  different  motives.  Tarquin  began 
a  fpeech,  filled  with  inveftives  againft  Servius.  He  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  fudden  entrance  of  the  king  with  his  attend- 
ants \  who,  feeing  his  throne  invaded,  attempted  to  pull  the 
ufurper  from  his  feat.  But  Tarquin  being  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  puffied  the  old  man  over  the  fteps.  The  king's  officer^ 
and  attendants  fled.  Servius  himfelf,  feebly  returning  home^ 
was  flain  by  thofe  whom  Tarquin  had  fent  after  him. 

It  is  faid  that  Tullia,  having  haftened  to  the  forum,  was  the 
the  firft  to  falute  her  hufband  king  5  and  in  her  return  drove 
her  carriage  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father  lying  in  the 
ftreet  •,  whence  that  ftreet  was  called  Vicus  Sceleraius^  or  the 
wicked  ftreet,  Dionyf,  iv.  39.;  Liv.  i.  48.5  Ovid,  Ftill.  vi.  587. 

•  They  were  called  ^ullla  major,  or  the  elder  Tullia,  and  Tullia  minor^ 
or  the  younger  Tullia,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans,  who  always 
named  the  daughters  ftom  the  nomen  or  name  of  the  father.  If  there  were 
fnore  than  two,  they  were  denominated  according  to  their  age,  Tullia  Tertian 
ffullia  ^arta^  or,  mure  fofdv»  ^uartiUa,  6cc. 
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&c.     Scfvius  reigned  forty-four  years,  Liv.  ib.;  DIonyGus  fayi 
forty  years,  JJ.  40. 

L.  TARQUINIUS,  ha\4ng  obtained  the  fovereignty  by  force^ 
exercifed  it  tyrannically ;  whence  he  was  firnamed  SUPER^ 
Bus,  the  Proudj  Dionyf.  iv.  41.  but  Livy  afcrib^s  that  appeU 
lation  chiefly  to  his  refufing  Servius  the  honours  of  a  funeral, 
I.  49.  He  put  to  death  the  chief  of  the  fenators,  whom  ht 
foppofed  to  have  been  attached  to  Servius.  He  himfelf  alond 
judged  in  all  capital  caufes,  without  the  advice  or  afliftance 
of  aflefllbrs  ;  fo  that  he  could  put  to  death,  banifli,  or  deprive  of 
their  eflfefls,  fuch  as  he  thought  proper  In  this  manner,  ha- 
ving greatly  diminifhed  the  number  of  the  fenators,  he  chofe 
none  in  the  room  of  thofe  who  were  flain,  that  tlie  fmallnefs  of 
ihcir  number  might  render  the  order  contemptible.  He  made 
war  and  peace,  concluded  treaties  and  alliances,  or  broke  them^ 
and  managed  all  ftate-alFairs,  according  to  his  own  pleafurCf* 
without  the  confent  of  the  fenate  or  people.  Conceiving  him* 
fclf  to  be  an  objeft  of  hatred,  he  never  went  abroad  without 
being  furrounded  by  a  guard  of  armed  men.  He  was  at  par- 
ticular pains  to  conciliate  to  himfelf  the  nation  of  the  Latins* 
Having,  by  the  mod  refined  artifice,  crufhed  one  TURNUS> 
2  bold  and  virtuous  patriot,  who  perceived  and  oppofed  his  de* 
figns,  he  got  himfelf  to  be  created  chief  of  the  Latin  ftate,  and 
incorporated  the  Latin  troops  with  the  Roman.  He  firft  bo^ 
gan  a  war  with  the  Volfciy  which  was  not  terminated  for  more 
than  200  years  after  his  time.  He  took  from  them  Suejfa  Po^ 
metia,  the  fpoils  of  which  he  fet  apart  for  building  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.  He  reduced  the  city  Gauii  by  means  o^ 
Sextus,  the  youngefl  of  his  fons  ;  or,  accofiiing  to  Dionyfius, 
the  eldeft,  who  went  over  to  the  enemy,  pretending  chat  he 
had  been  cruelly  treated  by  his  father,  and  in  proof  of  his  ve- 
racity (hewed  the  marks  of  the  blows  wliich  he  faid  he  had  re- 
ceived. He  afted  his  part  fo  artfully,  that  at  laft  he  was  en^^ 
trufted  by  the  Gabians  with  the  chief  direction  of  the  war.  He 
^ow  font  a  trully  perfon  to  his  father  for  infttu£lions.  Tar- 
quin,  without  fpeaking  a  word,  le('  the  meflenger  into  the  gar«» 
den,  and  there,  having  with  his  ftalf  (Iruck  off  the  head^  of  the 
higheil  poppies,  difmifled  him.  iSextus,  being  informed  of 
what  had  pafled,  eafily  perceived  his  father's  meaning  •,  and  by 
Various  methods  cut  off  or  removed  out  of  the  way  the  leading 
men,  always  taking  care  to  divide  their  effe^ls  among  the 
people.  Thus  Gahiiy  deprived  of  its  protcftord,  was  deiiverdd 
into  the  hands  of  Tar(][uin. 
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After  this,  Tarquin  made  peace  with  the  JEqui^  and  tt» 
^wed  a  league  with  the  Tufcans.  He  next  fet  about  finifE- 
ing  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Tarpeian  mount,  which  the 
former  Tarquin  had  vowed,  Dionyf.  iv.  59.  For  this  purpofe 
he  fent  for  artificers  from  all  parts  of  Etruria,  and  employed 
day-labourers  f opera)  from  among  the  common  people^  who 
were  alfo  conOrainea  to  make  feats  in  thb  Circus^  and  to  dig 
below  frround  a  large  common  fewer  (cloaca  maxima)  for  car- 
ryinp:  off  the  filth  of  the  city  \  to  which  two  works  Livy  fays 
the  magnificence  of  his  time  could  fcarcely  produce  any  thing 
equals  i.  56. 

The  appearance  of  a  fnake  in  the  palace,  which  was  ac« 
counted  a  prodigy,  induced  Tarquin  to  fend  his  two  eldeft 
fons,  ^itus  and  Arum^  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Delphi*  They 
were  attended  by  L.  Junius,  the  king's  nephew  by  his  fiileri 
who  was  fimamcd  BRUTUS,  from  his  apparent  ftupidity^ 
which  charafter  he  affumed  to  prefervc  himfelf  froni  the  ty- 
rant's cruelty,  to  which  his  brother,  a  brave  youth,  had  fallen 
a  facrifice.  Being  carried  to  Delphi  by  the  princes,  to  fcrve  as 
sk  fport  to  them  rather  than  as  a  companion,  he  is  (aid  to  have 
prcfented  to  Apollo  a  golden  rod,  inclofed  in  a  ftafFof  cornel- 
wood,  a  fit  emblem  of  his  own  genius.  The  princes  having 
execute.:  their  father's  orders,  took  it  into  their  head  to  con- 
fult the  oracle,  which  of  them  fhould  be  king  at  Rome  :  The 
prieftefs  anfwered,  "  He  Jball  poffefs  the  fupreme  comm  nd  at 
Rome  ivko  fiall  Jirjl  falute  his  mother,  Wnereupon  Brutus,  as 
if  falling  by  chance,  kifled  the  ground,  becaufe  the  earth  is  the 
common  mother  of  all  mankind. 

The  princes,  upon  their  return,  found  their  countrymen  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Rut&Jif  and  befiegmg  their  capitol 
Ardea^  which  was  only  about  fixteen  miles  fix)m  Rome. 
"While  the  army  was  encamped  before  this  place,  the  princes 
ufed  fometimes  to  pafs  the  time  in  feafting  with  one  another. 
Wliilc  they  were  one  day  drinking  at  the  tent  of  Sextus,  where 
alfo  COLLATINUS  fupped,  the  difcourfe  happened  to  turn 
on  the  virtue  and  beauty  of  their  wives.  Collatinus  faid,  they 
mi«rht  foon  deterfnine  that,  and  immediately  go  and  fee  how 
much  his  LiTCRE  1 1 A  excelled  the  reft.  Being  heated  with 
wine,  the  propofU  (Iruck  them.  Taking  horfe,  therefore^ 
without  del  /,  they  po fled  to  Rome,  where  they  arrived  in 
the  dufk  of  the  evfning.  From  thence  they  went  to  ColJatia, 
where  they  'ound  Lurretiri^  not  like  the  King's  daughters-in- 
law,  fprndi  g  hrr  time  in  fealHng  and  luxury,  but,  t^ougl^ 
late  at  nighty  working  at  wool,  in  the  midft  of  her  maids  \  as 

is 
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ii  beaotifuOj  defcribed  by  Ovid,  Fajl.  ii.  741.    Thus  the  di^ 
jpiite  about  female  virtue  was  determined  irr  favour  of  Lucre-' 
iSa,  and  the  princes  returned  from  their  no£lumal  frolic  to  the 
tcamp* 

Sbztus  Tarqsjinius  had  conceived  a  criminal  paffion  fior 
Lncretia.    Her  beauty  and  celebrated  chaftity  incited  lum.    K 
few  day«  after  he  went  fecretly  to  CoUatia,  without  the  know^ 
ledge  of  CoIlatinuSi  and  by  the  b.ifeft  artifice  accomplifhed  his 
purpofe.    Lucretia^  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  her  misfortune^ 
difpatched  a  mefienger  to  Rome  for  her  father,  and  to  Ardek 
for  her  huiband,  to  come  inftantly,  each  \rith  a  faithful  friend^ 
for  that  a  (hocking  afiair  had  happened.     Spukius  LucRSTiUS 
came  with  P.  VALERIUS,  and  Collatimus  with  L.  Junt- 
'ts  BRUTUS,  with  whom  he  happened  to  be  returning  to 
Itome,  when  he  was  met  by  his  wife's  meflenger.   They  found 
Lucreria  fitting  difconfolate  in  her  bed-chamber.     At  the  figlit 
of  her  friends  (he  burft  into  tears.    When  her  hu(band  a(ked 
her,  ^ all  was  well  ?  No,  (he  fays ;  Jhr  luhat  can  be  well  with 
her  who  has  lojl  her  honour*     7he  traces  of  a  ff ranger  are  in  your 
iedf  Collatinus,     But  my  body  only  is  violated  s  my  min  !  is  guilts 
lefsm     Death  Jhall  attejl  it.     Give  me  your  right  hands  and  yowr 
promife,  that  the  adulterer  Jhall  not  efcape  with  impunity.     A  is 
Sextus  TTarquinius  who,  (ajl  nighty  coming  as  an  enemy  in  the 
guife  of  a  friend f  has,  by  violence  and  arms^  carried  from  hence  a 
conquejt  fatal  to  me,  and  to  himfelf  if  you  are  men^     They  all 
gave  her  their  promife,  and  tried  to  confole  her  by  laying  the 
blame  upon  the  author  of  the  crime,  and  by  reprefenting  to  her, 
that  there  could  be  no  fault  where  there  was  no  intention.    Do 
you,  fays  (he,  confider  what  is  due  to  him  :  ly  although  I  acquit 
fnyfetf  of  guilt,  will  not  free  myfef from  pumfhment,  norfhall  any 
immodefl  woman  hereafter  live  by  the  example  of  LucretiaP    With 
thefe  words  (he  pluneed  a  knife,  which  (he  had  concealed  un- 
der her  robe,  to  her  heart,  and  fell  down  expiring.     Her  huf- 
band  and  father  exclaimed.     Brutus,  while  thev  were  engaged 
in  grief,  pulling  the  knife  from  the  wound  of  Lucrecia,  and 
holding  it  up  before  him  as  it  dropped  with  blood,  <<  By  this 
blood,  (ays  he,  mo/l  pure^  before  it  was  polluted  by  royal  villany, 
by  this  blood  I  fwear,  and  I  call  heaven  to  witnefs  my  oath,  that  I 
ftjoll  henceforth  purfue  Lucius  ^arquinius  Superbus,  his  v/icked 
wife,  and  all  their  race,  with  fire,  fword,  and  all  other  means  in  ' 
my  power  ;  norflmll  Ifnffer  them,  nor  any  other,  to  rei^n  at  Rome^^ 
He  then  delivers  the  knife  to  Collatinus,  Lucretius,  and  Valerius, 
who  were  aftonifhed  at  this  wonderful  change  of  chara£ler. 

They 
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Hiey  all  take  the  oath  required  j  and  turning  their  grief  int^ 
refentment,  concert  meafures  with  Brutus  for  exterminating 
the  regal  government.  The  body  of  Lucretia  being  expofed  in 
the  forum,  inflamed  tlie  people  of  CoUatia  with  mdignation. 
The  braved  of  the  youth  fly  to  arms.  Brutus,  having  placed 
2  fuflJcient  guard  at  the  gates,  to  prevent  any  intelligence  from 
being  carried  to  Tarquin,  haftens  to  Rome.  There  having 
fummoned  an  aflfembly  of  the  people,  which  he  had  a  right  to 
do,  as  being  commander  of  the  Celens^  or  king's  body  guards^ 
he  made  a  fpeech,  that  indicated  a  very  fuperior  degree  of  un- 
derftanding  to  what  he  was,  till  then,  thought  to  pofiefs.  By 
a  pathetic  reprefentation  p:  the  fate  of  Lucretia,  and  by  enu- 
merating the  various  a£ls  of  tyranny  committed  by  Tarquin, 
he  fo  inflamed  the  multitude,  that  they  depofed  Lucius  Tar- 
quinius  from  being  king,  and  decreed  banifhment  againft  him^ 
felf,  his  wife,  and  family.  Brutus  having  armed  a  body  of 
young  men,  who .  voluntarily  oflPered  themfelves,  marched  to 
the  camp  at  Ardea,  to  incite  the  army  there  againft  the  King  ; 
leaving  the  command  of  the  city. to  Lucretius,  who  had  already 
been  appointed  pnefefl  of  it  oy  Tarquin.  During  this  com- 
motion Tullia  fled  from  the  palace,  loaded  with  execrations 
wherever  (lie  went. 

The  King,  alarmed  with  the  news  of  what  had  happened^ 
was  advancing  to  Rome  with  a  chofen  band  to  quell  the  fedi- 
tion.  Brutus,  informed  of  his  coming,  turned  out  of  the  way, 
that  he  might  not  meet  him.  They  both  arrived  much  about 
the  fame  time,  by  diflerent  routes,  Brutus  at  Ardea,  and  Tar- 
quin at  Rome.  The  gates  were  fhijt  againft  Tarquin,  and  exile 
denounced  againft  Jbim.  Brutus  was  joyfully  received  in  the 
camp  as  the  deliverer  of  his  cojmtry,  and  the  King's  fons  ex- 
pelled. Two  of  them,  STz/wj  and  Arunsy  followed  their  father, 
and  went  into  exile  to  Care^  a  city  of  Etruria.  Sextus  having 
gone  to  Gabiiy  of  which  his  father  had  made  him  king,  Dion^. 
iv.  58.  was  flahi  on  account  of  his  former  cruelties,  Liv.  i.  60. 

Tarquin  reigned  25  years.  The  regal  government  continued 
244  years. 

The  account  given  of  this  memorable  event  is  taken  chiefly 
from  Livy.  Dionyfius  differs  in  fomc  particulars,  but  agrees 
in  all  the  important  fa£ls« 
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After  the  expulfion  of  Tarquln  two  fupreirie  magiftratcsi  1 
called  CONSULS,  were  chofen  from  ampng  the  jiatricians,  m 
an  aflembly  of  the  people  by  centuries.   The  iSrft  conftils  were, 
L.  JUNIUS  BRUTUS,  and  L.  TARQUINIUS  COLJLA- 
TINUS.      , 

Their  office  was  made  annual,  that  they  might  jnot  grow  in-* 
folent  by  the  length  of  their  command  ;  and  their  authority  e^'- 
qual,  that  they  might  counteract  each  other,  if  either  of  them 
(hould  form  defigns  dangerous  tp  liberty.     The  confuls  at  firit 
poflcfled  the  fame  power  that  the  kings  had  enjoyed,  and  alfo' 
the  fame  enfigi^s  of  authority,  except  the  crown  ;  only  within 
the  city  the  lictiors,  with  xhtfafces  zriAJecuresy  went  before  one. 
of  them  alternately,  ufually  for  a  month  at  a  time.     A  fingle 
officer,  called  accenfusy  attended  the  other. 

Brutus  had  the  fafces  firft  by  the  confent  of  his  colleague.  • 
He  obliged  all  the  citizens  to  Iwear,  **  that  they  would  neveip'. 
"  fuflFer  any  one  to  reign  at  Rome."     He  filled  up  the  fenatc, 
diminifhed  by  the  murders  of  Tarquin,  to  its  uftial  comple- 
ment, 300,  by  chufing  into  it  the  chief  men  of  equeftrian 
rank*. 

As  certain  facred  rites  ufed  to  be  performed  by  the  kings,  a 

tried  was  created,  called  Rex  Sacrorum,  to  perform  them, 
ut  devoid  of  authority,  and  fubjeft  to  the  High  Prieft.  Even 
the  name  of  Tarquin  became  odious ;  and  on  that  account 
Collatinus,  the  colleague  of  Brutus,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
city.     Valerius  was  chofen  conful  in  his  room. 

Tarquin  fent  ambafladors  to  Rome  to  demand  only  his  ef- 
fe£ls,  without  mentioning  his  return.  A  majority  of  the  fe- 
nate  was  for  granting  his  requeft.  But  in  the  mean  time  fome 
young  noblemen,  accuflomed  to  the  luxuries  of  a  court,  and 
therefore  difpleafed  with  the  late  change,  formed  a  confpiracy 
to  reftore  the  royal  family.  Among  thefe  were  the  fons  of 
Brutus.  The  confpiracy  being  difcovered  by  a  flave,  called 
FiNDlClUSf  the  confpirators  were  apprehended  and  puniflied. 
Brutus  faw  the  fentence  of  death  executed  on  his  own  fons. 

•  The  new  chofen  fcnators  were  called  confcrifit!,  the  old,  pmtrex.  When 
^ddrefled,  they  were  called  Patres  tt  eonfcripti ;  hence,  the  et  beings  dropt,  the 
Dime  Patres  conscripti,  often  marked  by  thcfc  two  letters  P.  C.  was  after- 
«<ir4s  applied  to  all  the  fcQators. 
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The  King's  efie£t8|  which  had  been  before  ordered  to  be  re« 
ftored,  were  reduced  into  the  public  treafury ;  and  a  field  a* 
kmg  the  Tiber,  belonging  to  the  Tarquins,  was  confecrated  to 
Mars,  hence  called  Campus  Martius,  of  the  plain  of  Mars. 

Tarquin  having  prevailed  on  the  Tarquimenfes^  Vejentes^  and 
other  Tttfcan  ftates,  to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  led  an  army  againft 
^ome.  An  obftinate  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Brutus  and 
Arum  Tarquiniuj  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  Night  put  an  end 
to  the  combat.  The  Tufcans  giving  up  all  for  loft,  went  a- 
way  in  the  night  to  their  homes.  Valerius  returned  to  Rome 
in  triumph.  He  celebrated  the  funeral  of  his  colleague  with 
aB  the  magnificence  which  the  fimplicity  of  that  age  would 
admit,  Dionjf.  v.'  17.  The  matrons  mourned  for  Brutus  a 
whole  year,  (i.  e.  ten  months,  according  to  the  inftitution  of. 
Romulus,)  as  for  a  parent.  Valerius,  becaufe  he  did  not  im- 
mediately fubftitute  a  colles^ue  in  place  of  Brutus,  and  hap- 
pened to  be  building  a  houfe*in  an  elevated  fituation,  was  fuif- 
feStcA  6i  aiming  at  the  fovereignty.  But  he  foon  removed 
thefe  fufpicions.  He  paiTed  feveral  popular  laws,  allowing  an 
appeal  to  *\\t  people  from  the  fentence  of  a  magiftrate,  and 
granting  leave  to  any  one  to  kill  the  perfon  who  (hould  attempt 
maki' g  himfelf  king.  He  likewife  appointed  that  the  li£tors 
(hould  not  carry  an  ax  among  their  rods  within  the  city ;  and 
introduced  the  cuftom,  that,  when  the  confuls  came  into  an 
aflembly  of  the  people,  their  liftors,  in  token  of  fubmiifion^ 
ihould  lower  xhcfa/ces :  whence  he  got  the  (imame  of  POPLI- 
COLA,  (a  populum  colendo,)  The  capitol  was  dedicated  this 
year  by  Heratius^  the  conlul,  who  had  been  fubftituted  in 
place  of  Brutus.     That  honour  fell  to  him  by  lot. 

The  Tarquins  now  had  recourfe  to  Lar  PORSENA  or  Pcr- 
fennay  king  of  Clufium,  the  mod  powerful  prince  at  that  time 
in  Italy.  He  having  marched  with  a  great  army  to  Rome, 
took  the  Janiculum  by  a  fudden  afTauIt  \  and  would  have  alfo 
taken  the  city,  had  it  not  been  for  P.  HOR  ATIUS,  called  Co- 
CLES,  from  the  lofs  of  an  eye,  D'wti^.  v  23.;  Plaut,  Cure. 
iii.  22.*,  Plin.  xi.  37./.  55.  who  being  ftationed  on  the  Subli- 
cian  bridge,  with  two  odiers,  withftood  the  attack  of  the  ene- 
my, and  fo  prevented  their  paflage,  till  the  bridge  was  cut 
down  from  behind.  Then,  having  firft  forced  his  companions 
to  retire,  he  leapt  into  the  river,  and  fwam  over  fafe  to  his 
friends,  anudd:  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  Polyb.  vi.  53.  A  fta- 
tue  of  Codes  was   placed  in  the  Comit'tum  *,  and  as  much 

*  A  pari  of  che  Forum,  where  aflembllcs  of  the  people  ufed  fometimet  to  be 
held* 
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kad  i^en  him  as  ke  oouM  plough  round  in  one  day,  Lw» 
ii.  io« 

Porsena  noW  turned  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  and  the  city 
hcgaok  to  be  diftrefled  with  famine;  when  C.  MUCIUS,  a 
jottng  nobleman,  formed  the  defign  of  delivering  his  country. 
kaving  got  admiflion  into  the  enemy's  camp,  in  the  guife  of  a 
Tuscan  peafiint,  with  a  dagger  concealed  under  his  cloak,  he 
took  his  ftation  among  the  thickeft  of  the  crowd  near  the  king^s 
tiibttnaly  who  happened  then  to  be  diftributing  pay  to  his  foU 
diersy  together  with  his  fecretary,  who  had  almoft  the  fame 
diefs  widi  the  king.  Mucius,  a^aid  to  enquire  which  of  thenf 
was  Porfena,  left  by  his  ignorance  he  fhould  difcover  himfelf^ 
lew  the  feoretary  by  miftake,  inftead  of  the  king.  Being  in- 
tenogated  about  the  deed,  and  threatened  with  torture  unlefal 
be  nnde  an  open  difcovery,  he  thruft  his  right  hand  into  z  fire 
vhich  was  burning  on  an  altar  before  him,  and  let  it  broil  with* 
out  any  apparent  emotion.  The  king,  aftoniihed,  leapt  from* 
his  throne^  and  ordered  the  young  man  to  be  removed  ti-om  the 
akar.  Having  applauded  his  intrepidity,  he  difmifled  him  in 
(aCety.  Mucius,  as  if  to  compenfate  fuch  generofity,  told  the 
kingy  that  300  of  the  Roman  youth  had  confpired  to  attack  hinif 
IB  the  fame  manner.  Porfena,  flruck  with  this  intelligence^ 
vduntarily  made  propofals  of  peace  to  the  Romans  The  re« 
ftoration  of  the  Tarquins  was  mentioned  among  the  articles^ 
but  in  vain  :  Every  other  demand  was  complied  with,  and  hofta- 
ges  given,  upon  condition  that  the  garrifon  in  the  Janiculum 
fliould  be  withdrawn. 

CLCELIA,  a  virgin,  one  of  the  hoftages,  having  deceived 
her  keepers,  fwam  over  the  Tiber  at  the  head  of  her  compa- 
nions, amidft  the  darts  of  tlie  enemy,  and  reftored  them  all 
fafe  to  their  relations.  Porfena,  inccnfed  at  this,  fent  to  de- 
m»id  Cloelia  back,  making  no  account  of  the  reft.  After  fhe 
came,  he,  in  admiration  of  h^  virtue,  ngt  only  let  her  go  in 
{afety,  but  alfo  promifed  to  releafe,  on  her  account,  half  of  the 
hoftages  of  the  other  fcx,  and  permitted  her  to  chufe  whom 
(he  pleafed.  She  is  faid  to  have  chofen  fuch  as  were  below 
the  age  of  fourteen. 

Peace  being  thus  renewed,  Porfena  withdrew  his  army  from 
the  Roman  territory. 

Mucius,  who  got  the  firname  of  SC-^VOLA,  from  the 
lofs  of  his  right  hand,  was  rewarded  with  lands  on  the  north 
of  the  Tiber,  afterwards  called  Prata  Muciay  the  Mucian 
meadows.     In  honour  of  Cloelia,  a  ftatue  of  a  virgin  on  horfe- 
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back  was  ercftcd  in  the  top  of  the  via  sacra,  i/v.  H.  13.J 

DiotJsf  V.  35. 

According  to  Plutarch,  in  Poplic.  p.  163.  ^ejlors^  or  ma- 
giflrates,  to  take  care  of  the  public  treafury,  were  firft  created 
this  year,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  inftituted  long  before, 
Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  22.;  Diofiyf.  v,  34. 

Tarquin,  having  loil  a\\  hopes  of  further  affiftance  from 
Porsena,  retired  to  Tufculuni  to  his  fon-in-law  Mamilius  Oc" 
tavius.  By  his  means  he  excited  feveral  ftatcs  of  the  Latins, 
Dion^.  V.  61.  and  alfo  of  the  Sabines,  to  war  ag^inft  the  Ro- 
mans. To  oppofe  fo  formidable  a  combination,  the  Romans 
created  a  fingle  magi  (Irate  with  abfolute  authority,  called 
DICTATOR,  who  always  chofe  another  perfon  to  command 
under  him,  called  majhr  ofhorfcy  a.  u.  253.  The  enemy  de- 
layed their  threatened  attack,  and  the  Diftator  refigned  his 
command,  Liv.\\.  18.  Two  years  after  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought  lit  the  lake  Regillus^  by  A.  Pojihumius  the  didlator,  and 
T.  JElhiius  mailer  of  horfe,  againft  the  Latins,  under  the 
command  of  Mamilius  and  the  Tarquins.  The  Latins  were 
completely  defeated.  Mamiliusy  and  Titus,  the  fon  of  Tar- 
quin, were  flain  *,  Liv»  ii.  20. 

Tarquin,  having  now  loft  all  his  fons,  fled  to  Arijlodemus, 
the  tyrant  of  Cuma^  where  he  died  a  few  years  after,  being  a- 
bout  90  years  of  age,  a.  u*  259.  b.  C.  493.;  Liv.  ii.  21.; 
JOionyJ.  vi.  21. 

After  the  death  of  Tarquin  the  nobility  began  to  opprefs  the 
plebeians,  whom  they  had  till  that  time  treated  with  great 
kindnefs.  The  chief  ground  of  complaint  was  the  rigour  ufcd 
againft  infolvent  debtors.  In  the  mean  time  the  JEqui  and 
Fo/fci  made  war  on  the  Romans.  The  plebeians  refufed  to  in- 
lili,  unlefs  they  wf:re  relieved  from  their  grievances.  Rcdrefs 
was  repeatedly  promifed  them  ;  but  after  the  enemy  was  re- 
pulfcd,  thefe  promii'es  were  not  performed,  Liv.  ii.  27.  At 
laft  the  plebeians,  provoked  by  the  cruelty  of  the  ufurers,  by 
the  haughtinefs  and  treachery  of  the  patricians,  at  the  inftiga- 
ticn  oi  one  SICINIUS,  made  a  feceffion  from  the  city  to  a 

*  Dio  yfu*-  fav?  it  was  Scxtu«»  Tarcjuinius  tbat  was  flain  in  this  battle, 
xi.  12.  wl.o,  according  to  Livy,  was  killed  by  the  people  of  Gu&ii,  fee  p.  ao6. 

In  nicn.or>,  of  :lii^  v;c>.«<rv  the  Equitet^  by  whofe  valour  chiefly  it  wat 
gained,  n.ailc  a  folemn  procetfion  annually  on  the  15th  July  (iJlbus  ^mtiU" 
butjy  the  day  on  which  tiie  battle  wa^  fought,  from  the  temple  of  Mar-  with- 
out the  city  to  the  capitol,  Dicnyf.  vi.  13.  The  gods  Caftor  and  Pollux  are  al- 
io fail  to  have  C(  ntribuicd  in  a  Angular  manner  to  the  vidlory,  Ibid.i  Val. 
Max.  i.  8.  I.;  Flor,  \.  II.;  Livy  makes  the  origin  of  thi?  proccflioD  much  later, 
ix.  46. 
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mountain  Beyond  the  Anio,  called  Mons  Sacer,  the  facred 
mountain,  three  miles  from  Rome.  There  having  fortified  a 
camp,  they  remained  peaceably  for  fome  days,  taking  nothing 
but  what  was  neceflary  for  their  fubfiftence.  At  I  alt  the  fe- 
natc,  apprehenfive  of  the  confequences  of  fuch  diflention,  fent 
MENENIUS  AGRIPPA,  with  ten  of  the  principal  fcnators, 
to  propofe  terms  of  accommodation.  Their  remonftrances  for 
fome  time  made  no  impreflion.  At  laft  Agrippa,  by  applying 
the  noted  fable  of  the  confpiracy  of  the  different  members  of 
the  body  againfl  the  belly,  to  the  refentment  of  the  common 
people  againft  the  patricians,  bent  their  minds.  Tbcy  agreed 
to  return  into  the  city  upon  condition  of  being  allowed  to  create 
magiftrates  of  their  own,  who  fliould  protciEl  their  rights,  and 
whofe  pcrfons  (hould  be  inviolable.  Two  were  immediately  ap- 
pointed, Sicinius  and  Brutus  ;  tliree  more  were  added  :  and  their 
number  was  afterwards  increafca  to  ten,  Ltv,  iii.  30.  They 
were"  called  Tribunes  of  the  Commons  (rRlBUNI  PLEBIS.) 
The  firft  tribunes  were  elefted  on  tlie  i  oth  December  a.  u.  260. 
(iv.  Id.  Decemh.)  which  ever  after  was  the  day  when  the  tri- 
bunes entered  on  their  office,  Dwnyf.  vi.  89.;  Liv.  xxxix.  52. 
At  the  fame  time  two  other  magiftrates  were  created  in  the 
afiembly  by  curia^  called  .^DILES,  to  aft  as  afliftants  to  the 
tribunes,  and  to  take  care  of  the  public  buildings,  particularly 
of  the  temples,  Dionyf.  vi.  90.  They  were  afterwards,  as 
were  alfo  the  tribunes  and  all  inferior  magiftrates,  elefted  in 
the  Comitia  Trtbuta^  or  an  aflembly  of  the  people  by  tribes, 
Gel!,  vi.  9. 

Soon  after  war  was  undertaken  againft  the  Volfci.  Whilft 
befieging  Cori^li  the  Roman  army  was  in  great  danc'r,  fron  a 
fuddcn  attack  of  the  Volfci  from  without,  and  a  iVily  v,i  rhe 
townfmen  from  within.  C.  MARCIUS,  a  young  T:cblci:".in 
happened  to  be  on  j^uard,  who,  collefting  a  Ix^dy  of  « Iiofcn 
men,  fought  with  fuch  wonderful  bravcrv  and  coiulu<^i,  tliat 
he  not  only  repulfed  the  afl'aiiants,  but,  rulhing  in  at  an  c^ocn 
gate,  took  the  city,  whence  he  got  V\c  firname  of  CORIOLA- 
NUS,  Liv,  ii.  33.;   Dionyf.  vi.  92 — 95. 

For  many  years  there  were  violent  contentions  between  the 
tribunes  and  tlie  patricians,  the  former  ihui^vjino-  to  extend 
the  rights  of  their  order,  and  the  latter  to  retain  their  privi- 
leges. 

During  a  famine,  occafioncd  by  tlie  negleft  of  tillage  in  the 
time  of  the  feceflion  of  the  plebeians,  the  confuls  were  obliged 
to  fend  every  where  for  provifions.  At  Cumie  the  Roman 
ftiips  were  detained  for  the  effects  of  the  Tarquins  by  their 
heir  Arijlodemus.     At  laft  abundance  of  grain  being  procurcil' 
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from  the  neighbouring  dates,  and  chiefly  from  Sicil]r»  from 
Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe  \  there  was  a  debate  in  the  fe* 
nate  at  what  price  corn  (hould  be  given  to  the  plebeians.  It 
was  propofed  by  feveral,  and  chiefly  by  Coriolanus,  who  was 
inimical  to  the  plebeians  on  account  of  his  having  been  refu&d 
the  confulate,  that  no  corn  (hould  be  given  them,  unlefs  they 
^bolifhed  the  office  of  tribunes,  and  gave  up  other  rights, 
which  they  had  extorted  from  the  patricians.  The  plebeians, 
informed  of  this,  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces,  had  not  tlie 
tribunes  named  a  day  for  his  trial,  and  appointed  that  he  (hould 
be  judged  in  an  aiTembly  of  the  people  by  tribes,  (c9mitia  tri" 
buta^)  then  for  the  firft  time  inftituted,  where  the  vote  of 
every  citizen  was  equal.  The  fenators  ufed  every  method  in 
their  power  to  prevent  this  innovation,  but  in  vain.  They 
then  tried  the  force  of  intreaties,  but  this  was  equally  unfuo 
cefsful. 

Coriolanus  did  not  appear  on  the  day  of  trial  \  and  being 
condemned  in  his  abfence,  went  into  voluntary  exile  to  the  counr 
try  of  the  Volfci.  He  was  hofpitably  received  by  Attios 
TuLLUs,  the  chief  of  that  nation,  by  whofe  artful  manage^ 
ment  the  Volfci  were  excited  to  declare  war  againft  the  Ro* 
mans.  Attlus  Tul/us  ^nd  Coriolauut  were  appointed  commands 
ers.  By  the  valour  and  abilities  of  the  latter  they  took  a  great 
many  towns  from  the  Romans,  whom  they  defeated  in  every 
engagement ;  and  at  lall  having  pitched  their  camp  only  five 
miles  from  the  city,  pillaged  the  Roman  territory,  always 
leaving  the  grounds  of  the  patricians  untouched.  Various  em- 
ba(ries  were  feiit  to  Coriolanus  to  prevail  on  him  to  depart,  but 
without  ef^etl.  Dionyfius  Cays,  the  Romans  were  never  in  Co 
great  danger.  At  laft  he  was  overcome  by  the  intreaties  of  his 
mother  Velurlay  who  had  educated  him  with  the  greateft  care, 
and  withdrew  his  forces.  Upon  his  return  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  (lain  in  an  infurre£lion  of  the  Volfci  j  others  relate,  that 
he  lived  to  a  great  old  age,  Liv.  ii.  34. — 41.  Dionyfius,  who 
details  the  particulars  of  this  (lory  at  great  length  in  his  ufual 
manner,  from  vii.  i.  to  viii.  63.  reprefents  Coriolanus  as  pof- 
fe(red  of  extraordinary  virtue,  and  fays  he  was  cut  off  by  the 
machinations  of  Tullus,  through  envy  of  his  fuperior  merit. 
The  Romans  and  Volfci  equally  lamented  him.  The  Roman 
matrons  mourned  for  him  a  whole  year,  lb.  62. 

Next  year,  a.  u.  266.  the  Volfci  were  overcome  by  Siccius 
the  con(ul.  Tullus^  the  perfidious  hoft  of  Coriolanus,  fell  in 
the  battle,  Ibid.  67. 

^  In  the  year  of  Rome  268,  SP.  CASSIUS,  the  con.ul,  ha- 
ra^  gained  a  triumph  over  the  Uermcs^  propofed  what  wa» 
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called  an  Agrarian  law,  about  dividing  the  conquered  lands  a- 
mong  the  conunon  people,  and  taking  from  the  patricians  thofe 
lands  belonging  to  tlie  publici  which,  he  alledgedi  thej  un- 
juftly  poflefled.  In  this  he  was  oppofed  by  his  colleague  Fi^ 
pmus^  at  the  inlligation  of  the  fenators,  who  gave  out  that 
Cafiius  was  aiming  at  fovereignty^  and  profecuted  him  with 
fo  great  animofity^  that,  after  he  refigned  the  confulfhip,  he 
was  condemned  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Zt'e.  iL 
41.;  Dionyf.  viii.  69. — 81.  JSome  fay  he  was  put  to  death  by 
his  f ather,  in  virtue  of  that  right  which, 'among  the  Romans^ 
a  father  had  over  his  children  *,  Ibid. 

The  family  of  the  F  ABIT  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  at  Kome.  Whilft  the  ftate  was  engaged  in  various 
wars,  the  Fabii  demanded  that  their  family  alone  ihould  cany 
on  the  war  againft  the  Vejentes.  They  one  day  came  all"  in  a 
body,  with  die  conful  at  their  head,  to  make  the  propofal 
to  the  fenate.  Having  obtained  permiffion,  they  fet  out  to 
the;;  number  of  306,  Liv.\  as  Dionyfius  fays,  attended  by  their 
clioits  and  friends,  amounting  to  4000.  At  firft  they  were 
very  fuccefsful,  defeating  the  enemy  in  every  encounter,  and 
plundering  their  territory;  but  at  laft  elated  with  fuccefs^ 
they  were  brought  into  an  ambufcade  and  cut  off  to  a  man^ 
near  the  river  Cremera,  This  happened  on  the  13th  De- 
cember, (Id.  Decemb.J  which  ever  after  was  held  as  an  uiN 
lucky  day,  (dies  atery)  and  the  gate  of  the  city  at  which  they 
went  out  was  callea  Porta  Scelerata^  the  wicked  gate.  It 
is  faid  there  was  only  one  boy  of  the  family  left,  near  the  age 
of  puberty,  from  whom  the  illuflrious  heroes  of  that  name, 
who  afterwards  appeared,  were  dcfcemled,  Liv.  ii.  48. — 51.; 
Dtonyf.  ix.  15. — 23.  but  Dionyfius  fpeaks  doubtfully  of  this 
faft,  Ibid,  22. 

The  Hiftory  of  Rome,  during  tliis  period,  is  not  intereft* 
ing.  It  contains^  for  the  moft  part,  only  a  repetition  of  fimilar 
occurrences  ;  an  account  of  wars  with  the  neighbouring  ftates, 
chiefly  with  the  ^qui  and  Volfciy  and  of  contetls  between 
the  tribunes  and  patricians  concerning  agrarian  laws  and  the 
rights  of  their  refpective  orders,  Li%\  ii.  52.  —  iii.  26,;  Dion^.. 
ix.  24. —  X.  23. 

•  This  agrarian  law  wat  afterwards  frequently  renewed,  id  different  fomuv 
aod  occaiioned  the  greatcft  commotions  in  the  ftate.  For  the  patricians,  who 
had  found  means  to  get  poflcdion  of  the  public  lands,  could  not  be  prevailed 
•o  to  part  wl-  h  them.  The  moft  efifedual  method  employed  by  the  patricians 
for  oppoling  thefe  agrarian  laws,  was  to  get  one  or  more  of  the  tribunes  to 
give  their  negative  againft  them :  This  negative  was  cxr»rc£fcd  by  the  word 
V£.rO,  \  forbid  it>  Uv,  il.  44-  4^.  5^. 
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In  the  year  of  the  city  296,  the  Conful  Mlnucius  being  font 
^gainit  the  ^qui^  was  unwarily  led  into  a  defile,  where  he  was 
blocked  up  by  the  enemy.  \^Tien  this  was  known  at  Rome,  L. 
QUINTIUS  CINCINNATUS  was  made  didator,  whom,  the 
ambafTadors  fcnt  to  notify  his  appointment,  found  working  in 
his  farm,  whence  he  is  commonly  called  the  Diclator  from  the 
plough.  He  quickly  raifed  an  army,  and  marched  to  relieve 
the  conful.  Having  furrounded  the  jEqui  on  all  fides,  he  for- 
ced them  to  furrcnder  at  difcretion,  and  made  them  all  pafs 
under  the  yoke.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  rc- 
figned  the  didlatorfliip  on  the  fixteenth  day  after  his  appoint- 
ment, Liv.  iii.  26. — 30.;  Dion^.  x.  23. — 26. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  299,  three  fenators  were  fent  as  am- 
bafTadors  to  Athens,  to  copy  the  famous  laws  of  Solon,  and 
to  examine  the  inftitutions,  cuftoms,  and  laws,  of  the  other 
ilates  of  Greece,  Liv.  iii.  31.  Upon  tlieir  return  ten  men 
(DECEMVIRI)  were  created  in  place  of  confuls,  witli  fupremc 
power,  for  a  year,  a.  u.  301.  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws,  which 
they  did  in  ten  tables.  Thefe  laws  were  ratified  by  the  people 
in  an  aflembly  by  centuries.  It  was  given  out,  that  two  more 
tables  were  wanting  to  complete,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  Ro- 
man law,  (corpus  juris, J  Decemviri  therefore  were  created 
for  another  year.  APPlUS  CLAUDIUS  was  the  only  one  of 
the  former  decemviri  that  W2is  re-eledied,  who  henceforth  be- 
gan to  take  the  lead  among  his  colleagues.  By  his  advice  they 
aifumed  to  themfelvcs  greater  power,  and  a&ed  more  tyran- 
nically *.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  they  added  two  tables 
to  the  former  ten,  after  which  it  was  expefted  that  they  would 
have  appointed  a  day  for  the  ele£lion  of  confuls.  But  this 
was  not  done  •,  and  after  the  year  was  expired,  they  conti- 
nued their  command  without  any  new  appointment.  Such 
as  (hewed  any  repugnance  to  their  meafures  were  punifhed, 
fome  with  banifhment,  and  others  with  death.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Sabines  and  ^qui  made  an  incuvfion  into  the  Ro- 
man territory.  This  obliged  the  Decemvirs  to  fummon  a 
meeting  of  the  fenate.  It  was  with  diiHculty  they  got  a  quo- 
rum convened.  Several  fenators  gave  their  opinion,  that  v.o 
decree  could  be  paiTed  in  a  meeting  held  by  illegal  magiftrates- 
It  was  determined,  however,  by  a  majority,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war  fhould  be  entrufted  to  the  decemvirs  \  which 
ftrengthened  their  authority.     An  army  was  levied  and  led  a- 

•  Tficy  were,  each  of  them,  preceded  by  twelve  li«aor«,  bearing  the  fafits 
%Ti^fecu'gs ;  \\herea»  formerly  one  of  their  number  only  was  preceded  by  licflors, 
bearing  only  the  *  a  sens,  Disnsf.  x.  ^9.;  L\v.  iii.  n, 
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gamft  the  enemy.  But  the  foldicrs,  unwilling  to  aft  under 
luch  leaders,  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  difgracefully  defeated* 
Appius  Claudius,  with  Oppius,  one  of  his  colleagues,  was 
left  to  take  care  of  the  city. 

Appius,  feeing  a  virgin  of  uncommon  beauty,  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  parting  through  the  Forum  to  fchool,  conceived 
a  criminal  paflion  for  her.  Her  name  was  VIRGINIA,  the 
daughter  of  Virginius,  a  centurion  of  rank  in  the  army,  and 
betrothed  to  Jci/ius,  who  had  been  a  tribune  of  the  commons. 
Her  mother  being  dead,  (he  was  under  the  charge  of  her  nurfe^ 
whom  Appius,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  bribe,  employed 
Claudius,  one  of  his  clients,  to  claim  the  girl  as  his  flave.  The 
affair  of  courfe  was  brought  before  Appius  as  judge.  In  the 
mean  time  Ici/iusy  the  lover  of  the  virgin,  and  NtimitoriuSj  her 
uncle,  had  influence  to  prevent  fentence  from  being  immediate- 
ly pronounced.  Virginius  being  informed  of  what  was  going  on, 
returned  from  the  camp,  and  next  day  went  with  his  daughter, 
in  the  garb  of  criminals,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  his  re- 
lations and  friends,  to  the  tribunal  of  Appius.  The  Decemvir, 
blinded  by  paflion,  and  regardlefs  of  jqftice,  decreed  that  Vir- 
ginia fliould  be  given  up  as  a  flave  to  Claudius.  When  flic  was 
about  to  be  carried  away,  Virginius  requefted  that,  fincc  the 
virgin  had  been  declared  not  to  be  his  daughter,  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  aflcher  nurfe  a  few  queftions  in  her  prefence,  that  if  he 
had  been  falfely  called  her  father  he  might  return  to  the  camp 
with  lefs  uneafincfs.  Leave  being  granted,  he  took  them  botn 
aiide  to  an  adjoining  (hop  ;  where,  having  fnatched  a  knife 
from  a  butcher,  he  plunged  it  in  the  bread  of  his  daughter,  fay- 
ing, ///  this  manner  only  can  I  free  thee^  my  daughter  :  and  look- 
ing back  to  Appius,  he  faid.  By  this  blood  I  devote  thee  and  thy 
head  to  the  infernal  gods,  Appius,  alarmed  by  the  cry'raifed  at 
fo  atrocious  a  deed,  ordered  Virginius  to  be  apprehended* 
But  he,  wherever  he  came,  opened  for  himfelf  a  way  with  the 
knife,  till,  guarded  by  the  croud  which  followed,  he  reach- 
ed the  gate  of  the  city.  Icilius  and  Numitorius,  taking  up 
the  dead  body,  expofed  it  to  the  view  of  the  people,  ex- 
ecrating the  wickedncfs  of  Appius,  and  deploring  the  hap- 
lefs  beauty  of  the  virgin,  which  had  forced  her  parent  to  cm- 
brue  his  hands  in  her  blood.  The  matrons  prefent  utter- 
ed the  moft  doleful  lamentations.  Appius,  unable  to  quell 
the  commotion,  and  apprehenfivc  for  his  life,  ftole  away  from 
the  Forum  without  the  knowledge  of  his  adverfaries,  and  hid 
himfelf  in  an  adjoining  houfe. 

VirginiuS| 
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Virginius,  having  reached  the  camp,  attended  by  a  body  oi 
about  400  citizens,  whom  indignation  at  the  caufe  of  his  cruel 
misfortune  had  brought  alone  with  him,  holding  in  his  hand 
the  bare  knife,  and  having  his  body  all  over  ftained  with  bloody 
excited  among  the  foldiers  a  much  greater  agitation  than  he 
had  left  in  the  city.  By  a  bare  narration  of  fadls  he  fo  in- 
flamed their  minds,  that  they  immediately  ftruck  their  ftand- 
srds  and  marched  to  Rome.  They  fird  took  pofTeflion  of 
mount  Aventine  ;  from  thence,  finding  that  the  fenate  favour- 
ed the  Decemvirij  having  created  ten  military  tribunes  to  com- 
mand them,  they  pafTed  over  to  the  facred  mount  (mons  Jk-^ 
c$r)y  followed  by  dieir  wives  and  children,  and  all  the  com- 
mon people,  whofe  age  permitted  them  to  go. 

The  Decemviri  were  thus  obliged  to  refign  their  command. 
VALERIUS  and  HORATIUS,  who  had  all  along  oppofed 
their  proceedings,  were  made  confuls.  Tribunes  of  the  com- 
mous  were  likewife  created,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Virgin 
niu/f  Iciliusj  and  Numitcrius.  Virginius  appointed  a  day  for 
the  trial  of  Appius  before  the  people.  Appius  was  therefore 
put  in  prifon ;  but  before  the  day  arrived  he  killed  himrfelf. 
Oppius,  his  colleague,  perifhed  in  the  fame  manner.  'Ilie  o- 
ther  eight  decemviri  went  into  exile,  and  their  goods  were  con* 
fifcated.  Claudius,  the  client  and  inftrument  of  Appius^  was 
likewife  banifhcd.  And  thus,  fays  Livy,  the  ghoft  of  Virginia, 
after  the  punifhment  of  all  the  guilty,  was  appeafed,  Liv. 
iii.  33-7-597  Dionyf.  x.  57.— xi.  47. 

Affairs  being  thus  fettled  in  the  city,  the  confuls  levied  two 
armies  and  marched  again  ft  the  enemy.  Valerius  conquered 
the  ^qui  and  Volfciy  and  Horatius  the  Sabines.  The  foldiers 
now  fought  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  they  had 
done  under  the  decemviri ;  fuch  courage  and  alacrity  did  li- 
Wrty  infpire,  Liv,  iii.  60.  &c.  Valerius  and  Horatius  were 
the  firft  who  triumphed  by  the  order  of  the  people,  the  fenate 
having  refufed  them  that  honour,  Liv.  iii.  63.  from  refcntment 
on  account  of  the  popular  laws  which  they  had  paffed  :  "  That 
the  ordinances  of  the  people  in  their  affemblies  by  tribes  (plchif'* 
clta)  (hould  bind  the  whole  Roman  people  ;  that  no  magiftrate 
(hould  be  created,  from  whom  there  was  not  liberty  of  appeal; 
and  that  wlioever  offered  violence  to  a  tribune  (hould  be  punifh- 
cd  with  death,  and  the  confifcation  of  his  effedls."  U.  55. 

After  this,  the  former  difputes  between  the  tribunes  and  the 
patricians  were  revived,  which  encouraged  the  ^qui  and  Volfct 
to  renew  their  depredations,  and  to  carry  them  even  to  the 
walk  of  Rome,  Ih.  66.    But  the  Romans,  moved  by  the  (harp 
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tcproofis  of  ^iftffius  Capitolinusy  the  conful,  marched  againft 
diem,  and,  after  a  fierce  combat,  entirely  defeated  them,  lb. 
70.  The  glory  of  this  viftory  was  tarniihed  by  a  ihameful  de- 
cifion  in  a  reference  from  two  allied  dates.  The  inhabitants 
of  Aricsa  and  Ardea  having  long  contended  in  war  about  fomc 
lands,  agreed  to  fubmit  their  differences  to  the  judgement  of  the 
Roman  people.  Tliey,  upon  the  information  of  one  Scaptius^ 
adjudged  the  lands  to  themfelves,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Ac  confuls  and  chief  men  of  the  fenate,  who  highly  condemned 
Acir  injuftice. 

A.  u.  309.  A  law  was  pafled,  after  violent  oppofition,  to 
permit  the  intermarriage  of  plebeians  with  patricians,  which 
before  had  been  forbidden,  Liv.  iv.  i . — 6.  At  the  fame  time 
a  law  was  propofed,  that  the  confuls  might  be  chofen  eithef 
from  the  plebeians  or  patricians,  lb*  i.  which,  for  many  years, 
produced  the  keeneft  contefts  between  the  two  orders,  but  they 
never  proceeded  to  flaughter.  Reverence  for  religion  reftrain- 
cd  their  minds.  An  expedient  was  then  fallen  upon  which 
pleafed  both  parties,  that  MILITARY  TRIBUNES  (hould  be 
created-  with  confular  power,  promifcuoufly,  from  the  patrici- 
ans and  plebeians,  but  that  no  change  fhould  be  made  in  the 
cleftion  of  confuls  *,  Liv.  iv.  7.  Three  militarj'  tribunes  on- 
ly were  at  firft  created  ;  and  the  people,  fatisfied  with  having 
obtained  a  freedom  of  eletlion,  chofe  them  all  patricians,  Ltv* 
ib,\  Diotiyf»  xi.  61.  They  were,  however,  foon  obliged  to  re- 
fign  their  office,  on  account  of  fome  alledged  informality  in  ta- 
king the  omens  at  their  eleftion.  An  interrex  was  then  ap- 
pointed by  the  fenate,  as  ufual,  who  held  an  aflcmbly  for  fub- 
flituting  confuls  in  their  room*  For  upwards  of  feventy  years, 
fometimes  confuls  were  created,  and  fomecimes  military  tri- 
bunes, as  the  influence  of  the  patricians  or  plebeians  prevailed* 
The  number  of  military  tribunes  chofen  was  different  at  dilTer- 
ent  times.  They  were  fo  named,  becaufe  the  chief  command- 
ers of  the  legion  called  military  tribunes^  were  ufually  the  molt 
rcfpeftable  plebeians. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  3 1 2,  two  new  magiftrates  were  infli- 
tuted,  called  CENSORS,  to  take  an  account  of  the  number  of 
the  citizens,  and  the  value  of  their  fortunes,  the  corlfuls,  by 
rcafon  of  continual  wars,  not  having  leifure  for  that  bufmefs, 
Li%\  iv.  8. 

A.  u.  315.  In  the  time  of  a  famine,  Sp.  Mi^LIUS,  a  weal- 
thy man,  of  the  equeftrian  order,  having  purchafcd  corn  from 

*  Dionyfius  fays  it  was  ordiinca  t^^at  fix  military  tribunes  Ihould  be  annually 
created,  three  frbm  each  order,  xi.  60. 
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various  places,  diftributed  it  among  the  people  gratis  ;  whence, 
and  from  other  circumftances,  he  was  fufpcdled  of  aiming  at 
fovereignty. 

CiNCINNATUS  was  a  fecond  time  made  didator  to  check 
his  dcfigns.  Servilius  Ahala^  matter  of  horfe,  being  fent  by 
the  diftator  to  fummon  Mxlius  before  him,  upon  his  refulal 
flew  him  with  his  own  hand.  His  houfe  was  levelled  to  the 
ground,  hence  called  -^quim^lium,  Liv.  iv.  13. — 16- 

The  Romans  continued  their  wars  with  the  Mqui  and  Volfci^ 
the  Fidenates  and  Vejentesy  being  at  the  fame  time  often  dif- 
turbed  by  internal  diflentions. 

A.  u.  350.  The  Romans  laid  fiege  to  VEJI,  the  moft  0- 
pulent  city  of  Etruria,  which  lafted  for  ten  years.  During 
this  fiege,  for  tlie  firft  time,  the  Roman  army  kept  the  field  aU 
winter  in  tents  or  wooden  barracks,  covered  willi  hides,  Liv* 
V.  2.  Pay  alfo  was  granted  to  the  cavalry,  lb.  7.  as  it  had  been 
fome  years  before  to  the  foot-fold iers,  Liv.  iv.  59.  Formerly 
both  ferved  at  their  own  expcnce.  Ibid. 

After  Veji  had  been  befieged  above  nine  years,  the  Romans, 
alarmed  by  the  bad  fuccefs  of  two  of  their  generals  againjt  the 
Fal'ifci  and  Capenates^  were  on  the  point  of  raifing  the  fiege, 
when  CAMILLUS,  being  created  diftator,  infpired  them 
with  frefh  courage.  Having  defeated  the  Falifci  and  Capenates^ 
he  urged  the  fiege  of  Veji  with  the  greateft  vigour,  and  at  lafl, 
by  carrying  a  mine  into  the  enemy's  citadel,- took  the  city,  a.  u. 
360,  Liv.  v.  19. — 24.  Camillus  vowed  the  tenth  part  of  the 
booty  to  Apollo  of  Delphi,  in  confequence  of  which  a  golden 
cup  was  fent  as  a  prefent  to  that  god,  lb.  25. 

Two  years  after,  Camillus,  being  made  one  of  the  military 
tribunes,  was  fent  againfl  the  Falifci,  Having  defeated  them 
in  the  field,  he  laid  fiege  to  their  chief  city,  Falerii. 

It  was  cuflomary  among  the  Falifci  to  employ  the  fame  per- 
fon  as  the  inftruftor  and  companion  of  their  children,  and,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  to  entruft  the  boys  of  fevcral 
families  to  the  charge  of  one.  The  tutor  of  the  children  of 
the  chief  men  at  Faleiii  ufed,  in  time  of  peace,  to  carry  his 
pupils  to  amufe  and  exercife  thcmfelves  before  the  town  ;  and 
continuing  the  fame  pradlice  during  the  fiege,  he  found  means 
to  decoy  them  into  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  Being  brought 
to  the  pratorimn  or  general's  tent,  he  told  Camillus,  that  by 
delivering  thefe  boys  into  his  power,  he  in  faft  put  him  in 

{jofiefrion  of  the  city.  Camillus,  detefting  fuch  villany,  ordered 
lim  to  be  flript,  and  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back.  Then 
delivering  a  rod  to  each  of  the  boys,  he  bid  them  beat  their 
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betnryer  back  to  the  city.  This  generofity  fo  afFeaed  the .  Fa^ 
ii/d,  that  they  voluntarily  furrendered  their  city  to  Camillus, 
Lsv.  V.  27. 

As  Veji  was  preferable  to  Rome  in  fituation  and  fertility  of 
foil,  a  law  was  propofed  by  Sicinius,  a  tribune  of  die  com- 
mons, about  removing  thither,  3.  24.  This  law  being  keen- 
ly oppofcd  by  the  patricians,  and  particularly  by  Camillas, 
was  rejected  \  only,  however,  by  a  majority  of  one  tribe,  3. 
30.  But,  to  gratify  the  people,  the  lands  of  Veji  were  di- 
vided among  them,  feven  acres  to  each  man,  3. 

Soon  after,  Camillus,  being  accufed  by  the  tribunes  of  ha- 
ving applied  to  his  own  ufe  part  of  the  plunder  of  Fejiy  and 
perceiving  that  he  fhould  be  condemned,  went  into  voluntary 
exile ;  having  prayed  to  the  gods,  that  if  he  fuffered  that  in- 
jury unjuftly,  they  would  make  his  ungrateful  country  fooii 
feel  the  lofs  of  him,  /^.  3  2. 

After  the  expulfion  of  Camillus,  ambafladors  came  from 
Clufium,  begging  affiftance  againft  the  GAULS,  by  whom 
they  were  then  attacked.  Several  tribes  of  that  nation  had,  at 
different  times,  eroded  the  Alps,  attrafted,  it  is  faid,  by  the 
delicious  tafte  of  the  wines  in  Italy,  and  had  occupied  the 
nordiem  parts  of  that  country,  ^fhe  tribe  which  had  come 
lad,  and  then  befieged  Clufium,  was  called  Gal/i  Senbnes, 
under  the  coadua  of  BRENNUS. 

The  fenate  fent  an  embafly  of  three  young  patricians,  all  of 
the  Fabian  family,  to  requeft  of  the  Gauls,  that  they  would 
not,  without  provocation,  make  war  on  the  allies  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  The  Gauls  faid,  that  they  would  defift  from 
their  attack,  if  the  people  of  Clufium  would  give  up  to  ihcm  a 
part  of  their  territory,  whidi  they  might  cafily  do,  as  they  had 
more  land  than  they  could  occupy.  When  the.  Roman  am- 
bafladors aflced.  What  right  the  Gauls  had  in  Etruria  ?  they 
anfwered  fiercely,  "  That  they  carried  their  right  in  their  arms** 
This  haughty  reply  made  the  Roman  ambafiadors  give  up  all 
hopes  of  negotiating  a  peace.  They  therefore  returned  to 
Clufium,  highly  incenfed.  ITiey  even  had  the  imprudence  to  * 
join  the  Cluftni  in  a  fally  againft  the  enemy ;  and  one  of  the 
Fahiiy  advancing  before  the  ranks,  flew  a  leader  of  the  Gauls  : 
Whereupon  Brennus  founded  a  retreat ;  and  the  Gauls,  drop- 
ping their  refentment  againft  the  Cluftni^  now  only  menaced 
vengeance  againft  the  Romans.  They  firft,  however,  fent 
ambafladors  to  demand,  that  the  Fabii^  for  having  violated  the 
law  of  nations,  (hould  be  given  up  to  them.     This  being  re- 
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f  ufed,  they  marched  towards  Rome.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
the  conflux  of  the  river  j^llia  with  the  Tiber,  on  the  i8th  day 
of  July,  a.  u.  363.  The  Romans,  through  the  mifcondu£k  of 
their  leaders,  were  foon  completely  defeated.  The  greateft 
number  of  them  fled  to  Veji ;  a  part  retreated  to  Rome, 
and  took  pofleflTion  of  the  Capitol-  The  priefts  and  Veftal 
Virgins,  carrying  the  facred  things,  fled  to  Csere,  Liv.  v.  40, 
vii.  20.  The  multitude  of  citizens  fled,  fome  one  way  and 
fome  another.  The  old  fenators  remained  in  the  city,  deter* 
mined  not  to  furvive  the  deftruftion  of  their  country. 

The  Gauls,  furprifed  at  the  facility  of  their  victory,  advan- 
ced flowly  towards  the  city,  and  reached  it  a  little  before  fun^ 
fet.  Being  informed  by  their  fcouts  that  the  gates  were  open, 
and  therefore  fufpedling  fnarcs,  tliey  paficd  the  night  before 
the  walls.  Next  day  having  entered  the  city  a;  the  Collme 
gate,  they  found  the  ftreets  empty ;  the  houfcs  of  the  poor 
ihut,  and  thofe  of  the  chief  men  open.  They  faw  the  aged 
fenators  fitting  in  the  veilibules  of  their  houfcs,  drefled  each  in 
the  robes  of  thofe  offices  which  they  had  borne,  and  fitting  ia 
their  curuie  chairs.  The  Gauls  were  (truck  with  awe  at  their 
majeftic  appearance,  refembling,  fays  Livy,  fo  many  divinities, 
V.  41.  and  gazed  at  them  as  if  they  had  been  images;  when 
Papiriusy  one  of  the  fenators,  offended  at  a  Gaul  for  ftroaking 
his  beard,  which  all  the  Romans  then  wore  long,  ftruck  him 
with  his  ivory  ftaff  on  the  head  :  Whereupon  the  Gaul  inftant- 
ly  flew  him  •,  and,  as  if  upon  that  fignal,  all  the  reft  were  kil- 
led in  their  feats.  Then  the  lioufes  of  the  city  were  plundered 
and  fet  on  fire.  After  ravaging  the  place  for  feveral  days,  the 
Gauls  attempted  to  force  the  Capitol ;  but  being  repulfed  with 
great  lofs,  they  gave  up  all  hopes  of  taking  it  by  aflault,  and 
therefore  prepared  to  blockade  it.  Havin;;  improvidently  burnt 
the  corn  which  was  in  the  city,  they  were  obliged  to  fend  out 
part  of  the  army  to  procure  provinons,  by  pillaging  the  neigh- 
bouring ftates.  It  happened  that  thofe  plunderers  diredJed 
their  courfe  to  Ardea,  where  Camillus  lived  in  exile.  He  ha- 
ving perfuadcd  the  Ar denies  to  take  up  arms  to  repel  thofe  in- 
vaders, att.icked  the  camp  of  the  Gauls  in  the  night-time,  and 
dilperfed  them  with  grc.it  (laughter.  The  Romans  at  Veji, 
under  the  conduiH;  of  CW/V/V//,  a  centurion,  in  like  manner 
cut  to  pieces  the  Tufcans,  who  were  plundering  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  intended  to  attack  Veji  itfelf.  In  confequcnce  of  this 
fuccofs,  not  only  the  courage,  but  alfo  the  number  of  the  Ro- 
pians  at  Veji  daily  increafcd  j  and  they  now  only  wanted  a 
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held  to  dire£l  them.  It  was  unanunoufly  refolved  to  fend  for 
Cammus  from  Ardea  :  But  fird  it  was  neceffary  to  confult  thjC 
(enate  and  people  at  Rome  ;  and  this  could  not  be  done  with- 
out great  danger.  Pontius  Cominius^  however,  a  brave  young 
nan,  having  fwum  down  the  Tiber,  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  to 
the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  climbed  up  the  rock  on  that  Cde,  uib- 
obferved  by  the  enemy  -,  and  having  obtained  a  decree  of  the 
fenate,  and  an  order  of  the  people,  that  Camillus  ihould  be  re- 
called from  exile  and  appointed  di£Vator,  he  returned  to  Veji 
the  fame  way  he  came.  Camillus  being  fenc  for  from  Ardea, 
took  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the  army  at  Veji. 

In  the  mean  time  the  citadel  of  Rome,  and  the  Capitol,  was 
near  being  taken.  For  the  Gauls^  haying  difcovered  a  prafti- 
cable  afcent,  in  a  clear  night  got. up  to  the  top>  in  fuch  filence, 
that  they  not  only  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  centinels,  but 
alio  of  the  dogs.    Some  geefe,  f^cred  to  Juno,  which  had  beea 

Jrcferved  in  the  greateft  famine,  by  their  cackling,  awakened 
I.  MANLIUS,  a  brave  warrior,  who  had  been  conful  three 
years  before.  He  having  quickly  fnatched  bis  arma,  and  rou- 
fing  the  reft,  tumbled  down  the  Gaul  who  had  firft  got  up,  and 
the  reft  of  the  garrifon  flocking  to  his  aiGftance,  foon  cleared 
the  citadel  of  the  enemy. 

The  Romans  had  now  been  blockaded  in  tlie  Capitol  near 
feven  months.  Both  parties  began  to  be  diftrefied.  with  fa- 
mine ;  the  Gauls  alfo  with  the  plague.  The  latter  knowing  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  befieged  for  want  of  food,  urged 
them  to  funrender.  But  tlie  Romans,  to  convince  tliem  of  the 
contrary,  are  faid  to  have  thrown  in  many  places  loaves  of 
bread  on  the  advanced  guards  of  the  enemy,  Liv.  v.  4.  ;  Ovid. 
FaJ}.  vi.  391.  At  laft  a  treaty  was  made,  that  the  Gauls 
fliould  raife  the  fiege  and  depart  upon  receiving  1000  pound 
weijiht  of  gold.  In  weighing  the  gold,  for  there  was  then  no 
coined  gold,  Brennus  is  faid  to  have  ufed  unjuft  weights;  and, 
when  the  Romans  complained,  to  have  thrown  his  fword  into 
the  fcale,  faying,  that  the  vanqttiJJjcd  mujl  put  up  with  every 
thitigy  (ViE  viCTis  ESSE.)  In  the  mean  time,  Camillus  having 
arrived  with  his  army,  came  in  during  the  altercation  about  . 
the  weight  of  the  gold  ;  and  having  ordered  it  to  be  removed, 
bid  the  Gauls  prepare  for  battle.  The  Romans  were  vi£lori- 
ous  in  their  turn,  and  with  equal  facility,  in  two  dilFcrent  en- 
gagements. The  flaughtcr  was  fo  great,  that  there  was  hardly 
one  of  the  Gauls  left  to  carry  home  the  news  of  their  defeat. 
Camillus  returned  into  the  city  in  triumph.  The  foldiers,  in 
their  fongs,  celebrated  him  as  a  fecond  Romulus  and  founder 
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of  his  country.  The  tribunes  again  renewed  their  propofal  of 
removing  to  Veji ;  but  the  people  were  prevented  from  cm- 
bracing  it  by  the  perfuafion  of  Camillus,  chiefly  from  motives 
of  religion,  that  they  might  not  defert  their  temples  and 
facred  rites.  Their  wavering  opinion  is  faid  to  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  cafual  expreffion  of  a  centurion  \  who,  hap- 
pening to  pafs  through  the  Forum  at  the  time,  with  fome 
guards,  faid,  Enfign^  fix  your  fiandardy  we  Jhall  heft  fiay  here. 
Upon  which  all  the  fenate  cried  out,  that  they  accepted  the 
omen,  and  the  people  (landing  round  approved  it.  The  re- 
building of  the  city  was  inftantly  begun,  and  the  work  pro- 
ceeded with  fuch  alacrity  that  it  was  finifhed  in  one  year. 

After  the  city  was  rebuilt,  a.  u.  365.  b.  C.  387.  the  neigh'« 
bouring  dates,  the  ^qui  and  Volfciy  the  Hertiiciy  the  Tufcans 
and  Sabines,  refumed  their  hoftilities ;  but  they  were  all  conquer- 
ed, chiefly  by  the  condudi  and  valour  of  Camillus.  The  V^olfci^ 
after  having  carried  on  war  for  many  years  againft  the  Ro- 
mans, furrendered.  Livy  varies  with  refped  to  the  length  of 
time,  i.  53.  and  vi.  2.  and  is  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  fre- 
quency of  their  wars  *,  lb.  12. 

MANLIUS,  the  preferver  of  the  Capitol,  being  fufpeded^ 
from  his  uncommon  kindnefs  to  the  plebeians,  lb.  1 1.  of  aiming 
at  rega]  power,  was  condemned,  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock ;  and  his  houfe  in  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  given  him 
by  the  public  as  a  reward  for  his  valour,  was  levelled  with  the 
ground,  lb.  20. 

A.  u.  387  or  388.  L.  SEXTIUS,  after  great  contefts,  was 
firft  made  conful  from  among  the  plebeians,  Liv.  vii.  i.  This 
important  change  in  the  Roman  government  is  faid  to  have  o- 
xiginited  from  a  trifling  caufe.  M.  Fabius  Ambujlusy  a  noble- 
man, had  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  married  to 
Sulpicius,  a  patrician,  and  the  younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  a 
plebeian.  While  the  latter  was  one  day  vifiting  her  fitter,  the 
liftor  of  Sulpicius,  who  was  then  military  tribune,  happened 
to  ftrike  the  door  with  his  rod,  as  was  ufual  when  that  magi- 
ftrate  returned  home  from  the  Forum.  The  younger  Fabia, 
unacquainted  with  that  cuflom,  was  frightened  at  the  noife, 
which  made  her  fifter  laugh,  and  exprefs  furprife  at  her  igno- 
rance. This  ftung  her  to  the  quick;  and  upon  her  return 
home  fhe  could  not  conceal  her  uneafinefs.     Her  father  feeing 

*  The  Volfci  are  faid,  a.  u.  292,  to  have  been  almoft  eztinguiflied,  (Vdfcum 
mominpcne  dttetum  eflj  Liv.  ui.  8.  and  ytt  in  three  years  after  threaten  war,  Jb. 
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her  itytfktAy  afked  her  if  all  was  well  5  but  flie  at  firft  would 
not  give  a  dire£l  anfwer :  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  at  laft 
drew  from  her  a  confelTion,  that  flie  was  chagrined  at  being 
conne£led  with  a  man  who  could  not  enjoy  the  fame  honours 
with  her  filler's  hufband.  For  although  it  had  been  ordained 
by  law,  that  the  military  tribunes  fliould  be  created  promifcu- 
oufly  from  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  Liv.  iv.  6.  yet  for  for- 
ty-four years  after  their  firft  inltitution,  a.  u.  31 1.  to  a  u.  355. 
no  one  plebeian  had  been  created,  Liv.  v.  12.  vi  37.  and  very 
few  afterwards,  Liv.v.  13.  18.  vi.  30.  Ambuftus,  therefore, 
confoled  his  daughter  with  aflurances,  that  (he  (hould  foon  fee 
the  fame  honours  at  her  own  houfe  which  flie  faw  at  her 
fifter's.  To  tSc(\  this,  he  concerted  meafures  with  his  fon-in- 
law,  and  one  L.  Sextius,  a  fpirited  young  man  of  plebeian 
rank,  who  had  every  thing  but  birth  to  intide  him  to  the  high- 
eft  preferments. 

Licinius  and  Sextius  being  created  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
Liv.  vi.  35.  got  themfelves  continued  in  that  office  for  ten 

J  ears.  Ibid.  42.;  for  five  years  they  fuffi:red  no  curule  magi- 
rates  to  be  created.  Ibid.  35.  and  at  laft  prevailed  to  get  one 
of  the  confuls  created  from  among  the  plebeians.  Ibid.  42. 

The  fame  year  that  Sextius  was  made  conful,  a  new  ma- 
giftrate  was  created  to  adminifter  juftice,  culled  PR  i^.TOR, 
and  two  additional  ^diles,  called  CURULE  MDILYS,  be- 
caufe  they  had  the  right  of  fitting  in  pr.^,iic  rvi  a  mrule  chair, 
a  kind  of  feat  adorn c(!  v.iu  iv(>iy,  v.  1,,  '  r]=t  v  i'^^  ^  A\y  .  ad 
not,  Liv.  vi.  42.  vii.  i.  This  year  died  tlie  great  Camillus, 
lb 

A.  u.  391.  Stage-plays  were  firft  introduced  at  Rome,  on 
cccafion  of  a  peftilencc,  to  appeafe  the  divine  wrath,  Liv.  vii.  2. 
From  the  fame  motiveof  fuperftitionin  that  age,  a  dictator  ufed 
fometimes  to  be  created  merely  to  fix  a  nail  in  the  poft  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  L.  MANLIUS  being  created  for  this  pur- 
pole,  defired  alfo  to  carry  on  war  againft  the  HernTci,  and 
.  with  that  view  levied  an  army  with  great  rigour,  whence  he 
jot  the  firnafne  of  Imperiosus. 

Manlius  being  odious  ro  the  people  on  this  account,  after 
reGgning  his  office,  was  accufed  by  Pomponius,  a  tribune; 
who,  to  enforce  his  charge,  expatiated  on  the  cruelty  of  Man- 
lius to  his  fon  ;  whom,  the  tribune  alledged,  on  account  of  a 
defeft  in  fpeech  and  flov/ncfs  of  genius,  his  father  had  banifli- 
cd  from  the  city,  and  obliged  him  to  work  in  the  country  like 
a  Have.  Young  MANLIU>^  being  informed  of  this,  came  to 
the  city  earty  in  the  moriling  without  telling  any  body  •,  and 

having 
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having  gone  ftraight  way  to  the  houfe  of  the  tribune,  bid  the 
porter  tell  his  mailer  that  T.  ManUuSy  the  fon  of  Lucius^ 
Atranted  immediately  to  fpeak  with  him.  The  tribune,  fuppo* 
fing  that  he  brought  fome  new  ground  of  accufation  againft 
his  father,  ordered  him  to  be  admitted.  All  witnefles  being 
removed,  the  young  man  drawing  a  dagger,  which  he  had 
concealed  under  his  garment,  and  (landing  over  the  tribune, 
who  was  dill  in  bed,  declared  he  would  inftantly  (lab  him,  liF 
he  did  not  fwcar  to  drop  the  profecutior\  againft  his  father^ 
The  tribune,  terrified,  fwore  to  the  words  which  Ac  youm 
man  di£lated.  Thus  L.  Manlius  was  freed  from  his  trial ;  and 
the  people,  although  difappointed  of  an  opportunity  of  con- 
demning a  perfon  odious  to  them,  were  fo  pleafed  with  this 
indance  of  filial  affe£lion,  that  they  chofe  young  Manlius  as 
one  of  the  fix  legionary  tribunes,  who  then,  for  the  firft  timcj 
were  appointed  by  the  comitla,  Liv.  vii.  5. 

The  fame  year  a  great  gulf  having  been  produced  in  the  Fo- 
rum by  an  earthquake,  or  from  fome  other  caufe,  the  diviners 
being  confulted,  declared  that  it  could  not  by  any  means  be 
filled  up,  till  the  beft  thing  in  Rome  (hould  be  thrown  into  it. 
M.  CURTIUS,  a  brave  young  man,  concluding  that  there  was 
nothing  in  Rome  more  valuable  than  valour  and  arms,  dreflcd  in 
his  fined  armour,  and  riding  on  a  horfe  adorned  in  the  moft 
fplendid  manner,  is  faid  to  have  thrown  himfelf  into  the  chafm, 
whence  it  was  afterwards  called  the  Curtian  lake,  Liv.  vii.  6. 
or  from  another  perfon  of  the  fame  name,  who  didinguiihed 
himfelf  under  Romulus  in  the  battle  againd  the  Sabines,  Liv. 
i.  12.',  Diomf.  ii.  42.  Some  writers  pretend  that  upon  this  the 
earth  immediately  clofed  of  itfelf,  VaL  Max  v.  6.  2.  Varro, 
L.  L.  iv.  32.  gives  different  accounts  of  this  matter. 

A.  u.  394.  The  Gauls  encamped  with  their  army  on  the 
bank  of  the  Anio,  only  three  miles  from  Rome  ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans pitched  their  camp  on  the  oppofite  bank.  There  was  a 
bridge  betwixt  both,  but  pofTefied  by  neither.  A  Gaul  of  c- 
normous  fize  advanced  upon  this  bridge,  and,  with  a  loud 
voice,  challenged  the  braved  of  the  Romans  to  fingle  combat« 
T.  MANLIUS  alone,  who  freed  his  father  from  the  profecu- 
tion  of  the  tribune,  had  the  boldnefs  to  accept  the  challenge, 
but  not  without  having  firft  received  permiflion  from  his  com- 
mander. They  both  advanced  into  an  open  fpace  between  the 
two  armies.  To  all  appearance  the  combat  was  very  unequal  \ 
but  Manlius  made  up  by  art  what  he  wanted  in  ftrength,  and 
foon  laid  proftrate  his  mighty  antagonid.     Difregarding  the 

reft 
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reft  pf  Ilia  fpoils^  he  only  took  a  golden  collar  or  chain  ftor'* 
qttis)  from  off  his  neck,  and  put  it- on  his  own^  whenci^  he  got 
the  firnamc  of  TORQUATUS,  which  defccnded  to  his  po- 
fteritjr*  The  Gauls  were  fo  afie£led  with  tlie  ifTue  of  thi9 
combat  that  they  decamped  in  the  night-time,  Liv.  vii.  i  o. 

The  Gauls  returned  the  two  following  years,  and  were 
"both  times  defeated,  the  fecond  time  with  great  flaughter,  lb. 

IS- 

Some  years  after,  Ih.  23.  25.  when  another  Gaul  of  gigan- 
tic ftature  challenged  any  one  of  the  whole  Roman  army  to 
fight  him,  M.  VALERIUS,  a  young  man,  and  a  legionary 
tr9>uiie,  having  firft  aiked  the  conful's  leave,  went  out  againil 
him,  and  killed  him,  by  the  affiftance  of  a  raven,  as  it  is  faid, 
which,  perching  on  the  helmet  of  Valerius,  (Iruck  the  Gaul  in 
die  jEice  with  his  beak  and  claws,  and  when  he  fell,  flew  out 
fi  fight  towards  the  eaft.  Hence  Valerius  was  firnamed 
CORVUS,  and  his  pofterity  CORVINI,  Liv.  vii.  26.  The 
Romans  immediately  engaged  in  battle  with  the  Gauls,  and 

irelv  defeated  them,  lb. 

In  tne  year  of  the  city  399,  the  whole  Tufcan  nation  com- 
againft  Rome.  But  C.  MARCIUS  RUTILUS,  be- 
10^  created  di£iator  to  oppofe  them,  took  their  camp  by  a  fud- 
doi  attack,  made  6000  of  them  prifoners,  and  difperfed  the 
reft.  He  was  the  firft  plebeian  raifed  to  the  office  of  di£tator, 
.to  the  great  ofience  of  the  fcnators,  who  therefore  refufed  him 
a  triumph  ;  but  he  obtained  that  honour  by  the  order  of  the 
people,  Liv.  vii.  17. 

A.  u.  411.  The  Romans  firft  engaged  in  war  with  the  Sanj- 
nites,  the  braveft  nation  in  Italy ;  which  war  was  carried  on  for 
many  ye^rs  with  various  fucceft,  and  with  the  greateft  vigour 
on  both  fides,  Liv.  vii.  29.  &c.  The  caufe,  or  rather  pretext, 
for  hoftiliiies  on  the  fide  of  the  Romans,  was  to  allifl.  the 
people  of  C^pua  againft  the  Samnites,  by  whom  they  were  at- 
tacked. 

When  the  Romans  at  firft  hefitated  about  granting  their  re- 
queft,  the  ambaffadors  of  Capua,  ?xcording  to  their  inftruc- 
tioos,  gave  up  themfelves  and  their  city  into  the  power  of  the 
Roman  people,  that  if  they  would  not  affill  them  as  allies,  they 
might  defend  them  as  fubje^ts  *. 

•  By  no  art  did  the  Romans  more  fucccfbfullv  extend  their  empire  than  by 
fomenting  difcprd  among  the  neighbouritig  itates,  and  always  afliftinp  the 
weaker  againft  the  ftrongcr.  The  people  of  Capua  were  on  the  point  of  being 
entirely  fubdued  by  the  Samnites,  when  they  applied  to  tlic  Pvoma:.s  for 
^ccour,  Liv,  Til.  29. 

F  f     •  In 
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In  the  firft  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Samnltes, 
the  Romans,  under  the  command  of  Valeritis  Corvus  tho 
ponful,  had  the  advantage,  but  with  the  loft  of  a  great 
many  men,  /^.  33.  The  glory  of  this  viftory  was  near  be- 
ing tamiihed  by  a  dreadful  difaftcr.  For  Cornefiusy  the  o- 
ther  conful,  haJ  unwarily  led  his  ^rmy  into  a  defile,  where 
they  muft  have  all  been  captured  bv  the  Samnites,  had  they 
not  been  extricated  by  the  wondertul  conduft  and  valour  of 
PECTUS,  a  legionary  tribune,  R.  34.  on  which  account  he 
was  loaded  with  fingular  honours,  37,  The  Samnites  werevan- 
quifhed  in  two  other  engagements.  Being  afked  why  they 
yielded,  they  are  reported  to  have  faid,  That  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans  fecmcd  to  them  to  be  on  fire,  and  that  they  could  not 
endure  the  ferocity  of  their  looks  *,  jR.  33. 

The  fame  of  thefc  viflories  fpread  even  beyond  feas,  and  the 
Carthaginians  fcnt  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  their  fuc- 
cefs,  Liv.  vii.  38.  The  Roman  army  which  wintered  at  Ca* 
pua,  corrupted  by  the  luxuries  of  the  place,  fecrctly  formed 
defigns  of  taking  that  city  from  the  Catnpani^  as  the  Campani 
had  done  from  it^  former  inhabitants,  Liv  iv.  37.  but  they 
were  prevented  by  Marcius  Ruftlus  the  conful,  lb.  vii.  38.  and  a 
mutiny,  which  cnfued,  ^as  fuppreflcd  by  the  prudent  manage- 
ment of  Valerius  Corvus  the  diftator,  Ih.  46.  The  Samnilee 
fued  for  peace,  which  >vas  granted  th^m,  Liv.  viii.  2. 

The  Latins,  having  formed  a  league  with  the  Sidklni  znA 
Campanij  demanded,  that  as  they  bore  equal  burdens,  they 
ihould  epjoy  equal  privileges  with  the  Romans  ;  that  half  odF 
the  fenate,  and  one  of  the  confuls,  fliould  be  chofen  from 
them,  Liv,  viiL  5.  This  requeft  being  rejefted  with  difdain, 
both  fides  had  recourfe  to  arms.  It  was  like  a  war  between 
citizens.  Both  nations  ufed  the  fame  armour  and  the  fame 
manner  of  fighting.  The  Romans  proved  viftorious,  chiefly 
by  the  ftriftnefs  of  their  (Hfcipline,  which,  on  this  occafion, 
they  carried  to  the  greateft  rigour,  B.  6.  T.  MANLIUS,  the 
conful,  ordered  his  own  fon  to  be  beheaded  for  having  fought 
contrary  to  orders,  although  viftorious,  having  flain,  in  fingle 
combat;!  an  o$cer  of  the  enemy  who  challenged  him,  lb.  7. 

*  Strabp  mentions  a  Uw  «mong  the  Samnites,  contrived  ai  an  incentive  f 
courage ;  that  parent*  were  not  allowed  to  difpofc  of  their  daughters  to  whom 
tiiey  plcafef),  but  that  ten  of  the  nobleft  virgins  and  young  men  were  uunually 
felc<flcd  ;  that  he  who  was  accounted  the  braveft  pf  the  ten,  was  permitted  firik 
to  chufc  which  of  the  virj^ins  he  pleafed,  then  the  fccond,  and  fo  on.  If  any 
pne  o!  thefe  afterwards  failed  in  courage,  he  was  deprived  of  the  objeA  of  his 
choice  thus  honourably  conferred,  Strab.  v.  250.  A  fimilar  cuftom  prevailed 
9^mm\^  tlic  Tapyrr^  a  incion  ccar  the  Cafpiaa  fct,  U,  xlP.  ^%o. 

In 
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In  the  firft  battle  with  tlxe  Latins,  UECIUSj  one  of  the  con- 
fills,  feeing  the  wing  which  he  commanded  givin?  way,  fo- 
femnly  devoted  himfelf  to  death  for  the  army.  The  circum- 
ftanceft  and  eife^s  of  this  devotion  are  defcribcd.  Lip.  viii.  9. 
&  lo*  Manlius,  the  furviving  conful,  having  gained  a  com- 
pictc  victory,  returned  in  triumph.  But  he  was  met  only  by 
the .  agedj  the  youth  execrated  him  for  his  cruelty  to  his  fon^ 

All  Latium  being  fubdued,  the  Romans  treated  the  differ- 
ent ftates  varioufly,  as  they  deferved,  Ih.  14.  The  (hips  oi 
the  people  of  Antium  were  partly  burnt,  and  part  of  them 
brought  to  Rome.  With  their  beaks,  tlie  tribunal  in  the  Fo^ 
rum,  whence  orators  ufcd  to  declaim,  was  adorned,  hence 
called  Rostra,  3id. 

A.  u.  423*  A  great  many  men  are  faid  to  have  been  poifon- 
cd  by  their  wives,  a  number  of  whom  were  puniflied,  iii/# 
viii.  1 8. 

The  Samilites,  having  made  a  Jeagiie  with  the  Veftiniy  M(*J^h 
and  Pelignif  alfo  with  the  Lucani  arid  Appuli^  whonl/  the  Ta- 
rtntines  had  artfully  detached  from  the  alliance  of  Rome,  iL 
27.  again  took  up  arms,  a.  u.  429;  To  oppoie  this  (Irong  coa- 
lition, L.  PAPIRIUS,  called  Cursor,  from  his  fwiftnefs,  Liv. 
ix.  16.  was  made  diftator,  who  (named  M.  FABIl/S  MAXI- 
MUS,  mafter  of  horfe,  Liv.  viii.  29.  The  forces  of  the  ene- 
my were  vanquifhed  with  great  (laughter,  and  the  Samnitcs 
fued  for  peace,  which  was  refufed  them,  Ib^  39. 

Next  year  the  confuls,  T.  Veturius  Caivinus  and  Sp.  Pojlhu'- 
miuSf  with  both  their  armies,  were  led  into  a  dangerous  defile, 
called  FuRCjB  Caudinjb,  by  the  art  of  CAIUS  PONTIUS, 
general  of  the  Samnites  i  where  they  were  fo  blocked  up,  that  it 
was  impofTible  for  them  to  extricate  them  (elves.  The  Sam- 
nite  General,  thus  having  the  Romans  in  his  power,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  his  officers,  fent  to  Herenn'tus  Pontius,  his  father,  to 
a(k  what  he  fhould  do  ?  He  returned  for  anfwer,  that  the  Ro- 
mans (hould  be  all  let  go  unhurt,  as  foon  as  poITible.  Whien 
this  advice  was  rejedled,  and  the  fame  me(renger  font  back  to 
confult  him  again,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  fliould 
be  all  killed  to  a  man.  Pontius,  perplexed  by  this  contrariety 
of  opinion,  fcnt  fot  his  father  to  the  camp  to  give  his  reafons, 
A  council  of  war  being  called,  the  old  man  faid,  that  by  fol- 
lowing the  (lift  advice,  which  he  tliought  the  bed,  tliey  would 
eftablifh  perpetual  peace  and  friendiliip  with  the  Roman  peo- 
pk;  by  the  other  plan,  they  would  fo  weaken  the  Roman 
ftate,  tnat  it  would  not  for  ages  recovci:  itc  former  fl^ei^^fb. 

r  f  2  ^      lie 
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He  concluded  with  faying^  that  there  was  no  me^ttm  \  and 
was  carried  home  from  the  camp. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Romans^  having  made  many  fruidefil 
efforts  to  force  their  way  out,  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  what 
terms  the  Samnites  chofe  to  prefcribc.  Pontius  em^nured 
neither  of  his  father's  opinions,  but  followed  a  middle  coorfe. 
He  demanded  that  the  Romans  (hould  deliver  up  their  annS| 
and  (hould  all  pafs  under  the  yoke,  each  with  afingle  garment; 
that  all  the  places  taken  from  the  Samnites  (hould  be  rtftored^ 
and  that  600  Roman  equites  (hould  be  given  as  hoftages  for 
the  performance.  Thefe  terms,  although  highly  ignominxous, 
were  accepted.  The  emotions  which  this  misfortune  excited 
in  the  Romans,  can  be  more  eafily  conceived  than  defciibed. 

After  the  return  of  the  army,  the  fenate  was  confulted  by 
the  fucceeding  confuls  Publilius  and  Papirius  concerning  the 
"peace  of  Caudium.  Spurius  Pofthumius,  one  of  the  former 
confuls,  being  (irfl  afked  his  opinion,  faid,  that  as  the  coi>- 
Ycntion  fjpon/ioj  was  made  without  the  confent  of  the  fenate  or 
people,  tne  Roman  people  was  not  bound  by  it ;  and  prppofed 
that  he  and  his  colleague,  their  lieutenants,  quceftors,  and  le- 
gionary tribunes^  who  had  (igncd  the  treaty.  It.  5.  (hould  be 
given  up  to  the  enemy,  and  thus  free  the  people  from  the  re- 
ligious obligation  by  which  they  had  bound  them.  It.  8.  This 
propofal  was  adopted,  and  a  decree  of  the  fenate  made  accord- 
ingto  it. 

The  two  confuls  of  the  former  year  therefore,  with  the  reft 
above  mentioned,  were  delivered  to  thefeciales  to  be  conduc- 
ed to  Caudium.  When  they  came  to  the  gate  of  that  city, 
the  feciaUs^  having  dripped  them,  and  bound  their  hands  be- 
hind their  backs,  brought  them  to  the  tribunal  of  Pontius ; 
and  A,  Cornelius  Arvina^  the  chief fecialiSf  formally  furrender- 
ed  them  to  the  Samnites.  But  Pontius,  confidering  this  as  a 
mean  fubterfuge  to  elude  the  performance  of  a  treaty,  ordered 
them  to  be  loofed,  that  they  might  go  where  they  pleafed. 

The  Samnites,  now  too  late,  repented  their  not  having  fol- 
lowed the  wife  counfel  of  Herennius.  They,  however,  pre- 
pared for  their  defence.  But  the  Romans  fought  with  fo  greal 
fury  that  nothing  could  withiland  them.  The  Samnites,  be- 
ing defeated  by  the  two  confuls,  fled  to  Luceria,  where  Papi- 
rius forced  them  to  fubmit  to  the  fame  ignominious  terms 
which  they  had  impofed  on  the  Romans.  Some  authors  fay, 
that  Pontius  was  among  thofe  who  were  made  to  pafs  under 
the  yoke.    Here  the  600  equites,  who  had  been  given  as  hof- 
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tig^  and  all  the  ann$  and  fp<Mls  taken  at  Caudioniy  were  ine- 
ooveied>  lb*  15* 

A.  tt.  434*  About  this  time  ALEXANDER  the  Great  e- 
vertonied  the  empire  of  the  Perfians,  and  eftabliifaed  that  of 
^  Macedonians  in  Afia.  Had  he  come  into  Itaiy^  and  con- 
tended with  the  Romans  under  the  illuftrious  commanders  a* 
bove  mentioned,  Livy  thinks  he  would  not  have  met  with  the 
fiune  fttcce&y  H.  17. — 20* 

A.  a.  442;  APPIUS  CLAUDIUS,  the  cenfor,  fiiil  brought 
an  aquaedtt£l  to  Rome,  and  paved  the  road  to  Capua,  called 
from  him  the  Appian  way.  This  Appius,  having  afterwards 
kyft  his  fi^t,  was  fimam^  Cjbcus,  Liv*  ix.  29. 

The  war  againft  the  Samnites  ftiU  continued,  to  wMch  was 
added  that  againft  the  Tufcans,  lb.  32.  againft  the  Aus^nes^  25* 
the  UmMj  41.  the  Hermci^  43.  and  the  ^qui^  4;*  But  the 
armies  of  thefe  nations  were  all  fucceflively  vanqui&ed,  Liir. 
ix.  39.  41.  43*  X.  12.  19.  20. 

A.  u*  444.  The  conful  FABIUS,  having  penetrated  the 
CimMan  fbreft  in  Etruria,  either  took  or  flew  60,000  of  the 
Tufcans,  Lru.  ix.  36.  &  37* 

A.  u.  457.  The  confuls  DECIUS  and  FABIUS  fought  a^ 
gainft  the  joint  army  of  the  Gauls  and  Samnites.  Decins» 
who  was  oppofed  to  the  Gauls,  feeing  his  foldiers-  giving  way^ 
m  imitation  of  his  father,  devoted  himfelf  for  his  army,  Uv. 
3c  28.  This  ad  was  fuppofed  to  engage  the  gods  on  me  fide 
of  the  devoted  general.  The  Romans,  therefore,  renewed 
the  fight  widi  redoubled  vigour,  and  Fabius  gained  a  com- 
plete vi£lory,  lb.  29.  The  body  of  Decius  was  next  day 
found  under  a  heap  of  flaughtered  Gauls,  and  his  funeral  ce- 
lebrated with  all  military  honour,  lb. 

A.  u.  459.  Papirius  gained  another  triumph  over  the  Sam- 
nites, lb.  46.  But  the  following  year,  ^  Fabius  Maximus 
GurgeSy  the  conful,  the  fon  of  Q^ Fabius  juft  now  mentioned^ 
having  raihly  attacked  the  Samnites,  was  defeated  by  them 
with  great  lofs,  and  nothing  but  the  approach  of  night  faved 
his  army  from  ruin.  On  which  account  the  fenate  would 
have  removed  him  from  the  command  of  the  army  ;  but  this 
affiront  was  prevented  by  the  interceflion  of  his  father,  who  of- 
fered to  ad  as  his  fon's  lieutenant.  He  did  fo,  and  by  his 
advice  and  affiftance  the  conful  gained  a  (ignal  vidory  *,  20,000 
of  the  enemy  were  flain,  and  4000  made  captives,  together 
with  their  brave  general  Pontius^  who  was  led  in  triumph  by 
the  conful,  and  then  ungeneroufly  beheaded,  Liv.  epit.  xi.^ 
Vol.  Max.  V.  7.  I.J  Plutarch,  in  Fab.  Cun6fator. 

^  ^       Tilt 
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The  Romans,  being  afflicted  by  a  peftilence,  brongbt  t# 
Rome  the  image  of  ^fcuIapiuS)  from  Epidaurus,  and  built  for 
him  a  temple  in  the  iltand  in  die  Tiber,  Fal.  Max.  i.  8.  2.; 
Ovid.  Met.  XV.  723.  ,.   } 

In  the  year  of  the  city  463,  the  conful  CURlUS  DENTA^i^ 
TUS  being  fent  againft  thie  Samnites,  profecuted  the  war  with 
fo  great  fuccefs  that  he  forced  them  to  fue  for  peace,  which 
was  granted  them  ;  and  thus  the  war  with  that  people  was  for 
fome  time  terminated,  after  it  had  lafted  fifty-two  years;  £u- 
tropius  fays  forty-iline,  ii.  '9.  It  is  fuppoied  that  the  fenat9 
left  to  Curius  to  fettle  the  articles  of  the  treaty. 

When  the  ambaffadors  of  the  Samnites  came  to  procure  fisi^ 
Tourabie  terms  from  CuriuS)  they  found  him  fitting  by  the  fire 
on  a  ruftic  feat,  drel&ng  a  few  pot-herbs  or  roots  for  his  fupper, 
Plift.  xix»  5./  26.J  JuvenaL  xi.  70.  Valerius  Maximua  on- 
ly fays  that  he  was  taking  fupper  in  a  wooden  di(h,  iv.  3.  5. 
When  the  Samnites  offered  him  a  large  fum  of  gold,  he  faid, 
Tou  fee  from  this,  that  I  do  not  want  money :  I  had  rmtber  com» 
mandthofe  vjho  poffefi  riches j  than  be  rich  myfelf^  Cic.  Sen.  \6* 
Curius  triumphed  twice  in  the  fame  magiftracy,  over  the  Sanv- 
nites  and  Sabines,  Liv.  epit.  xi.  He  extended  the  empire  of 
Rome  all  the  way  to  the  Hadriatic  fea. 

A.  u.  466.  The  plebeians  being  opprefled  on  account  of 
debt,  made  a  feceffion  to  the  Janiculum,  whence  they  were 
brought  back  by  Hortevftus  the  dictator,  who  died  in  that  of* 
fice,  Liv.  ib. 

jirretiwm  being  befieged  by  the  Ga/Ii  Senones^  hegged  affift-* 
ance  from  the  Romans,  who  fent  ambaffadors  to  defire  that 
the  Gauls  would  defiil  from  their  attack.  The  Gauls,  pro* 
voked  at  this  interference,  killed  the  ambaffadors,  and  cut  to  pie* 
ces  the  army  fent  againft  them,  with  its  commander  Caciiius^  the 
praetor,  Liv.  epit.  xii.  But  dreadful  vengeance  was  foon  after 
infli£led  on  them  for  this  crime  by  Curius  Dcntatus^  who  re- 
duced their  country  almoft  to  a  defert,  Polyb.  ii.  19.  but  others 
give  a  different  account  of  this  matter.  The  Bojii  and  Etru* 
rians  were  vanquiflied  by  Dolobella,  lb.  20.  and  Flor.  i.  13. 

The  Romans  having  now  fubdued  the  greateft  part  of  Italy, 
were  about  to  contend,  for  the  firft  time,  with  a  foreign  enemy. 
The  people  of  Tarentum  had  plundered  fome  (hips  of  the  Ro^ 
mans  which  happened  to  anchor  on  their  coafts,  and  had 
flain  their  commander  5  they  had  alfo  infulted  the  ambaffadors 
fent  to  demand  redrefs  for  diis  injury ;  on  which  account  war 
was  declared  againft  them.  Unable  to  make  refiftance  of 
themfelves,  they  fought  affiftancc  from  PYRRHUS  king  of 

Epirc. 
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Spire.  This  prince  was  defcended^  by  the  father's  Cde^  from 
Achilles,  PAfi/2iif.  i.  11.  by  the  mether's,  from  Hercules,  and 
poflefied  all  the  accomplifhments  of  an  able  commander.  Am* 
bitious  of  equalling  in  the  weft,  the  conquefts  of  his  couiin 
Akxanderin  the  eaft,  he  readily  complied  with  tlie  requeft 
of  the  Taitntines ;  and  immediately  difpatched  a  body  of  3000 
men  to  their  reKef,  under  the  conmiand  of  CINEAS,  his  far 
iFourite  general,  who  was  as  much  diftinguifhed  for  his  elo-^ 
qaence  as  for  his  (kill  in  war,  having  'ftudied  under  Demofthe- 
nes.  To  hkn  the  king  entrufted  his  moft  important  negotia- 
tions, and  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  had  taken  more  towns  by  the 
words  of  Cineas  than  by  his  own  arms  *. 

Pyrrhus  himfelf  foon  followed  with  20,000  foot,  300© 
horfe,  2000  archers,  500  dingers,  and  20  elephants.  His 
fleet  being  difperfed  by  a  ftorm,  and  his  own  fliip  in  great 
danger,  he  threw  himfelf  into  tlie  fea  and  fwam  on  (hore. 
Having  coUeded  about  2000  of  his  troops,  he  advanced  to- 
wards Tarentum,  where  he  was  received  by  Cineas,  and  foon 
after  joined  by  the  greateft  part  of  his  army.  He  found  the 
Tarentines  funk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy ;  but  he  foon  obliged 
the  youth  to  change  their  manners,  to  drop  their  frivolous  a- 
mulements,  and  apply  to  the  exercifes  of  war.  This  was  es- 
aded  with  fo  great  rigour  that  many  of  them  left  the  city* 
The  Tarentines  now  repented  their  having  fought  foreign  af- 
fiftance,  and  found  that  they  had  got  a  mailer  inftead  of  an 
aUy. 

The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  were  making  the  moft  vi« 
gorous  preparations  for  war.  L^VINUS  the  conful  was 
fent  into  Lucania  againft  Pyrrhus  with  an  army.  He  encamp* 
ed  on  the  river  &>//,  between  Pandofia  and  H^aclea.  Pyrrhus, 
wiOiing  to  gain  time,  till  he  (hould  be  joined  by  his  allies  the 
SamnittSy  the  Lucani,  and  Bruttii^  fent  to  offer  his  mediation 
to  the  Romans  to  fettle  their  differences  with  the  Grecian  ftates 
in  Italy.  Lxvinus  returned  for  anfwer,  that  the  Romans  nei- 
ther accepted  him  as  an  arbitrator,  nor  feared  him  as  an  ene- 

*  Cineas,  feeiog  Pyrrhus  bent  on  his  expedition  to  Italy,  is  faid  one  day  to 
have  aiked  him  what  advantage  he  expected  to  derive  from  it :  If  we  conquer 
the  Romsns^  fays  Pyrrhus,  vtt  Jbalt  Utome  mafiers  of  Italy ^  then  of  Sicily  and  Afriea\ 
im  Jbort  every  thing  will  he  fuhjeH  to  us,  ♦•  And  %vbat  feall  xve  do  then  /"  fajrt 
Cineas.  JVhy  then,  tny  friend,  anfwers  the  king,  we  fhall  live  at  car  cafe^  f*^t 
eutd  he  merry,  **  And  tubat  binders  i//,'*  replies  Cioean,  ^^  from  new  enjoying  that 
happintfs^  which  you  protofe  to  pur  chafe  at  the  ex^ence  offo  much  labour  and  danger  f*  * 
Tncfe  words  affcdcd  the  king,  but  did  nut  divert  him  from  his  purpofe.  The 
ambiguous  anfwer  faid  to  have  been  returned  to  Pyrrhus,  when  confulting  the 
Oracle  of  Delphi  about  the  event  of  the  war,  "  Aio  te,  Maiida^  Homanot  vincare 
fj  /^i*'  was  the  fi<^ion  of  the  poet  j£nniti9,  Cic,  div,  ii.  56. 

iny. 
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my.  Upon  this  Pyrrhusy  having  led  out  his  forceSi  encamped 
over  againft  Lxvinus.  Obferving  the  order  of  the  Roman 
encampment,  he  faid  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  it  was  not 
like  that  of  tartariamf  for  fo  the  Greeks  called  all  other  na^ 
tions  except  their  own.  The  Romans,  percetf ing  that  Pynr- 
has  declined  battle,  crofied  the  river  and  attacked  him.  They 
were,  however,  after  an  c^ftinate  refiftance,  defeated,  chieflf 
by  tl^  terror  of  the  elephants,  which  animals  they  h^d  never 
before  feen,  and  by  the  valour  of  the  Theffidian  cavalry.  Plu^ 
tarcb  fays  that  each  army  gave  way  feven  times,  and  as  often 
rallied  again.  The  number  of  flain  on  both  fides  was  greats 
and  nearly  equal.  Pyrrhus,  being  congratulated  on  his  rvGto^ 
ry,  faid,  Such  another  vi6lory  will  oblige  us  to  return  t9  Epire^ 
Obferving  that  the  Romans  had  all  fallen  with  their  faces  to- 
wards the  enemy,  he  is  faid  to  have  exclaimed.  How  tt^Hj 
mnth  fuch  foldiers  could  I  conquer  the  world  / 

After  the  battle  Pyrrhus  got  pofleiBoa  of  the  Roman  campt 
and  in  a  (hort  time  was  joined  by  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Lueanif 
Sammteif  and  Bruttii.  Hearing  that  the  Romans  had  coUfl£l- 
cd  another  army  to  oppofe  him,  he  faid,  <<  that  he  had  to  do 
^  with  the  Lemxan  hydra,  whofe  heads  being  cut  off«  otbeiBS 
^  grew  up  in  their  (lead  in  greater  number."  This  undauiibQd 
fpirit  of  the  Romans  induced  Pyrrhus  to  fend  Cineas  to  Rmbc 
widi  propofals  of  peace,  and  prefents  for  the  leading  men  aad 
their  wives.  His  prefents  were  rejedied ;  but  (b  pecfuafive 
was  the  eloquence  of  Cineas,  that  a  majority  of  the  fenatx>xs 
feemed  inclined  to  peace.  APPIUS  CLAUDIUS,  who,  on 
account  of  his  age  and  lofs  of  fight,  had  long  withdrawn  him- 
felf  from  aU  concern  in  public  afiairs,  being  informed  of  this, 
on  the  day  when  the  matter  was  to  be  debated,  ordered  him- 
felf  to  be  carried  in  a  couch  to  the  fenate-houfe,  and  fpoke 
with  fudi  energy,  that  a  decree  was  pafied  agreeably  to  his  opi- 
nion i  "  That  the  Romans  would  never  make  peace  with  Pyrrhus ^ 
^  till  he  left  Italy:' 

Cineas,  upon  his  return,  being  a^ed  what  he  thought  of 
the  Roman  fcnate,  faid,  "  That  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  af- 
^^  fembly  of  Kings r 

ScKjn  after  tlie  Romans  fent  an  embafly  to  Pyrrhus  about  an 
exchange  of  prifoncrs.  The  chief  man  of  this  embafly  was 
FABRICIUS.  The  king,  informed  of  his  influence  at  Kome, 
and  ol  his  poverty,  tried  to  gain  him  by  gold,  but  hi  vain. 
Next  day,  to  alarm  him,  knowing  that  he  had  never  feen  an 
elephant,  he  ordered  one  of  the  largeft  to  be  concealed  behind 
fome  hangings  \  and  while  they  were  converfing  together^  up- 
on 
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on    a    fignal  given,  the  hmgings  were  fuidenly  with»lra\vn, 
and  the  elephant*  with  its  probofcis  extended  over  the  head  of 
Fabricius,    uttered   a   hideous  noife.     13ut    Fabricius,    cahnly 
turning  about,  and  fmiling,  faid,  <<  T^our  great  heaft  has  made 
**  no  more  imprejfton  on  me  to^ay  than  your  gold  did  sefterda^^^ 
Pyrrhus,  admiring  this  magnanimity,  permitted   fuch   of  the 
craptives  as  chofe  to  go  to  fee  their  relations  at   Rome,  and  ce- 
lebrate the  feafts  of  Saturn,  on  the  (ingle  parole  of  Fabricius, 
ehat  if  peace  was  not  concluded  they  fliould  return.     Accor- 
dingly the  fenate  fent  them  all  back  after  the  fcftival  was  over, 
and  decreed,  that  if  any  one  flaid  he  (liould  be  put  to  death. 

Whilft  Lxvinus  oppofed  Pyrrhus  in  Lucania,  T/.  CoruncanU 

MdSf  the  other  conful,  triumphed  over  the  Etrurians.     Sulphius 

2Uid   Decius  Mus,  the   confuls  of  the   next   year,  a.   u.   474, 

fought  an  obftinate  engagement  with  Pyrrhus  near  Afculum^  a 

cnty  of  Apulia,  in  which  about   15,000  men  arc  faid  to  have 

fallen  on  each  fide.     Night  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and 

lx>th  parties  retired  without  renewing  it.  This  Decius  is  faid  by 

CSccro  to  have  devoted  himfelf  to  death  for  his  armv,  as  his  fa- 

thcr  and  grandfather  had  done,  Tufc,  ^  i.  37.;  Fin.  ii.  ig» 

Some  authors  mention  two  battles  fou'^ht  near  Afculum. 

The  following  year,  475,  while  C  Fabricius  and  ^.  JEmU 
iius  the  confuls  carried  on  war  againil  Pyrrhus,  the  king's 
phyiician,  or,  according  to  others,  a  meflengcr  with  a  letter 
from  him,  came  to  Fabricius,  promifing,  for  a  fuitable  re- 
ward, to  cut  off  Pyrrhus  by  poifon,  Fabricius,  finding  his 
colleague  of  the  fame  mind  with  himfelf,  fent  back  the  pcrfon 
to  the  king  with  a  letter,  informincj  him  of  the  treafon.  Up- 
on reading  the  letter,  Pyrrhus  is  faid  to  have  cried  out,  /'  // 
ea/ler  to  turn  the  fun  from  his  courfy  than  Fabricius  from  the 
path  of  jujlice  \  And  in  return  for  the  favour,  relf^afed  all  the 
Roman  captives  he  had  without  ranfoni.  The  fen  te,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  generofity,  liberated  an  equal  number  of  Faren- 
tines  and  Samnites. 

After  Pyrrhus  had  been  two  years  and  four  monihs  in  Italy, 
he  was  invited  into  Sicily  by  the  Syracufius,  and  o.her  Greek 
dates  in  that  ifland,  to  fettle  their  ditFerenc>is,  and  to  reprefs 
the  incroachments  of  the  Carthaginians. 

After  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus,  F.ibricius  gained  a  victory 
over  the  combined  forces  of  the  S.imwies^  Lucrjii^  and  Brut* 
tiiy  for  which  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  But  the 
unanimous  acknowled;jement  of  his  countrymen,  tl  at  he  had 
vanquifhed  Pyrrhus  more  by  his  integrity  than  by  his  valour, 
was  more  glorious  than  any  triumph. 

G  g  Pyrrhus 
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Pyrrhus  was  received  in  Sicily  with  the  greateft  joy,  and 
his  nrft  attempts  were  attended  with  the  molt   fplendid  fucn 

Sicily  at  that  time  was  fubjeft  to  three  diflFerent  nations,' 
the  Syracufans  and  other  Grecian  ilates,  the  Carthaginians ^  and 
Jiiamertinesy  a  fierce  people  from  Campania,  who  had  fcrved 
as  mercenaries  under  ^gathocles^  tyrant  of  Syracufe ;  and  be- 
ing admitted  as  allies  at  Mefsana  got  pofleflion  of  that  city  by 
expelling  or  murdering  its  inhabitants,  Pol^b.  i.  7.  &c.;  Lix% 
xxviii.  28. 

Pyrrhus  drove  the  Carthaginians  from  all  their  poflcflions  in 
Sicily,  except  Lilybxum.  He  defeated  the  Mamertines,  and  for^ 
ced  them  to  keep  within  their  walls  ;  and  now  being  mafter  of 
almoft  all  Sicily,  he  began  to  form  defigns  of  paffmg  over  into  A-? 
ifrica.  13ut,  elated  with  profperity,  from  being  affable  and  gentle, 
he  became  infolent  and  cruel.  He  impofed  on  the  allied  ftates 
unjuft  taxes,  which  his  miniftcrs  exafted  with  arrogance  and 
rapacity.  By  forged  accufations  he  put  to  death  feveral  of  the 
chief  men  who  oppofed  his  meafures,  and  fome  even  of  thofe 
ty  whofe  means  he  had  been  invited  into  the  ifland.  Thus 
he  foon  loft  the  affeftions  of  the  Sicilians.  A  number  of  the 
cities  revolted  to  the  Cartliaginians  •,  by  whom  he  was  attacked 
on  one  fide,  and  by  the  Mamertines  on  the  other.  In  the 
mean  time  his  Italian  allies,  unable  to  ftand  their  ground  ar 
gainft  the  Romans,  demanded  affiftance,  which  furnifhed  him 
•with  a  plaufible  pretext  for  leaving  Sicily.  It  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty, however,  and  confidcrable  lofs  of  men,  that  he  effefted 
his  return  to  Tarentum.  Upon  his  departure  from  Sicily  he  is 
reported  to  have  fa  id  to  his  friends.  What  a  field  of  contejl 
ffve  leave  to  ike  Rcmatis  and  Carthaginians  I 

During  the  abfence  of  Pyrrhus  the  war  in  Italy  was  carried 
on  with  various  fuccefs  ;  for  the  firft  year,  a.  u.  476,  the  allies 
of  the  king,  fupported  by  MILO  the  governor  of  Tarentum, 
and  animated  by  the  accounts  of  his  fuccefsful  exploits  in  Sicily, 
oppofed,  with  great  vigour,  the  Roman  confuls  Rufflnus  and 
Mrutus  *.  ' 

The  following  year  the  Romans  were  grievoufly  afflicted 
yrith  a  peftilence,  which  enfeebled  their  operations  under  ^ 

•  Ruff^rus  was  very  cjjpcrt  in  ^ar,  but  noted  for  avarice.  On  which.«c- 
count,  whtu  people  cxprcifed  their  furprifc  that  Fabricius  ihould  fuppcrt  his  ap- 
plication for  the  confulatc  agaioft  his  competitors.  No  one  ought  to  nvonJcr,  faid 
fabricius  wittily,  i/^  in  a  dangereui juaefurCi  I  clfu/g  ratlcr  to  6e  />ULiFfd  tLan/oU. 
gjlliv.  ^ 
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Pabius  Gurgesy  and  his  plebeian  colleague  Genuclus ;  for  at 
this  time  the  law  was  dfually  obferved  of  joining  a  patrician 
and  plebeian  in  the  confulatc  together,  and  it  is  remarked,  that 
die  plebeian  confuls  during  this  period  were  the  moft  confpi- 
cuous,  Fabric  i us  y  Curius  Dent  at  us  y  &c. 

The  violence  of  the  plague  having  next  year  abated,  CURI- 
US DENTATUS  was  a  fecond  time  raifed  to  the  confulate, 
and  the  patrician  afligned  him  for  a  colleague  was  L.  Corneliit^ 
Lentulus.  Both  confuls  were  fent  againft  Pyrrhus  with  fepa--^ 
rate  armies,  td  ^ft  in  different  places.  Pyrrhus  firft  marched 
againft  Curius,  whom  he  chiefly  feared,  with  his  beft  troops, 
thinking  to  come  upon  him  by  furprife.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought  in  the  Tauraftan  plains  on  the  river  Cahr^  near  Av/^- 
iientum  in  Samttium,  Pyrrhus  was  completely  defeated,  al- 
though his  army  \vas  much  more  numerous  than  that  of  the- 
Romans.  Some  fay  he  loft  36,000  men,  others,  26,000. 
The  Romans  had  now  learned,  not  only  to  repulfe  the  ele- 
phants by  means  of  fire-balls  and  hooks,  but  alfo  to  drive  them 
liack  upon  their  owners,  as  they  did  in  this  battle,  which  is 
faid  to  have  not  a  little  contributed  to  their  victory.  Pyrrhus 
icd  with  a  few  horfe  to  Tarentum.  His  camp  was  taken  and 
plundered.  The  Romans  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  pleafed 
with  the  form  of  it,  that  they  afterv/srds  follcfwed  it  as  a  model 
hi  their  encampments,  Front'in.  iv.  i.  15.  This  was  the  moft 
decifive  viftory  the  Romans  had  ever  yet  gained.  It  brought 
all  Italy  (bbn  after  under  their  fubjeftion,  and  paved  the  way 
for  their  future  conquefts. 

Curius  triumphed  with  great  glory.  The  rich  fpoils  cnrritid 
in  procefTion,  the  pi£lures  and  ftatiies,  the  golden  vafes,  tho 
furple  carpets,  and  other  fineries  of  the  Greek  cities,  were 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  rude  ornaments  of  former  triumphs.' 
But  what  afforded  the  people  particular  pleafure  was  four  ele- 
phants, which  Curius  had  taken  and  ordered  to  be  led  along^ 
with  towers  upon  their  backs  filled  with  armed  men,  Flor. 
I.  18.;  Plhu  viii.  6.  When  the  fenate  decreed  fifty  acres  of 
the  public  land  to  Curius,  he  would  accept  of  no  more  thaa 
fcven,  the  portfon  of  a  common  foldier,  Val,  Ma^»  iv.  3.  5, 
The  fame  year,  a.  u,  478,  Fahrtctus  being .  cenfor,  degraded 
Rufflnusy  who  had  been  conful  the  year  before,  from  being  a^ 
fenator,  becaufc  he  had  ten  pound  weight  of  fiiver  in  plate  for 
his  table.  All  the  phte  Fabricius  himfelf  had  was  a  filver  fait-* 
cellar,  VaJ.  Max.  iv.  4.  3.  From  this  Rufiinus  Sylla  was  djc- 
fccndcdj  Plutarch,  in  vita  Sylla  princ, 
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Pyrrhus,  foon  after  his  defeat,  left  Italy  and  returned  to 
Epire.  He  had  been  abfent  from  it  about  fix  years.  To  keep 
up  the  fpirits  of  his  allies,  by  the  expcftation  of  his  return,  he 
left  Milo  with  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  Tarentum.  The  Romans, 
from  this  apprehenfion,  continued  Curius  in  the  confulfhip. 
The  fuccefl'es  of  Pyrrhus  in  Macedonia  ferved  to  confirm  the 
hopes  of  the  former  and  the  fears  of  the  latter  :  But  Pyrrhus 
being  fli.in  two  years  after,  a.  u.  480,  at  Argos,  his  allies  in 
Italy  were,  one  after  another,  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  Ro- 
miin  yoke.  The  Samnites  were  entirely  fubdued  by  Corvilius 
the  conful,  a.  u.  481,  after  they  had  contended  with  the  Ro- 
mans fevcnty-one  years  *.  The  citadel  of  Tarentum  was  fur- 
rendered  to  Papirius  Curfor,  the  other  conful,  by  Milo,  who 
procured  peace  and  liberty  for  the  Tarentines.  The  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  was  tlien  before  Tarentum,  wilhing  to  get  poileffion 
of  the  town,  which  was  the  caufe  of  the  Romans  granting  fo 
favourable  terms. 

The  Romans,  after  vanquifliing  their  enemies,  a.  u.  482, 
fent  Genuclus  the  conful  to  perform  an  aft  of  jufticc.  At  the 
beginninjT  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium^ 
afraid  of  being  atta;  kcd  by  tliat  prince,  applied  to  the  Romans 
for  forces  to  alTill  them  to  defend  themfelves.  A  legion  of 
Campaniaiis  was  raifcd  and  fent  to  Rhegium.  But  they,  in 
imitation  of  the  Mamcrtines,  murdered  or  expelled  the  native 
inhabitants,  and  took  pofrelhon  of  the  city.  They  had  fupport- 
ed  thenifclvcs  by  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Mamertines, 
Diodor,  xxii.  2.  Cenucius  having  taken  their  city,  inflifted 
various  pnniOiments  on  the  guilty  according  to  their  defcrts ; 
300  of  the  Campimian  legion  who  remained  were  fent  to 
Rome,  and  beinp;  condemned  by  the  fenate,  were  all  beheaded 
in  the  Forum,  fifty  at  a  time,  Liv.  epit,  xv.;  Folyb,  i.  7.  &  8« 
Livy  makes  them  4000,  xxviii.  28. 

Thf.  Romans  having  now  become  mailers  of  Italy,  paifed 
over  into  Sicily,  to  alhll  the  Mamertines  againft  Hiero,  tyrant 
of   Syracufe,    and    engaged    in    war   with    the   Carthaginians, 

•  It  i^  rrmaik.'.hlc  tliat  this  ptoplc  were  aftrr.varJs  the  mcft  fierce  opponents 
to  R(jme  111  rlie  Italian  war;  and  \vh(.n  moft  of  the  other  Rates  were  cither  pa- 
cifieil  or  fuhui'evl,  thr\  coiitiriueil  rhcir  in-'plarahlc  horiility,  fo  that  they  led  an 
army  to  t'.f  vtry  ^vali^  <»f  tht-  city,  w  litre  S>  Ha  <icf*:atcd  them  in  a  bloody 
hatt't,  orderin.'  his  ni<  ii  t«^>  jr-ve  .i<»  cjnaitcr.  And  aftv  rwards,  three  or  four 
th^'iiand  (»•  th'm  hnviiifr  l:i:d  0<>v  n  thr-r  :'.rm«  (at  Pr;£ntfte,  JJv.  ep\t  88.)  he 
broi'jhr  t^H-n'  ro  Rorr?,  p.ri^.  fniu  thcv  up  ii.  an  in  H'furc  in  the  Campus  Alar* 
fiifj,  whrrc,  thr'c'  ,lr.\s  .-.fr  i .  h<  n:  :r{:<*  tbcvr,  all  to  he  inhuniaidv  Imrchered. 
S)lla  j-rolecutut  th.-  rcf:  cf  tnc  ^.  r.  jn:c;  witM  fuch  iinrcl-.-nting  cruelty,  that  he 
hardly  left  a  veil jgc  of  ihcra  rcmaiuiug,  SUuL  v.  /.  249. 
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a.  u,  489.  This  was  called  the  ^r/l  Punic  ivar^  and  lafted 
twenty-four  years.  They  now,  for  the  firft  time,  paid  atten- 
tion to  maritime  affairs ;  and  ufing  a  veiTel  which  happened 
to  be  ftranded  on  their  coafts  as  a  model,  equipped  a  fleet ;  and 
foon  after  the  conful  DUILIUS  gained  a  naval  viftory.  RE- 
GULUS,  their  chief  general  by  land,  was  fent  with  an  army 
into  Africa,  where  he  gained  many  viftories,  but  at  lad  was 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Xantippus,  a  Lacedemonian, 
in  the  fervice  of  Carthage.  Being  fent  to  Rome  to  propofe  an 
exchange  of  prifoners,  he  fpoke  againft  it  in  the  fenate ;  and 
returning  to  Carthage  accord mg  to  his  promife,  was  put  to 
death.  The  war  was  at  laft  terminated  by  a  complete  vidlory 
gained  by  Lutatius  Catulus  over  the  Carthaginians  at  fea,  un- 
der Han  no,  near  the  -ZEgades ;  and  then  over  Hamilcar  by 
land,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Eryx,  a.  u.  513. 

Livlus  Andronicusy  about  this  time,  firft  intro'duced  comedies 
at  Rome,  and  Naviusy  tragedies ;  contemporary  with  whom 
was  Fabius  Pitlory  the  moft  ancient  Roman  hiftorian. 

The  fecond  Punic  war  was  begun  by  HANNIBAL  the  fon  of 
Hamilcar,  who  derived  from  his  father  an  implacable  hatred 
againft  the  Romans,  a.  u.  534.  Having  taken  Saguntum,  a 
city  of  Spain  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  having  led  his  forces 
over  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  into  Italy,  he  defeated  tlie  Romans 
in  three  different  engagements,  and  brought  them  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  They  were  faved  by  the  prudent  caution  of  Q^FA- 
BIUS  MAXIMUS,  hence  called  CunBator.  But  by  the  rafli- 
nefs  of  Terentius  Varro,  one  of  the  confuls,  they  received  a 
fourth  dreadful  overthrow  at  Cannx.  Paulus  Jbjnilius,  the 
other  conful,  and  about  50,000  men,  were  flain.  Three  bu- 
Ihels  of  gold  rings  taken  off  the  fingers  of  the  nobility,  are 
laid  LO  have  been  fent  to  Carthage.  Still,  however,  the  Ro- 
mans remained  firm  ;  and  refufed  all  propofils  of  peace,  unlefs 
Hannibal  (hould  leave  Italy.  He  judging  it  improper  to  lead  his 
army  to  Rome  after  the  victory,  wintered  at  Capua,  where 
his  foldiers  were  enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  that  place. 
Some  time  after  he  was  repulfed  at  Nola,  by  MARCELLUS 
the  prxtor,  who,  after  his  confulfhip,  being  fent  into  Sieily, 
took  Syracufe,  which  had  revolted  to  the  Carthaginians,  after 
a  fiege  of  three  years.  It  was  enabled  to  hold  out  fo  long 
chiefly  by  the  engines  of  Archimedes,  the  famous  mathemati- 
cian, who,  at  the  ftorming  of  tlie  city,  was  barbaroulry  mur- 
dered by  a  common  foldier,  to  the  great  grief  of  Marcellus. 

The  war,  for  feveral  years,  was  curried  on  witli  vari6us  fuc- 
cefs.     In  Spain,  Publius  Scipio,  and  his  brother  Cncius,  being 

cut 
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cut  ofF,  with  the  greateft  part  of  their  armies,  the,  command  o£ 

that  province  was  conferred  on  young  SCIPIO,  the  fon  of  Pu- 

blius,  although  only  twenty-four  years  of  age.     He  took  New 

Carthage  in  one  day,  and  dtove  the  Carthaginians  out  of  iSpain. 

Hafdrubal  having  marched  with  his  army  intb  Italy,  to  joiti 

his   brother  Hannibal,  was  cut  off,    with  his  forces,  by  the 

confuls  Livius  and  Nero,  at  the  river  MctaUrus.     Scipio  ha* 

ving  tranfported  the  war  into   Africa,  with  the  afliftancc  of 

Maflinifla,  ftormed  the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  Syphar 

king   of  Numidia,  in  the    night-time,  deuroying  upwards  of 

40,000  of  their  men.     Hannibal  being  recalled  to  defend  his 

country,  was  entirely  defeated  at  the  battle  of  ZaiVia,  and  the 

Carthaginians  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  terms  of  peace  prefcri- 

bed  them  by  the  vi6lor,  a.  u.  552.     The  war  laded  fe'venteen 

years.     Scipio,  for  his  merits,  obtained  the  firname  of  Africa^ 

nus :  contemporary  with  whom  were  the  poets  ENNitJs  and 

Plautus. 

The  Romans,  after  this,  made  rapid  progrefs  in  their  con- 
quefts,  always  artfully  procuring  afliflance  from  the  dates 
contiguous  to  thofe  with  whom  they  were  at  war.  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,^ 
was,  by  the  aid  of  the  iEtoIians,  and  of  Attalus  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  vanquifhed  at  Cynocephain?,  in  TheflblV,*  by  Q.  FLA- 
MINIUS,  who  redorcd  liberty  to  the  diiTifrenr  dates  of  Greece^ 
which  had  been  fubject  to  Philip,  a.  u.  ^^6v 
.  The  Romans  next  attacked  Antioclius  king  of  Syria,  to  whoni 
Hannibal  had  fled  for  protcifiion  ;  and,  under  the  conduft  of 
L.  Scipio,  the  brother  of  Africanus,  having  defeated  him  in 
battle  near  Magncfin,  obliged  him  to  quit  all  his  poflefFions  in 
Europe,  and  likewife  in  Afia  weft  pf  Mount  Taurus,  a.  u.  563. 
Scipio  got  the  firnapie  of  Afiaticuu  ' 

Hannibal  being  every  where  perfecutcd  by  the  Romans,  wa6 
at  lad  obliged  to  fwallow  poifon,  to  fave  himfelf  from  falling 
into  their  hands,  in  a  cadlc  belonging  to  Prufias,  king  of  Bi- 
.    thynia,  a.  u.  570. 

Ji  fecond  Macedonian  war  was  foon  after  undertaken  ngainft 
Perfeus,  the  fon  of  riilllp  -,  who  being  defeated  by  Paulu$ 
jZEmti.ius,  was  led  in  triumph  to  Rome,  and  his  kingdom  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  a.  u.  585. 

Much  about  the  fame  time,  a  quarrel  having  arifcn  betwecti 
MariinifTa  and  the  Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  without  any 
caufe  of  oflence,  at  the  inftigation  of  Cato,  the  cenfor,  deter- 
mined to  embrace  this  opportunity  to  dcmolifli  Carthage.  Thfe 
Carthaginians,  finding   all    their   fubmiihons   to   no   purpofe, 

made 
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inad^-  a  defperate  refiftance.  At  laft,  however,  their  city 
yr2LS  taken  and  ruzcd  to  the  ground  by  SCH?IO  ^mUianut^ 
who  like  wife  got  the  (irname  of  Jjr'uanusi  a.  u.  607.  b.  C. 
146. 

The  fame  year  Corinth  was  taken  and  deflroyed  by  MUM- 
MIUS)  after  it  had  ftood  950  years  ;  and  Greece  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  4chaia.  Some  years  af- 
ter, Numantia  in  Spain,  being  taken  by  Scipioj^  fliared  the 
fame  fate  with  Corinth,  6:^0. 

^rhe  Romans,  from  their  intercourfe  with  Greece,  now 
began  to  have  a  talle  for  the  arts,  and  to  cultivate  the  ftu* 
dies  of  literature.  About  this  timq  flouiilhed  the  poets  Te- 
rence, Facuvius^  Acciusy  Caci/iusy  and  LuciliuSj  the  firft  wri- 
ter of  fiitircs  J  Polyiius,  the  hillorian,  and  Panatiu4^  the  phi- 
lofophe):. 

Afteir  the  deftruGion  of  Carthage,  Rome,  being  freed  from 
the  fear  of  a  rival,  was  torn  by  intefline  divifions.  Through 
the  increafe  of  wealth,  avarice  and  luxury  had  corrupted  all 
ranks.  The  nobles  oppreiTed  the  plebeians,  and  thefe  in  their 
turn  became  unruly  and  licentious.  The  firft  domeftic  ftrugglc 
was  excited  by  the  GRACCHI,  Tiberius  and  Caius,  two  bro- 
jthcrs,  the  grandfons  of  Scipio  Africanus  by  his  daughter  Cor- 
nelias who,  attempting  to  aflert  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  to  limit,  by  an  Agrarian  law,  the  property  of  individuals 
in  land  to  500  acres,  were  both  cut  off  by  the  nobles ;  Tibe- 
rius, by  Scipio  Nafica,  a.  u.  621.  and  Caius,  by  Opimius 
the  conful  632,  who  cruelly  maiFacred  a  great  many  of  the 
people. 

Some  years  after,  in  the  war  againft  Jugurtha  king  of  Numi- 
dia,  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  nobility  gave  occafion  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  MA  RI  US,  a  perfon  of  low  extracflion,  to  the 
confulfliip,  by  the  intcreft  of  the  people,  who  had  been  incited 
againft  the  nobles  by  the  eloquence  of  Mummius,  a  tribune  of 
the  commons,  a.  u.  647.  Marius  foon  fin  1  (lied  thac  war  fuc- 
ccfsfully,  Jugurtha  being  delivered  up  to  his  quoeftor  SYLLA, 
by  the  bafe  treachery  of  liocchus,  king  of  Mauritania.  Upon 
his  return,  he  was  fcnt  againft  the  Cimbri  and  Teut^nesy  nor- 
thern nations  from  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic,  who  had  defeated 
fc\'eral  Roman  commanders,  and  threatened  to  over-run  all 
Italy  :  But  they  were  vanquifhed  by  Marius,  with  prodigious 
(laughter,  near  Aqua  SextiiVy  now  Aix,  in  Provence,  a.  u.  651. 
On  this  occafion  Marius  was,  contrary  to  cuftom,  continued 
\n  the  confulfliip  for  five  years. 

3om^ 
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Some  years  after  this,  the  Italian  ftates  being  refufed  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  obtain  it  by 
force.  This  gave  rife  to  the  Social  or  Italian  war,  which  was 
carried  on  for  feveral  years  with  great  fury  and  doubtful  fuc- 
cefs.  At  laft,  feveral  of  the  ftafes  having  obtained  their  re- 
queft,  the  reft  were  obliged  to  fubmit.  After  the  conclufion 
of  thi«5  war,  the  Romans  turned  their  arms  againft  MITHRI- 
DATES,  king  of  Pontus,  the  moft  powerful  monarch  of  the 
caft,  who  had  caufed  80,000  Roman  citizens  to  be  maflacred 
in  one  day  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  general  to  this  command,  gave  occafion  to  a  cruel 
conteft  between  Marius  and  Sylla.  Sylla  prevailed,  and  Marius 
was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.  But  being  recalled  by  Cinna, 
and  created  conful  the  feventh  time,  he  took  revenge  on  his 
enemies  with  the  moft  favage  cruelty.  In  the  mean  time, 
Sylla  having  defeated  Mithridates,  and  concluded  a  peace 
with  him,  was  returning  to  Italy,  to  inflift  vengeance,  in  his 
turn,  with  redoubled  feverity  •,  but  Marius  died  before  his  ar- 
rival. iSylla  having  vanquiflied  all  his  opponents,  and  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  created  perpetual  diftator,  firft  fet  on  foot  a  pro^ 
fcription  of  his  enemies,  by  which  he  confifcated  their  efiefls, 
and  fet  a  price  on  their  heads.  Incredible  numbers  were  put 
to  death.  But  after  governing  with  capricious  tyranny  for 
near  three  years,*  he  uiiexpeftedly  refigned  his  power ;  and  re- 
tiring to  the  country,  he  foon  after  died  of  what  is  called  the 
morbus  pedicularisy  a.  u.  675. 

After  tlie  death  of  Sylla,  Lepidus  the  conful  attemped  to 
refcind  his  afts,  and  recal  the  exiled  Marians,  but  was  van- 
quifhed  by  his  colleague  Catulus,  and  Pompey. 

The  party  of  Marius  was  revived  in  Spain  by  Se^torius, 
an  able  general  \  but  he  was  bafely  aflafTmated  by  one  of  his 
own  officers,  Perpcnna,  who  being  defeated  by  Pompey,  was 
put  to  death.  About  the  fame  time,  a  dangerous  infurreftion 
of  the  flaves  in  Italy,  under  Spartacus,  a  gladiator,  was  crufh- 
cd  by  Craflus,  a.  u.  682. 

The  war  with  Mithridates  was  refumed  under  LUCUL- 
LUS,  a.  u.  679,  who  carried  it  on  for  feveral  years  with  great 
fuccefs,  and  likcwlfe  defeated  Tigrancs,  king  of  Armenia,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  twenty  times  his  number.  But  at  laft  his 
troops  becoming  mutinous,  he  was  recalled,  and  the  command 
given  to  POMPEY  by  the  AInfiUian  law,  with  the  fame  extra- 
ordinary powers  with  which  a  little  before,  by  the  law  of  Ga^ 
bin'tus^  lie  had  been  inverted,  to  clear  the  feas  from  pirates, 
who  had  long  infefted  them.     He  had  performed  this  fervice 
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In  four  months,  and  was  then  in  Afia  with  his  army.  Mithrj- 
dates,  weakened  by  repeated  defeatSi  and  abandoned  by  hi^ 
9llie8»  fled  to  the  countries  north  of  Caucafus ;  and  having  in- 
duced fpme  Scythian  princes  to  join  him,  propofed,  in  imita- 
tion of  Hannibal,  tp  carry  the  war  from  thence  into  Italy  :  but 
being  betrayed  by  his  fon  Pharnaces,  he  was  obliged  to  put  an 
end  to  his  days,  after  he  had  waged  war  againft  the  Romans 
near  thirty  years.  Pompey,  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Afia 
with  fovereign  authority,  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph.  Du- 
ring his  abfence  from  tnc  city,  a  confpiracy,  formed  by  Cati- 
line to  overturn  the  government,  was  crufhed  by  the  conduit 
of  Cicero  the  conful,  a.  u.  670. 

Soon  after,  a  combination  was  made  between  Pompey,  Ju- 
lius Cxfar,  and  Craffus,  the  richeft  man  in  Rome,  that  no  of-* 
fice  fliould  be  difpofed  of,  and  nothing  tranfaftcd  in  the  ftate^ 
without  their  approbation.  This  was  called  the  firft  Triumvir' 
rate,  and  was  formed  by  the  contrivance  of'  Caefar ;  who,  ap- 
prehending oppofition  from  Cicero  and  Cato,  procured  the  ba- 
nifliment  of  the  former,  by  means  o^Clodius,  a  feditious  tri- 
bune, and  fent  the  latter  upon  an  expedition  againft  Cyprus^ 
Cicero  was  foon  after  reftored  with  great  honour. 

CiESAR,  after  his  confulfliip,  had  the  province  of  Gaul 
affigned  him  j  which,  with  wonderful  conduft  and  bravery,  he 
fubdued  in  eight  years,  carrying  the  terror  of  his  arms  alfo  in- 
to Germany  and  13ritain.  He  is  reckoned  to  haVe  taken  800 
towns,  reduced  300  ftates,  and  defeated  three  millions  of  men 
in  different  aclions. 

Cr  Jfuiy  after  his  confulfhip,  a.  u.  697,  obtained  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  as  being  the  richeft-,  from  whence,  having 
marched  againft  the  Parthians,  he  was  cut  off,  together  with 
his  fon  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  forces,  a.  u.  700. 

Pompey,  all  tliis  time,  remained  in  the  city,  promoting  the 
intercfts  of  Ca:far,  and  managing  his  own  province  of  Spain 
by  lieutenants.  But  after  the  overthrow  of  Craffus,  and  the 
death  of  his  wife  Julia,  Cocfar's  daughter,  which  happened  a- 
bout  the  fame  time,  he  began  to  be  jealous  of  Cxfaf's  power ; 
which  Ca^far  perceiving,  in  order  to  found  the  difpofition  of 
Pompey,  took  occafion  to  folicit  the  confulfhip  in  his  abfence. 
This  was  refufed  him  ;  and  he  was  moreover  ordered  to  lay 
down  his  command,  and  return  as  a  private  perfon  to  the  city. 
Whereupon  he  croffed  the  Rubicon,  the  boundary  of  his  pro- 
vince, and  led  his  army  towards  Rome,  Pompey  and  his  ad- 
herents flying  before  him,  a.  u.  704^ 
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Caefar  having  reduced  Afranius  and  Petreius,  Pompcy*s  lieu- 
tenants in  Spain,  tranfported  his  troops  into  Greece,  in  pur- 
fuit  of  Pompey.  Both  armies  met  on  the  plains  of  Pharfalia 
in  Theflaly.  The  fortune  of  Caefar  prevailed.  Pompey  fled 
into  Egypt,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of  king 
Ptolemy,  whofe  father,  Auletes,  he  had  reftored  to  his  throne. 
Cxfar,  without  lofs  of  time,  followed  after ;  and  having  with 
fome  difficulty  reduced  Egypt,  he  delivered  it  to  Cleopatra,  a. 
u.  706.  After  which,  with  incredible  difpatch,  he  cruflied 
Pharnaces,  the  fon  of  Mithridates,  who  was  raifing  difturban^ 
ces  in  Afia.  He  next  fubdued  the  remains  of  Pompey's  party 
in  Africa,  under  Scipio  and  Cato,  aflifted  by  Juba  king  of 
Mauritania.  Cato,  being  (hut  up  in  Utica,  flew  himfelf,  that 
he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Cxfar's 
lad  and'  moft  dangerous  combat  was  againft  the  two  fons  of 
Pompey,  and  Labttnus,  in  Spain^  whom  he  likewife  entirely 
defeated  with  great  flaughter. 

And  thus  having  forced  every  thing  to  fubmit  to  his  power, 
and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  created  perpetual  didlator,  he  treated 
his  enemies  with  much  clemency,  and  regulated  the  aflairs  of 
the  ftate  with  the  grcatefl  wifdom  :  but  behaving  with  too 
great  haughtinefs,  a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him  by  no 
lefs  than  fixty  fenators,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Brutus  and 
CafTius.  He  was  murdered  in  the  fenate-houfe  on  the  ides  of 
March,  after  receiving  twenty-three  wounds,  a.  u.  709. 

The  confpirators  were  prevented  from  reftoring  liberty  to 
their  country  by  Antony,  who  wanted  to  rule  in  Cxfar*s  place 
Being  therefore  declared  an  enemy  by  the  fenate,  Hirtius  and 
Panfa,  the  confuls,  together  with  Oflavius  Cxfar,  the  di£la«* 
tor's  grand  nephew  and  heir,  a  young  man  but  eighteen  years 
of  age,  were  fent  againft  him  with  three  feparate  armies.  An- 
tony was  defeated  :  but  the  two  confuls  being  flain,  the  three 
armies  became  fubjeft  to  0£lavius,  afterwards  called  Augujlus. 
He  artfully  united  himfelf  with  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  who  was 
likewife  at  the  head  of  a  great  army.  On  pretence  of  reven- 
ging Csefar's  death,  they  formed  a  fecond  Triumvirate y  and 
{bared  among  themfelves  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Returning  to  Rome,  ,thcy  eftablifhcd  a  profcription  of  their 
enemies.  In  confequence  of  which  a  great  number  of  the  fir  ft 
men  in  the  ftate  were  put  to  death  •,  among  the  reft  Cicero, 
The  triumvirs  then  marched  againft  the  confpirators,  who  had 
alTcmbled  a  great  army  under  the  command  of  Brutus  and 
Caffius.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Philippi,  on  the  confines  of 
Thrace,  in  which  Brutus  and  Caffius  were  defeated,  and  after- 
wards 
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wards  flew  themfelves,  a.  u.  711. — It  is  obfcrvcd  that  none  of 
the  confpirators  againft  Csefar  died  a  natural  death. 

The  triumvirs  did  not  long  preferve  concord  among  them- 
felves. AuguftuS)  on  a  flight  pretext,  deprived  Lepidus  of  his 
fliare  in  the  triumvirate ;  and  quarrelling  with  Antonjr,  who, 
enflaved  by  a  criminal  paflion  for  Cleopatra,  had  divorced  Oc- 
tavia,  the  fitter  of  Auguftus,  a  naval  battle  was  fought  between 
them  near  Aftium,  in  Epire,  in  which  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
being  completely  defeated,  fled  to  Alexandria,  where  both  of 
them  put  an  end  to  their  days,  Antony,  by  falling  on  his  fword, 
and  Cleopatra  by  the  poifon  of  an  afp,  a.  u.  723. 

Thus  AUGUSTUS^  by  wonderful  good  fortune,  became 
fole  matter  of  the  Roman  world,  a.  u.  724.  The  neighbour- 
ing nations  made  their  fubmiflions,  and  courted  his  alliance. 
He  reftored  peace  and  order  to  the  ftate,  and  made  the  beft  re- 
gulations for  promoting  its  profperity.  The  fenate  behaved  to 
him  with  the  meaneft  fervility.  They  called  him  Father  of  his 
country,  Emperor,  and  Augujlus^  a  name  by  which  he  has 
fince  been  diftinguifhed.  He  afl^efled  an  unwillingnefs  to  ac- 
cept the  extraordinary  honours  heaped  on  him  ;  and  even  pre- 
tended, at  one  time,  a  ftrong  defire  to  refign  the  government. 
The  fenators,  conjuring  him  to  retain  it,  he  appeared  to  yield 
a  reludiant  compliance,  but  only  for  ten  years ;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  period  he  always  had  his  authority  renewed,  which 
feemed  to  give  his  ufurpation  the  fanftion  of  law.  The  an- 
cient forms  were  artfully  prefcrved,  but  all  power  centered  in 
him.  He  left  the  management  of  the  peaceful  provinces  to 
the  fenate,  where  few  troops  were  neceflary  5  but  referved  the 
moft  warlike  to  himfelf,  which  gave  him  the  entire  command 
of  the  army.  Twenty- five  legions  were  kept  on  foot  for  the 
defence  of  the  empire,  and  two  fleets  were  ftationed  at  Mife- 
num  and  Ravenna.  During  the  courfe  of  a  long  reign,  Au- 
guftus managed  matters  M'ith  fo  much  addrefs,  and  eftabliftied 
his  authority  fo  firmly,  that  the  Romans  were  never  afterwards 
able  to  recover  their  liberty. 

In  his  time,  Cantabria  in  Spain  was  completefy  fubdued  ;  a* 
alfo  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  Noricum,  Rhcetia,  and  Vendelicia. 
He  met  with  the  fierceft  oppofition  from  the  Germans.  They 
defeated  the  Roman  army  under  Lollius,  and  cut  off^  Varus 
with  three  legions ;  but  at  laft  they  were  driven  beyond  the 
Elbe,  and  two  of  their  tribes,  the  Sucvi  and  Sicambri,  tranf- 
planted  into  Gaul,  The  Parthians  reftored  the  ftandards  taken 
Irom  the  Romans  under  Craflus.  An  expedition  was  underta- 
ken againtt  the  Arabians,  but  without  effeft.     Auguftus  was 
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more  folicitous  to  eftablifti  his  authority  at  home,  than  to  ex* 
tend  his  conquefts  abroad.  He  bounded  the  empire,  on  the  north 
by  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  ;  on  the  weft,  by  the  ocean  ; 
,on  the  fouth,  by  mount  Atlas  and  the  delarts  of  Africa  an4 
Arabia  \  and  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Euphrates. 

His  chief  minifters  were  Agrippa  and  Mccaenas.  To  the  abi-r 
lities  of  the  former,  he  was  in  a  great  meafure  indebted  for  the 
empire. 

Augliftus  was  not  equally  fortunate  in  his  family-connec- 
tions. He  had  an  only  daughter,  Julia,  bv  his  wife  Scribonia| 
whom  he  married  to  Marcellus,  the  fon  of  his  fiftcr  0£lavia| 
a  youth  of  great  hopes.  Upon  his  death  fhe  was  given  to  A- 
grippa,  by  whom  fhe  had  fever al  children ;  but  they  all  died 
young,  except  a  fon  and  daughter,  Juli^  and  Agrippa,  who 
were  both  contemptible  by  their  profligacy. 

Auguflus  having  divorced  Scribonia,  married  Livia  Drufillai 
the  wife  of  Tiberius  Nero,  by  whom  flie  had  two  fons,  Tibe-» 
rius  and  IDrufus  \  but  none  by  Auguftus.  After  the  death  of 
Agrippa,  Tiberius  was  married  to  Julia,  and  appointed  heir  to 
^e  empire.  But  Julia,  by  her  infamous  condu&,  obliged  het 
father  to  banifh  her  from  Rome.  Auguftus  died  at  Nola,  the 
15th  year  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  aged  feventy-fix,  ha- 
ving ruled  in  conjun£lion  with  Antony  twelve  years,  and 
ibrty-four  alone.  It  was  faid,  it  would  have  been  happy  for 
Rome  if  he  had  never  died,  or  had  never  been  bom. 

Auguftus  greatly  encouraged  learning  and  learned  men, 
Uhder  him  flouriflied  the  poets  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Tibul- 
lus,  and  Propertius  j  the  hiftorians  I^ivy,  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnafTus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Trogus  Pompeius,  afterwards  a- 
bridged  by  Juftin,  Cornelius  Nepos  j  Strabo  the  geographer  j 
Vitruvius  the  architeft  ;  Phaedrus,  &c.  A  juft  tafte  for  com- 
pofition,  however,  had  been  introduced  before  his  time  by  the 
poets  Terence,  Lucretius,  and  Catullus,  but  chiefly  by  Cicero, 
Cx'far,  Salluft,  Varro,  &c. 

Auguftus  was  fucceeded  by  a  fet  of  monfters,  called  Empe^ 
rorsy  the  jnoft  cruel,  except  a  few,  that  difgrace  the  annals  of 
hiftory. 

Tiberius  was  pofTeflcd  of  great  abilities,  but  dark,  fufpici- 
pus,  and  cruel.  He  at  firft  ruled  with  moderation,  during  the 
life  of  his  nephew  Gcrmanicus,  the  fon  of  Drufus,  who  was 
greatly  beloved  on  account  of  his  virtues.  Rut  after  his  death, 
>vhich  Pifo,  at  the  Emperor's  defire,  was  fuppofed  to  have 
haftened  by  poifon,  Tiberius,  leaving  the  direftion  of  afl^airs  to 
Jiis  favourite  Sejanus,  retired  to  Caprea?,  where  he  gave  him- 
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fdf  up  to  abominable  luft  and  cntelty.  Sejanus  having  foi^ 
mcd  a  confpjracy  againft  his  life,  was  put  to  death.  On  this 
occafion,  great  numbers  were  cruelly  executed,  and  rauMf 
witiiout  any  crime  proved  againft  them.  Tiberius,  tired  witn 
condemning  individuals,  at  Tail  ordered  a  general  maflacre  of 
all  who  were  imprifoned  for  that  affair.  He  died  in  the  23^ 
year  of  his  reign,  aged  feventy-eight,  fmothered,  as  it  was 
(aid,  by  the  orders  of  Macro,  pncfc£t  of  the  Pnetorian  guardi^ 
A.  D.  37. 

Caligula,  die  fon  of  Germanicus,  who  fucceeded,  was 
guilty  oJF  excefles  in  prodigality,  impiety,  luft,  and  cruelty^ 
which  exceed  belief.  He  is  faid  to  have  wiftied  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  but  one  head,  that  he  might  ftrike  it  off  at  one 
blow.  He  was  affaffinated  by  Chaerea  in  the  4th  year  of  his 
reign. 

After  his  death,  Chaerea  :and  the  fenate  wiflied  to  reftore 
the  republic  \  but  the  foldiers  prefefred  an  emperor.  Some  of 
them  difcovering  Claudius,  the  uncle  of  Caligula,  a  man  of 
weak  ifitelleds,  who  was  hiding  himfelf  in  a  corner  of  the  pa- 
hcC)  through  fear  of  being  murdered,  inftantly  proclaimed 
ium.  The  fenate  were  obl^ed  to  ratify  their  choice.  Ch^erea 
was  put  to  death ;  and  all  hopes  of  liberty  expired  with  him. 
The  Romans  were  at  this  time  reduced  to  the  loweft  ftate  oF 
fubjeflion.  Corruption  of  morals  had  firft  prepared  them  fbf 
flavery^  and  it  now  rivetted  their  chains. 

MeiTalina,  the  wife  of  Claudius^  a  woman  of  a  moft  infd^ 
mous  character,  and  NaicifTus,  his  freed  man,  had  the  chief 
management  of  affairs.  After  MeiTalina  was  cut  off  for  her 
crimes,  the  Emperor  married  his  niece  Agrippina,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Germanicus  ;  who,  to  procure  the  empire  for  Nero,  -her 
Con  by  her  former  huft)and  Domitius,  poifoned  him  at  the  age 
of  fixty-three,  having  reigned  thirteen  years. 

Nero,  for  fcveral  years,  governed  well,  being  under  the  di- 
teflion  of  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  who  had  been  his  preceptors* 
But  afterwards,  corrupted  by  Ppppxa,  a  profligate  woman,  and 
Tigellinus,  he  became  a  monfter  of  cruelty,  extravagance,  and 
debauchery.  He  murdered  liis  motlier,  his  wife  0£lavia  the 
daughter  of  Claudius,  Seneca,  tlie  poet  J^ucan,  Petronius  Ar- 
biter, who  had  been  the  minifter  of  his  pleafures,  the  virtuous 
Thrafea,  and  others  without  number.  He  is  faid  to  have  le^ 
Rome  on  fire,  that  it  might  exhibit  a  reprcfentation  of  the 
flames  of  Troy.  Above  two  thirds  of  the  city  were  deftroyed. 
Throwing  the  blame  of  it  on  the  Chriftians,  he  raifed  a  hor- 
rible perfecutioii  againft  them.     Many  were  devoured  by  wld 
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beads,  or  burnt  alive,  to  fupply  the  place  of  torches  in  the 
night-time.  In  this  perfecution  St  Paul  was  beheaded,  and  St 
Peter  crucified.  During  thefe  cruelties,  Nero  appeared  as  \ 
charioteer  in  the  circus,  or  a  mufician  on  the  ftage.  At  laft, 
being  deferted  by  the  army  and  the  fenate,  he  was  obliged  to 
Irill  himfelf,  to  avoid  a  more  ignominious  death,  after  a  reign 
of  fourteen  years.  He  was  the  lafl  Emperor  defcended  hora 
the  Caefars. 

.  Sergius  Galba,  who  fucceeded  by  the  appointment  of 
the  army,  having,  by  his  rigour  and  parfimony,  loft  the  af- 
fe£lions  of  the  foldiers,  was  murdered  by  Omo  in  the  7th 
inonth. 

Otho,  being  vanquiftied  by  Valens  and  Cxcina,  the  lieu- 
tenants of  Vitellius,  commander  of  the  legions  in  Germany^ 
flew  himfelf  in  the  loth  month. 

Vitellius,  a  brutal  tyrant,  was  murdered  by  the  gene- 
rals of  VefpaCaxii  governor  of  Syria,  in  the  loth  month,  A.  D. 

Vespasian  reigned  ten  years,  with  great  wifdom ;  but  his 
virtues  were  tarnifhed  by  a  fordid  parfimony.  In  his  time^ 
Jerufalem  was  deftroyed  by  his  fon  Titus,  who  fucceeded 
him. 

TiTus  was  called  the  Darling  of  mankind,  for  his  virtue. 
He  reigned  three  years. 

DoMiTiAN,  his  brother,  a  cruel  tyrant,  reigned  fifteen  years. 
He  w^s  murdered  by  his  domeftics,  A.  D.  96.  He  was  the 
laft  of  tliofe  who  are  called  the  Tivelve  Cafars. 

After  him  followed  five  excellent  princes,  Nerva,  who  ruled 
one  year  and  four  months.  Trajan  ruled  twenty  years.  Un- 
der him  the  empire  was  moft  extenfive.  He  fubdued  Dacia, 
and  built  a  bridge  over  the  Danube.  Under  him  flourifhed 
Pliny,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Plutarch.  Adrian  abandoned 
'all  Trajan's  conquefts,  and  dcmolilhed  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.  He  reigned  twenty  years.  Under  him  flourifhed 
Florus,  Suetonius,  Arrian,  and  Epi£letus.  Antoninus  Pius 
reigned  twenty-three  years.  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  philo- 
fopher,  nineteen.  Commodus,  his  fon,  a  wicked  prince,  thir- 
teen years.     He  was  murdered  A.  D.  193. 

Pertinax,  his  fuccefTor,  attempting  to  correft  abufes^  was 
put  to  death  in  the  third  month,  by  the  Praetorian  guards,  who 
Tct  up  the  empire  to  fale.  It  was  purchafed  by  Didius  Julia- 
N0S,  a  rich  lawyer,  who  was  killed  in  the  fifth  month,  by  the 
orders  of  his  fucceflbr  Severus,  an  African  by  birth,  governor 
of  Illyria.     He  put  to  death  all  the  Pmetorian  foldiers  conc;em- 
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Qd  in  the  murder  of  Pertinax ;  broke  and  banifhed  the  reft* 
He  defeated  his  competitors  Niger  and  Aibinus  \  degraded  the 
Senate  ;  and  after  an  able  but  defpotic  reign  of  eighteen  years» 
died  at  York,  A.  D.  an. 

Caracall^)  his  fon^  murdered  his  brother  Geta,  and  ^ex- 
CTcifed  the  moil  horrid  cruelties.  He  was  afTafTmatedy  in  the 
(ixth  year  of  his  reign,  by  the  contrivance  of  Macrinus  j  who 
having  enjoyed  the  empire  one  year,  was  cut  off  by  the  arts  of 
Mxfa,  the  filler  of  Severus,  to  make  room  for  her  grandfon 
Heliogabalus.  He  furpafTed  all  his  predecefTors  in  efiemt- 
tiacy  and  debauchery,  and  equalled  the  woi*ft  of  them  in 
cruelty.  He  was  (lain  by  the  Praetorian  guards  in  the  fourth 
year. 

Alexander  Severus,  his  coufin-german,  fucceeded ;  a  moft 
virtuous  prince,  who  was 'cut  off  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his* 
reign,  aged  twenty-nine,  in  a  mutiny  of  the  foldiers,  excited 
by  the  influence  of  Maximin,  one  of  the  principal  officers  in 
the  army,  a  TTiracian  by  birth,  of  Gothic  defcent.  He  had 
been  a  fhepherd  in  his  youth,  but  turned  foldier  in  the  reign 
of  Severus.  His  gigantic  fize,  for  he  was  no  lefs  than  eight 
feet  and  a  half  high,  his  prodigious  ftrength,  courage,  and  af- 
fiduity,  raifed  him  to  preferment.  But  when  made  Emperor, 
he  proved  a  mercilcfs  tyrant.  He  was  murdered  by  his  guards 
after  a  reign  of  three  years,  A.  D.  238. 

Rome  was  now  entirely  fubje£ied  to  a  military  government. 
The  foldiers  were  matters  of  every  thing.  They  made  and  un- 
made emperors  at  their  pleafure.  More  than  fifty  are  reckon- 
ed up  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  fifty  years. 

Maximus  and  Balbinus,  elefted  joint  Emperors  by  the  fe- 
nate,  were  (lain  by  tlie  army.  Gordian  was  murdered  by 
Philip.  He  fell  in  an  aft  ion  againft  Decius  ;  who,  after  a 
reign  of  two  years,  was  flain  in  a  battle  with  the  Goths,  251. 
Callus,  was  killed  by  his  foldiers,  fighting  againfl  -/Emilia- 
Nus ;  who  fell  in  the  fame  manner,  marching  againfl  Vale- 
rian. Valerian  was  made  prifoner  by  Sapor  King  of  Perfia, 
A.  D.  260.  Under  the  weak  adminiftration  of  his  fon  Gal- 
LiENUs,  a  number  of  pretenders  fprung  up  at  once,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  thirty  Tyrants. 

During  thefe  convulfions,  the  empire  was  daily  declining ; 
and  to  precipitate  its  fall,  it  was  attacked  by  enemies  on  all 
hands  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Perfians  ;  on  the  weft  by  barbarous 
nations  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  north-weft  of  Afia,  un- 
der the  name  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  Scythians  and  Huns, 
Alans,  &c.    Thefe  were  repreffed  for  fome  time  by  Emperors 
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of  ability  who  happened  to  be  raifed  to  the  throne.  Claudi- 
us defeated  the  Goths  near  the  Danube,  with  vaft  flaughter, 
A.  D.  269.  AuRELiAN,  his  fucceflbr,  defeated  Zenobia  Queen 
of  Palmyra,  and  took  her  prifoner.  He  put  tp  death  her  fe- 
crctary,  Longinus,  the  author  of  an  excellent  treatife  on  thi 
iuhltme^  A.  D.  273.  Aurclian  was  flain  by  Mneftheus,  hia 
pfincipal  fecretary,  275.  After  him  fpllowed  Tacitus,  who 
died  in  the  fixth  month  ;  and  Probus,  flam  in  a  mutiny  of  the 
foidiers  in  the  fixth  year ;  both  good  Emperors.  Carus  fuc- 
ceeded ;  who  foon  after  being  llruck  dead  by  lightning,  left 
Ac  empire  to  his  two  fons  Numerianus  and  Carinus^^^  But 
Acy  enjoyed  it  for  a  very  (hort  time. 

DiocLEsiAN,  a  native  of  Dioclea  in  Dalmatia,  being  defi- 
ed Emperor,  A.  D.  284,  afTumed  Maximian  as  his  colleague  ; 
and  created  Conftantius  and  Galerius  with  fubordinate  aumori- 
ty,  whom  he  called  Cafars,  After  a  vigorous  and  fuccefsfui 
ragn  of  twenty  years,  he  refigned  the  fovereignty,  having 
prevailed  with  his  colleague  to  do  the  fame,  and  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  Salone :  The  two  Casfars  fucceeded ;  but  Maximian 
afterwards  refumed  the  empire,  and  was  flain. 

Coi^STANTiNE,  the  fon  of  Conftantius,  fimamed  the  Greats 
having  become  fole  mafter  of  the  empire,  transferred  the  feat 
of  government  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  which  from  hiai 
was  called  Conjlant'wopley  A.  D.  330.  He  withdrew  the  troops 
ftom  the  frontier  provinces,  and  at  his  death  divided  his  do- 
minions among  his  three  fons  and  two  nephews  ^  by  which 
means  he  haftened  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  He  died  A.  Y) 
337,  aged  fixty-three,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years. 

This  emperor  firft  eftabliflicd  the  Chriftian  religion,  which, 
amidft  the  greateft  perfccutions,  had  always  continued  to  in- 
creafe.  But  no  fooner  was  it  protefted  by  law,  than  the 
church  was  torn  by  divifions  and  difputes.  The  herefy  of  Ari- 
us,  a  prieft  of  Alexandria,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  our  Sa- 
viour, gave  rife  to  the  moft  violent  animofities,  which  conti- 
nued for  many  ages.  The  firft  general  council  was  aflembled 
at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  confifting  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
prelates,  befides  inferior  clergy ;  where,  in  prefence  of  Con- 
ftantine,  the  writings  of  Arius  were  condemned,  A.  D.  325. 
Athanafius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was,  in  the  following 
reign,  the  great  fupporter  of  the  catholic  or  orthodox  doc- 
trine. 

The  fucceflbrs  of  Conftantine  were  all  cut  off  by  their  mu- 
tual difcords,  except  Constantius,  his  youngeft  fon,  a  weak 
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and  timid  prince,  who  died  after  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years, 
A.  D.  36i, 

Julian,  his  coufin-gcrman,  fucceeded,  commonly  called 
Ac  Apofiaiff  froni  his  rellnquifhing  Chriftianity,  and  teftoring 
Paganitan  i  a  brave  and  valiant  prince,  but  extremely  fuperfti- 
tions.  He  forced  the  Germans,  who  had  invaded  Gaul,  to  re- 
pafe  the  Rhine ;  but  was  (lain  in  an  expedition  agairift  the 
Perfians,  A.  D,  363  i 

Jovian,  being  created  Emperor  by  the  army,  was  obliged 
to  condude  a  difhonourable  peace  with  the  Perfians.  He  re- 
ftorcd  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  died  in  the  feventh  month. 
Valentinian  was  appointed  to  fucceed;  who,  referving  the 
Weft  to  Limfelf,  made  his  bother  Valehs  Emperor  of  the 
laft. 

In  the  time  of  Valens,  the  Goths  having  been  expelled  from 
Acir  poflcffions,  along  the  mouths  of  the  Boryfthenes  and  Nie- 
ftcr,  by  the  Huns,  a  barbarous  nation  from  the  north-weft  of 
Alia,  prefented  themfelves  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  earneftly  iiltreating  the 
Romans  to  grant  them  a  paffage,  and  receive  them  into  the 
empire.  Valens  imprudently  gave  them  lettlements  in  Thrace. 
Soon  after,  irritated  by  bad  ulage,  they  took  up  arms,  undef 
4dr  Idng  Fritigern,  and  being  joined  by  the  Huns  and  A- 
hns,  defeated  me  Romans  in  a  great  battle  near  Adrianople  ; 
w  which  Valens  periflied,  with  moft  part  of  his  army,  A.  D. 

37«.  ^    . 

The  progrefs  of  the  barbarians  was  for  feme  time  checked 
fcy  the  valour  of  Theodosius,  who  was  appointed  Emperor  of 
the  Eaft  by  Gratian,  the  fon  of  Valentinian,  and  afterwards 
kcame  fole  Emperor.  But  after  the  death  of  Theodofius, 
A.  D.  395,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  his  fons, 
*ho  were  weak  princes,  new  tribes  of  barbarians  fucceeiling 
one  another,  they  ruftied  in  upon  the  empire  like  a  torrent, 
and  fwcpt  every  thing  before  them.  Alaric,  general  of  the 
Godis,  having  over-run  Italy,  took  Rome,  and  gave  it  up  to 
ke  plundered  by  his  foldiers  for  five  days,  A.  D*  410.  Gef- 
fieric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  pillaged  it  for  eleven  days,  455. 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  called  the  Scourge  of  Gody  from  his 
cruelty,  fpread  his  ravages  over  the  greatcft  part  of  Europe. 
Atlengdi,  the  empire  of  the  Weft  was  finally  cxtinguiihcJ, 
^^on  the  abdication  of  Augustui.us;  and  Odoacer,  general 
<*f  the  Hcruli,  affumed  the  title  of  King  of  all  Italy^  A.  D.  476. 
Tie  crapite  of  the  Eaft  fubfifted  about  one  thoufand  years 

I  i  longer. 
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longer,  to  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  Mahomet,  A.  D« 

M53- 
Odoacer,  having  reigned  feventeen  years,  was  overthrown 

in  feveral  engagements,  and  at  laft  flain  by  Theodoric  ;  who 
firft  eftablifhed  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  and  em- 
bracing Chriftianity,  reigned  at  Rome  with  great  wifdom  and 
moderation,  till  he  died,  A.  D.  526,  aged  feventy-four.  But 
about  fifty  years  after,  Italy  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  the 
Eaft,  by  Narfes  the  eunuch,  general  of  the  Emperor  Juftinian  ; 
who  cut  off  Totila,  the  laft  king  of  the  Goths,  and  eftabliflied 
what  was  called  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna^  A.  D.  554>  which 
lafted  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  years. 

The  Lombards,  a  nation  of  Germany  under  Alboinus,  fci- 
zed  upon  the  greateft  part  of  the  north  of  Italy,  hence  called 
ike  kingdom  of  Lomhardy^  A.  D.  57 !• 

The  northern  nations  were  now  in  pofleflion  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Weft.  Hardly  any  veftigc 
of  the  Roman  laws,  arts,  or  literature,  remained.  New  forms 
of  government,  new  manners,  new  names  of  men  and  coun- 
tries, were  every  where  introduced.  From  this  period  to  the 
eleventh  century,  Europe  was  covered  with  the  grofleft  igno- 
rance and  barbarity.  Perfon^  of  the  higheft  rank  could  nei* 
tner  write  nor  read.  The  government  which  thefe  nations 
eftablifhed,  is  now  qalled  the  Feudal  Syjiem.  The  king  or  ge- 
neral parcelled  out  the  conquered  lands  to.  his  officers,  and 
they  to  their  foldiers,  under  the  condition  of  attending  the 
king  in  war,  when  required.  This  form,  although  it  may 
feem  well  calculated  for  defence  againft  foreign  enemies,  was 
very  unfavourable  for  internal  happinefs  and  fecurity. 

The  kingdom  of  Lomhardy  lafted  two  hundred  years,  and 
ended  with  Deftderiusy  who  was  .dethroned  by  Charlemagne, 
or  Charles  the  Great y  King  of  France,  A.  D.  772. 

During  the  feeble  government  of  his  fucceflbrs,  Italy  was 
divided  into  difFerent  ftates  and  principalities,  which,  with  a 
few  alterations,  fubfift  to  this  day. 

Savoy y  Piedmont y  &c.  have  been  long  fubjeft  to  the  prefent 
family,  who  were  called  Dukes  of  Savoyy  till  the  beginning  of 
tliis  century,  when  they  obtained  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia. 

Mi/any  after  various  revolutions,  is  now  fubjeft  to  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria,  to  which  is  annexed  the  dukedom  of  Mantua. 
Parma  and  Placentia  are  fubje6l  to  a  prince  of  the  royal  family 
of  Spain.  Mcdenay  is  governed  by  its  own  Duke,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Houfc  of  Auftria. 
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The  republic  of  Genoa  owes  its  liberty  to  Andrew  Doria^  a 
native  of  it,  admiral  to  Charles  V.  It  is  governed  by  the  no- 
bility, who  ele£l  a  Duke  or  Doge  every  two  years.  Ttne  ifland 
of  Corfica  was  formerly  fubjeft  to  Genoa,  but  was  ceded  to 
France,  a.  1770.  Lucca  is  under  a  fimilar  government  to  that 
of  Genoa,  enjoying  the  proteftion  of  Auftria.  Its  citizens  arc 
remarkable  for  their  induftry.  Various  other  cities  in  Tufcany 
were  formerly  free,  as  Florence^  P'fi$  Siena j  &c.;  but  they 
all  fell  under  the  power  of  the  family  of  Medicij  feveral  prin- 
ces of  which  were  great  favourers  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Tu/cany  is  now  fubjeft  to  the  houfc  of  Auftria,  a 
younger  branch  of  which  rules  it,  under  the  title  of  Grand 
Duke  of  Tu/cany. 

The  republic  of  VEMICE  is  the  moft  ancient  in  Europe. 
During  the  ravages  of  Attilay  A.  D.  452,  a  number  of  fugi- 
tives took  refuge  in  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands  at  the  top  of  the 
Hadriatic,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  this  city ;  which,  by  the 
cultivation  of  commerce,  in  procefs  of  time  raifed  itfelf  to  be 
the  firft  power  in  Italy.  In  the  year  1 193,  the  Venetians  con- 
quered Conftantinople  itfelf,  and  held  it  for  fome  time ;  and 
it  wa3  fo  late  as  1 7 1 5  that  they  loft  the  Morea.  Their  great 
opulence  excited  the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  ftates.  The 
Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  the 
Pope,  and  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  formed  a  league,  called  the 
League  rf  Cambr ay ^  to  crufh  them,  A.  D.  1508.  Venice,  way 
at  firft  (tripped  of  all  its  pofleflions,  but  was  afterwards  faved 
by  a  difference  arifi ng  among  thofe  powers  about  the  divifion 
of  their  prey.  It  has  never  fince,  however,  recovered  its  for- 
mer importance,  and  now  holds  only  a  fecondary  place  among 
the  powers  of  Europe.  It  has  been  chiefly  hurt  by  the  differ- 
ent direction  which  commerce  has  taken  fince  the  difcovery  of 
a  pafilage  to  the  Eail  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

by   the   Portuguefe,  under  De  Camay  A.  D.    1497. ^^fhe 

fupreme  power  at  Venice  is  lodged  in  the  nobility,  who  eleft 
a  Duke  or  Doge  for  life,  who  lives  in  great  ftate,  but  has  little 
power. 

The  POPES  were  originally  only  Bifliops  of  Rome,  and  ob- 
tained refpeft  from  the  dignity  of  the  See  in  which  they  pre- 
fided.  But  taking  advantage  of  the  fupcrftition  and  credulity 
of  their  conquerors,  who  had  embraced  Chriftianity,  they,  by 
degrees,  artfully  enlarged  their  authority  5  and  pretending  to 
be  the  fucceffors  of  St  Peter,  and  heads  of  the  church,  they 
tftablifhed  a  fpiritual  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men,  to 
which  for  many   ages  moft   part   of  Europe  lubmitted  with 
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implicit  obedience.  In  all  ecclefiaflical  controvcrficSf  their 
decifions  were  confidercd  as  infallible.  Nor  was  their  power 
confined  to  thefe  alone ;  they  dethroned  monarchs,  difpofed  of 
crowns,  and  abfolved  fubjc6ls  from-the  obedience  due  to  their 
fovereigns.  ^fhe  great  inftrument  of  their  authority  was  what 
they  called  laying  kingdoms  under  interdicfsy  or  prohibiting  the 
performance  of  certain  religious  fervices.  There  wa*  rtot  a 
throne  which  they  had  not  fliaken^  nor  a  prince  who  did  not 
tremble  at  their  power. 

The  Popes  were  originally  dependent,  firfl:  on  the  Emperors 
pf  Rome,  and  afterwards  of  Germany  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time, 
they  arrogated  tp  themfelves  a  fuperior  authority,  as  being 
vicegerents  of  Chrift  upon  earth.  Pope  GREGORY  VII.  car- 
ried his  prefumption  fo  far,  that  quarrelling  with  Henry  IV. 
an  Emperor  difiinguilhed  for  his  virtue  and  ability,  about  the 
difpofal  of  church-benefices,  he  obliged  him  to  (land  three 
days,  bare  footed,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  before  the  gates  of 
his  caflle,  imploring  a  pardon,  which  he  at  length  with  di&- 
culty  obtained,  A.  D.  1077. 

This  conteft  between  Gregory  and  Henry  gave  rife  to  two 
jgreat  faaipns,  called  the  GUELFS  and  GHIBBELINBSy 
which  kept  Italy  and  Germany  in  perpetual  agitation  for  three 
centuries ;  the  former  fupporting  the  pretenfions  of  the  Popes, 
and  the  latter  defending  the  rights  of  the  Emperors. 

The  Popes  were  chiefly  indebted  for  their  temporal  power 
to  the  liberality  of  Matilda  Countefs  of  Tufcany,  to  Grego- 
ry VII.  and  to  the  donations  of  other  fuperftitious  princes :  but 
die  foundation  of  it  was  firfl  laid  by  Pepin,  king  of  France, 
who  obliged  Aylulphus^  king  of  tlie  Lombards,  to  furrender 
Ravenna,  vhich  he  had  reduced,  with  all  the  territories  be- 
longing to  the  Exarchate,  to  Pope  Stephen  III.  From  the  time 
of  Clement^,  ^3^5,  to  Gregory  ^\,  1377,  the  Popes  refided 
at  Avigfioti  in  France.  The  death  of  Gregory  occafioncd  a 
violent  fchifm  in  the  church,  which  lafted  from  the  year, 1379 
to  1429,  during  which  period  there  were  two  Popes  at  the 
fame  time,  the  one  refiding  at  Rome,  and  the  other  at  Avigr 
non  -,  each  acknowledged  by  different  parts  of  Europe.  At 
one  time  there  were  three  Popes. 

The  power  of  the  Pope  was  greatly  diminifhed  by  the  refto- 
ration  of  literature  in  the  fixteenth  century,  after  the  taking  of 
Conftantinople,  14^3  ;  and  the  invention  of  printing  by  John 
Guttemberg  of  »^trafburg,  John  Faujl  and  Peter  Sheffer  at 
^lentz^  1.440  S  or,  according  to  others,  hy  Lai/rcnce  CoJIer  ^t 
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Harkuil :  but  it  deceived  the  fevcreft  Wow  by  the  reformatioa 
of  religion^  begun  in  Germany  by  Martin  Luther^  1 5 1 7* 

The  Pope,  however,  ftill  claims  high  authority.  He  is  ftyled 
His  Hriimfs  I  and  ambailadors,  or  even  princes,  approach- 
ing  liim,  humbly  kifs  his  toe.  His  ambaiTadors  are  called  le-^ 
gates  or  nuncios.  The  cardinals  are  next  in  dignity  to  the 
Pope ;  and  upon  his  deceafe,  create  a  fucceflbr  oirt  of  their 
own  number.  For  which  purpofc  they  are  confined  each  in  a 
fepaiate  apartment,  in  a  particular  place  in  the  Vatican,  called 
the  Conclave*  The  authority  of  the  Pope  has  of  late  been  great- 
ly reduced. 

In  the  territories  of  the  Pope,  and  under  hb  proteflion^  it 
the  fSoiall  repubHt  of  St  Marino. 


Account  of  the  Crusades,  and  their  confequences* 

Whule  the  power  of  the  Popes  was  in  its  zenith,  in  the 
ekrentfa  century,  they,  by  means  of  one  PETER,  a  hermit,  fct 
the  princes  of  Europe  on  the  wild  attempt  of  recovering  Judea, 
and  the  fepulchre  of  our  Saviour  at  Jerusalem,  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Infidels,  or  Mahometans.    This  was  called  the  Holt 
War,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  Europe  near  two  hundred 
years.     The  firft  expedition  was  refolved  on  in  the  council  of 
Clermont  in  France,  where  Pope  Urban  prefided,  A.  D.  lop^* 
It  was  termed  a  CRUSADE,  from  the  badge  of  the  crofs,  by 
which  thofe  who  joined  in  it  were  diftinguifhed.     The  valour 
of  the  crufaders,  animated  by  enthufiafm,  was  at  firft  irrefift- 
ible.     They  took  Jerufalem,   1099,  and  GODFREY  of  Bou- 
illon was  created  King  of  Judea.     But  in  the  end  the  Chrifti- 
ans  were  deprived  of  all  their  pofTeflions,  after  having  loft,  in 
fereral  different  expeditions,  above  a  million  of  men.     Jerufa- 
lem was  retaken   by   the   Infidels,    under  Saladin,  king  of 
Egypt   and   Syria,   A.  D.    11 87.     The   Chriftians,    however, 
remained  in  polleflion  of  fome  part  of  Paleftine  near  one.  hun- 
dred years  longer. 

During  the  crufades,  were  inftituted  the  three  famous  mili- 
tary orders,  The  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem^  The  Knights 
Templars^  and  The  Teutonic  Knights  of  St  Mary. 

This  fooliih  and  unfuccefsful  enterprife,  nowever,  in  the 
end,  was  produflivc  of  beneficial  confequences,  by  uniting  to- 
gether the  nations  of  Europe,  fufpending  hoftilities,  and  en- 
couraging commerce,  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Pifa  j  wlicrcby  they  acquired  fuch  wealth  as  cn- 
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abled  them  to  fecure  their  liberty  and  independence,  and  after- 
wards to  procure  political  importance.  The  forming  of  cities 
into  communities,  corporations  or  bodies  politic,  as  they  were 
called,  and  granting  them  the  privilege  of  municipal  jurifdic- 
tion,  without  depending  on  the  great  lords  to  whom  they  had 
formerly  been  fubjed,  was  from  Italy  foon  propagated  orcr 
the  reft  of  Europe. 

The  Italians  firft  eftablilhed  a  commerce  with  the  eaft  by  the 
ports  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea  s  and  then  with  the  countnes  in. 
the  north  of  Europe,  particularly  with  Hamburg,  Loibec,  and 
other  cities  along  the  Baltic.  Thefe  cities  had  entered  into  a 
league,  called  the  Hanseatjc  League^  for  the  protcftion  of 
trade  from  pirates,  by  whom  thofe  feas  were  infefted.  Navi- 
gation was  then  fo  imperfeft,  that  a  voyage  between  Italy  and 
the  Baltic  could  not  be  performed  in  one  fummer.  For  that 
reafon  certain  towns  in  Flanders  were  pitched  upon,  particu- 
larly Bruges,  as  ftaples,  where  the  Italian  merchants,  then 
called  Lombards,  brought  the  produ6tions  of  India,  together 
with  the  manufactures  of  Italy,  and  exchanged  them  for  the 
more  bulky,  but  not  lefs  ufeful  produdtions  of  the  north.  By 
the  invention  of  the  mariners  compafs,  according  to  fomc,  by 
Flavius  of  Amalphi,  A.  D.  1302,  navigation  was  rendered 
more  expeditious  and  fecure. 

The  happy  eifecfts  of  granting  freedom  to  the  inhabitants  of 
cities,  foon  induced  fovereigns,  and  their  great  vafTals,  to 
grant  the  fame  privilege  to  that  part  of  the  people  which  refided 
in  the  country.  In  confcquencc  of  this  diffufion  of  liberty,  k 
more  equal  method  of  diftribiiting  juftice  came  to  be  introdu- 
ced. The  right  which  individuals  claimed,  of  waging  war  a- 
gainft  one  another,  was  checked ;  the  ridiculous  cuftom  of 
deciding  differences  by  judicial  combat,  and  fire  ordeal,  as  it 
was  termed,  was  aboli(hed  5  the  power  of  the  nobility  was  fub- 
jefled  to  that  of  the  fovereign  ;  law  began  to  be  ftudied  as  a 
fcience ;  and  war  ceafcd  to  be  the  only  objeft  of  attention  to 
men  of  rank.  A  copy  of  Juftinian's  Pandefts,  called  the  Cor^ 
pus  JuriSy  was  accidentally  difcovered  at  Amalphi,  1 137,  which, 
in  a  fhort  time,  revived  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law  over 
all  Europe.  In  confequence  of  thefe  improvements,  a  greater 
politenefs  and  civility  of  manners  began  to  prevail.  This 
change  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  (ingular  inftitution  of  chi- 
valry, which  took  place  after  the  holy  war,  but  chiefly  by  the 
progrefs  of  fcience  and  the  cultivation  of  literature. 
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Hifiory  of  the  kingdom  of  NAPLES. 


THE  fouth  of  Italyj  now  called  the  Kingdom  ot  Naples, 
has  undergone  many  revolutions.  Upon  the  invafion  6i. 
the  northern  nations,  it  (hared  the  fame  fate  with  the  reft  of 
Italy.  In  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Saracens.  They  foon  after  were  driven  out  by  the  Nor- 
mans under  the  fons  of  TANCRED.  Their  fucceflbrs  poC- 
fefied  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  feveral  ages,  together  with 
the  ifland  of  Sicily  ;  both  which  they  called  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Siciliei.  Under  them  it  became  a  flourifhing  ftate.  Ro^ 
ger  I.  A.  D.  1130,  firft  introduced  the  culture  of  (ilk  from 
Greece  into  his  dominions,  from  which  it  was  foon  communi- 
cated to  the  reft  of  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

By  the  influence  of  the  Pope,  Naples  and  Sicily  came  into 
the  power  of  the  French,  under  CHARLES  Duke  of  Anjou, 
who  vanquifhed  and  put  to  death  CONRADIN,  the  laft  of 
the  Norman  race,  A.  D.  1265.  But  the  Sicilians  were  fo  dif- 
gufted  at  their  new  mafters,  that  they  cut  them  all  off  on 
Rafter  day,  A.  D.  1282.  This  raaflacre  was  called  the  Sicilian 
Vefpersy  becaufe  the  firft  ftroke  of  the  bell  which  fummoned 
the  people  to  prayers  the  preceding  evening,  ferved  as  a  fignal 
to  the  confpirators.  From  this  time  Sicily  remained  fubjeft  to 
the  kings  of  Arragon,  whofe  proteftion  they  folicited.  The 
houfe  of  Anjou,  however,  with  a  few  interruptions  and  tragi- 
cal revolutions,  continued  to  hold  the  crown  of  Naples,  till 
the  Spaniards  drove  them  out,  1504,  chiefly  by  the  abilities  of 
GONSALVO  de  Cordova,  called  die  Great  Captain  ;  when  it 
was  annnexed  to  the  crown  of  iSpain,  which  governed  it  by  a 
viceroy.  The  oppreflive  government  of  the  Spaniards,  parti- 
cularly in  impofing  taxes,  gave  rife  to  a  famous  revolt,  headed 
by  Masjonello,  a  poor  fifherman,  aged  twenty-four,  which 
at  firft  was  attended  with  furprifmg  fucccfs.  But  he  was  at 
laft  killed  at  the  head  of  his  own  mob,  1647. 

Naples  and  Sicily  continued  with  ^pain  till  the  year  1706, 
when  Charles,  afterwards  emperor,  took  pofleflion  of  it.  But 
after  various  treaties,  and  much  bloodlhed,  it  was  finally  ceded 
to  Spain,  1736.  The  prefent  king  of  Naples  ajid  Sicily  is  Fer- 
dinand IV.  third  fon  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

SICILY. 
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SICILY. 


SICILY  IS  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  adjoining  id 
the  fouthcrn  extremity  of  Italy,  extending  from  36®  35'  10 
^S'^  2f  north  latitude,  and  from  12°  50'  ta  16°  5'  eaft  longi- 
tude from  London.  Its  greateft  length  is  210  miles,  its 
breadth  133,  and  its  circumference  600.  PoGdonius  made  its 
circumference  4400  ftadia,  or  550  miles,  Stra6,  vi.  266. j 
Diodorus  Siculus,  4360  ftadia,  v.  i.  On  account  of  its  fertility, 
it  was  efteemcd  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  Roman  empire, 
HoRREUM  reipublicay  v.  fruttutttarium  SUBSIDIUM,  Cic.  ManiL 
12.  ///  Verr.  iii.  et  annotiA  subsidium,  Ltv.  xxvi,  40.  xxvii.  j.j 
&7.  xiv.  23. 

SICILIA  was  alfo  called  Sicania,  S/7.  xir.  33,  &c.  and 
Triquetra,  Horat,  Sat,  ii.  6.  55.;  Sii.  v.  490.orTRiNACRiA, 
Firg.  JEtu  iii.  440.  582.  veU  Trinacris,  Ovtd.  Faft.  iv.  419. 
V.  346.  from  its  triangular  form,  Plin,  iii.  8. 

The  three  promontories  or  capes  of  Sicily  arc, 

Peloris,  -1^///,  PeloriaSy  "iadis^  Pelorus^  or  -i/w,  now  Cape 
Peloro  or  Torre  del  Faroy  from  a  tower  and  light-houfe  creded 
on  it,  on  the  north  point  towards  Italy ;  Pachynus,  now 
Cape  Pajfaro^  on  the  fouth ;  and  Lilybaum,  now  Cape  Boeo, 
on  the  weft,  Ovid.  Fajl,  iv.  479. 

Sicily  is  feparated  from  Italy  by  the  Fretum  SicUiumy  or 
Straits  of  Mfjitiay  called  alfo  the  FARO,  fifteen  miles  long, 
Plin,  iii.  S.yl  14.  and  in  fome  places  fo  narrow,  that  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs  and  the  crowing  of  cocks  is  faid  to  be  diftinftly 
heard  from  the  one  fide  to  the  other,  Sil,  xiv.  20.  This  ftrait  is 
thought  by  fome  to  have  been  formed  by  an  earthquake  break- 
ing the  ifthmus  which  joined  Sicily  with  the  main  land,  and 
the  Tufcan  nnd  Ionian  feas  ruiliing  in,  Plin.  iii.  8.;  Seme,  ad 
Marc.  17.;   Si .  xiv.  12.     Step.  175. 

Cn  the  right  fide,  that  is,  on  the  fide  of  Italy,  is  SCYLL  A, 
a  dangerous  rock  ;  and  on  the  left,  i.  e.  on  the  (ide  of  Sicily, 
CHaRYUDIS,  a  whirlpool,  faid  to  fwallow  up  fliips,  and  up- 
on tlic  return  of  the  tide  to  throw  them  up  again  in  broken 
pieces,  Vlrg.  JF.n,  iii.  420.;  Ovid.  Met.  xiii,.  730.;  Pont,  iv^ 
10.  25.  Rimed,  atmr.  740.;  Senec.  ep.  79.  The  fituation  of 
Scylla  is  afcertaincd,  y^'f /».  174.  but  the  moderns  are  not  a- 
greed  about  that  of  Charybdis.  The  poets  reprefent  them  as 
nearly  oppofitc  5  hence  the  proverbial  faying  about  a  perfon 
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who,  wiihing  to  avoid  one  danger  falls  into  another,  Incidit 
in  Scyl/aniy  dttm  vult  vitare  Charybdim ;  hence  alfo  Seneca  calls 
this  nxTLitfretumfabuhfum^  i.  e.  celebrated  or  exaggerated  in 
fable,  ep.  45.  &  79.  aid.  Marc.  17. 

Cape  Pcloro  is  a  long  fandy  neck  of  land  advancing  into  the 
Tufcan  fea,  within  a  mile  and  an  half  of  the  Calabrian  coaft, 
which  IS  here  very  abrupt  and  lofty.  This  ifthmus  flmts  up 
the  ftreights  to  the  eye,  fo  that  the  tower  and  light  houfe  ap- 
pear to  be  oil  the  Itali;;n  fide  of  the  water  ;  hence  Et  angujit 
rare/cent  claufira  Pelorij  Virg.  jEn.  iii.  11.  It  is  fo  diflicult 
to  navigate  through  the  entrance  of  the  Faro,  that  pilots  arc 
always  ready  to  put  to  fea  as  foon  as  a  vefl'el  is  fcen  in  the 
offing.  Ckaryhdis  is  fuppofed  by  Mr  Swinburne  to  have  been  at 
die  ifthmus  of  cape  Peloro  j  feveral  miles  north  of  Meflina, 
where  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been,  from  Strabo,  vi. 
268.  and  where  there  is  ftill  a  kind  of  whirlpool,  although  no 
wife  anfwering  to  the  defcription  given  of  Charybdis  by  the 
ancient  poets.  Thucydides  alfo  feems  to  place  it  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  ft  raits,  and  afcribes  it  to  their  narrownefs,  and  to 
die  concourfe  of  the  Tufcan  and  Sicilian  feas,  iv.  24. 

Messana  or  Mefsina  is  the  firft  town  fouth  of  Pelorus.  Its 
ancient  name  was  Zancle,  from  the  refemblance  of  its  port 
to  the  form  of  a  fickle,  Thucydid.  vi.  4.  It  got  its  prefent 
name  from  a  colony  of  Meflenians  from  Peloponefus,  who  took 
poifeftion  of  it,  Strab.  vi.  268.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Messanenses,  but  afterwards  Mamertini,  from  the  foldicrs  of 
that  people,  who  treacheroufly  made  themfclvcs  m afters  of  the 
towrif  fff  p.  234.  whence  MefTana  is  called  by  Cicero  civiias 
Mamertina,  Verr.  ii.  5.  iii.  6.  The  Mamcrtines,  being  hard 
prefled  by  Hicro  king  of  Syracufe,  and  by  the  Carthaginians, 
applied  to  the  Romans  for  afliftance  ;  who,  wiflung  to  extend 
their  conquefts  beyond  Italy,  gladly  laid  hold  of  this  pretext 
for  engaging  in  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  made  MefTa- 
na their  head-quarters  in  Sicily  during  their  long  ftruggle  with 
that  people,  Liv.  epit,  xvi.  xxix.  7.  9.J  hence  this  city  became 
great  and  opulent.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  it  has 
undergone  various  viciflitudes  of  fortune.  It  was  almoft  en- 
tirely deftroyed  by  the  dreadful  earthquake  in  1783. 

Several  miles  fouth  of  the  ftreights  is  the  promontory  Dre- 
pUfiuntj  and  fouth  of  it  the  town  Taqromenium,  P//>/.  iii.  8. 
now  TaormifiOy  in  an  elevated  fituation,  on  the  extremity  of 
mount  Taurus ;  commanding  one  of  the  grandeft  profpcfts  in 
the  world  ;  containing;  only  about  3000  inhabitants.  Here  arc 
the  remains  of  a  noble  ancient  theatre,  placed  between  two 
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high  rocks,  whence  there  is  a  full  view  both  of  -ZEtna  ana  th^ 
plains.  On  a  neighbouring  point  of  Mount  Taurus  ftood 
Naxusj  the  firft  colony  of  the  Greeks  in  the  iiland,  built  about 
700  years  before  Chrift,  and  deftroyed  by  Dionyfius,  Diodor. 
xiv.  16*  Near  this  the  river  OnobalAj  mentioned  by  Appian, 
helL  civ.  V.  1 161,  now  Cantaraj  empties  itfelf  into  a  beautiful 
bay.  South  of  this  is  the  river  yiftnesj  now  called  Freddo^ 
from  the  coldnefs  of  its  water ;  and  Acis^  now  Aci^  j^h  or 
Chiaciy  running  rapidly  from  mouiit  Mxaz^  Ovid.  Fajl.  iv.  468.; 
5;7.  xiv.  222. 

Next  is  the  city  CAT  AN  A  or  Caftna^  v-  -/,  Sil.  xiv.  197.  at 
the  foot  of  mount  ^tna,  by  the  eruptions  of  which  it  has  been 
I'cveral  li/nes  overwhelmed  *.  « 

The  lail  and  mod  dreadful  overthrow  of  this  city  was  in 
1693.  It  has  fmce  been  rebuilt  in  a  very  fplendid  manner, 
and  contains  about  30*000  inhabitants,  a  confiderable  number 
of  whom  appertains  to  the  univerfity,  the  only  one  in  the 
ifland,  and  the  nurfery  of  all  the  lawyers.  A  ftream,  called 
AmenunuSy  now  Guidicello^  iiTuing  from  -^tna,  runs  through 
the  city,  which  fometimes  becomes  dry  for  feveral  years,  and 
then  begins  to  flow  again,  Strab.  v.  240.  j  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  279. 
This  intermiflion  is  fuppofed  to  depend  on  the  different  reple- 
tion and  evacuation  of  the  repofitories  of  water  in  the  cavities 
of  JEtnz. 

In  the  way  between  Taormina  and  Catana,  through  the 
v/oody  part  of  ^tna,  is  an  old  chefnut  tree  of  enormous  fize, 
die  circumference  of  whofe  trunk  is  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
fix  feet ;  others  make  it  two  hundred  and  four  feet.  The 
whole  of  this  coaft  Is  in  a  great  meafure  formed  by  the  lava  of 
mount  ^tna,  which  is  of  a  much  harder  confidence  than  that 
of  Vefuvius.  One  of  the  mod  tremendous  fpe6tacles  in 
nature,  is  the  conflicl:  between  a  large  dream  of  lava,  feveral 
miles  broad  and  of  immcnfe  depth,  and  the  waters  of  the  fea. 
The  noife  produced  is  faid  to  be  more  dreadful  than  the  loud- 
cd  thunder  f . 

At  a  fmall  didance  from  ilie  diore  are  three  rocks  of  la- 
va, v/hich  Fliny  calls  the  rocks  of  the  Cyclops^  iii.  8.  a  name 
by  which  they  are  dill  didinguiihed.     A  dream  of  lava,  in  the 

•  In  one  of  thcf<?  enjprion«»  the  filial  af^e^^^o^  of  two  brothers,  Anaplat  and 
Ampbinnntus^  is  celebrated,  who  rdcacd  their  parents  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,    Etrah.  vi.  269.;  Ecne^,  ber.cf,  iii.  37.  vi.  36.  ;    VjL  Max.  v.  4.  ext.  4. 

f  The  Orcam  ot  lava  In  i66-^  was  lour  mile*  broad  aud  fifty  feet  deep.  It  at 
firft  moved  at  the  rate  of  fevcn  miles  in  one  duV,  hut  afterwards  it  took  four 
days  to  trnvel  fifteen  miles.  It  overwhelned  grca'  ^rt  of  Catana,  aud  drove 
back  the  fca  a  conlidcrabis  v.  ay  from  the  fhorc. 
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fiiteenth  century,  formed  a  harbour  for  the  people  of  Catana  \ 
but  by  a  fubfequent  eruption  it  was  filled  up  in  1 669. 

South  of  Catana  is  the  river  Sim^thtjs^  ^i^g-  -^^'*  ^^'  •5^4^ 
now  Giarettay  one  of  the  largeft  in  the  ifland,  deep  and  mud- 
dy. After  running  through  an  extenfive  plain,  it  flows  into  the 
top  of  the  bay  of  Catana.  Near  its  mouth  it  throws  up  great 
quantities  of  fine  amber.  Above  the  mouth  of  this  river  ftood 
Murgentium  or  MoRGANTltjM,  Strah.  vi.  257.;  Liv.  xxiv. 
27.  or  MoRGENTiA,  5/7.  xiv.  266.  furrounded  with  woody 
plains.  Ih.  whence  Murgent'tnus  ager^  tlie  country,  C/V,  Verr^ 
iii.  18.  South  of  this  is  the  river  Erycs  and  the  Terias^ 
joined  by  the  Lyffi4s  :  then  the  country  of  the  LEONTINI, 
remarkable  for  its  fertility,  Clc,  Verr.  iii.  18.;  PhlLn.  17. 
formerly  called  L^Jlrigonn  campiy  Sil.  xiv.  ii6.  Their  chief 
town  Leontini  or  Leontium^  now  Lentim^  ftood  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  river  Terias^  feveral  miles  from  the  fca,  near  the 
lake  of  Biveri.  The  hills  on  the  eaft  are  hollowed  into  many 
large  cavities,  where  laltpetre  is  produced  in  great  quantities. 

The  Leontines  being  attacked  by  the  Syracufans,  fent  their 
countryman  Gorgias,  a  famous  orator,  to  folicit  affiftance 
from  the  Athenians,  which  fumifhed  that  people  with  a  pre- 
text for  undertaking  their  fatal  expedition  to  Sicily,  Diojor. 
xii.  53.  &  83. 

South-eaft  of  Leontini  is  the  fmall  river  Patitagia^y  v.  -/>/, 
Sil.  xiv.  231.  now  Porcari^  rocky  at  its  mouth,  Virg.  JEn.  iii. 
688.  South  of  this  was  the  town  Mega r a,  -^rum  vel  -a  ;  or 
Mkgaris,  Ad'ts^  on  a  bay  of  that  name,  lb,  into  which  run 
the  rivers  Myla,  Lav,  xxiv.  30.  and  Alahon  or  Alabis,  5/7, 
xiv.  228.  Megara  was  anciently  called  Hybla,  Strab.  vi.  267. 
built  by  Hyblon  a  Sicilian  king,  ThucydicL  vi.  4.  It  did  not 
exift  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  but  the  name  was  given  to  an  ad- 
joining mountain  or  plain,  famous  for  producing  honey,  Ovlc}, 
Pont,  iv.  15.  10.  lb.  199.;  5/7.  xiv.  200.  whence  Apes  Hyb/iVa, 
Virg.  eel.  i.  55.  and  McI/a  HybUn^  for  the  moll  excellent, 
Martial,  xi.  43.  and  li.  46.  vli.  87. 

Near  the  place  where  Megara  ftood  is  now  the  town  AU- 
GUSTA, which  was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake in  1693.  It  has  been  fince  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan, 
and  is  now  faid  to  contain  eighteen  thonfand  inhabitants.  It 
is  only  nine  miles  from  Syracufe  by  fca,  but  eighteen  by  land. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  on  a  peninfula,  was  Thapsus  or 
TapftiSy  in  a  low  fituation,  I'  irg,  ibid,  not  far  from  Syracufe. 

SYRACUSiE,  Syracufe^  the  ancient  capital  of  the  ifland, 
W4S  founded  by  a  colony  from  Corinth  under  Archias,  Strah, 
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-vi.  269.  It  became  fo  great  a  city  that  the  circuit  of  its  walU 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  fladia,  or  twenty-two 
Englilh  miles  and  an  half,  lb.  270.  It  was  of  a  triangu- 
lar form,  and  confided  of  five  parts  or  towns ;  Ortygiai 
or  the  ifland  called  Nafos  or  N>jcoc,  which  was  all  that  the 
Greeks  at  firft  occupied,  after  having  expelled  the  Sicilians, 
nmydid.  v\,  3.;  Acradina,  that  faced  the  fea  5  Tycha  or 
Tycke,  joined  to  Acrad'uia  on  the  eaft  j  Neapolis,  or  the  Nnv 
CiiXy  which  lay  along  the  fide  of  the  great  port ;  and  at  the 
^auern  extremity  Epipolje,  Sirab.  ibid.\  Liv.  xxv,  24.  &  25. 
But  as  EpipZltz  was  little  inhabited,  Cicero  divides  Syracufe  on- 
ly into  four  parts,  Verr,  iv.  53.  hence  it  is  called  q^jadrufli- 
CES  Syracuse,  Jufon,  de  clar.  urb.  The  ifland  was  joined  to 
Acradina  by  a  bridge.  In  the  ifland  was  the  famous  fountain 
Arethusa,  which  emitted  a  copious  dream  of  the  fwccted 
water,  refembling  a  river,  and  abounding  with  fiflies,  Cic,  ibid. 
It  was  fuppofed  to  communicate  with  the  river  Alpheus  at 
Olympia  in  Elis,  which  was  believed  to  run  below  ground  un- 
der the  fea  for  above  five  hundred  miles,  and  to  ifiue  at  the 
mouth  of  this  fountain,  Virg.  JEtu  iii.  692.5  EcL  x.  i.  &  4.; 
Cic.  lb.\  Ovid,  Alet.  v.  573.5  SiLxiv.  53.5  Stat.Jilv,  i,  2.  203. 
hence  it  was  faid  to  fmell  of  ordure  during  the  Olympic  gameSj 
Strab.  ib.  and  to  emit  excrements,  Sencc,  Nat.  ^  iii.  2.  This 
communication  between  Arethufa  and  Alpheus  Paufanias  men- 
tions as  a  faft  which  he  believed,  and  endeavours  to  confirm 
by  fimilar  indances,  v.  7.  vii,  23.  and  Strabo  as  formally  re- 
futes it,  vi.  27c.  &  271.;  Flin.  xxxi.  ^.  f.  30.5  &enec.  ^  Nai, 
iii.  21.  &  26.  Epipol^y  which  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
city,  was  fird  furrounded  witli  a  wall  by  iJionyfius  the  elder, 
a  part  of  which  was  called  Hexapyloriy  v.  -//w,  from  its  having, 
ns  is  fuppofed,  fix  gates,  Liv,  xxv.  24.  Dionyfius  is  faid  to 
have  employed  in  this  work  more  than  fixty  thoufaiid  men,  be- 
fides  builders,  and  to  have  urged  it  with  fuch  vigour,  that  in 
twenty  days  he  completed  the  wall  thirty  dadia,  or  four  miles 
and  three  quarters  long,  and  fo  high  and  thick  as  to  fct  at  de- 
fiance any  aflault  from  befiegers  5  being  alfo  fecured  by  towers 
at  proper  didances,  Diodor,  xiv.  18. 

The  city  is  now  confined  to  Orf^glay  or  the  ifland  alone, 
which  is  of  an  oblong  fliape,  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  lies  between  two  bays,  the  great  and  fmall  harbour.  It 
contains  about  eighteen  thoufand  irjiabitants.  In  the  dreadful 
earthquake  on  the  nth  of  January  1693,  ^bich  proved  fo  fa- 
tal to  Sicily,  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syracufe  periihed 
under  the  ruins  of  their  houfcs.  The  earth  fliook  during  a  fpace 
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pf  four  minutes,  and  overturned  almoft  every  city  on  the  eaft- 
cm  coaft.     Above  fixty  thoufand  perfons  loft  their  lives. 

Arethufa  is  now  nothing  but  a  pool  of  brackiih  water.  The 
waves  have  found  a  paflage  to  it  through  the  rocks^  which  re- 
peated earthquakes  have  fplit,  and  not  a  fifli  is  to  be  feen  in  it. 

The  principal  remains  of  antiquity  at  Syracufe  are  feveral 
temples,  one  of  them  the  temple  of  Minerva,  converted  into  a 
Chriftian  church  5  a  theatre,  and  amphitheatre ;  many  fe- 
pulchres  and  catacombs,  or  fubterraneous  repofitories  of  dead 
bodies ;  the  Latomia  and  Ear  of  Dionyfius. 

The  Catacombs  or  fubterraneous  vaults  are  formed  in  ftrccts 
or  allies  cut  through  one  continued  ftratum  of  foft  ftone,  and 
crofling  one  another  in  many  direflions.  ^fhey  are  more  regu- 
lar than  the  catacombs  of  St  Januarius  at  Naples.  Thofe  at 
Rome  are  not  to  be  compared  to  either.  At  ftated  diftancet 
are  large  circular  rooms  lined  with  ftucco,  and  pierced  at  top 
to  admit  light  and  air.  On  each  fide  of  the  walls  are  receife^ 
cut  into  the  rock,  and  in  the  floor  of  thefe  cavities  coflins  of  all 
fizes  have  been  hollowed  out.  In  fome  places  there  are  twen- 
ty troughs,  one  behind  another.  Skeletons  have  been  often 
found  in  them  with  a  piece  of  money  in  their  mouth.  Some 
of  thefe  are  of  great  antiquity. 

The  Latomia  or  Lautumi-Si,  was  a  prifon  of  immenfe  ex- 
tent cut  out  of  the  folid  rock  by  DionyGus,  C/V.  Verr.  v.  27. 
&  55.  now  converted  into  a  fubterraneous  garden  filled  with  a 
^reat  variety  of  the  fineft  flirubs  and  fruit-trees,  which  bear 
with  vaft  luxuriance. 

The  Ear  of  Dionyfius,  as  Mr  Brydone  informs  us,  is  a  huge 
cavern  cut  out  of  the  hard  rock  in  the  form  of  tlie  human  ear, 
eighty  feet  high,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  long,  faid  to  have 
been  fo  contrived  that  the  founds  from  below  were  colIe£^ed 
into  a  point,  as  into  a  focus,  which  was  called  the  Tympanum, 
and  communicated  with  a  fmall  apartment  where  tlie  tyrant 
ufed  to  conceal  himfelf,  and  thus  over-hear  what  was  faid  by 
the  prifoners.  When  this  apartment  was  finifhed,  he  put  tci 
death  the  workmen  employed  in  making  it,  that  no  one  might 
know  its  ufe.  Here  he  confined  fuch  as  he  fufpefted  to  be  his 
enemies ;  and  by  overhearing  their  converfation,  judged  of 
their  guilt,  and  condemned  or  acquitted  them  accordingly. 

Mr  Swinburne  fays  tliat  this  cavern  is  eighteen  feet  wide  and 
fifty-eight  feet  high,  and  runs  into  the  heart  of  the  hill  in  the 
form  of  a  capital  S  \  the  fides  are  chifleled  very  fmooth,  and 
the  roof  coved,  gradually  n^irrowing  to  as  fharp  a  point  as  a 
Gothic  arch ;  along  tliis  point  runs  a  groove  or  channel,  which 
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fervet!,  as  is  fupppofed,  to  colleft  the  founds  that  rofe  from 
the  fpeakcrs  below,  and  convey  them  to  a  pipe  in  a  fmall 
double  cell  above,  where  they  were  heard  with  the  greateft 
diflm<[lnefs. 

This  hearing  place  has  now  loft  its  virtue  ;  but  the  echo  at 
the  mouth  of  the  grotto  is  very  loud :  the  tearing  of  a  piece  of 
parper  makes  as  great  a  noife  as  a  fmart  blow  of  a  cudgel  oo 
a  board  ;  and  a  gun  gives  a  report  like  thunder,  that  vibrates 
for  fome  feconds,  but  farther  in,  thefe  extraordinary  efFe£^8 
ceafe.  Rings  are  ftill  found  in  the  corners  of  the  walls,  where 
no  doubt  the  more  obnoxious  criminals  were  faftened. 

Mr  Swinburne  makes  this  excavation  part  of  the  large  Ln^ 
tomia  on  the  (kirts  of  Neap}$lisy  a  moft  extraordinary  fpot.  It 
confifts  of  a  very  fpacious  court  or  area,  round  which  runs  a 
waW  of  rock  of  great  height,  fo  artfully  cut  as  to  caufe  the  up- 
per part  to  projedl  vifibly  out  of  the  perpendicular  line,  and 
thereby  defeat  every  attempt  to  climb  up.  Near  the  fummh 
€»f  the  rock  is  a  channel  which  conveys  part  of  the  waters  of 
the  aqucdudl  to  the  city,  and  can  with  eafe  at  any  time  be 
ftopped  and  turned  into  the  Latcmio',  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  is  a  huge  infulated  ftone,  and  upon  it  the  ruins  of  a  guard- 
houfe ;  vaft  caverns  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  rocks,  and 
icrvc  for  faltpctrc  works  and  roperies.  The  fubterraneous  gar- 
den, which  others  make  tlie  Latomisy  is  in  Acradina,  and  be- 
longs to  a  convent  of  Capuchin  friars.  It  is  thought  to  have 
been  origrnally  a  quarry,  and  afterwards  converted  into  a  prU 
fon.  Mr  Brydone  fays,  that  moft  part  of  it  is  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  level  of  the  earth. 

The  moft  remarkable  things  to  be  feen  at  Syracufe  are  enu- 
merated by  Seneca,  nd  Marc,  I'j,     Many  of  them  ftill  remain. 

The  great  harbour  is  at  the  fouth  of  the  ifland  ;  it  is  between 
five  and  fix  miles  round  ;  Strabo  fays  ten  miles  round-  Two 
miles  fouth  from  the  ifland  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  y^na[)uSy  Liv. 
xxiv.  36.  fouth  of  which  was  the  fuburbof  Olympium,  lb,  33. 
where  are  ftill  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter, 
'i^'hich  Gelo  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  the  Carthaginians  a- 
bout  two  thoufand  live  hundred  years  ago.  This  river  is  very 
dear  and  deep.  It  is  joined  on  the  fouth  by  another  river  that 
rifes  from  a  round  pond,  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  deep,  the  water  of  which  is  as  clear  as  cryftal,  and 
full  of  fifti.  It  was  anciently  called  Cyane,  OvhL  Pont.  ii.  ro. 
26.  now  P:fmay  about  fix  miles  from  Anapus.  Here  it  was 
that  Pluto  ftruck  the  earth  with  his  fceptre,  and  plunged  into 
the  infernal  regions  with  Proferpine,  whom  he  had  carried  off 
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from  the  flowery  fields  of  Enna  -,  here  the  nymph  Cyane  at- 
tempted to  flop  him,  and,  for  her  ofEcioufneftJ,  was  by  the 
angry  god  metamorphofed  into  a  fountain,  OviJ.  Met,  v.  412. 

South  of  the  great  harbour  is  the  promontory  Plemmyrluin^ 
now  Maffa  Oliveri^  called  by  Virgil  undofuniy  becaufe  frequent- 
ly wafhed  by  the  waves  of  the  raging  fea,  ^n.  iii.  /593«  It 
projeds  into  the  fca  oppofite  to  the  city,  and  Ilraitens  the  en- 
trance of  the  great  harbour j  Thucydid.  vii,  4.  Here  Nicias, 
the  general  of  the  Athenians,  erefted  fortifications,  lb,  but 
they  were  foon  after  taken  by  Gylippus,  the  general  of  tlie  La- 
cedemonians, who  had  been  fent  to  tlie  afliftancc  of  the  Syra- 
cufans,  22.  which  greatly  diftrefled  the  Athenians,  24. 

From  the  fmall  harbour,  which  was  next  to  Acradina,  Mar- 
cellus  attempted  to  take  Syracufe  ;  but  being  prevented  by  tlic 
engines  of  Archimedes,  Polybi  viii.  8.  he  converted  the  liegc 
into  a  blockade,  Liv.  xxiv.  34,.  He  at  laft  became  mailer  of 
the  place,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  intelline  treachery,  in  tlic 
third  year  of  the  fiege,  Id  xxv.  23- — 32.  Livy  fays  he  would 
hardly  have  gained  fo  much  booty  if  he  had  taken  Carthage  it- 
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South  of  Syracufe  are  the  rivers  Cacyp^ruSf  now  Caftblli^ 
AJitiHruSf  near  which  Nicias  and  Demofthenes,  the  Athenian 
generals,  were  taken  prifoners  5  and  HdoriiSy  v.  -«w,  running 
into  the  fea  through  a  fertile  plain,  Virg,  ^tu  iii.  698.  called 
Heloria  Tempcy  by  Ovid,  FaJ}.  iv.  487.;  farther  up  it  runs 
through  corroded  rocks,  hence  called  clmnofus  by  Silius  Italicus, 
xiv.  270.     On  it  (lands  a  town  of  the  fame  name. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  this  ib  Pachynus  or  tape  P.ijpiro^ 
the  foutliermoft  point  of  the  illand,  Virg.  ih.  where  was  a  har- 
bour, Cic.  Verr,  v.  34.;  it  is  a  barren  illand  of  about  a  mile 
round,  with  a  fmall  fort  on  it. 

Wefl  from  Pacliynus  was  Odyfs'iim  Provi^ntoriumy  t]ie  pro- 
montory of  Ulyfies  ;  where  fome  authors  place  the  harbour  of  E^ 
iiffdy  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Verr.  v.  34.  and  read  pr^rtus  Od^ffca: : 

See  Gra*uius  on  tlie  pafiage. Weil  of  this   flood  CAMA- 

RINA,  near  a  lake  of  the  fame  nan:€,  which  being  drained, 
contiary  to  the  advice  of  Apollo,  occafioned  a  pellilcnce  ;  Et 
fails  nutiquatn  ccticejja  moveriy  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^lai.  iii.  700.5  Sii. 
xiv.  199.  But  this  may  be  better  explained  from  the  nature 
of  the  lake  itfelf,  which  is  at  leall:  as  low  as  the  level  01  the 
fea,  fo  that  it  could  never  pofTibly  be  chained.  Its  waters  arc 
fulphureou5,  and  boil  up  violently  in  fevcral  places. 

Weil  from  Camarina  are  two  rivers,  mentioned  only  by  Si- 
lius Italicus,  xiv.  229.  Achates  and  Vadegrtifa.  Then  follows 
G£LA,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  anciently  a  large  city, 
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Immanifque  Gela^  Jluvii  cognomtne  diSIa^  Virg.  iEn.  iii.  ^02.; 
Sil.  xiv.  219.  now  Terranova  :  the  inhabitants  were  called  Ge- 
LENSES,  Cic.  Verr,  iii.  43.  iv,  33.  Virgil  calls  the  country 
campi  Geloiy  lb.  701.  Through  thefc  plains  runs  the  river  HI- 
MERA,  which  divides  the  ifland  into  two  parts,  and  was  the 
boundary  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  tyrants  of  Syra^ 
cufe,  Liv,  xxiv.  6.;  Sil,  xiv.  234. j  Strab,  vi.  266.  near  the 
mouth  of  which  ftood  Phalariumy  a  caftle  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
called  EcTi6mesy  now  morite  Lie  at  A,  where  Fhalaris  ils  faid  to 
have  kept  his  brazen  bull,  Diodor.  xix.  108. 

South  of  this  ftood  AGRIGENTUM  or  Acragas,  near  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  four  miles  from  its  harbour,  and  about  one 
thoufand  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  whence 
it  makes  a  noble  appearance  at  a  diftance,  Virg.  ib.  A  ftream 
of  the  fame  name  runs  paft  it,  Polyb.  ix.  21.  It  was  die  lar* 
geft  city  in  the  ifland  next  to  Syracufe,  and  at  one  time  con- 
tained above  two  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  Diodor.  xiii, 
82.  who  were  remarkable  for  their  hofpitality,  as  alfo  for  their 
luxury  and  magnificence,  lb,  83.  Plato  faid  of  them,  that  they 
built  as  if  they  were  always  to  live,  and  fupped  as  if  they  were 
never  to  fup  again,  ^liaiu  xii.  29.  When  in  conjundion 
with  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  they  defeated  the  Carth^^ 
ginians  at  Himera,  fo  great  a  number  of  captives  fell  into  their 
power,  that  many  private  perfons  had  five  hundred  each  to 
their  fhare.  But  moft  of  thefe  prifoners  being  the  property  of 
the  public,  were  employed  in  hewing  ftones  for  building 
temples,  in  making  common  (hores  below  ground,  and  in 
digging  out  of  the  foHd  rock  a  large  fifh-pond,  feven  furlongs 
round  and  thirty  feet  deep,  Diodor,  xi.  25.  which  is  now  quite 
dry,  and  converted  into  a  garden,  Swinburne.  The  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  was  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  fixty 
broad,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  high,  the  larged  in  the 
ifland,  Diockr.  xiii.  82.  The  fculpture  on  part  of  t!ie  walh 
anfwers  to  Virgil's  dcfcription  of  the  painting  in  the  temple  of 
Juno  at  Carthage,  JEn.  i.  453.  which,  although  called  picfura 
•  by  the  poet,  n).  464.  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  carving  on  the 
doors  or  roof,  as  Pcujan.  \.  24.  v.  10.  viii.  45.  x.  19.  for  it 
appears  that  the  art  of  p  linting  was  unknown  in  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  Pl'in.  xxxv.  3./  6.  Agrigentum  was  at  this 
period  governed  by  THKRON,  under  wliofc  wife  adminiflra- 
tion  it  enjoyed  the  grcateft  profpevity.  But  his  fon  Thrafydx- 
Us  having  imprudently  engaged  in  war  with  the  Syracufans, 
was  defeated  by  Hicro,  the  fon  of  Gelon ;  and  being  depofed 
from  his  command  pcriflicd   in  exile.     The  Agrigentines  re- 
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cftabliflied  a  popular  government,  and  obtained  peace  from 
Hiero,  about  the  fame  time  that  the  Roman  family  of  the  Fa- 
bii  were  cut  off  by  the  Vejentcs  at  Cremera,  Diodor.  xi.  53. 
The  Agrigentines  fometimes  afterwards  contended  with  the 
Syracufans  about  pre-eminence,  but  without  fuccefs,  Diodor. 
xii.  8.  XIX.  70.  &  71.  XX.  31.  &  56. 

Agrigentum  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Rhodians,  Polyb. 
iz«  21.  or  of  lonians,  Strib,  vi.  272.  Thucydides  fays  by  a  co- 
lony from  Gela  fGeloiJ,  who  called  it  Agragas,  from  a  neigh- 
bouring brook,  vi.  4.5  but  the  citadel  is  faid  to  have  been  built 
long  before  by  D.^dalus,  at  the  defire  of  Cocalus,  king  of 
Sicily,  to  whom  that  famous  artift  had  fled  for  protection  a- 
gainft  Minos  king  of  Crete,  Paufan,  vii.  4.;  Diodor,  iv.  78. 
who,  having  come  into  Sicily  to  demand  that  DiCdalus  (hould 
be  given  up  to  him,  was  deceived  by  Cocalus,  and  treache- 
roaily  killed,  being  fufFocated  while  in  bath,  lb.  79. 

The  Agrigentines  flourifhed  long  as  a  free  people.  The  firfl 
that  reduced  them  to  flavery  was  PHALARIS,  originally  a 
tax-gatherer,  who  accomplifhed  his  purpofe  by  lingular  art, 
Polyan.  Strat.  v.  i.  and  exercifed  on  his  fubjefts  the  greateft 
cruelties^ 

PERILLUS,  an  Athenian  artift,  brought  to  this  tvrant  a 
brazen  bull  of  exquifite  workmanihip,  fo  contrived,  that  the 
voice  of  a  perfon  inclofed  in  it,  with  his  tongue  cut  out,  would 
tiz&lj  refemble  the  bellowing  of  a  bull.  Having  pointed  out 
the  wonderful  efFeft  this  would  have,  if  fet  on  a  fire  with  cri- 
minals (hut  up  in  it,  and  perceiving  the  tyrant  highly  delighted 
with  the  invention,  he  expefted  a  great  reward  for  his  inge- 
nuity ;  but  Phalaris  ordered  the  experiment  to  be  fir  ft  made 
on  hinifclf,  to  the  great  fatisfaftion  of  all  Agrigentum,  P/hi^ 
xxxiv.  8.yi  19.',  Cic.  Off.  ii.  7.',  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  ^53 •»  lb. 
437.;  Tr//?.  iii.  11.  40.;  Val.  Max.  ix.  2.  ext.  9.;  Juvenah 
viii.  81.;  Perf.\\\.  39.  Hfi,\ltowever,  frequently  ufed  it  af- 
terwards for  the  punifhmcnt  of  his  enemies,  Cic.  Pif.  18.; 
V^rr.  iv.  33.  hence  Phalarifmusy  cruelty  or  tyranny.  Id.  Alt. 
vii.  II.  12.  His  fubjedls  at  laft  rofe  upon  him  and  put  him 
to  death,  Cic.  Off,  ii.  7.  by  ftoning  him,  according  to  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  at  the  inftigation  of  Zeno  of  Elca,  ( Eleates )  the 
philofopher,  iii.  3.  ext.  2.  as  Ovid  fays,  in  that  inftrumcnt  of 
torture,  in  Wide^  439.  about  570  years  B.  C. 

Amilcar^  when  he  took  Agrigentum,  carried  this  .famous 
bull  to  Carthage.  Scipio  Africanus,  the  younger,  having  de- 
ftroycd  that  city  about  260  years  after,  reftored  it  again   to 
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Agrigentum,  where  it  remained  in  the  time  of  Auguflus,  whet 
Diodorus  Siculus  wrote  his  hiftory  *,  xiii.  91. 

There  are  certain  letters  afcribed  to  Phalaris,  which  repre- 
fent  him  under  a  very  different  chara^^er  from  what  he  bears 
in  hiftory  ;  but  thefe,  although  believed  by  many  to  be  ge- 
nuine, are  generally  reckoned  fpurious. 

After  the  death  of  Phalaris  ;Iie  Agrigentines  long  enjoyed 
liberty.  Thero  or  Theron,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Xerxes,  ruled  with  fuch  moderation,  that  the  people  never 
were  more  happy,  Dicdor.  xi.  53.  When  the  Athenians  in- 
vaded Sicily  the  Agrigentines  formed  an  alliance  with 
them  from  jcaloufy  of  the  Syracufans,  Dlodor,  xiii,  4.;  but 
finding,  that  in  Read  of  friends  they  had  gotten  mafters, 
they  foon  changed  fides.  About  fevcn  years  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Athenians  before  Syracufe,  the  Carthaginians  fent 
a  great  army  into  Sicily  under  Hamilcar,  who  obliged  the 
inhabitants  of  Agrigentum  to  leave  their  city,  and  plundered 
it  of  every  thing  valuable,  Ibid.  90.  It  was  again  reftored 
about  fixty  years  after  by  Timoleon,  after  defeating  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Id.  xvi.  90.  It  muft  have  fpeedily  acquired  ftrength ; 
for  in  about  twenty- four  years  we  find  it  engaging  in  war  with 
Agathocles,  Id*  xix.  70.  Before  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in 
Sicily,  die  Agrigentines  had  been  fubjefted  to  defpotifhi  by 
Phifitiasy  who  was  fupportcd  by  the  Carthaginians  \  but  en- 
couraged by  the  alFiftancc  of  the  Epirots,  they  expelled  their 
tyrant  and  the  Carthaginian  garrifon,  and  then  joined  the  con- 
federacy of  the  other  Grecian  ftates  in  Sicily  under  Pyrrhus, 
Diodor,  xx'n.  11.  &  14.  After  the  departure  of  that  prince 
they  again  fubniitted  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  made  Agri- 
gentum their  head-cjuartcrs  at  the  beginning  of  the  firft  Punic 
war,  PoIyL  i.  17.  It  was  therefore  attacked  by  the  Romans^ 
3,  and  taken  after  a  blockade  (jf  fome  months,  //».  19.;  Diodor, 
xxiii.  7.     During  the  long  contflft* between   thefe  two  ftates 

•  A  finMlir  inPrrment  of  torture  Is  fall!  to  liave  been  uTed,  among  other*, 
Vy  Agatl'oclcs,  t)rant  of  hyjamfc,  iiion  the  people  of  F.gcfta,  when  he  dc- 
ftrcycd  that  cltv,  /'/W'.r.  >.x.  71.  I'hi-  tyrant  appears  to  have  exceeded  Pha- 
larls  in  every  fpecie^.  of  criicJty.     Pliab.ri-;  foircti'.es  il.fvved  hiniiclf  to  be  not 
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Agrigentiun  was  repeatedly  befieged  and  taken,  and  fufFcred 
from  both  the  mod  cruel  outrages,  lb.  &  Dkcor,  xxiii.  i:^.; 
Liv.  xxiv.  35.  XXV.  23.  xxvi.  40.  Its  fituarion,  as  defcribcd 
by  Polybius,  ix.  21.  made  it  always  a  place  of  confequence. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  was  fo  diminilhed  by  its  frequent 
difaflers,  that  when  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Rome,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  fcnate  new  planters  were  brought  to  it  from  the 
other  cities  of  Sicily  by  T.  Manlius  the  prxtor  ;  and  Scipio 
prefcribed  laws  about  chufing  thtir  fenate,  that  one  half 
ihould  be  taken  from  the  old,  and  the  other  from  the  new  ci- 
tizens, Cic.  Vfrr,  ii.  50.  After  this  we  find  very  little  men- 
tion made  of  Agrigentum  in  the  Roman  authors  ;  Strabo  fays 
that  only  the  veftiges  of  its  former  greatncfs  remained  in  his 
time,  vi.  272.  as  indeed  of  all  the  cities  on  that  coaft  which 
had  been  under  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  lb. 

The  prefent  town  of  GIRGENTI  occupies  the  mountain 
on  which  the  ancient  citadel  ftood,  containing  near  2o,oco 
people.  The  remains  of  antiquity  here  arc  more  confidcrablc 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  iiland.  They  lie  about  a  mile 
from  the  modem  city,  and  confift  chiefly  of  temples,  cata- 
combs, and  fepulchres.  Of  the  temples,  the  mod  entire  arc 
thofe  of  Venus  and  Concord  ;  and  of  the  tombs,  that  of  The- 
ron.  The  (lone  of  thefe  buildings  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
whole  mountain,  a  concretion  of  fea-fand  and  (liells  full  of  per- 
forations, of  a  hard  and  durable  texture,  and  of  a  deep  reddilh 
brown  colour.  The  walls  of  the  oKl  town  were  in  a  great 
meafure  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock.  Travellers  agree  that  it 
was  a  moft  favourable  fkuation  for  a  lar<.:e  cit-y.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  anciently  famous  for  its  breed  of  horfes,  Virg.  jEn, 
iii.  704.  To  them  they  fomctimes  built  tombs,  and  on  feveral 
of  thefe.  ere£led  pyramids,  Plin.  vlii.  42.  yi  64. 

Well  from  Agrigentum  was  Camkuf,  the  feat  of  CocUIus, 
on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,   where  Minos   was  killed,   S/rnb. 

vi.  273.;  Ht'rodct,  i.  169. Weil  from  this  is  the   river   Ha^ 

lycus,  at  the  mouth  cf  which  flood  JIlraci.ea,  called  Mi\6a, 
Liv.  xxiv.  35.;  Pcl)b,  i.  25.;  C/V.  Ferr,  ii.  50.  becaufe  it  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  Minos,  when  he  came  into  Si- 
cily in  quefl  of  Dxdalus  :  the  inhaoitnnts  were  called  Hera- 
CLIENSES,  Cic,  Ferr.  iii.  43. — Wed  of  this  is  the  river  Hyps  a, 
Plin.  iii.  8.  joined  by  the  Cr'nr.eflhsy  Crinufus  or  Criulfus^  ^'^i^'o* 
-^n.  v.  38.  near  which  Timoleon  defeated  the  Carthaginians 
with  an  army  greatly  inferior  in  number,  and  obliged  them  to 
leave  the  ifland,  Dicdor.  xvi.  78.— 81.;  Nrp.  in  Titnckonte^  2, 
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Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  now  called  Maduine^  on 
the  weft  fide,  flood  SELINUS,  founded  by  the  people  of  Me- 
gara,  Thucydid.  vi,  4.5  Strah.  v.  272.  named  from  the  quantity 
of  wild  parfley,  (ctx/rcr,)  which  grows  there  •,  fo  likewife  the 
river,  Strab  xvii.  834,  called  Palmofa  by  Virgil,  from  its  palm- 
trees,  ^n.  iii.  705.-,  Sit*  xiv.  209.  which  Cicero  fays  abound- 
ed in  tliofe  parts,  Cic.  Verr.  v,  33./.  87.  This  is  not  now  the 
cafe  ;  hence  it  is  fuppofcd  the  poet  alludes  to  the  dwarf  palm, 
or  palmetto,  which  here  covers  the  wafte  lands  as  thick  as 
furze  or  broom  does  in  other  countries.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Stlitmntii.  They  made  a  brave  defence  againft  the 
Carthaginians  under  Hannibal,  and  fuffered  dreadful  cruelties 
after  the  city  was  taken,  about  the  359th  year  of  Rome, 
Diodor.  xiii.  55. — 60.  But  the  Carthaginians  were  foon  after 
expelled  by  Hermocrates,  the  Syracufan,  lb,  63.  They,  how- 
ever, again  took  the  place,  and  having  deftroyed  it,  tranfport- 
ed  the  inhabitants  to  Lilybaeum,  Id.  xxiv.  i.  It  feems  to  have 
been  again  reflored  ;  for  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  firft  con- 
fiderable  places  in  the  ifland  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  one  of 
the  laft  they  abandoned.  It  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
Normans. 

1  he  ancient  greatnefs  of  Selinus  is  proved  by  the  veftigesi 
of  it  which  ft  ill  remain,  forming  the  moft  extraordinary  aflem- 
blage  of  ruins  in  Europe.  They  lie  in  feveral  (lupendous 
heaps,  with  many  columns  ftill  ereft,  and  at  a  diftance,  re- 
feniblc  a  large  town  with  a  crowd  of  fteeples.  The  ruins  of 
three  temples  of  the  old  Doric  order  are  chiefly  remarkable  \ 
one  of  ihcm  is  faid  to  have  been  about  three  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  long,  and  thirty-nine  feet  broad. 

Near  Sciinus  was  Therma  Selltiutiiia^  Strab.  vi.  275.  now 
Sciaccoy  the  fcene  of  bloody  feuds  between  two  noble  families 
called  Lutia  and  Perollo^  which  originated  from  a'  preference 
given  to  the  former  in  a  love  affair,  by  the  influence  of  King 
Martin  ;  See  Sivinhtirney  xxxv.  Sciacca  ftands  upon  a  very  flcep 
rock  hanginjj  over  the  fca,  and  excavated  in  every  dire6lion  in- 
to prodigious  magazines,  where  the  corn  of  the  neighbouring 
territory,  which  is  very  fertile,  is  dcpofited  for  exportation. 
It  contains  about  thirteen  thoufand  inhabitants.  At  the  eafl- 
ern  foot  of  the  liill  are  feveral  very  flrong  mineral  fprings,  one 
of  them  impregnated  with  fulphur,  hot  enough  to  boil  an  egg. 
Thib  is  ufed  in  cafes  of  cutaneous  and  fcorbutic  diforders,  pa- 
ralytic afl'c£tions,  &c.  Fragments  of  the  conduits,  pipes,  and 
buildings  of  the  ancient  baths  are  ftill  extant. 

There 
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There  arc  feveral  inconfiderable  ftreams  between  Sellnus  and 
the  cape ;  the  chief  is  Mazara^  on  which  was  an  emporium, 
and  a  fort  of  the  Selinuntii  of  the  fame  name,  where  now  is  a 
confiderable  town,  whence  the  weftern  part  of  Sicily  is  called 
Val  di  Mazzara, 

The  moft  wefterly  point  of  Sicily  was  called  LILYBiEUM, 
now  cape  Boeo  or  Marfalla^  a  plain  neck  of  land  projefting  a- 
few  miles  into  the  fea,  and  for  fome  fpace  covered  with  flial- 
low  water,  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  706.  There  was  a  town  and  har- 
bour near  it  of  the  fame  name,  built  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
ftrongly  fortified,  Diodor,  xxii.  14.  which  fuflained  a  fiege  of 
the  Romans  for  ten  years  in  the  firft  Punic  war,  Id.  xxiv.^n.i 
Polyb.  i.  41.  &c. 

Near  Lilybxum  are  three  fmall  iflands,  called  Agates  or 
M^fdty  from  JEgufay  one  of  their  number,  near  which  the 
Romans,  under  Lutatius  Catulus,  defeated  the  Carthaginians 
under  Hanno  in  a  fea-fight,  which  put  an  end  to  the  firft 
Punic  war,  after  it  had  lafted  twenty-four  years,  Polyb.  i.  60.5 
Si/,  i.  61.  iv.  79.  vi.  684.  Peace  was  granted  to  them,  on 
condition  that  they  (hould  give  up  all  Sicily,  and  pay  to  the 
Romans  two  thoufand  two  hundred  talents  of  filvcr  for  twen- 
ty years,  lb.  62. 

The  firft  town  north  of  the  cape  was  Motye,  near  the  pro- 
montory iEoETHARSUM  or  JEgiihallum  I  then  the  town  Dre- 
PANUM,  now  Trapanty  fo  named  from  the  (hore  being  there 
bent  in  the  form  of  a  fcythe,  (/&i;raroK,)  fifteen  miles  from 
Lilybaeum.  Virgil  makes  jEneas  call  this  coaft  ilUtabilis^  be- 
caufe  unfertile,  ^n,  iii.  707.  or  bccaufe  he  there  loft  his  father 
Anchifes,  lb. 

North  of  this  was  mount  ERYX,  the  higheft  in  the  ifland 
except  ^tna,  Polyb.  i.  55.  hence  compared  by  Virgil  to  Athos 
and  the  Appenines,  ^ru  xii.  701.  on  the  top  of  which  was  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Venus,  IL  whence  fiie  is  called  Erycina, 
Virg.  ^fi.  V.  759.;  Horat.  oJ.  i.  2.  23.  faid  to  have  been  built 
by  Eryx  the  fon  of  Venus  and  Butes,  a  prince  of  this  iiland, 
who  is  reported  to  have  contended  with  Hercules  in  boxings 
Diodor.  iv.  23.  enrichcii  with  gifts  by  ^neas,  and  hence  held 
in  great  veneration,  Dicdcr.  iv.  83.  The  (laves  who  attended 
this  temple  were  called  Venerii,  Cic.  Cacil.  17.  In  the  fe- 
cond  Punic  war  a  temple  was  built  to  Venus  Erycina  at 
Rome,  Liv.  \\\\.  9.  &  10.  without  tlie  CoUine  gate,  &trab. 
vi.  272. 

celow  tlie  top  of  the  mountain   ftood  the  town  ERYX,  a 
place   of  great  ilrcn«^tli,  lb.  273.     Hamilcar,  general  of  the 

Carthaginians;^ 
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Carthaginians,  who  pofTcfled  this  town,  Polyh,  i.  58.  and  Drc- 
panum,  being  hard  prefl'ed  by  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of 
-/tgatcs,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  both,  Liv^  xxi.  41.  xxviii. 
41.  and  fiibmit  to  the  terms  prefcril  ed  by  the  vi6iors. 

North-eaJt  from  Kryx  ftood  ^.GESTA  or  Segesta,  faid  to 
have  been  founded  by  -^neas,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  33.  and  the  work 
conduced  by  Egejlus,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  city,  Fejius\ 
or  by  a  body  of  men  fent  from  Italy  by  Philocletcs  under 
-^geftus,  a  Trojan,  Strob,  vi.  272.  It  lay  upon  a  ridge  of 
hills  gently  Hoping  towards  the  north,  ftieltered  on  the  fouthem 
and  eaftern  quarters  by  high  rocky  eminences,  at  the  foot  of 
which  two  roaring  brooks  winded  their  courfe  and  embraced 
the  city,  called  by  71^neas  Scamander  and  Simoisy  Strabo,  xiii. 
608.  to  which  Virgil  is  fuppofed  to  allude,  jEn.  v.  634.  & 
756. ;  for  his  j^ce/?a  is  the  fame  with  ^gcfta,  lb.  718.  &  750. 
The  emporium,  or  port  of  Segefta,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  near  the  fpot  where  Cajielamare  now  ftands.  Segefta 
had  the  advantage  of  hot  mineral  waters  within  its  diftrid,  which 
are  ftill  pfed  for  medical  purpofes.  Of  the  ruins  of  Segefta, 
the  chief  is  a  Doric  temple  of  thirty-fix  columns,  all  perfeftly 
entire,  except  one^  which  has  been  damaged  by  a  ftroke  of 
Jiglitning.  This  edifice  is  a  parallelogram  of  one  hundred  and 
fixty-two  feet  by  fixty-fix. 

PANORMUS,  now  Palermo^  the  prefcnt  capital  of  Sicily, 
was  fo  named  from  the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  Dicdor.  xxii. 
14.  It  is  laid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phar.icians,  after- 
wards pcfl'eilcd  by  the  Greeks,  ^hiwyiid.  vi.  2.  for  roir.c  time  the 
chief  place  of  the  Carthaginians-,  and  taken  by  the  Romans  \n  the 
fiift  Punic  war,  Pol\b.  i.  38.  who  afterwards  retained  poflcfTion 
of  it,  Z./1-.  xxiv.  36.  x\ix.  1.  It  aKva)s  continued  faithful  to 
the  Roman  republic  and  empire,  till  it  fell  under  tl;c  power  of 
the  Saracens,  a.  821,  wlio  made  it  their  mtrropolis.  The 
Normans  took  it  from  the  Infidels,  and  nnuic  it  the  feat  of  em- 
pire, a.  107T. 

About  a  mile  weft  of  Palermo  is  mount  Frcta  or  Eirfla^ 
now  Pt'l/a'ri;wj  which  Hani'dair  Barms  llrongly  fortified  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  Polyb.  u  ^6.\  Diodor. 
xxii.  14.  and  preferving  a  free  communication  with  the  fea, 
maintained  the  poll  for  five  years,  againft  all  the  efforts  of  the 
"Romans  to  ti^kj  it,  Uk  xxiii.y/;/.  till  he  was  obliged,  by  the 
nccefiities  of  his  country,  to  give  it  up,  with  the  re(t  of  the 
ifland.     On  this  mount  now  Hands  the  fiirinc  of  Saint   Rofalia^ 

the  prctcclrefs  of  Palermo. On  tl\c  caft  of  the  city  is   the 

little 
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little  river  OrethuSy  now  AtnmtragUo^  on  the  banks  of  which 
Ccecilius  Metellus  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  Pclyb.  i.  40. 

A  few  miles  eaft  from  Panormus  flood  HIMERA,  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  Plin,  iii.  8.  founded  by  the  people  of 
Zancie  or  Mefsana,  Strab.  vi.  272.  taken  and  deltroyed  by 
Hannibal,  a  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  firll  Punic 
war,  Diodor,  xiii.  59.;  Cic.  Verr,  iv.  33.  Such  of  the  citizens 
as  furvived  built  Thermj:  on  the  call   fide  of  the  river,  Cic, 

Verr.  ii.  35 

The  next  town  on  the  eaft  was  Cephaledum^  --dium^  v.  -J/V, 

Cic.  Verr.  ii.  52.  now  Cephaludi,  5/7.  xiv.  253.  j  then  the  river 

Monalus  and  the  town  Hales  a,  Cic.  ih.  7.5  5/7.  ib,  219.     Ca- 

LACTA,   Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43,   (xax»t  aLKTY\    honum  Itttus^)  Sil.  xiv. 

252.;  Diodor.  xii.  8.  — HALUNTIUM,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  23.— 

Agathyrna^  Liv.  xxvi.  40.  —  Tyndaris  on  the  river  Helicon. — 

Myl^,  near  the  river  Lotigarius^  twenty-five  miles  from  Pe- 

liris,  Strab.  \\.  66. — Then  Naulochus,  and  between  thefe, 

a  temple  of  Diana  Fafcelinay  Sil.  xiv.  261.  on  the   river   Mclas 

or  Melan^  Ovid.  Fall.  iv.  486.  where  the  oxen  of  the  fun  were 

fuppofed  to  be  kept,  lb.  and  on  this  (hore  fomething  like  their 

ordure  was  imagined  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  fea,  Plin.  ii.  98. 

—  On  the  bay  between   Mylce  and  Naulochus,  Sextus  Pom- 

peius  was  defeated  by  Agrippa  in  a  fea-fight,  Suet.  Aug.  \6.\ 

Veil.  ii.  79. 

A  confiderable  fpace  of  the  interior  patt  of  Sicily  is  covered 
by  mount   -/ETNA,  now  Gibel'oy   an   infuiated   mountain,  or 
detached  from  all  others;  the   largell  volcano  in" the   world. 
It  is   about  two    miles    in    perpendicular  liei  :ht,    and  above  • 
one  hundred  miles  in  circumference  at  tlic  bafe  ;  fome  make 
it  confiderably   more,  but  it   has   never  been   meafured   with 
geometrical  accuracy.     It  is  divided  into  tliree  circles  or  Zones, 
the  largcft  and  loweft  of  which  is  called  Piemontefey  and  occu- 
pies a   breadth  of  ci;];hteen  miles  of  rich   cultivation  :  the  fc] 
cond,    Regione    Sy/vcjiiy    or    Ncmorofity    the   woody   region,  {\\ 
miles :  and  the   third,   Rtglonc  defertay  Nctta  or  Scope troy  the 
barren  region,  alfo  fix  miles,  always  covered   with   fnow,  but 
the  lower  part  of  it  only  in  winter.     Thus  the  whole  afcent  is 
about  thirty  miles.  It  appears  at  a  dillance  like  a  vaft  regular  ta- 
pering cone  or  fugar-loaf  terminating  in  a  point.  The  prcfent  cra- 
ter of  this  immenfe  volcano  is  a  circle  of  about  tliree  miles  and  a 
half  in  circumference,  as  it  was   in   the  time  of  Pliny,  iii.  8. 
It  goes  fhclving  down  on  each  fide,  and  forms  a  regular  liol- 

low. 
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low,  like  a  vaft  amphitheatre.  Near  the  center  of  the  crater 
is  the  great  mouth  of  the  volcano,  whence  iflue  volumes  of 
fmoke,  and  fometimes  fire. 

The  appearance  of  the  riGng  fun  from  the  top  of  -^tna  is 
cileemed  one  of  the  grandeft  objects  in  nature.  The  extent  of 
the  profpeft  is  immenfe.  Several  fmaller  mountains  of  con- 
fiderable  bulk  rife  on  the  fides  of  ^tna  in  different  parts,  and 
from  fome  one  of  thefe  the  great  eruptions  have  burft  forth, 
and  not  from  the  opening  at  the  top. 

The  firft  ancient  author  who  mentions  an  eruption  of  mount 
-^tna  is  Pmdar.  From  the  filence  of  Homer  concerning  it, 
it  is  fuppofed  that  either  there  had  never  been  an,  eruption  be- 
fore his  time,  or  at  lead  not  for  many  ages.  The  firft  erup- 
tion is  faid  to  have  happened  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  From 
that  time  till  the  battle  of  Pharfalia  were  reckoned  one  hun- 
dred eruptions. 

Thucydides,  after  mentioning  an  eruption  in  the  Peloponnc- 
fian  war,  abrut  the  year  of  Rome  329,  fays  it  happened  the 
fiftieth  year  after  the  firft  eruption,  and  that  there  had  been 
three  eruptions  from  the  time  that  Sicily  was  inliabited  by 
tlie  Greeks,  iii.  116.  The  ancients  imagined  that  i£tna  was 
diminifhed  by  its  eruptions,  Julian,  viii.  11.  but  of  this  Sene- 
ca fpeaks  doubtfully  *,  Ep.  79. 

On  the  north  of  ^tna  was  the  town  Tissa,  S/7.  xiv.  266. 
near  the  river  Onahala ;  the  inhabitants,  Tissenses,  C/V.  Verr, 
iii.  38.  On  the  fouth,  Inejfay  called  alfo  -/Ktna,  &trah.  vi, 
268.;  Diodor.  xi.  49.  &  76. — Weft  of  it,  Centurlpay  -pa^  OT 
"Pe^  on  the  river  Cyamosorusy  Polyb.  i.  9.;  Thucydid.  vi.  94.5 
Cic.  Verr.  iv.  29.  between  them,  j^dranum  or  Hadranunty 
built  by  Dionyfius,  Diodor.  xiv.  38.;  5/7.  xiv.  251.  South  of 
it,  Hybla  Afajor,  —  There  were  two  other  towns  in  Sicily  cal- 
led Hybloy  befides  this  ;  Hybla  Parvay  called  alfo  Megara^ 
See  p,  259.  and  Hybla  Minor y  or  Hera  v.  Heraay  Cic.  Att.  ii.  i. 
near  Camar'tna, 

Weft  from  j^Etna  were  Galeria^  Diodor.  xvi.  68.  —  HerbitOy 
Cic.  Verr.  iii.  32.  —  Symathutrty  on  the  river  Symajthus,  and 
above  it  j^gyriuwy  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  27.  the  birth-place  of  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  Diodor.  i.  4.  —  Afsorusy  near  the  river  ChtyfaSy 
Cic.  Verr.  iv.  44.  South  of  it,  ENNA,  almoll  in  the  centre 
of  the  ifland,  fituate  on  an  eminence,  furrounded  by  ilowery 

•  ^tna  1*^  termfd  Tvpuors,  -idis,  becaufc  the  j^Iant  Tyjhon  or  T'^phaut  wa» 
fuppoi'ed  to  be  placed  under  it,  Oi-'d.  ep,  xv.  ii.  alio  Trinacria  ^tna,  i.  c. 
Shula^  as  being  the  moll  remarkable  thing^  in  the  ifland,  ^irg.  ^^.  iii.  554. 
which  is  heuce  called  Tellus  >'Etnjla,  Ovid,  Met.  viii.  260. 

meadowsj 
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meadows,  whence  Proferpine  was  carried. oflF  by  Pluto,  Cic. 
Verr.  Hi.  48.;  Diodor.  v.  3.  Near  it  were  feveral  lakes,  lb, 
the  chief  of  which  was  called  Pergus,  Ovtd.  Met.  v.  385. 
At  Enna  Ceres  was  worfliipped  with  particular  devotion,  hence 
ftc  was  called  Ennenfis  Ceres,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  49. 

Eaft  from  this  was  the  town  PaHca^  near  the  temple  of  the 
PaJuri,  certain  indigenous  divinities,  built  on  the  fide  of  a  lake, 
caDed  locus  Palicorum,  the  waters  of  which,  in  fome  places, 
boifed  up  as  if  by  the  force  of  fire.  This  temple  was  an  in- 
violable asylum,  and  oaths  made  in  it  were  held  mofl  facred, 
Diodor,  xi.  89.  A  perfon  conviAed  of  having  fwom  falfely  was 
drowned  in  the  lake,  Macrob.  Sat.  v.  19.-,  Si/,  xiv.  220.  Near 
this  lake  was  Menay  the  native  place  of  Ducetius,  a  brave 
genera]  of  the  Sicilians,  Diodor.  xi.  76.  xii.  29.  whofe  chief 
city  was  called  Trinacria,  which  Diodorus  fays  was  very  po-  . 
puious,  and  held  the  firft  rank  among  the  Sicilian  towns.  But 
no  other  author  mentions  it.  After  the  death  of  Ducetius  it 
was  deftroyed  by  the  Syracufans,  lb. 

There  were  feveral  other  interior  towns  in  Sicily,  mention- 
ed by  the  clafTics,  as,  Bidis^  near  Syracufe,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  22.; 
Herhejfusy  Liv.  xxiv.  30.  j  Tricola,  or  Trioc^/a,  now  Calatabol" 
leita,  on  the  top  of  a  very  lofty  mountain,  of  (lilhcult  acccfs, 
where  Trypho  and  Athemo  eftablifhed  the  head  quarters  of  the 
republic  of  flaves,  whom  they  refcued  from  bondage,  a.  u. 
649,  and  defended  themfelves  againft  the  Romans  for  four 
years,  till  they  were  reduced  by  Aquilius,  Diodor.  fragment. 
xxxvi.;  Flor.  iii  19.-,  Liv.  epit.  67.  68.  1^-69.;  Frcinjhem.  fup* 
plem.\  Eiitelldy  near  the  river  CrimiiTus*,  Ittay  on  mount  letas, 
Sil.  xiv.  272.;  Halycay  towards  Lilybx^um,  or  Halyciay  now 
Salemi^  from  the  faltnefs  of  its  waters  and  foil;  Fetrlna  or 
Petraay  Callip'^Usy  Engycriy  lb.  249.;  Aiiinjlray  Apolloniay  A" 
rabeloy  Euboeoy  Sec.  l>ut  feveral  of  thefe  were  places  of 
fmall  importance,  and  the  fituation  of  fome  of  them  is  not 
afcertained.  ^  - 

Sicily  is  now  divided  into  tliree  parts ;  Fal  di  NotOy  fo  cal- 
led from  the  principal  tovi'n  of  that  divifion  •,  Val  di  Alazara^ 
named  from  one  of  its  cities ;  and  Val  Dcmonaj  of  uncertain 
etymology. 


Hi/lory  £/- SICILY. 

The  firfl:  inliabitants  of  Sicily  were  the  Cydops  and  Lejlrl^ 
g&nesy  a  favage  race  of  men.  It  was  afterwards  people.'  from 
different  nations,  chiefly  by  the  Greeks.     It  was  govcrued  by 
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51  number  of  petty  princes,  called  Tyrants  ;  who  being  expel- 
led, the  different  dates  enjoyed  intervals  of  freedom.  The  reft 
of  Sicily  generally  followed  the  fortune  of  Syracufe,  its  capital. 
The  Carthaginians  made  many  attempts  to  become  mailers 
of  the  ifland.  Having  formed  an  alliance  with  Xerxes,  king 
of  Perfia,  they  invaded  it  with  a  great  army  under  Hamilcar, 
but  were  defeated  by  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  b.  C.  48  !• 
The  merits  of  Gelon  enabled  him  to  tranfmit  the  fovcreignty 
to  his  brother  Hiero ;  but  Thrafyhulus ^  the  fon  of  Hiero,  on 
account  of  his  tyrannical  behaviour,  was  expelled.  After  which 
Syracufe  enjoyed  liberty  for  (ixty  years.  During  this  period  it 
was  attacked  by  the  Athenians. 

DIONYSIUS  having,  with  wonderful  addrefs  and  much 
cruelty,  made  himfelf  mafler  of  the  government,  after  furpri- 
ling  turns  of  fortune,  held  it  for  thirty-eight  years.  For  moft 
part  of  that  time  he  carried  on  war  againft  the  Carthaginians 
with  various  fuccefs.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Dionjjius^ 
called  the  Younger^  who  equalled  him  in  cruelty,  but  not  in  a- 
bilities.  He  was  firft  expelled  by  his  relation  Dion,  the  fcho- 
lar  of  Plato,  at  whofe  defirc  he  had  formerly  invited  that  phi- 
Jofopher  to  his  court,  but  profited  little  by  his  inftruftions. 

Dion  being  aflafTmated  by  Calippus,  an  Athenian,  the  ty- 
rant again  obtained  the  government  \  but  was  finally  expelled 
by  TiMOLEON  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  moft  virtuous  of  the 
Greeks,  who  reftored  liberty  to  Syracufe,  and  to  the  reft  pf 
Sicily,  b.  C,  347.  Dionyfius  retiring  to  Corinth,  is  faid  to 
have  been  forced  by  extreme  poverty  to  open  a  fchool  for  teach- 
ing children.  ' 

The  Syracufans  tafted  the  fweets  of  liberty  but  for  a  fhort 
time.  Agathocif.s,  the  fon  of  a  potter,  obtained  the  fovc- 
reignty, and  exercifcd  it  with  the  moft  horrid  cruelty.  Being 
befieged  by  the  Carthaginians,  he  boldly  carried  the  war  into 
Africa,  wncrc  at  fir  ft  he  met  witli  the  greateft  fuccefs ;  but 
fufiering  a  revcrfe  of  fortune,  he  bafely  abandoned  his  troops, 
and  returned  to  Syracufe.  He  at  laft  pcriflied  by  poifon,  after 
a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  b.  C.  289. 

The  Syracufans,  being  hard  prefled  by  the  Carthaginians, 
requefted  aid  from  PyrrhuSy  at  that  time  in  Italy.  His  rapid 
fuccefs  at  firil  g  ivc  them  great  hopes  •,  but  having,  by  his  In- 
folencc  and  imprudence,  alienated  the  affedlions  of  the  Syra- 
cufans,  he  fuddenly  left  them  expofed  to  new  calamities,  bj 
C.^275.      . 

They  never  regained  tranquillity  till  Hiero,  a  defcendant  of 
Gelon,  was  created  King.    He  having  relinquiftied  the  alliance 
.  of  tlie  Carthaginians,  in  Uic  ftfft  Puniq  war  joined  the  Ro- 
mans I 
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tti^n* ;  and  during  a  peaceful  rei^n  of  fifty  years,  rendered  hid 
fubje^s  happy.  The  troubles  which  followed  the  murder  of 
of  nxs  fon  Hieronytnusy  who  was  cut  crfF  for  his  cruelty,  termi- 
nated in  the  final  reduftion  of  the  ifland  to  the  Romans. 
Sicily  was  the  firft  country  they  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
province.  Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  has 
in  general  Ihared  the  fame  fate  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

SiciY  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  appointed  by  the  king  of 
Naples,  who  refides  at  Palermo,  and  rules  with  the  fame  un- 
controuled  authority  as  his  mafter.  The  Barons  exercifc 
abfolute  power  over  their  vafTals.  All  caufes,  civil  and  cri- 
minal, are  determined  by  their  creatures.  This  abjeft  ftatc 
dl  the  people  difcourages  induftry.  There  is  therefore  little 
Commerce  in  the  ifland,  but  what  arifes  from  the  necefli- 
ty  of  difpofing  of  its  fuperfluous  products  for  thofe  of  fo- 
reign countries,  which  habit  and  luxury  have  rendered  ne>- 
ccffary  for  the  fupport,  cloa thing,  or  convenience  of  its  inhabi- 
tants 5  and  thefe  articles  they  generally  receive  at  fecond-hand 
from  Naples,  Genoa,  Venice,  or  Leghorn.  The  principal 
trade  of  the  ifland  is  carried  on  at  Palermo  and  Meflina. 
'  The  exports  are,  corn,  oil,  wine,  brandy,  cheefe,  falt-fifh, 
filk,  fruit,  manna,  fait,  fumach  for  dying,  lemou-juice,  rags, 
fulphur,  &c.  The  imports  from  different  countries  are  too 
numerous  to  be  recounted ;  Siuink/rne.  » 

The  inquTfition  was  abolifhed  in  Sicily  the  27th  March  1 782, 
by  the  addrefs  and  influence  of  the  Viceroy  Caracciolu 


Insulje  jEolije,  or  the  LiPARi  Islands. 

Between  Sicily  and  Italy  were  the  iflands  called  MOIAM 
INSULA,  or  Molidesy  from  ^.olus  their  king,  called  alfo  in^ 
fuU  VuLCANi,  Liv.  XX.  51.  or  Vulcanic,  and  by  the  Greeks, 
Hephafliadcsy  from  'Hfa/arcc,  ^he  Greek  name  of  Vulcan,  bc»- 
caufe  fome  of  them  emitted  flames,  as  they  (lill  do ;  alfo  LI*- 
PARjEORUM  infuUy  from  Lipara,  the  chief  of  them,  Pl'tri^ 
iii.  9.;  Strab,  vi.  274.  and  27^.  now  the  Lipari  or  Lipareati 
iflands,  feven  in  number,  lb.  &  Diodor,  v.  7.;  Mel.  li.  7. 

The  largeft,  next  to  Lipara,  is  Sfrcfigy/e,  now  Sircwhoh^ 
named  from  its  round  figure,  St  rah.  ih.  2']  6.  nbout  ten  miles 
in  circumference;  it  now  fends  forth  flames  inceflantly.  Its 
crater  is  not  on  the  fummit,  as  in  other  volcanoes,  but 
on  its  fide,  more  than  two  hundred  yards  from  the  top. 
la  this  mountain  ^olu8,  the  god  of  the  winds,  Si/.'ix.  492* 

M  m  2  ^^'3* 
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was  fuppofed  to  redde,  &trah.  ibid,  and  to  confine  the  winds 
in  a  vaft  cave,  as  in  a  prifon,  hence  Virgil  calls  it  ^OLIA^ 
Mn.  i.  5  2.  after  Homer,  Od^s.  x.  /«;/.  \  but  this  name  may  alfo 
refer  to  Lipara,  as  /En.  viii.  416.  or  indeed  to  all  thefe  iilands. 

The  ifland  between  Lipara  and  Sicily  was  called  HIERA 
(lioa,)  i.  c./acra  fc.  Vulcano^  Diodor.  ibid,  or  Templum  Vul- 
cafUy  Strab,  ibid,  by  Virgil,  Vulcania  Ul/us,  Ibid,  by  Strabo  al- 
fo Thennijffhy  from  its  emiflion  of  flames,  Ibid.;  here  Vulcan 
was  fuppofed  to  have  his  work-ihop,  Thucydid.  iii.  88.  It  was 
believed  there  was  a  communication  below  ground  between  the 
Liparcan  volcanoes  and  iEtna,  Diodor.  ibid. 

North-weft  of  Hiera  are,  Ericufa,  fo  called  from  being  co- 
vered with  heath,  now  AUcudi ;  and  Phanicuja^  from  its  ar 
bundance  of  palnx-trees  or  palmettos,  now  Fdicudi.  The  oth|pr 
two  are,  Didyme  and  Euonymos :  the  laft  is  fo  called)  becauic 
it  lies  on  the  left  of  thole  who  fail  from  Lipara  to  Sicily^ 
Strab,  ib. 

There  are  two  or  three  fmall  iflands  eaft  from  the  Lipari 
iflands  not  clafled  with  them  ;  Heraclea^  or  the  ifland  of  Her- 
cules, Hiceftay  &c.  and  two  to  the  weft,  UJiica  and  Osteodes^ 
named  from  the  bones  (oaria)  of  fix  thoufand  mutinous  merce^ 
narics,  whom  the  Carthaginians  fent  thither  to  perifli,  Diodor, 

V.    II. 

'There  was  in  Lipara  a  city  of  the  fame  name,  founded  by 
Liparus,  the  fon  of  Aufon,  a  king  of  Italy,  who  gave  name  to 
it  and  the  ifland.  He  was  fucceeded  by  -fiOLUS,  a  fo- 
reigner, (the  fon  of  Hippotos,  Dwdor.  iv.  67.  hence  cal- 
led HipPOTADEs,  Ovid,  ep,  xviii.  46.),  who  happened  to  come 
to  the  ifland,  and  married  Cyane,  the  daughter  of  Liparus. 
This  j^.olus  is  faid  to  have  invented  the  ufe  of  (ails.  From 
his  flvill  in  prognofticating  the  weather,  he  is  reprefented  in 
fable  as  the  ruler  of  the  winds,  Id.  v.  7.  Homer  makes  Ulyf- 
fes,  in  his  wanderings,  to  land  on  the  ifland  of  iEolus,  and  to 
receive  from  him  the  winds,  ihut  up  in  a  leathern  bag,  Odyf. 
X.  19.  Lipara  was  afterv/ards  pofl^efled  by  a  colony  of  Cnidi- 
ans  and  Rhodians,  Diod:r.  v,  9.  It  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  ha- 
ving the  other  iflands  iiiivler  its  fubjeftion,  long  withftood  all 
the  attacks  of  the  Tu.c\ins,  Saab,  vi.  275.  nay,  often  vanquifli- 
ed  thvni  by  fen,  and  4Vnt  the  tenth  of  the  Ipoil  as  a  prefenc  to 
Apollc  at  Delphi,  J:/cd'jr,  v.  9.  The  Athenians  alfo  attacked 
them,  but  without  fuccefs  *,  Thucydid.  iii.  88. 

Lipara 

^  •  tn  the  time  of  Camillus  the  Liparenfcs  publicly  cxcrcifed  piracy,  but  they 
did  not  adi  as  piratcfc  to  the  Roniafi  ainhaUadorH.  who  fell  into  their  power, 
whea  they  were  carrying  a  j^oiden  cup  to  Delphi  at  a  prefect  to  Apclk),  in  con- 

....  fc^ueuc^ 
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I^p^a  afterwards  fell  under  the  dominion  o/  the  Qartbagi- 
nians,  Polyb.  i.  21.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  firft 
Punic  war,  lb.  39.  after  which  we  find  it  feldom  mentioned. 
Under  the  Romans  it  feems  to  have  been  much  expofed  to  the 
depredation  of  pirates,  C/V.  Verr.  iii.  37. 

In  the  African  fea,  about  eighty-four  miles  from  Camerlna, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  from  Lilybxum,  is  the  ifland 
MelIte,  or  Mi  LITE,  PUn,  iii.  8.;  Sirah.  xvii.  834.  now 
Malta,  anciently  remarkable  for  its  manufadlures,  as  it  ftill 
is,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  46.  particularly  of  cotton,  Diodor.  v.  12. 
hence  called  Melitenfis  lell'ts^  \.  e.  ex  g^Jfypio  fadfaj,  lb.  ii.  i. 
In  this  ifland  the  ApolUe  raul  is  faid  to  have  been  wreckedf 
ABsy  xxviii.  I.  to  whom  a  church  is  confecrated  ;  and  near  it 
a  (latue  of  the  faint  placed  on  the  very  fpot  on  which  tte 
houfe  ftood  where  he  was  received  after  his  (hipwTeck,  and 
where  he  (hook  the  viper  off  his  hand  into  tliC  fire  without  be- 
ing hurt  by  it :  at  which  time  the  Maltefe  believe  the  faint 
cuifed  the^venomous  animals  of  the  ifland,  and  baniihed  them 
from  it  for  ever.  It  fcems,  in  faft,  there  are  now  no  venom- 
ous animals  in  Malta ;  See  Brydon^s  Tour  through  Sicily  and 
Malta.  But  the  bed  commentator^  maintain  that  the  apoftlc 
Paul  was  not  wrecked  here,  but  on  an  ifland  of  the  (anv: 
name  in  the  Hadriatic,  on  the  coaft  of  Illyricum,  now  cal- 
led Meledej  and  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Ragufa. 

Malta  was  firft  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Phoenicians,  who  ex- 
tending their  commerce  all  the  way  to  the  vveftern  ocean, 
found  this  ifland  a  commodious  ftation,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
cellent harbours,  Diodor.  v.  12.  It  was  afterwards  poflcflcd 
by  the  Carthaginians.  Scmpronius  the  conful  reduced  it  un- 
der the  power  of  tlie  Romans  in  tlie  fecond  Punic  war,  Liv* 
xxi.  51. 

Malta  is  now  famous  for  being  the  refidence  of  the  Knights 
of  St  John  of  Jcrufaleni,  hence  called  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
to  whom  it  was  given  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  1530,  af- 
ter they  were  driven  out  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.  Its  chief 
town  is  Valdta.  The  Turks  again  attacked  them  here,  but 
were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  witli  great  lofs,   1566. 

iequeoce  of  a  vow  which  Camillus  had  made  of  corfecra'ing  to  that  pod  the 
tenth  part  of  the  plunder  of  Vcji.  Tinafnhci;?,  the  chief  nagiltrntc  of  i.ipara, 
from  a  motive  ot  religion,  not  only  rcIV.rcd  the  cup  to  tl.c  ambaffadors,  but 
alfo,  having  entertJiiufd  them  holpitabK,  Li't  a  pudr-'  o\  fliips  to  conduct  them 
to  Delphi,  and  hrin^  thtn.  back  laic  t<.  U  nit.  On  v.  l;c.i  a'.«,ot!nr,  ly  a  decree 
of  thefenatc,  a  league  of  hofpitality  was  made  with  him,  and  prcicnts  givea 
him  by  the  public,  Liv,  t.  8. 

Weft 
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Weft  from  Malta  is  the  ifland  Gaulosy  now  Gofo^  and  Cofsj^ 
roy  Sil.  xiv.  273. . 

SARDINIA,  between  39  and  41°  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 8  and  10  eaft  longitude,  about  170  miles  long,  and  9^ 
broad,  Strabo  fays,  220  miles  long,  and  98  broad,  v.  p.  224.; 
of  a  fertile  foil,  but  unhcalthful  •,  called  by  tlie  Greeks  Ichnltfa^ 
from  its  refemblance  to  thd  fole  of  the  foot.  Its  chief  city  was 
CaianSf  jCagliari.  It  is  feparated  from  Corfica  by  a  ftrait 
called  Taphros  or  Foffhy  about  feven  miles  broad,  now  the 
Jlraits  of  BoHifano.  Neither  ferpents  nor  wolves  are  faid  to  be 
produced  in  this  ifland  ;  nor  any  poifonous  herb,  except  one, 
which,  when  eaten,  contracts  the  nerves,  and  produces  the 
grin  of  laughter,  in  which  ftate  the  patient  dies  \  hence  Rifus 
Sardous  or  SardomuSy  Serv  ad  Virg.  eel.  vii.  41.*,  Cic.  Fam. 
vii.  25.  Sardi  venales  was  another  proverb  for  any  thing  of 
fmall  value,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  24. 

The  Romans  forcing  the  Carthaginians,  when  attacked  by 
their  foreign  mercenaries,  to  give  up  this  ifland,  was  the  chief 
caufe  of  the  fecond  Punic  war.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  it  was  fubjeft  to  various  ftates.  In  later  times,  it  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  In  the  year  17 19  it  was  allotted 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia,  Its 
prefent  fovereign  is  his  fon,  Viftor  Amadeus  Maria,  who 
fucceeded  his  father,   1773. 

CORSICA  is  150  miles  long,  and  50  broad  ;  rough  and  bar- 
ren 'y  Strabo  makes  it  160  miles  long,  and  70  broad,  v.  p.  224. 
called  by  the  Greeks  Cyrnusy  whence  the  epithet  Cyrnaus ;  the 
people,  Corfiy  famous  for  the  noble  ftand  which  the  inhabi- 
tants made  for  their  liberty  againft  the  Genoefe,  and  after- 
wards again  ft  the  French,  under  their  general  PaoU.  Its  chief 
city  is  Baftia  *. 


TURKEY    in    EUROPE. 


TUrkry  in  Europe  is  fituate  between   36"^  and  49®  north 
latitude,  and    17'*  and   40°  eaft  longitude,   1000  miles 
long,  and  900  broad,  and  contains  the  following  countries  : 

•  The  bees  in  Corfica  anciently  produced  bitter  honey,  Ovid  Amor,  i.  12,  id.; 
Serv,  in  Vtrg,  G.  iv.  ico.  hence,  £t  tbyma  C<cro^i<g  Corftca  ponis  aft^  You  fct 
coarfe  food  before  one  accuftomed  to  better  fare ;  or,  You  require  a  good  poem 
•n  a  bad  fubje^,  Martisl.  xi.  43.  4.  *■ 
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I.    GREECE. 


GR-ffCIA  was  called  by  the  natives  Hellas^  and  the  inhabi- 
tants Hellenes.  By  the  poets  the  people  are  called  Danaty  P^- 
lafgi :  yJrgivi  or  Argei^  Achlvij  &c.  The  name  of  Graci  is 
not  ufed  by  Homer  or  Virgil. 

Greece  anciently  comprehended  Peloponnefus^  Gr^teia  Propria^ 
7heffaliay  Ep'iruSy  and  Macedonia  ;  but  the  two  laft  were  after- 
wards not  included  in  it.  It  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
two  provinces,  Achaiay  containing  the  two  firft  ;  and  Macedo^ 
nioy  the  three  laft. 


Peloponnesus. 

This  peninfula  has  its  name  from  Pelops,  the  fon  of  Tan- 
talus, king  of  Phrygia,  as  if  it  were,  the  ijland  of  Pelops, 
(llixo^foc  r»;(roc.)  ^7  ^^s  gulfs  and  capes  it  refembles  the  leaf 
of  a  plane-tree,  and  is  now  called  Morea  *, 

Peloponnefus  is  joined  to  Gracia  Propria  by  the  ifthmus  of 
Corinth,  which,  where  narroweft,  is  only  forty  ftadia  over, 
Strab.  viii.  355.  or  five  miles,  Plin.  iv.  6./.  10.  Here  the  dif- 
ferent ftatcs  of  Peloponnefus  occafionally  formed  entrench- 
ments, when  in  dread  of  an  invafion,  Herodot*  viii,  40.  Here 
alfo  were  celebrated  die  Ifthmian  games,  every  three  years, 
near  a  temple  of  Neptune,  and  a  wood  of  pine  trees  confe- 
crated  to  that  god,  Strab,  ib.\  Pcwfati.  ii.  i.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  dig  through  the  ifthmus  by  Demetrius,  Caefar,  Nero, 
and  others,  but  without  fucccfs,  Plin.  iv.  4. 

Peloponnefus  was  divided  into  fix  parts,  Ackaiaj  EUs^  Mtf^ 
feniay  La  conic  a  y  Arcadia  y  and  A  r go  lis. 

I.  ACH AIA Chief  towns,  CorinthitSy  and  Sicyorty  the 

moft  ancient  city  in  Greece. 

SIC  YON  was  anciently  called  ^giale,  from  its  firft  kiiig 
JEgialeus,  Pat/fan.  i.  5.  &  6.  From  his  grandfon  Apisy  the 
whole  country  within  the  ifthmus  was  called  Apia,  before  the 

•  It  is  nearly  as  long  as  broad,  about  one  thoufand  four  hundred  ftadia, 
Strah,  viii.  p.  255-  Pliny  makes  it  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty  fta- 
dia, or  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  broad,  from  the  promontory  of  MaUm 
to  the  town  of  JEgium^  on  the  Corinthian  gulf;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  crofswHe,  from  Olympia  to  Argos,  iv.  t.  /»  IQ  ;  in  circumference, 
five  bundfcd  i^nd  ftxty-thrce  miles,  Jb,  4./  ^, 
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arrival  of  Pelops  at  Olympia,  lb.  5.  from  Lydia,  Id.  y.  i.  or 

Phrygia,  Strab,  vii. /.  321. 

CORINTH  was  called  'anciently  Ephyra  or  Ephyre,  Plin. 
ib^\  Lucatt.  VI.  57.;  Ovid,  Met,  ii.  239.  It  flood  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  hill,  on  which  was  the  citadel,  called  Acrocorin- 
THUs,  P/////iv.  4.  The  circumference  of  the  city  was  forty 
ftadia,  and  including  the  citadel,  eighty-five,  Strab.  viii.  279, 
Corinth  is  called  blmurls  by  Horace,  od.  1.  7.  and  by  Oviai 
Met,  v.  407.  cp  xii.  27.  becaufe  it  had  a  port  both  on  the  Co^ 
rinthian  or  Crijpeatt  and  the  Saronic  gulphs  :  on  the  former, 
Lecbaunij  connected  with  the  city  by  a  double  wall,  about 
twelve  ftadia  in  length ;  and  on  the  latter,  Cenchrea,  diftant 
from  Corinth  feyenty  ftadia,  Strab,  ib,  380.  The  road  to  the 
citadel  had  fo  many  windings,  that  one  had  to  go  thirty  ftadia 
before  reaching  the  top,  Ib,  At  the  entrance  ftood  a  temple 
of  Venus,  from  which  there  was  a  very  extenfive  profpefly 
Paufnn,  ii.  4.;  Strab.  ib.  In  the  citadel  was  a  large  fountain, 
called  PiRENE,  Plin.  ib.  whence  Pirenis  unda  is  put  for  Co- 
rinth, Ovid,  Pont,  i.  3.  75. 

The  danger  from  pirates  and  ftorms,  in  failing  round  the 
capes  of  Malea  and  Tatiarusj  determined  merchants  rather  to 
trahfport  their  goods  over  the  ifthnius,  whence  Corinth  became 
the  mart  of  Afia  and  Europe,  Strab,  ib.  378.  The  celebration 
of  the  Ifthmian  games  added  to  its  confequence  *,  Ib, 

The  artificers  of  Corinth  were  famous  for  their  (kill.  By 
mixing  copper  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  they 
compofed  a  metal  extremely  brilliant,  called  ^s  Corinthium, 
which  was  almoft  proof  againft  ruft,  Cic,  Tufc,  iv.  14.  and 
therefore  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation,  Cic,  Verr.  iv.  44.; 
Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  It  was  falfely  fuppofed  to  have  been  accident- 
ally produced  at  the  burning  of  Corinth,  when  that  city  was 
taken  by  Mumn^ius,  Plin.  ib.  2.\  Flor.  ii.  16.  The  ornaments 
on  the  pottery  ware  of  Corinth  were  executed  with  fuch  (kill, 
that  they  were  preferred  to  marble  and  the  precious  metals, 
•Strab.  \\\\  381.  A  number  of  thefe,  and  of  the  moft  valu- 
able pi£lures,  were  dcilroyed  by  the  Romans  at  the  taking  of 
the  city  f. 

Corinth  lay  in  ruins  till  it  was  rebuilt  by  Julius  Cxfar,  who 
Jent  thither  a  colony  compofed  chiefly  of  freed  men.     They, 

•  The  extravagant  price  at  which  certain  plcafurcs  were  purchafed  in  this 
city  pave  occAfion  to  the  proverbial  expreffion,  Non  cuivh  hom'tni  nntingit  adir* 
CoRiNTiiuM,  Honit.  ep.  i.  17.  36.;  Cell.  i.  8.*,  Strab.  viii.  378.  but  others  fup* 
pole  an  allufion  to  be  here  made  to  the  dil&culty  of  reaching  the  harbour  of  Co- 
Xinth,  Suidas, 

f  Munimius  Trhn  took  Corinth,  was  a  man  of  great  magnanimity,  but  had 
)^u)e  cade  for  the  arts,  (juyvihxffwt  f/^a)j^f  ti  p^ntx^t)  Strab,  ib. 

in 


In  iieihoving  the  rubbifti,  found  a  great  many  vcflcls  of  braft 
and  eaithen  ware,  which,  when  carried  to  Rome,  were  fold  at  a . 
great  price,  under  the  name  of  Necrocorinthia :  becaufe  man]f 
of  them  were  found  in  fepulchres  *,  iJ.  382. 

The  other  cities  of  Achaia  were  lefs  coniiderable ;  Phliuff 
•untiy  Pelienej  ^giroy  Hettce^  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake^ 
&trab.  viii.  384.;  /Eg'tumy  Rhiunty  Patra^  Phara^  Bura,  Ole* 
nus,  Dyme^  &c.  Near  ^gium  was  Hom aGyrium,  fo  called^ 
becaufe  Agamemnon  there  ajfembled  the  Grecian  chiefs  to  coiiw 
cert  meafures  for  their  expedition  againft  Troy,  Paufan.  irii« 

n.  ELIS  or  Elk  A. ^The  chief  cities  were,  Elis,  on  tha 

river  Peneusy  now  Belvldere ;  and  OLYMPIA,  on  the  river 
Alpheus,  near  which  the  Olympic  games  \  were  celebrated  every 
■fifth  year ;  the  period  of  four  years  complete  being  called  an 
Olympiad.  Here  was  a  magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter,  hence 
called  OLYMPIUS ;  and  a  celebrated  image  of  that  god^ 
made  by  Phidias,  Strab.  viii.  353.  from  the  deicription  of  Ho« 
mer,  //.  1.  528. 

Near  the  place  where  Olympia  ftood  was  the  ancient  city  of 
'Pisa,  which  the  people  of  Elis  (Elei)  deftroyed,  Paufan.  y* 
10.  whence  this  part  of  the  country  was  called  Pisatis,  -iJUp 
Strdb,  ib.  356.  hence  alfo  Pi/a  is  put  for  Olympia,  f^irg.  G. 
m.  180.  By  a  colony  from  this  city  Pifae  in  Tufcany  was 
founded,  hence  called  Alphcit  ab  origine  PisA,  Virg.  JEn.  x. 
179* 

IIL 

•  Near  Corintti  was  a  grove  called  Craneum^  occadonally  the  reddchce  of 
hit^entt  the  cynic,  where  Alc:xandcr  the  Great  is  fiiid  to  have  villced  him» 
Pkttarcb.  in  Alexandre^  67 1. 

t  There  were  four  folemn  pames  among  the  Greeks,  confecrated  by  religion, 

(hence  called  Tipoi  ci)^»vi<-  V.  a3-X9i,  or   I  pt   a^Kx,  facta   certamina),  the    Olympu^ 

Pythian,  Jflbmtan,  and  Nemian  gamcH.     Of  thefc,  the   Olympic  were   the  chief. 

The  conteds  at  all  of  them  were  much  the  fame  ;  namely,  running,  leaping^ 

wre^ling,  boxing,  and  throwing  the  difcu:^  a  kind  of  round  quoit  of  (lo;?c,  lead,  or 

other  metal,  launched  from  a  thong  run  through  a  hole  in  the   middle  of  it. 

Thefc  contcfts  were  called,  from   their  number, ^v^  Pentathlon  or  QuiN- 

<^UEUTiDM,  aXio gymmajiic ,  (ludi  oymnici,)  from  the  place  of  exercife,  (gy^' 

naftuM  vel  paUftra,j  where  the  combataiiti  (athlct*)  were  trained,  ufually 

naked,  (yuftw*,)  and  for  a  conGdcrablc  time  before  reftriAed  to   a   particulat 

regimen,  Horat.  art.  p.  412.;  i.  Corinth,  ix.  %$.     Tl^ere  was  a  contefl  in  which 

both  wredling  and  boxing  were  united,  called  pancratium,  becaufe  it  required 

the  whole  flrength,  ( rat*  KpaTof.)  ^^• 

The  place  where  thefc  contefts  were  ex!.ibi:ed  was  called  STADIUM, 
Paufan,  vi.  20.  The  principal  conttft  was  runuiux,  of  which  there  were  fcve- 
ral  kinds  on  foot,  on  horfcback,  and  in  chariots ;  chiefly  the  laft,  becaufe 
ancicady  chariots  were  much  ufed  in  war.    That  part  of  the  Stadium  wher« 

N  n  »ft« 
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III.  MESSENIA.— Its  chief  city  was  called  Mefiefts, 
^hlch  was  anciently  the  name  of  the  country,  when  it  was 
fubjed^  to  the  kings  of  Lacedxmon,  Strab,  viii.  358.  Mefsenc 
is  f  lid  to  have  been  built  by  Epaminondas,  Paufan,  iv.  27.  But 
Ovid  makes  it  to  have  cxifted  m  the  time  of  Hercules,  Met. 
Xii.  549. 

M£SSE>rE 

the  horfc  and  chariot  races  were  performed  was  called  HTPPODROMUS, 
Faufan.  vi.  20.  &  21. ;  the  part  where  the  courfc  began,  Carckres  or  CAReea, 
(ftO^fcnc.  /SaxCiCt  ^cl  ypctju.ar,  becaule  ancieiKlv  marked  by  a  wnite  line) ;  wheit 
it  t  rn.inuted,  Meta,  yriKo!;.  -ti^ixx^  vcl  y^ifjc/in^  finea^  whence  mors  ultima  li/tat 
rerum  ejl^  Horat.  ep.  i.  l6.  79.)  The  prize  ol  thr  vi<5lors  was  a  branch  of  the 
palin  tree  (PAl  \TA),  which  thry  carri«»d  in  their  hands,  G<r//.  iii.  6.  and  at 
the  Olympic  games,  a  crown  or  wreath  of  olivc,  Hero-'.ot.  viii  a6.;  at  the 
Pythian  game-,  generaUy  of  laurel,  at  the  lilhmian  games,  of  pine  ;  and  at  tht 
Krmcan,  ofparfley/ 

I'he  prize  wa«  made  of  fmall  vjlue,  that  the  combatants  might  be  animated 
ty  .ne  love  ot  glory,  not  of  fordid  gain. 

Thofe  who  conquered  were  callcil  HifronYc.^,  on  whom  the  highcft  ho- 
nours were  cf  ntcrred.  'Ihey  were  conduded  with  great  pomp  to  their  native 
cities,  which  they  entered  through  a  breach  in  the  walls,  made  for  that  pur- 
pofc,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horlcs.  Suet.  Net.  25.  whence  the  garnet 
,WCrc  called  Ifelajlica  ccrtamtna^  (from  tiatKawo,  invebor  j  Piin.  tp  X.  II9.  The 
iridors  were  main tancd  during  the  reft  of  their  lives  at  the  public  expence. 
Cicero  informs  us,  that  to  be  vidlor  at  the  Olympic  games  (Olympionices^  -**/• 
was  cficemed  almod  more  glorious  than  a  triumph  at  Rome,  Flacc.  13. ;  7mfc. 
^.  i.  46.  hence  a  -^i^ftor  is  laid  to  be  equal  to  the  gods,  (iVo^-wc)  Luciam,  de gjm^ 
itat.  p.  273.  fo  Horace,  od.  i.  1.6.  iv.  2  i^.  Statuei*  of  the  vicSbors  were  ercA- 
ed  in  the  wood  round  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  Paufan.  vi.  i.  2.  5tc, 
and  aho  fometimes  of  their  hcrfes,  Ih.  vi.  13.  Even  king>  did  not  think  it  be- 
low them  to  contend  at  the  Olympic  games,  Pindar.  It  wa«  not  required  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  horfes  fliould  drive  them  him.felf;  the  regiftering  of  hii 
name  was  fufficient.  ^o  perfon  brai  dcd  with  infamy  was  admitted  as  a  com- 
batant. 

The  Olympic  primes  arc  faid  to  have  been  flrft  inflitutcd  by  Fcrcults,  Strah, 
Tiii.  355.;  Apolicaar.  ii.  7.  2.;  DicJer.  iv.  I4.  v.  64  in  honour  of  Pt)oj)S,  Stat, 
VLeb.  vi.  5.  hut  were  afterwards  omitted.  Homer  does  not  mention  thi  -n, 
Strab.  ib.  They  were  rcftortd  by  lphi:u<«,  a  fovcrcign  of  that  country,  as  it  i« 
fald,  by  the  advice  of  Lycurpus,  Plitarcb.  in  L\'ccrg.  'I'he  purpofe  oi  all  thcfe 
games  was  to  prepare  the  youth  for  war,  by  improving  their  agility  and 
flrcngih. 

The  Greeks  firft  began  to  mark  th?*  chrrnnloglcal  rrt^er  of  events  by  Olym- 
piads, the"  year  in  which  one  CoK-f:Rus  of  JEHr  obtained  the  chief  prize,  that 
18,  the  prize  in  the  chariot-race,  and  whole  name  was  {n{i  in/cribeo  in  the 
public  re;^iiler  of  the  F.lc.in.s,  and  -javc  x\\\nt  to  the  01>r  piads.  This  year  .n- 
Iwers  to  the  7-6th  year  b.forc  Chrift,  ;-nd  is  a  ren  ar^able  xra  in  hifr^ry, 
Paufan.  v.  8.  Some  authors,  as  Diocoius  the  Sicilian,  r.i.  rk  not  only  the  year 
of  each  Olympiad,  but  alio  tl.c  cl::cf  Archon  of  Atiur-,  and  the  confuls  of 
Rcme  for  that  yrpr. 

The  pcojle  of  'lis  fF.iriJ  commonly  hnd  th'*  dire<5>!on  of  the  game^,  and 
A>nutinu>  tiie  j  c())']e  of  Pili,  bciorc  the  dclbu(51ion  of  that  city,  Strab.  viit. 
2^^.  Thofe  clultTi  hy  tin  1. leans  to  prcfule  as  juH^es  of  the  combats,  were 
calUil  IIlllfndl'icji:,  j'j-J\^n.  v.  9  or  A(joNOTHtT:c,  i.  c.  Certan.inumjud'f 
sn  vcl  MAGisTRi,  as  they  arc  called  by  ^riuctoniu-,  Ntr.  12.     As  the  Eleans  dc^ 
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Messene  flood  at  foiiie  diftanoe  north  of  the  top  of  the  Mef- 
fenian  gulph,  Plin,  iv.  5.  It  was  ftrongly  fortified,  and  join- 
ed by  a  common-  wall  to  an  almoft  impregnable  fortrefs,  called 
Ithome,  Pan/,  iv.  31.  like  Corinth  *,  Strab.  viii.  361.  The 
ancient  capital  was  PYI^OS,  the  city  of  Neftor ;  hence  he  is 
called  Ptlius,  Ovia.  Met.  viii.  365.  xii.  542.  It  was  called 
Pjf/w  Meffeniacay  to  diitinguifli  it  from  two  other  towns  of  the 
fame  name  ;  one  of  tliem  on  the  Alpheus,  which  Strabo  makes 
therefidence  of  Neftor,  Ih. 

Pylos  of  Meflenia  ftood  on  the  Ionian  fea,  near  the  fmall 
illand  SphaSIcria^  where  a  large  body  of  Lacedaemonians  being 
furrounded  by  the  Athenians  under  Demofthenes  and  Cleon^ 
in  the  Peloponnefian  war,  were  at  laft  obliged  to  furrendcr^ 
Tbucydid.  iv.  i. — 42. 

The  other  towns  of  Meflenia  were,  CypariJ/iy  MethonCy  Am 
she^  Thuria^  Corone^  P her  ay  Oechmlia^  &c.  The  promontory 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Meflenian  gulf,  on  the  weftj  was  callc4 
AcRiTAS,  Paufan,  iy.  34. 

IV.  LACONICA  or  Lacoma. ^Thc  chief  city^  LACE- 

DAEMON  or  SPARTA,  the  moft  powerful  in  ancient  Greece, 
now  called  Misitra,  at  the  foot  of  mount  TaygiItus,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  river  Eurotas,  which  runs  into  the  Laconic 
gulf,  forty-eight  ftiidla,  or  fix  miles  in  circumference,  Pdyb, 
ix.  to,  the  houfes  fmall  and  without  ornament,  not  built  clofe 

tcrmincd  the  prizes,  hence  Ella  pulma^  the  prize  of  viflory,  Horat.  od.  iv.  %.  17. 
ibe  fame  with  what  Virj»il  call-  Olywp'iaca  prjemin  palma^  G.  iii.  4^.  Celet  Ele» 
MTctre  mijfnt  equus,  quickly  ftartinjj  from  the  barrier,  Ci;-.  ep.  xviii.  166.  Hie 
*rfa</  Eui  meias^  et  maxima  cawpi  Sudabrt  fpatia^  (hall  run  iit  the  [iadium  or  courfc 
*t  Olympia,  Vir^,  G.  iii.  202.  Eliddum  palm.n  EpiruS  equurum,  fc.  mittit^  produ- 
cu  mares  Gc  to  gain  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  lb.  i.  59.  which  arc  cal- 
led Olympia,  riorum,  fc.  certaminay  Horat.  cp.  i.  I.  50.  ;  Cit.  Brut.  69.  Ak- 
cicDtly  women  were  wot  peimitted  to  fee  thel'e  ganv.^,  Paufai^.v.  6.  but  af- 
terwards we  read  of  female  combatants,  and  fomc  of  ihcfo  alfo  viclors,  JEHuny 
^  I. ;  Pdufan.  iii.  8. 

The  games  lafted  for  five  days.  The  firft  day  fell  on  the  nth  of  the  month 
called  Hccatombxvn,  which  began  with  the  nciv  moon  foUowiug  the  fiimincr 
folfiice.  During  the  ctltbr.icion  o^  the  games  there  was  a  fufpealion  of  hoftili- 
tics  between  the  different  ftatcs,  Tburydid.  v.  49.  &.  s-^- 

An  immcofc  crowd  of  people  afTtmhlcd  to  this  foicmniry,  not  only  from  all 
Greece,  but  alfo  from  remote  countries. 

Works  of  genius  were  alfo  exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games.  Here  Hcrodo- 
tuj  read  his  hillory,  Lucian  ;  and  the  honours  conferred  on  him  arc  fiiJ  to  have 
fo  afTedcd  Thucydidcs,  then  a  boy,  that  he  Ihcd  tears,  and  thereby  at:radcd 
tbe  notice  of  Herod6tus,  SuiJat  in  v«>cc  Tiiucydides. 

•  Ithome  and  Acrocorinthus  were  called  the  -wo  horns  of  Ptloponnefus,  by 
feiziog  which,  as  the  horns  of  an  ox,  one  mij^ht  become  maftcr  of  the  whole. 
The  ftrength  of  theft  two  cities,  however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  being 
oacc  and  a^in  laLeo  and  dcHroyed,  Strab.  ib, 

^  H  n  2  to^cjthc;:^ 
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together^  but  divided  into  different  villages  or  hamlets  fuat 
Ku^c^\  according  to  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Greeksj  Th 
cydid.  i.  lo.  The  city  was  n6t  furrounded  by  walls,  Nep.  A 
geJiU  6.  till  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  after  d 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  L'tv,  xxxiv.  38.;  Juflin.  xiv.  5. 
Paufan,  vii.  8.  —  called  patiens  by  Horace,  oa.  1.  7.  10.  an 
SEVER  A,,  by  Cicero,  Legg.  ii.  15.  from  the  hard  difcipUne  wit 
which  the  youth  were  brought  up,  Cic,  Tufc.  v.  27.  accordin 
to  ^e  laws  of  Lycurgi\8,  (quibus  fumma  virtus  in  patUntia  p^ 
fiebaturj  Nep.  Alcibiad.  11.)  The  inhabitants  were  called  Lj 
CED-SMONii,  Laconfs,  or  Spartani.  They  affe&ed  grc: 
concifenefs  of  expreflion,  whence  Jiylus  LaconUus^  vel  LaC" 
WiSMUs,  was  put  for  brevity,  Cic.  Fam.  xi.  25. 

About  twenty  ftadia  fouth  of  Lacedaeinon  ftood  AMTCLiK,  ■ 
the  weft  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  Polyb.  v.  19.5  Liv.  xxxiv.  m 
abounding  in  fmirful  trees,  hence  called  viridls,  StaU 
769.  the  ufual  abode  of  Lcda,  hence  called  Led£a,  lb.  m 
163.;  SiL  ii.  434.  where  was  a  fplendid  temple  of  ApoL 
Poiyb.  lb.  hence  called  Apolli>1e^,  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  223.- 


the  oppofite  bank  of  the  Eurotas  ftood  Therapnje,  where 
temple  of  Caftor  and  Pollux,  whence  they  are  called  TheR^ 
NJEi  FRATRFS,  Stat.  ^ heb.  vii.  793.5  Silv.  iv.  8.  52. 

Weft  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas  ftood  GYTHIIT  : 
or  Gytheunif  the  port  of  Lacedsemon,  a  place  of  great  ftreng^ 
l#iv.  xxxiv.  29.;  Poiyb.  v.  19.;  Cic.  Of',  iii.  1 1,  not  far  fr« 
which  anciently  ftood  Helos,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  J 
ving  taken,  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  flavery,  whence  all  thx 
(laves  were  called  Helotes,  Helot  a  or  IlotSy  Scholiaft. 
Thucydid.  i.  loi.;  Nep.  Paufan.  3.;  Liv.  xxxiv.  27,  but  StrS 
gives. a  different  account  of  their  origin,  vi.  278. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Laconic  gulf,  on  the  caft  fide,  was  'i 
promontory  Male  a  or  Maleuy  dangerous  to  mariners,  Vi^ 
JElh.v.  193.*,  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  11.  20.  &  16.  24.  and  on  ^ 
weft  fide,  Tjenarus,  the  moft  fouthern  point  of  Eurog 
where  was  a  temple  of  Neptune,  reckoned  inviolable,  h^ 
Paufan.  4.  and  hear  it  a  cave,  through  which  Hercules  is  C 
to  have  dragged  Cerberus  from  the  infernal  regions,  S/r* 
viii.  363.  hence  Horace  calls  it  Invifi  horrida  Taiiari  fedesy  ^ 
i.  34t  lO.  and  Virgil,  Tanarias  etiam  fauces  j  alt  a  cjlia  Di^ 
G.  iv.  467.  Here  was  a  quarry  of  black  marble,  Plin.  36.  ^ 
/•  43- i  Propert.  iii.  2.  II.  Here  alfo  was  a  town  called  T" 
NARCM,  or  Ciencpolis,  (Ka/y>j;rc>jc,)  Patfjan.  iii.  25.  hence  ^ 
paridesi  ^da^^  is  put  for  Hyacinthus,  .the  Lacedemonian,  0\> 
Met.  X.  ^83.  Marita  T-/enxria,  for  Helena,  Id.  epi/l,  xiii.  4. 
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The  other  towns  of  Laconica  were,  S&lasia^  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  Cleom^neSi  Paufau.  ii.  9.;  Plutarch,  in  vita  ejus: 
JOeliumf  Epidaurus  Lirnira^  Prajta,  Cypbanta^  Leuc£^  Pher^ 
YCl  Pbttr£y  Cynasura,  v.  -<f,  TriplHij^  PiiUnay  &c. 

V.  ARCADIA,  the  country  of  (hcpherds,  facrcd  to  Pan. 
-Its   chief  cities  were,    Tegaa,    whence   Pan  is  called 


TeGkJEUS,  Virg.  G.  i.  1 8.  Pallantium  or  Pallanteum^  the  city  of 
£vander ;  Mantimaj  famous  for  the  death  of  Epaminondas ; 
and  M(tgalop9lijy  founded  by  that  commander,  Paufan>  iv.  27. 
ix«  14.  On  the  confines  of  Laconia,  Belbina ;  itn  territory^ 
4iger  BelhinitiSf  Liv,  34.  38.  Arcadia,  was  very,  populous.  It 
^was  faid  to  contain  tliree  hundred  thoufand  jiaves,  Athenaus^ 
vi,  60. 

Arcadia  abounded  with  lofty  mountains  ** 
Towards  the  north  of  Arcadia  was  a  woody  hill,  called  No- 
MACRis,  Pltn,  iv.  6.  f.  icj  Ovid.  Fajl.  ii.  275.  near  which 
was  a  town  and  diftrift  of  the  fame  name,  Vitruv.  viii.  3. 
Here,  from  a  deep  rock,  diftilled  a  deadly  water,  forming  a 
fmall  dream,  called  Styx,  which  proved  fatal  to  every,  one  that 
tafted  of  it,  Plin.  ii.  103.;  Senec.  Nat.  ^  iii.  25.  It  ran  ift- 
to  the  river  Crathis,  Paufan.  viii.  i8.  This  water  corroded 
every  fubdance,  except  the  hoofs  of  certain  animals,  as  of  a 
horfe,  an  afs,  or  a  mule.  By  means  of  it  Alexander  the  Great 
is  faid  to  have  been  poifoned,  Plin.  xxx.^w.;  Curt,  x*  10.  16.; 
Plutarch  \  Paufan*  viii.  1 8.  The  Arcadians,  when .  they  had 
occafion  to  confirm  any  engagement  by  an  inviolable  oath,  ufed 

*  The  chief  mountains  of  Arcadia  were,  Cyllenc,  where  Mercury  is  fup* 
pofed  CO  have  been  born,  hence  called  CrLLBNiuSt  Virg.  G.  i,  336.;  JE/t.  iv^ 
aja.  &  276.  and   CylUnia  proles,  lb.  2$Z.  —  MjenXlou,    frequented  by  the 
nymphs,  Firg.  Ed.  x.  $$.  whence  Manalii  verfus.  Arcadian  or  paftoral  verfey^- 
yirg»  Ell.  viii.  zi.  —  ERYMANrtlUS,  covered  with  woods,  famous  for  the 
wild  boar  flain  by  Hercules,  lb.  JE,f.  vi.  80a.— PARTHENIUS,  faid  to  be  fo 
named  from  the  virgins  (rapS^iro/)  who  ufed  to  hunt  in  its  fureftt,  Serv,  ad  Vhrgi  • 
Ed.  X.  57.  hence  Partber.U  campi^  the  Arcadian  plains,  0««i.  ep,  ix.  49.—  LV*f 
C-fiUS,  often  mciitioncd  by  Virgil,  Ed.x.is.  G.  i.  1^.  iii.  a.  314.  i^.  ^39^  . 
where  was  h  temple  of  Pan^  near  which  games  were  celebrated  in  honour,  of 
bim,  Paufitn.  viii.  38.  whence  Pan  is  called  Lycjeus,  JEm,  s\\u  344.;  Liv.  \.  $. 
and  a  place  in  Rome  w^s  named  Lupercal,  where  the  Lupgrfliay  or  feftiiral  ci 
Pan,  inAitutcd  by  Evander,  was  celebrated,  U.  Sc'Dvid.  Etft.  ii.  4a3. — Sttm- 
pbIlus,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  lake  o£  ihe  fame  name,  where  Herculet 
defiroyed  the  famous  birds  of  prey,  called  STVMFUAUDit,  or  SrrkpaALiA^ 
MoNSTRA,  Catu/i.  Ixvi.  113  w-  FARRHASlpS,  a  woody  mounttin,  Stat.  Tltti^ 
vij.  163,  and  cold,  OviJ.  fafi.  ii.  a76. ;  there  was  alfo  a  town  called  Paeeua- 
siA,  Pii/i.  iv.  6./.  JO.    The  inhabitants  uf  this  city  and  mountain  (Parrhasii) 
are  ;aid  to  have  been  one  of  the  mod  ancient  tribes,  in  Greece,  Sirai.  viii.  388. 
hc:Hc  Parrbaftuj^  Arcadian,   Ovid.   Aid,  viii.  315.  Parrbafis, -tidij,  Califto,  lb* 
si.  460.  iro'w  htr  fitqmntiug  this  m  untitn,  Fa'rrbafii  ar^i^s,  the  Urfa  Major. 
Id.  ifift.  i.  3.  48.  Pitrrbaji<t pennae,  ti.c  winged  (andalt  of  McTcury,  Utcan.  ix» 
469.'^PHOLO£|  oa  the  coufines  gf  £ii«. 
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to  go  to  the  town  Nonacris,  and  fwcar  by  the  \ratcr  of  STYX, 
Herodot.  vi.  74.  which  probably  gave  rife  to  the  fables  of  the 
poets  concerning  the  infernal  river  of  that  name. 

Near  Nonacris  was  the  town  Pheneus^  Strab.  viii.  fin.j 
Virg.  JEn,  viii.  165.;  and  fouth-wefl  of  it,  Clitor,  Paufan. 
viii.  17.;  ^trah,  ib.  where  was  a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which 
caufcd  a  difguft  at  wine,  Plin.  xxxi.  2.;  Fitruv.  \Hi.  3.;  Ovid. 
Met,  XV.  322. 

Thefe,  and  other  neighbouring  towns,  being  greatly  redu- 
ced by  continual  wars,  the  inhabitants  of  them  were  carried  to 
MegalopWs  (i.  c.  magna  urhs)^  to  people  that  new  city,  Strab. 
viii.  388.  which  itfelf  did  not  exift  long,  but  was  deltroyed  by 
Cleomcnes,  king  of  Sparta,  Poiyb,  v.  93. 

VL  ARGOX,IS,  (A/>7£/a.) Its  chief  town  v-a's  AR- 

GOS,  or  oftener  Argi,  the  favourite  city  of  Juno,  Virg.  ^n. 
J.  24.  fituate  on  the  river  InXchus,  which  runs  into  the  Argo- 
lic  gulf,  defended  by  two  citadels,  Liv.  xxxiv.  25.  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  Argjvi,  Ih.  often  put  for  the  Greeks  in 
general.  Tlic  harbour  of  Argos  was  Nauplia,  fo  called  from 
its  being  filled  with  fhips,  (a  rauc,  fiavisj  et  td^ico^  imp/eo^J 
Strab.  viii.  368.  near  which  was  Temenium^  where  Temenus^ 
the  firft  of  the  Heraclidse,  th.rt  reigned  at  Argos,  was  buried, 
lb.  South  of  this  was  the  lake  of  Li  rna,  where  Hercules  flew 
the  dreadful  Hydra,  and  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  lb.  &  371. 
abounding  in  fifli,  Virg.  ^,n.  xii.  5 1 8.  Near  Lerna  was  the 
fountain  Amynonc,  Strab.  ib.;  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  240. 

North  of  Argos  flood  MYCLNiK,  the  city  of  Agamemnon, 
Virg.  JEn.  vi.  838.  Both  Mycenne  and  Argos  are  celebrated 
for  their  breed  of  horfes,  Horat.  od.  i.  7.  9.  After  Agamem- 
non, Myccnx  funk  in  its  importance,  till  at  lafl  it  was  dellroy- 

cd  by  the  Argives,  Sir/ib.  viii.  377. Nonli-welt  of  this  was 

Nemea  ;  and  near  it  a  grove,  where  the  Nemean  games  were 
celebrated  every  three  years.  Here  Hercules  is  faid  to  have 
(lain  the  Nemoran  lion,  Ib. 

Near  Mycenae  was  Tiryns,  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  Homer.  II.  ii. 
(56.  the  birth-place  of  Hercules,  whence  lie  is  called  Tvrin- 
THIUS,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  662.  viii.  228.;  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  66.  268. 
xii.  564.  TiRYNTHius  HFRos,  Ovid.  Mt't.  vii.  410.  his  mo- 
ther Alcmena,  Tirynthia,  /'.  vi-  112.  and  his  arrows,  Ti- 
RYNTHIA  TELA,  lb.  xiii.  401.  This  town  was  alfo  dcftroyed 
by  the  Argives,  Pan/an.  ii.  i  7. 

At   tlie  bottom   of  the   Argolic  gulf,  on  the  north,  ftood 
TROEZEN  or  Troczcnej  the  refidence  of  Pittheus^  the  grand- 
father 
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father  of  THESEUS,  ( Pitthha  regnoy  Ovid.  ep.  iv.  107). 
where  tliat  hero  was  educated,  whence  Ls-Ltx  his  compa- 
nion is  called  Tro  zrnius  h  pros,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  566.  It 
was  named  from  its  founder  Troezen,  the  fon  of  Pelops,  and 
brother  of  Pitthcus,  who  fuccecded  him,  Strab.  viii.  374. 
To  this  pl^pe  and  to  Salamis  the  Athenians,  when  they  left 
their  city  upon  the  mvafion  of  Xerxes,  conveyed  their  wives 
and  children,  arxd  moft  valuable  effects,  Neh.  Tkemifl.  2.;  C/V. 
Off.  iii.  11.  Oppofitc  to  Troezen^  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
land,  is  the  iiland  Caladria,  where  Demofthenes,  being  pur- 
fued  by  his  enemies,  put  an  end  to  his  days  by  poifon  *,  Strab* 
ih. 

Weft  from  Troczen,  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  was  EPIDAIJ- 
RUS,  five  miles  from  which  ftood  the  famous  temple  of  -^S- 
CUL\PIITS,  Liv.  xlv.  28.*,  Plin.  iv.  5.  whence  hj  is  called 
Epidaurius,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  3.  21. 

At  no  great  diftance  from  Troczen  was  the  promontory  ScyU 
launty  fo  called  from  Scylla  the  daughter  of  Nifus  being  buried 
there,  and  the  port  Bucephalasj  Paufan.  ii.  34.;  Strab.  viii. 
373.  both  which  fomc  place  on  the  Saronic,  and  fome  on  the 
Argolic  gulph.  Near  Scyllnsum  was  the  town  Hermio/iey  from 
which  there  was  faid  to  be  a  fhort  defcent  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions,, and  therefore  no  money  was  put  in  the  mouth  of  thofe 
who  died  to  pay  Charon  for  freignt,  ffiaulum.j  The  inhabi- 
tants were  called  Halieisy  becaufe  they  lived  in  a  great  mca- 
fure  by  filhing,  Strab.  ib* 


GR-.ECIA    PROPRIA. 

GRiECiA  Propria  was  bounded  on 'the  nortli  by  mount  0- 
thrys  and  Oeta,  which  divided  it  from  TheiTaly ;  on  the  weft, 
by  the  river  Achelzusy  from  Epire  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Co^ 
ritith'mn  and  Saronic  gulphs,  and  the  Iphmus  of  Corinth y  from 
Peioponnefus  ;  and  on  ttie  eaft,  by  the  JEgean  fca^  from  Afia. 

It  was   divided  into   feven  parts,  Attica  y  Alegar  Is  y  Ba:o^ 

tioy  Phocisy  Locrisy  Dorisy  and  JEtolla. 

I.  ATTICA  was  anciently  called  Atthis,  JJttea  or  Acl2'y 
from  its  maritime  fituation  ;  its  capital,  ATHEN-^1,  Athens, 
now  Setincs,  the  fchool  of  polite   learning,  arts,  and  fclcncej;. 

*  Here  was  held  a  ccnvcnrion  of  the  deputic*  o^  fcvcral  ftates,  which  Strabo 
calls  of  the  Amphidyons.  CA/fctfutrwov/aTif,)  viii  374.  bur  different  from  the  gc- 
Bcral  sUTcmbly  t^  that  uamc,  hirid  at  Dejjphi  and  1  herincpylx,  U.  ix.  420. 

Descriptiom 
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Description  of  ATHENS. 

The  city  of  Athens  at  firft  confided  of  nothing  but  the 
citadely  built  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  dxtj  Jladia,  or  feven 
miles  and  a  half  round,  called  CECROPIA,  from  CecropSj 
the  firft  king  of  Athens,  afterwards  ATHENE,  as  it  is 
thought^  from  the  Greek  name  of  Minerva,  *AS^>ynf,)  and  by 
way  of  eminence,  woKtc  or  aarv.  the  city,  Strah.  ix.  p.  39(5. 
When,  from  the  increafe  of  inliabitants,  the  lower  grounds 
were  built  on,  the  citadel  was  called  Acropolis ^  or  i  ara  woKsg, 

the  upper  city ;  and  the  buildings  in  the  plain  n  xaru  ^roxiCj 
the  lower  city  *. 

The  citadel  was,  in  after  times,  furrounded  with  a  ftrong 
wall,  of  which  one  part  was  built  by  Cimon,  and  another  by 
fome  Peiaf^i  f ,  who  lived  at  the  bottom  of  the  citadel,  Paufan. 
1.  28.  There  was  but  one  entrance  to  the  citadel  by  ftairs. 
The  veftibules  to  it,  called  Proptuea,  were  built  of  white 
marble,  and  are  faid  to  have  coft  2012  talents,  i.  e.  L.  452,700^ 
Suidas  in  UfcwK.  Their  fplendid  ornaments  are  defcribed 
by  Paufahias,  i.  22. 

In  the  citadel  were  fcveral  magnificent  edifices,  the  chief  of 
which  was  tlie  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Parthen6n^  (quafi 
sedes  virginumy)  either  becaufe  that  goddefs  was  a  virgin,  or 
becaufe  it  was  dedicated  by  the  daughters  of  Ereftheus,  who 
were  virgins,  '^rajS^tro/,)  Paufan.  i.  24.  viii.  41.  It  was  burnt 
by  the  Perfians,  and  rebuilt  with  the  fined  marble  by  Pericles, 
lb.  &  Strab.  ix.  395.  It  is  ftill  ftanding,  and  juftly  efteemed 
one  of  the  noblefl  remains  of  antiquity,  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  one  feet  broad, 
and  fixty-nine  feet  high  J. 

In 

*  When  the  Athenians,  upon  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  in  confequence  of  ao 
anfwer  of  the  pricftcfs  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  "  That  tbey  JhwU  drfend  tbemfei'vm 
*'  hy  •zvtKxien  tval/sf''  had,  agreeably  to  the  interpretation  of  Thcmiftocles,  Nt^, 
3.  betaken  themielves  to  their  (hips;  fome  underftanding  the  oradc  literally, 
fortified  the  citad;rl  with  a  (Irong  wooden  pallifade,  and  remaining  there,  made 
a  vigorous  refiftance  againfl  the  Perfians,  till,  overpowered  by  numbers,  they 
cither  threw  thcmfclvcs  over  the  wall,  or  were  fhun  by  the  enemy,  Herodoi, 
viii.  5 1 . — 5 4 . ;   Paufan.  \.  1%. 

f  The  Pclafgi  were  fo  named  from  their  wandering,  {iiro  ntc  rxavwf,)  Strai, 

«.  397. 

\  From  whatever  quarter  a  perfon  came  to  Athens,  this  fplendid  edifice  wat 

to  be  fcen.    The  two  architct^  employed  by  Periclci  in  building  it  wer^. 
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lii  tins  temple  was  the  celebrated  coloiTal  ftatue  of  Minerva^ 
made  by  Phidias^  under  the  diredion  of  Pericles ^  twenty. fix 
cubits,  or  thirty-nine  feet  high,  of  gold  and  ivory ;  forty  ta- 
lents of  gold  were  ufed  in  making  it,  fuppofed  to  be  worth 
!*•  123,500  of  our  money  J  others  make  it  more. 
.  Oh  tlie  iliield  of  Minerva,  Phidias  made  a  portrait  of  him- 
felf,  Cic.  Tufc,  i.  15.  fo  artfully,  that  it  could  not  be  removed 
without  deltroying  the  whole,  Id.  Orot.  71. 

There  was  in  the  citadel  a  number  of  ftatues  in  honour  of 
rMinerva ;  among  the  reft,  one  which  was  believed  to  have  fal- 
len from  heaven.     It  was  (hapelefs,  and  made  of  olive  wood, 
Pauf,  i.  26.     ^rhis  image  was  held  in  the  greateft  veneration. 
The  different  diftridts  or  boroughs  (Ivifi^i)  of  Attica  had  eacii 

gods  peculiar  to  themfelves,  but  they  all  concurred  in  worfiiip- 
pitig  Minerva,  Ibid.  There  was  an  image  of  brafs  erefted  to 
■  Minerva  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  from  the  fpqils  oT  the 
Perfians,  which  was  alfolhe  work  of  Phidias,  lb.  26- 
SrThe  Athenians  erefted  ftatues  in  the  citadel  and  other  parts 
of  the  city^  not  only  in  honour  of  the  gods,  but  alfo  of  their 
moft  difti^guiftied  citizens  ;  as,  MtltiadeSf  Themjfiocles,  -^i^if" 
tides,  CirnGtiy  XanthippuSy  Pericles^  Canon,  AlcibiadeSj  Thrafy^ 
hUlusj  Timotheusy  Jphicrates,  Phocion,  &c.  which  was  a  great 
incentive  to  virtue. 

In  the  veftibule  of  the  Parthenon  was  to  be  feen  the  throne 
with  filver  feet,  on  which  Xerxes  placed  himfelf  to  view  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  DetnqJIh.  in  Timocr. 

Adjoining  to  the  ParthenSn  was  the  public  treafury,  called 
OpiJ}hod(SmoSy  becanfe  built  behind  the  temple.  It  was  fur- 
rounded  with  a  double  wall ;  and  treafurers,  chofen  annually 
by  lot,  depofited  there  the  fums  entrufted  to  them  by  the  fc- 
nate.  The  chief  of  tlie  Pi-ytunesy  or  the  prefident  of  the  fe- 
nate,  who  was  changed  every  day,  had  the  charge  of  the  key, 
Pcllt/x.  viii.  8.  The  treafurers,  having  once  embezzled  the 
public  money,  burnt  this  edifice  to  the  ground  to  conceal  their 
villainy,  Demq/fh.  in  Timocrat.  i^  Scholiafl. 

The  Athenians  at  firft  paid  the  chief  attention  to  hufbandry, 
particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  but  afterwards  alio 
to  commerce.  They  therefore  built  a  joint  temple  to  Minerva 
and  Neptune,  with  a  chapel  confecrated  to  each.  On  the  one 
fide  was  the  olive-tree,  which  fprang  out  of  the   earth  at  the 

IBiMu*  and  CalUctatet.  It  had  a  double  portico  on  the  two  frontf,  and  a  fingle 
one  on  each  fide.  Along  the  exterior  face  of  the  nave,  or  body  of.  the  temple, 
nini  a  frieze  or  architrave,  in  which  is  reprcfcntcd  a  prcwcCion,  in  hotiour  of 
M^crva,  io  Ce  moll  beautiful  bnjfo  relievo. 

O  o  command" 


apo  Defcription  of  Athens. 

command  of  Minerva;  and  on  the  other  a  fountain  of  fait 
water,  faid  to  have  been  produced  by  the  ftroke  of  Neptune's 
trident.  Thefe  alluded  to  the  conteft  recorded  in  fable  be- 
tween thefe  two  divinities,  about  giving  name  to  the  city, 
Hvgin.  164.  and  this  common,  temple,  to  the  joint  homage 
which  the  Athenians  afterwards  paid  to  both,  Herodot.  viii, 
55.;  Paufan.  i.  26. 

In  this  temple,  before  the  ftatue  of  Minerva,  was  fufpend* 
ed  a  famous  golden  lamp,  the  work  of  Calimachus,  who  hurt 
his  performances  by  ftriving  too  much  .to  make  them  pcrfeft, 
Paufan.ibid.  &  PUn.  xxxiv.  8./.  i^.Jiti. 

The  numerous  temples,  ftatues,  and  other  monuments  in 
the  citadel,  have  been  defcribed  by  various  authors,  particular- 
ly by  Paufanias,  i.  22.  23.  &c. 

Of  the  temples  in  the  lower  city,  the  mod  remarkable,  and 
indeed  one  of  the  mod  magnificent  in  the  ancient  world,  was 
that  of  Jupiter  Olympiusy  Liv.  xli.  20.  It  was  fupported  on 
marble  columns,  the  firft  that  were  built  -in  Athens,  and  which 
Sylla  afterwards  carried  to  Rome,  Plin.  xxxvi.  6./  5.  The 
temple  was  lowr  Jladiiy  or  half  a  mile,  in  circuit.  It  was  found- 
ed by  Pififlratus  ;  fome  fay,  by  Deucalion,  Paufatu  i.  18.  but 
not  finifhed  tiil  the  time  of  Adrian,  about  feven  hundred  years 
after.  That  emperor,  who  greatly  favoured  Athens,  com- 
pleted it,  and  added  to  it  a  library  and  gymtiaftunij  in  which 
laft  were  one  hundred  columns  of  Lybian  marble.  He  alfo 
adorned  the  city  with  feveral  other  works,  lb. 

Some  veftiges  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  are 
fuppofed  to  remain,  but  antiquarians  differ  about  their  fitua- 
tion  ;  Thucydides  fays  it  ftood  on  the  fouth  of  the  citadel,  ii. 

Among  the  principal  edifices  in  Athens  was  the  temple  of 
Thefeus,  built  by  Cimon,  fome  years  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  of  the  Doric  order,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  with 
a  beautiful  portico  around  it.  Its  ornaments  are  defcribed, 
Paiif.u  17.  It  is  flill  ftanding  entire  j  fo  alfo,  in  a  great 
meafure,  is  the  Pantheon  or  ten) pie  dedicated  to  all  the  gods ; 
a  magnificent  building,  fupported  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
marble  pillars  .  on  the  outHdc  was  engraved  the  hiftory  of  the 
gods,  and  above  the  principal  gate  flood  two  horfes,  carved  by 
Praxiteles. 

Near  the  citadel  wps  the  temple  of  Caftor  and  Pollux,  where 
(laves  were  exnofcvl  to  fale  *,  an.:  juft  at  the  bottom  of  the  citadel 
was  the  temple  of  Apollo  anvl  fan,  Pattfan,  i.  28. In  the 
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fame  quarter  were  the  Prytaneum  *,  a  place  where  thofe  wha 
had  merited  well  of  the  ftate  were  fupported  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  C/V.  Ofat.  i.  54.;  fee  alfo  Liv.  xli.  20.  —  the  Odeuntf 
or  mufical  theatre,  builc  by  Pericles,  where  the  competitions 
between  the  different  performers  for  pre-eminence  were  heldf 
Paufan.  i.  20.  —  and  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus^  at  the  fouth-ealt 
angle  of  the  citadel,  in  which  tragedies  and  comedies  were  rc- 
prefented.  The  ruins  of  it  ftill  exift.  It  Hood  at  the  termina- 
tion of  what  was  called  the  Street  of  the  Tripods y  from  brazen 
tripods  dedicated  there  by  the  victors,  each  with  an  infcription, 
Paufan»  i.  20. 

Near  the  citadel  was  a  fountain  called  Cal/irrhoe,  the  watef 
of  which  they  ufed  before  marriage,  and  in  other  facred  rites, 
Thucydidl  ii.  13. 

On  an  eminence,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  citadel,  was 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Areopagus^  Herodot.  viii^  52.  the 
mod  ancient  tribunal  of  judges  at  Athens,  famous  for  its  up- 
right deciflons,  Cic,  Ail*  i.  9.  &  13./  14.  faid  to  be  fo  called, 
becaufe  Mars  was  the  fird  criminal  tried  before  it  f.  It  was 
inftituted  by  Cccrops,  and  its  power  enlarged  by  Solon.  Pe- 
ricles leflened  its  authority,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  ftate, 
Plutarch,  in  vita  ejus. 

Oppofite  to  the  Areopap^us,  or  the  hill  of  Mars ^  was  ano- 
ther eminence  called  PNYX,  where  the  aflcmblies  of  the  peo- 
ple ufed  fometimes  to  meet. 

But  the  divifion  of  Athens  moft  frequently  mentioned  was 
that  called  CERAMICUS,  from  the  pottery  work  or  earthen 
ware  made  in  that  place,  Plin,  xxxv.  12./.  45.  faid  to  have 
been  invented  by  Covxcus,  lb.  vii.  56.  or  from  Cerainlcus^  the 
fon  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  Paufan.  i.  3.  but  there  was  ano« 
ther  place  of  this  name  without  the  city. 

In  the  Cerainicus  was  tlic  Forum  or  market-place,  a  large 
fquare  where  the  people  ufed  to  afiemble,  and  where  commo- 
dities were  cxpofed  to  fale.  It  was  furroumled  with  temples 
and  various  public  buildings.  Of  the  porticoes,  two  were  re- 
markable ;  the  one  called  the  portico  of  the  Herw^y  from 
three  ftatues  of  Hirmcs  or  Mercury  ;  and  the  other  Toecile, 
(Tc/x;>.>r,  fc.  rT:a,  varia  f^j-^iruSyJ  from  the  various  cn[;r.\w i:\gs 
and  pidurcs  on  it.  In  the  Ir.ttcr,  Zcno,  the  philofoplier,  ufed 
to  teach,  whence  his  foliuv/crs  were  ftylcd  Stoics. 

*  » 

•   { ^aji  TTv'.v  TUfJiti  ov,   tr'itid prcvipiunr'ium.) 

t  (Aft<5f  r.r'>c.r,)  called  byjuvrn-l,  Cwk.a  Mrtis  \\.  loi.  and  by  Tac:« 
tu»,  Areum  Judicium,  Annal.  ii.  55.  il»c  j'J-j'*,  Ano^ngita^  C  BilS.  ll* 
diYin  i.  2j. 

Q  o  2  Collectors 
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ColIe£[ors  attended,  in  the  forum  to  receive  the  duties  laiii 
on  every  thing  that  was  fold,  and  magiftrates  to  fuperintend 
what  pafTed.  If  any  one  reproached  another  with  the  mean- 
nefs  of  his  trade,  or  ufed  falfehood  for  the  purpofe  of  exa^iion^ 
ke  was  punifhable  by  law. 

A  certain  part  of  the  city,  from  its  wetnefs,.  was  called  the 
MarJbeSy  (xttxfoii^  wlitre  was  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  Thucydiik 
ii.  13.  on  the  eaft  fide,  oppofrte  to  that  part  where  the  river 
Iliflus  ran  near  the  walls.  On  the  weft  of  the  city,  at  fomc 
diftancc,  ran  the  Cephiflus  v.  Cephlfus^  or  Erid^nus^  Pau£uu 
i..  19.     Both  tlieCe  ftreams  united  below  the  city. 


HARBaiJRS    rf  ATHENS. 


Athens  had  three  harbours,  the  Piraus,  Munichla^  and 
Phalerum  *.  The  firft^  PIRJEUS,  was  fortified  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Themiftocles,  with  a  wall  inclofing  both  the  town  and 
harbour,  fixty  ftadia,  or  feven  miles  and  a  half  in  length  ;  and 
forty  cubits,  or  fixty  feet  in  height.  Themiftocles  wiflied  to 
make  it  eighty  cubits  high,  Thucydid.  L  93.  Its  thicknefs  was 
greater  than  the  fpace  occupied  by  two  waggons.  It  was  built 
of  huge  fquare  ftones,  faftened  on  the  outfide  by  iron  and 
kadcn  cramps.  This  liarbour  confifted  of  three  parts,  called 
Cauthai'usy  Aphrodiftum^  and  Zea ;  tlie  firft,  from  an  ancient 
hero ;  the  fecond,  from  the  goddefs  Ytrnus,  who  had  there 
two  temples;  and  the  third,  from  bread-corn.  This  work 
Themiftocles  effefted  with  great  addrefs,  contrary  to  the  io- 
clinntion  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  he  did  that  of  furround- 
ing  the  city  with  walls,  and  with  confiderable  hazard  to  him- 
felf,  Nep»  in  vit.  6.  &  7.*,  Fluiarch,  There  were  in  this  port 
five  porticoes,  which,  communicating  with  one  another,  form- 
ed one  great  one,  called  Matra  Stony  or  the  long  portico. 

MUNICHIA^  or  Fcrtus  Munuhiusy  lay  a  little  eaft  of  A- 
thens,  forming  a  kind  of  promontory  or  peninfula,  Strab.  ix. 
395.  and  naturally  a  place  of  great  ftrength  ;  for  which  reafon 
the  Lacedemonians,  when  they  reduced  Athens,  placed  a  gar- 
rifon  in  it. 

•  The  Piraus,  Piraum  or  Firaa^  'Orum^  Cic.  Att.  vii.  3.  quafi  ^tpav  r»c 
•xrifc,  ilira  littut^  as  having  been  aiiciently  ai*  iiland,  Strai.  i.  59.  five  milet 
fcum  the  Ci'»re,  i*/;.i.  ii.  85. 

PHALERUM, 
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.  PHALERUMy  V,  -fl,  -orttmy  or  Portus  Phalereus^  was  an- 
ciently the  only  port  of  Athens.  It  was  nearer  the  city  tlian 
the  other  two,  but  fmall  and  incommodious,  Nep.  Theni.  6. 

Thefe  harbours  were  joined  to  the  city  by  two  walls,  called 
the  long  ni;alls ;  the  one,  extending  from  the  Plraus^  on  tHc 
north-weft,  to  tlie  gates  of  the  city,  forty  ftadia,  about  five 
miles ;  planned  by  Themiftocles,  and  executed  under  the  ad- 
niiniftration  of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  Thucydid.  i.  107.  ii.  13. 
the  other,  on  tlie  fouth-eaft,  from  the  city  to  the  Portus  Phale^ 
TiuSi  not  quite  fo  long,  only  thirty-five  ftadia,  lb.  On  thefc 
^walls  were  a  number  of  towers,  which,  after  the  city  came  to 
"be  crowded  with  inhabitants,  were  converted  into  dwellingr 
lioufes. 

Lyfander,  when  he  took  Athens,  demoliflied  thefe  waHs, 
JPlutarch.\  but  they  were  afterwards  rebuilt,  Nep.  in  Timoth*  4.. 
.&  Plutarch,  in  Cimon.  They  were  not,  however,  ftanding  ivk 
the  days  of  Strabo,  when,  he  informs  us,  the  Pirxus  was  r«- 
4uccd  to  a  contemptible  village  *,  ix.  395. 


Principal  GYMNASIA  near  Athens, 

A  Gymnnftum  was  a  large  edifice,  confifting  of  various  parts^ 
fit  to  contain  many  thoufands  of  people  at  once,  with  proper 
places  for  the  youth  to  perform  their  ditTcrent  cxercifcs  ;  anJ 
apartments  for  philofophers,  rhetoricians,  and  all  the  profeflbrs 
of  the  liberal  arts  to  deliver  tlicit  Icclures  ;  furrounded  with  -a 
ga;^icn  and  facred  grove. 

There  were  feveral  Gymnafiay  or  places  of  exercifc,  in  and 
near  Athens  j  the  chief  were,  the  Academi^iy  Lycittmy  and  Cj» 
nofarges. 

•  The  circumference  of  the  trails  of  Athens,  built  by  the  tdvice  of  ThcmiP 
tocles,  was,  accorvling^  to  Thucydidcs,  ii.  13.  and  his  fcholhkd,  only  fixty  fta« 
dia,  or  fcvcii  miles  and  a  half,  which  is  nut  more  than  ch'it  of  the  Piraeus  ami 
Mnnichia ;  whence  probably,  as  well  as  for  other  rcafcns,  it  is,  that  Nepos, 
fpeaking  oi  tlie  PiV^rw,  fays,  th^t  it  equalled  the  city  in  di^^nity,  and  furpuffecf 
it  in  utility,  ^htmiji.  6.  The  circumference  of  the  city,  inclodlng  the  Pinsus 
and  Muntchia,  is  commonly  computed  at  one  hundred  and  fcventy-eif^ht  iladia» 
ur  twenty*two  miles  and  a  quarter,  whcnee  Ariftides  makes  it  a  day's  journey* 
But  upon  an  attcLtive  perulal  otThucydides,  this  computation  apjicars  not  to 
be  quite  corredl ;  for  by  it  allowance  is  indeed  made  for  the  diftaiice  between 
the  two  points,  where  the  wall  of  Pirsus  on  the  one  fide,  and  titat  of  Phalerum 
on  the  other,  terminated  in  tlie  city-wall,  which  the  fchoiiafl  on  Thucy.lidci 
makes  to  be  fevcntoen  ftaciia,  but  no  aliowcncc  is  made  for  the  dif^socc  betwceo 
the  points  where  thefe  walls  joined  the  wall  of  PirAua. 

The 
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The  ACADEMIA  was  only  about  fix  ftadia  north-weft 
from  the  gate  of  the  city  called  Dipyhn^  in  a  tra£l  of  ground 
called  Ceramicus  *.  It  was  named  from  one  Academus^  whofc 
property  it  had  formerly  been,  Paufan.  i.  29. ;  Hefych.  &  Suid. 
It  contained  a  gymnaftum^  a  garden,  and  a  grove,  furrounded 
with  walls,  and  adorned  with  delightful  covered  walks.  The 
plane-trees  here  were  remarkable  for  their  height,  Pl'tn.  xii.  i, 
yi  5.  Near  this  Plato  had  his  refidence,  on  a  farm  belonging  to' 
himfelf.  In  the  academy  he  taught  his  fcholars,  whence  his 
followers  were  called  Academes.  Such  decorum  was  obferyed 
in  this  place,  that  it  is  faid  to  have  been  forbidden  even  to 
laugh  in  it  f  j  ^lian,  iii.  35. 

The  LYCEUM  lay  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  city,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Iliflus.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  named  from 
LYCIUS  or  Lycus,  the  fon  of  PandTon,  who  gave  name  to 
Lycla  in  Afia,  from  his  fettling  there,  Paufan,  i.  19.;  Strah* 
xii.  573.  xiv.  667.;  Herodot.  i.  173.  vii.  77.  Here  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  whence  that  god  was  called  LYCIUS, 
Paufatu  ibid.  The  Lyceum  was  thought  more  healthful  than 
the  Academia.  On  which  account  Plato,  being  advifed  by  the 
phyficians  to  remove  to  it,  faid,  that  he  would  not  remove, 
even  to  the  top  of  mount  Athos,  to  procure  the  greated  lon- 
gevity, ^lian.  ix.  10.  Ariftotle,  the  fcholar  of  Plato,  after 
his  return  to  Athens  from  the  tuition  of  Alexander,  finding 
the  academy  occupied  by  Xenocratcs,  chofe  the  Lyceum  as 
the  place  for  his  fchool ;  and  becaufe  he  taught  thofe  who  at- 
tended him  walking,  (^ej^/iraTcyr,)  or  in  the  Peripaios  or  walk- 
ing place  of  the  Lyceum,  hence  he  was  called  the  PERIPA- 
TETIC, Diogen.  Laert.  v.  i.  and  his  followers  Peripatetics, 
Cic.  Acad,  i.  4.J  Fin,  iii.  2.  I2.  &c. 

•  In  the  part  of  Ceaimlcus  next  the  city  there  were  a  gjrcat  many  tombs, 
particularly  of  fuch  a»nad  fallen  in  battle,  Paufan.  i.  29  ;  "Tbueydid,  ii.  34.;  Cic. 
Fam.  iv.  iz.;  Fin,  v.  I.     The  academy  lay  near  the  river  Cepbiflus  and  Colo* 

DOS. 

f  Plato  was  fucceedcd  in  the  academy,  firft  by  his  nephew  Speusippus,  and 
then  by  his  fcholar  XENOCRATES,  a  native  of  Chalccdon,  who  was  fo  rc- 
n^arkablc  for  his  veracity,  that  when  he  was  called  before  a  court  of  jufticc,  to 
give  his  evidtince  upon  oath,  alt  the  judges  declined  exa(Sbing  it,  and  declared 
they  would  he  fatisfied  with  his  fimpie  aiHrmation,  Laert,  iv.  7.;  Cic.  Att,  i.  16.; 
£all>.  5.;    yal.  Max.  ii.  lO.^n. 

When  the  ambalTadurs  of  Alexander  brought  him  a  prefent  ot  fifty  talents, 
he  rtjedled  it ;  but,  that  he  might  not  fccjn  to  defpife  the  liberality  of  the 
king,  he  accepted  thirty  minx,  Clc.  Tufc.  v.  32. 

Xenocrateb  was  of  unpolilhed  manners,  fo  that  Plato  ufed  to  exhort  him 
to  facrifice  to  the  graces^  FUtanb,  in  MuHq, 

Ariftotle 
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Ariftotle  continued  to  teach  here  for  twelve  years,  till  the 
death  of  Alexander;  when  being  accufed  by  Eurymedotij  a 
prieft,  of  propagating  impious  tenets,  and  apprehending  tlie 
fate  of  Socrates,  he  retired  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  he 
remained  till  he  died,  Strab.  x.  448.  in  the  fixty-third  year  of 
his  age,  B-  C.  323.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  his  native 
city  Stagira,  where  his  memory  was  honoured  w  ith  an  altar 
and  a  tomb. 

Ariftotle  was  fucceeded  by  his  fcholar  THEOPHR  ASTUS, 
who  was  fo  popular  at  Athens,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
attended  at  one  time  by  two  thoufand  fcholars,  Laert,  v.  37.' 

The  CYNOSARGES  lay  a  little  north  of  the  Lyceum,  on 
a  rifing  ground,  containing  a  gymnafium,  a  temple  of  Hercu- 
les, and  a  facred  grove,  Liv.  xxxi.  24.     It  is  faid  to  have  been 
xiamed  from  a  white  or  fwift  dog  {kuqv  d^ycc  v.  xuojy  hiv)cti,y 
"^nrhich  fnatched  away  part  of  the  facrifice  offered  to  Hercules, 
Jlefych.  &  Paufan.  i.  19.     In  this  gymnafium  foreigners,  or  ci- 
tizens of  half  blood,  that  is,  who  had  a  foreigner  for  their  mo- 
•^er,  as  Themiftocles,  performed  their  exercifes,  Plutarch,  in 
"^hemift.  princ. .  Here  ANTISTHENES,  the  philofopher,  taught 
liis  opinions ;  and  hence,  as  fome  fay,  he  was  called  the  Cynic^ 
Xaert.  vi.  13.  or,  accoiding  to  others,  from  his  fnarling  hu- 
xnour.     From  him   thofe  philofophers   diftinguifhed  by  their 
Tufticity  and  indelicacy  of  manners,  called  Cynics^  derived  tlieir 
crigin,  Cic.  Off.  i.  35.  &  41. 

The  purpole  of  Antifthenes,  however,  and  of  his  immedi- 
"Skte  fucceffors,  was  to  inculcate  the  love  of  rigid  virtue,  and  a 
contempt  of  pleafure  ;  that  every  one  ftiould  ftody  to  be,  as 
Horace  exprefles  it,  Virtutls  vera  cujlos  rigidufque  fateliesy  ep. 
i.  I.  17.  But  that  poet  feems  to  prefer  the  accommodating 
manners  of  Arijlippus  of  Cyrene^  the  contemporary  of  Antif- 
thenes, and  alfo  a  fcholar  of  Socrates,  Ih.  18.  &  17. 

So  great  was  tlie  ardour  of  Antifthenes  for  knowledge,  that 
though  he  lived  at  the  Piraus^  he  came  every  day  to  Athens, 
about  five  miles,  to  hear  the  le6lures  of  Socrates.  He  early 
difcovered  a  propenfity  to  fcverity  of  manners,  by  the  mcan- 
nels  of  his  drefs.  The  intention  of  tliis  Socrates  is  faid  to 
have  perceived,  and  to  have  faid  to  him,  "  Through  your  rags 
"  I  fee  your  vanity,"  Lneri,  vi.  8.;  j^l'ian.  ix.  35. 

Antifthenes  was  fucceeded  by  DIOGENES,  a  native  of  Si- 
nope  in  Pontus,  hence  called  Cynicus  Sinopeus,  Qv'nl.  Pont. 
\.  3.  67.  wlxoni  Antifthenes,  on  his  firft  application  to  be- 
come his  fcholar,  rcjeded  with  threats,  and  even  with  blows  5 

but 
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but  upon  his  pcrfeverance  admitted  him,  and  afterwards  made 
him  his  companion  and  friend,  JElian.  x.  16.;  Laert.  vi.  21. 

Diogenes  wore  a  coarfe  cloak,  carried  a  wallet  and  a  ftaff, 
made  the  porticoes  and  other  public  places  his  habitation,  and 
depended  upon  cafual  contributions  for  his  fubfiftence.  Being 
difappointed  in  procuring  a  cell,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a  tub 
or  large  open  vcflel,  Laert.  ib.\  Juvenal,  xiv.  308.  Alexan- 
der the  Great  is  faid  to  have  vifited  him,  and  after  converfing 
with  him,  to  have  alked,  if  there  were  any  fervice  he  could 
render  him,  "  yV/,"  fays  Diogenes,  '•  not  to  Ji^md  between  the 
^  and  the  fun  ;"  for  he  ^^'as  then  balking  himfelf :  Upon  which 
the  king  exclaimed,  ^^  If  1  were  tiot  Alexander y  I  w:uld  be  Dio^ 
<«  genes ;^  Senec.  Benef.  v.  4.^  Cic.  Tufc.  v.  32. 

The  mofl  diflinguifhed  philofopher  of  this  feft  after  Dioge- 
nes, was  CRATES,  whole  fcholar  was  ZENO,  the  founder 
of  the  Stoics.  The  moral  do£krines  of  thefe  two  fe£ts  were 
nearly  the  fame,  hence  they  are  joined  by  Juvenal,  xiii.  121. 
and  are  faid  to  differ  only  in  drefs,  (turned  dijlarej)  lb.  i%2. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Athens  were  of  three  kinds ;  citizens, 
(jTToKirai^)  fojourners  or  foreigners,  i  juirotKot,  ifiquiliniy)  and 
Haves,  (S«iiA8i.)  The  number  of  citizens,  or  of  men  able  to  bear 
arms,  in  the  time  of  Cccrops,  was  twenty  thoufand,  and  u:^- 
der  Pericles  they  were  hardly  io  many,  Plutarch,  in  Per'icle. 
By  an  account  taken  under  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  number 
of  citizens  was  twenty-one  thoufand  j  of  foreigners,  ten  thou- 
fand ;  and  of  flaves,  four  hundred  thoufand  *,  Atheus.  vi. 

The  foreigners  had  no  fhare  in  the  government,  but  each 
put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  fome  citizen,  Terent.  Eun. 
V.  9.  9.  to  whom  he  was  obliged  to  render  certain  fervices,  ua 
the  clients  at  Rome  did  to  their  patrons  f . 

*  But  fome  fuppofe  an  error  id  AthenaeuB,  and  that  the  number  of  flaves  was 
only  forty  thoufund. 

t  They  paid  annually  to  the  (late  a  tribute  of  twelve  drachmae,  (about  nine 
ihiilings,)  for  heads  of  families,  ind  fix  drachmae  for  their  wives  and  children. 
Such  as  failed  mighi  be  fold  as  Caves,  which  in  faid  to  have  l^apprned  to  Xcno- 
crares  the  philofopher ;  on  which  occafion  Demetrius  Phalereus  purchafed  him, 
and  then  gave  him  his  liberty,  l.aert.  iv.  14.;  but  Plutarch  fays  he  was  refcued 
by  Lycurgus  the  orator,  in  Flamin.  p.  ^"j^.  It  was  made  capital  for  (Irangcrf 
to  intrude  thciafclvcs  imo  the  aiTcmbhes  of  the  people. 

The 
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Th^  Athenians  treated  their  flaves  with  great  hummity. 
There  was  an  asylum  for  them  in  the  temple  of  Tiiefcus,  P/z/^i 
torch,  in  vita  ejus. 

The  Athenians^  according  to  their  fortune,  were  divided  in- 
to four  dalles,  rhofe  who  had  an  income  of  500  meJimn}y 
that  is,  meafures  of  corn  or  oil,  compofed  the  firit  clafs,  andf 
were  called  Pentacofio-medimn'u  Thofe  wlio  had  300  medimni 
of  income,  and  could  maintain  a  horfe  for  the  war,  compofed 
the  fecond  clafs,  and  were  called  Horfe-men  or  Knights.  Thofe 
who  had  only  200  medimni  compofed  the  third  clafs,  and  were 
called  Zeuglta.  Thofe  who  had  not  that  income  formed  the 
fourth  clafs,  and,  altliou^h  they  had  the  ri^ht  of  fufFrage, 
were  excluded  from  all  ollices  of  truft,  Pollux,  viii.  10.;  /Vm- 
tarchi  in  So/one. 

CeCrops  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  tribes ;  Clifthenes, 
the  chief  of  the  family  of  Aictnxoii,  who  had  contributed 
greatly  to  the  expulfion  of  Pifiilratus,  divided  them  into  ten 
tribes.  When  Demetrius,  the  (on  of  Antigonu5,  expelled  the 
Macedonians  from  Athens,  two  tribes  more  were  added. 

By  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  fovereign  power  was  velted  in  the 
people,  who  determined  every  tiling  of  importance  in  their  af-* 
femblies,  (ex)t/.e7/a/,j  where  all  the  citizens  had  an  equal 
vote,  except  fuch  as,  for  any  crime,  were  declared  infamous, 
(^ari/jiot^^  and  on  that  account  were  excluded. 

To  prepare  bufmcfs  for  the  cognifance  of  the  people,  and  to 
perform  various  other  public  funclions,  Solon  inflitutcd  a  SE- 
NATE, confining  at  firll  of  four  hundred  members,  one  hun- 
dred out  of  each  tribe  *,  and  afterwards  of  five  hundred,  when 
the  number  of  tribes  was  increafcd  to  ten,  fifty  being  chofen 
out  of  each.  The  fenators  were  all  chofen  by  lot,  and  in  like 
manner  the  perfons  who  prefidcd  in  the  fenatc,  called  PryfU" 
ties.  The  fenate  was  ele^^ted  annually,  and  the  prelident  chan- 
ged every  d^y.  When  the  tribes  were  ten  in  number,  each 
tribe  in  its  turn  furniflicd  prcfidents  for  thirty-five  days,  and 
tlie  iirft  four  tribes  for  thirty-fix  days  each,  which  made  up 
three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days,  the  length  of  a  lunar  year, 
being  that  firll  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks  *. 

The  fenate  met  every  day  except  on  feilivals.  The  place 
where  it  met  was  called  Prytan?um.  Here  the  fenators  of  that 
tribe  whofe  turn  it  was  to  prefide,  were  for  the  time  fupportcd 

•  When  the  tribes  were  made  twelve,  the  fenators  of  each  tribe  prefidcd  for 
a  month  ;  and  then  the  number  of  the  fenate  was  ilx  hundred;  but  this  did  not 
take  place  till  after  Acbexis  had  loil  its  indepeni::nce. 

P  p  Ut 
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at  ihe  public  expence.  They  divided  themfclves  into  five  ^Z^*- 
luritty  or  committees  of  ten,  and  the  feven  feniors  of  each  de* 
curia  prefidcd  alternately  for  feven  fuccellivc  days.  He  who 
was  prefidcnt  of  the  ftnatc,  prefidcd  aifo  in  the  aiFcmbly  of  the 
people  ;  and  during  the  (hort  continuance  of  his  office  was  in- 
trufted  with  the  fcal  of  the  republic,  and  with  the  keys  of  the 
citadel  and  of  the  treafury. 

The  aflemblics  of  the  people  were  eitlier  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary. There  were  four  ordinary  meetings  every  thirty- 
live  or  thirty-fix  days.  Extraordinary  alfcmblies  were  fum- 
inoncd  when  oecafion  required. 

The  afTcmblies  of  the  people  were  held  in  the  Foritm^  in  the 
Pnyxy  or  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus.  There  lay  an  appeal  to 
the  people  from  all  the  decrees  of  the  fenate  ;  but  the  people 
could  deliberate  about  nothing,  unlefs  laid  before  them  by  the 
fenate. 

The  cliief  magiftrates  of  Athens  were  the  nine  archons. 
The  firft  ardion  was  called  The  ARCHON,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, or  Epofiyrncsy  from  his  name  appearing  at  the  head  of 
all  a£ls  and  decrees  for  that  year ;  the  fecond  archon  was 
called  BaaiAiuc,  or  the  Kifig\  the  third,  the  Polonarch  :  and  the 
other  fix,  ^hefmotheta.  Thefe  archons  had  each  a  particular 
jurifdiclion.  '\  heir  perfons  were  facred.  They  wore  a  crown 
of  myrtle  as  the   fymbol   of   their  authoritv,  Pollux,  viii.  9. 

The  chief  court  of  judicature  at  Athens  was  the  Areopagus^ 
fo  called  from  the  place  of  its  meeting,  the  Areopagus^  or 
hill  of  Mars  *. 

A  guard  of  Scythir»ns,  and  other  hnrlvirians,  called  Tcxatai, 
were  maintained  by  the  puMlc,  t;)  bt  in  rcuHncfs  to  alFift  the 
magifl rates  in  execuring  tlic  fcntcnt e>  i-f  courts  of  jufbice,  and 
preferving  order  in  the  public  ;dil-mMlcs,  Pollux,  viii.  10.; 
Arijloph.  In  Achari:.  v.  54.;  ^lfu^»  v.  434.    They  were  fo  fond 

•  A  bofly  of  pritOs,  cnllcJ  iTvct'/'/.p,  jii.^.;:cd  corcfrninoj  the  Yiolation  of 
certain  f.icrca  iitc.,  par  tivul;.!  iy  o\  iJiulV  oi  C'crt-^,  ..;r:  ufuallv  with  the  grcatcft 
rigour.  Perfons  aroulfi  of  iuju'cv  w\crc  roiiutinu--.  tiitd  bctorc  courts  of  juf- 
tlcc  ;  thus  wflELhyiu*.  the  ^w.^-t,  uVi'-m.  v.  i«>  Ai-.i\a;4oras  /-^i-rt.  ii.  13.  Pro- 
t;i^;5ras  liavinc:,  in  :hv  hof^irnir.jj  t.f  it  book,  c^prciTciia  iloubi  about  the  cxift- 
fiicc  of  the  gods,  was  banished  A:!:'Mi^,  atid  1  is  books  burnt  in  the  forum, 
lAieit.  ix.  51.;  CL.  s\i\it.  D.  I.  23.  Akibi.iuo,  uj-on  a  fufpicion  of  having  mu- 
tibited  tbf  flatucs  of  Mtr-jury,  w.««  ..•ndcniied  to  die,  his  c dates  fold,  and  the 
pricfts  ordered  to  prt.r.or.nce  in;prc<:arioi>  :>;;un(l  i-ini,  AVi^.  4.;  Plui.tcL.p.  ac2. 
Fven  the  flightcil  iranf^rclTlons  r.;;?iMft  religion  were  iomctimcs  punifhcd  capi- 
tilly,  JElian.  V.  16.  &  J  7.;  l\llu}^,  ix.  6.  ^  '■^. 

of 
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of  wine  that,  <*  to  drink  like  a  Scytkiatty^  became  proverbial  for 
drinking  to  excefs,  Herodot.  vi.  84. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  moft  remarkable  laws  of 
Solon. 

In  public  diflenfions  every  citizen  was  obliged  to  take  a  fide, 
under  pain  of  banilhment,  GelL  ii.  12.;  Plutarch,  in  Solone. 

Whoever  lived  an  idle  life,  fquandcred  his  father's  property, 
or  refufed  to  fupport  his  parents  when  in  want,  was  declared 
infamous.  But  if  the  father  had  neglefted  to  breed  his  fon  to 
fome  trade,  the  fon  was  not  bound  to  maintain  his  father,  al- 
though in  want.  Children  born  of  a  courtezan  were  alfo  ex- 
empted from  this  obligation.  It  was  incumbent  on  members 
of  the  Areopagus  to  inquire  by  what  means  every  perfon  fub- 
[ifted ;  which  regulation  is  thought  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians,  Herodot.  ii.  i77-;  Diodor,  up.  70. 

Young  women,  unlcfs  heireffes,  brought  no  fortune  to  their  ■ 
hufbands,  but  three  fuits  of  cloaths,  and  fome  moveables  of 
little  value,  that  marriages  might  not  be  contra£lcd  from  in- 
terefted  motives. 

An  archon  who  appeared  in  public  with  the  enfigns  of  his 
office,  in  a  (late  of  intoxication,  was  liable  to  be  put  to  death, 
Laert.  in  Solon.  §  57. 

Children  whofe  parents  had  fallen  in  the  fervice  of  thcic 
country,  were  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expence  till  the  age 
of  twenty-one. 

He  who  kept  company  with  difTolute  women,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  fpcak  in  the  afl'eniblies  of  the  people. 

Thofe  who  had  no  children  might  leave  their  goods  to  whom 
they  pleafed ;  which  was  not  formerly  the  cafe,  but  the  next 
heirs  always  fuccecdcd. 

It  was  prohibited  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  dead ;  and  Ilkewifc  to 
revile  the  living  at  ilicred  folemnitics,  in  courts  of  juitice, 
or  at  the  public  fpe^lacles. 

Solon  made  no  law  againfl  parricide,  to  render  that  crime 
die  more  an  object  of  horror,  by  fuppofing  it  impoIFible,  C/V. 
Rofc.  25. 

The  lav^s  of  Solon  were  written  on  wooden  tables,  Gell.  ii. 
12.  and  expofcd  to  the  view  of  the. citizens.  The  people  bound 
themfclvcs  by  an  oath  to  ob  erve  them  for  an  hundred  years- 
Solon  then  left  Athens  and  went  into  foreign  countries,  where 
he  remained  for  ten  years,  Plutarch. 

r  p  2  Difrtpllo^ 
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Defcription  of  the  Country  5/' ATTICA,  and  of  the  other  Divi/ions 

eZ-GR-^CIA  PROPRIA. 


The  cliief  mountains  in  Attica  were,  Hymettus,  near 
Athens,  fiimoiLS  for  producing  honey,  Paufan.  i.  32.;  Horat. 
od.  ii.  6.  14.;  5/7/.  ii.  '2.  15.  therefore  compared  to  Hybia  In 
Sicily,  5/7.  xiv.  200.;  MartiaL  vii.  87.  8.   alfo   for  producing 

marble*,   Strnb.   ix.   399.;  Plin,   xxxvi.    3.  &  5.  xvii.  i. 

Penteljcus,  likewife  famous   for   its   marble   quarries,  Pau^ 

fan,   ii.  32.;   Strab.  ib.\   Cic.  Att,   i.   8. La.  Rius,  v.  ^ium, 

near  the  promontory  of  Sun.umy  where  were  filver  mines, 
whence  the  Athenians  derived  a  confiderable  revenue,  Thucydid. 
ii.  55.  vi.  91.  and  which  Tliemifloclcs  prevailed  on  them  to 
appropriate  to  the  buihiing  of  (hips,  Plutarch,  in  vita  ejus^ 
/>•  113.;  Herodot,  vii.  144.  Thefe  mines  had  failed  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  ib:d,\  fo  Paufanias  fays,  i.  i. The  other  moun- 
tains were,  Brilejfusy  MigtaleiiSy  Icariu  ,  Lycabettus^  Plin.  iv.  7. 
and  Panics  or  Parncthusy  all  of  them  fruitful  in  timber  and 
olives,  fomc  of  them  in  wine,  ^tat,  Tkeb,  xii.  620. 

About  ten  miles  north-cad  of  Athens  flood  MARATHON, 
famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Perfians  by  Miltiades,  Strab,  ix. 
399  A  foldier  ran  from  the  field  of  battle  to  carry  the  news 
to  Athens,  but  was  fo  fpent  when  he  reached  the  place,  that, 
having  uttered  thefe  words,  Xa/^tT£,  yonf^ouiv.  Rejoice^  we  are 
conqticrorsy  he  fell  down  and  expired,  Plutarch,  de  gloria  Athcn, 
7.  Thofe  who  fell  in  the  battle  had  fmall  columns  erefted 
over  their  tombs,  with  their  names  infcribed,  Paufan,  i.  32. 
Near  Marathon  was  a  marfli,  where  many  of  the  Perfians,  oe- 
ing  entangled  in  their  flight,  were  flain,  lb,\  moil  of  them  re- 
treated to  their  fliips,  fcveral  of  which  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Athenians!,  Hcrcdrj,  vi.  115. 

Sixty  ftadia,  or  fcvcn  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Marathon, 
on  the  fouth   arm  of  tiie  EuvlpiiSy  flood   tlie  village  or  town 

•  Hence  trrha  H\*nctfia^  crofs  beams  or  pieces  of  Hvmettlan  marble,  Herat, 
il.  18.  3  Sor.:c  take  t)^'.'<s  for  bLunis  of  wood  from  Hymctius;  but  Pliny  alfo 
has  tt\i!cs  ex  n:jfr?:oic.   \\\\\.  u.  f.  14. 

f  On  this  occafion  the  'orawrv  f»f  one  Cyt^evyruj  I"*  particularly  cxtolIeJ,  who, 
I^avin^  fciztd  a  fliin  with  I'oth  liis  hands,  and  they  beinjj  cut  off,  took  hold  of 
it  Willi  hJH  te-cib,  j'yilht.  il.  o.;  hut  Hcr'^dotus  takc«  no  notice  of  the  btrer  cir- 
cumOance,  vi  114.  "  A  fimilar  ir.lhr.cc  is  recorded  of  one  icilius  at  Marfeilles, 
ifu:t,  Jul.  (53. 

Rbamnus^ 
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RhamnuSj  near  which  was  a  temple  of  Nemesis,  the  avenger 
of  infolencc,  (exofa  verba  fuperha  Dea^)  hence  called  Rham- 
NUSiA,  Ovid.  Trijl.  V.  8.  9.  and  in  it  a  ftatue  of  that  goddefe, 
made  by  Phidias  out  of  a  blocic  of  Parian  marble^  which  the 
Perfians  had  brought  to  ere£l  as  a  trophy  of  their  vi6lory  over 
the  Atheniansi  fo  confident  were  they  of  fuccefs  *,  Faufan. 

i.  33- 

About  an  hundred  ftadia,  or  tweh'e  miles  and  a  half  north- 

eaft  from  Athens,  was  the  ftrong  fort  PHYLE,  the  firfl:  place 

feized  on  by  Thrafybulus  with  only  thirty  men,  when  he  freed 

Athens  from  tfhc  thirty  tyrants,  who  had  been  fet  over  that 

city  by  Lyfander,  Diodor.  xiv.  32.;  Nep.  in  Thraf^b.  2. 

Weft  from  this,  and  only  fixty  ftadia  from    Athens,  was 

ACHARNjiE,  tlic  chief  borough  (Sw^oc,  pagns^)  of  Attica, 
where  the  tyrants  encamped  when  they  marched  againft  Thri- 
fybuius,  Diodar,  ib.  and  where  formerly  the  Lacedjemonians, 
under  their  king  Archidamus,  encamped,  when  they  made  am 
irruption  into  Attica,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefiaa 
war,  Thucydid,  ii.  19.  &c. 

Weft  from  Athens,  and  fouth-weft  from  Acharnx,  was 
ELEUSIS,  V.  -/;/,  towards  Miegaray  famous  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  myfteries  of  Ceres,  C;V.  AV//.  D,  i,  42.  Spartian.  in 
HadriaNOy  13.  whence  the  town  is  called  Ce;reali3  Eleusin, 
Ovid,  ep.  4.  67.  and  the  goddefs  hcrfelf,  Eleusinia  mater, 
Virg.  C.  i.  163.  Here  was  a  temple  of  Trptolemusy  the  fa- 
vourite of  Ceres,  whom  that  goddcfs  taught  agriculture,  PaU' 
fan.  i.  38.  The  plain  between  Elcufis  and  Acharnce  was  cal- 
led Cecropia,  Tbiirydid.  ii.  19.  The  boundary  between  At- 
tica and  Boeoiia  was  mount  CI  TH-^RON,  Pan  fun,  il\ 

Among  the  boroughs  {(fn^uct)  of  Attica  were,  Ercbiay  the 
birth-place  of  Xenophon,  Lasrt,  ii.  48.  and  Qargcttusy  the 
birth-place  of  Epicurus,  Id,  x.  i.  whence  he  is  called  finior 
Gargettius,  ^tat,  Silv.  i.  3.  94. 

On  the  road  to  Eubxa,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  fta- 
dia  from  \thens,  and  tlic  fame  diftance  from  the  confuies  of 
Boeotia,  ftood  the  fortrcfs  of  Dicet.ia,  which  the  Spartans,  by 
the  advice  of  .>  Icibiades,  fortified  to  diftrcfs  Athens  in  the 
Peloponnefian  war,  Nip.  in  Alcib,  4.  vifible  all  the  way  from 
At  liens,   Thticyd.  vii.  19. 

On  the  confmes  of  Boeotia,  near  the  Euripus,  and  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Asopus^  ftood  Orop us,    which 

•  Phiili-is  dul  nnt  ii.fcrihc  hl^  own  name  on  this  ftatue,  but  that  of  Ag'iracrX* 
tui  of  Pdros,  his  fchular  and  favourite,  tlin.  xxxvi.  5. 

Strabo 
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Strabo  places  in  Boeotia,  ix.  391.  and  Livjr  in  Attica,  xlv.  27. 
About  twelve  fladia,  or  one  mile  and  a  half  from  it,  was  the 
temple  of  Amphiaraus,  the  famous  foothfayer,  (  -rghus  Au- 
GUR^)  Horat.  o(L  ill.  16.  11.  on  the  fpot  where  he  was  faid  to 
have  been  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  Strab.  ib.  399. ; 
Diodor,  iv.  65.  Here  was  an  oracle,  which  thofe  who  confult- 
ed  were  obliged  to  abftain  from  wine  for  three  days,  and  from 
all  forts  of  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  Philofirat.  in  vit.  Apol^ 
lontiy  ii.  37-  The  other  ceremonies  are  defcribcd,  Paufan.  i. 
34.  Twenty  fladia  from  Oropus  was  the  harbour  nelphimuntj 
oppofite  to  Eretria  in  Eubcca,  the  pafTage  to  which  is  forty  fta- 
dia^  Strab.  ix.  403. 

II.  MEGARIS,  a  fmall  country  at  the  top  of  the  Saronic 
gulf,  on  the  north,  feparating  Attica  from  the  territories  of 
Corinth,  included  by  fome  in  Attica,  Pliti.  iv.  ^.f,  11.  but  by 
mod  diftinguifhed  from  it,  Strab.  ix.  pr. 

The  chief  city  was  Meg  Ah  a,  -tf,  or  plur.  -ort/my  fituate  on 
a  rifing  ground,  eighteen  fladia  from  its  harbour,  called  Ni- 
siBA,  from  Nifusy  the  fon  of  Pandlon,  king  of  Maegara,  its 
founder,  Paufati.  i.  39.  which  flood  on  the  gulph,  and  was 
conne£led  with  Megara  by  a  double  wall,  Strab.  ix.  391.  which 
the  Megarenfes  having  recovered  from  the  Athenians,  after 
being  pofTefTed  by  that  people  for  fome  time,  levelled  with  the 

ground,  Thucyd.  \.  67.  iv.  109. On  the   fide  of  Corinth, 

*  rfie  fird  town  was  CrGmmySfjj  fometimes  pofl'efTed  by  the  Me- 
garenfes, and  fometimes  by  the  Corinthians,  lb.  390.  & 
ntdcyd.  iv,  42.  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  fladia  from  Co- 
rinth, lb.  45.  Next  to  it  was  a  rugged  ridge,  called  the  Set* 
roniati  rocks,  from  one  SCI  RON,  a  noted  robber,-  flain  by 
Thcfeus,  Plutarch,  in  The/,  feven  miles  in  length,  Plin.  iv.  7. 
yi  II.  along  which  the  road  from  Attica  to  Peloponnefus  ran, 
Strab.  ix.  391. 

Tbc  other  towns  of  Mxgaris,  Paga  and  Mgijlhena^  were 
inconfiderablc,  Paufan.  i.  44. 

The  people  of  Megara  had  twenty  galleys  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  Herodot.  viii.  45.  and  three  liundred  men  at  tlie  battle 
of  Platoea,  Id.  ix.  28.  After  this  they  were  frequently  enga- 
ged in  war  with  the  Athenians,  Thucyd.  ii.  31.  iv.  66.  &c. 
Diodor.  xii.  5.  44.  &  66.  xiii.  65.  This  was  the  cafe  in  the 
time  of  Socrates  ;  but  notwithflanding,  EUCLID,  a  native  of 
M:cgara,  who  had  attended  that  philofopher  before  the  war 
bjroke  out,  ufed  fometimes  afterwards  to  come  to  Athens  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,     He  fet  out  in  the  evening,  difguifed  in 

the? 
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the  drcfs  of  a  woman,  and  having  fpent  the  night  with  Socra- 
tes, departed  before  day-break.  The  diftance  was  twenty 
miles,  Gell,  vi.  10. 

• 

III.  BCEOTIA  extended  on  the  weft  of  Attica  and  Maega- 
ris,  from  the  Euripus  to  the  Corinthian  gulph.  It  was  a  fer- 
tile country,  but  covered  with  a  thick  air,  which  was  fuppo- 
fed  to  render  the  inhabitants  dull,  Cic.  de  FatOj  4.;  Divinat. 
i.  36.  whence  Boeotum  in  crajfo  jurares  acre  natuniy  Horat.  ep. 
ii.  I.  244.;  fo  Juvenal,  x.  50.  The  Boeotians  attended  more 
to  the  improvement  of  bodily  ftrength  than  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind,  Nep.  in  Alcih.  11.;  Strah,  ix.  401.  There  wcrc^ 
however,  many  ingenious  men  produced  in  this  country. 

The  capital  of  Boeotia  was  TREBLE,  v.  Thche^  Thebes, 
built  by  CADMUS  the  Phoenician,  Paufan.  ix.  5.  who  firft 
introduced  letters  into  Greece,  Herodot.  v.  58.  from  whom  the 
citadel  was  called  Cadmea^  Nep.  Pelopri.  i.  furroundwd  with 
walls  forty-three  ft  ;dia  in  circumference,  having  feven  gates, 
hence  Citlled  HeptapyloSy  Paufan.  ib.  &  8.',  Juvenal  xiii.  26. 
the  native  place  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  Plin.  iv.  *],/.  12. 
of  Pindar,  PelopTdas,  and  Epaniinondas ;  fituate  on  the  river 
JfmenuSi  Paufan.  ix.  10.  feeler  Ifm?noSy  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  244.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  as  of  Athens,  were  divided  in- 
to three  chiles;  citizens,  naturalifed  foreigners,  and  flaves^ 
Diodor,  xvii. 

There  were  frequent  contefts  between  the  favourers  of  oli- 
garchy and  democr:Ky,  Thucyd.  iii.  62.  The  expofing  of  chil- 
dren, ufual  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  was  prohibited  at  Thebes, 
JEl^an,  ii.  7, 

The  Thebans  were  long  defpifed  by  the  other  Grecian 
ftates,  for  having  bafely  joined  the  Perfians  when  they  invaded 
Greece,  Herodot.  vii.  233.  For  this  they  were  feverely  punifh- 
ed  by  Paufa:iias,  Herodzt.  ix.  85.  Afteru'ards,  being  jealous 
of  tlie  Athenians,  and  fearing  their  refentment,  they  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Lacedxmonians,  to  whom  they  were  of 
great  fcrvice  in  the  Pcloponnefian  war,  Thucydid.  But,  after 
its  conclufion,  the  Lacedemonians,  findin::  a  f  ivourable  op- 
portunity, reduced  Thebes  under  th^Ir  dominion,  eftablifhed 
in  it  their  favourite  form  of  government,  ariftocracy,  and 
placed  a  garrifon  in  the  citadel.  It  was  freed  by  the  valour  and 
conduft  of  P«.l:)pidas,  Nep.  Pel.  i. 

Under  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  Thebes  was  the  moft 
powerful  city  in  Greece.  It  was  deftroycd  by  Alexander; 
above  fix  thoufand  were  flain,  and  thirty  thoufand  made  prifon- 
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CIS  and  fold  as  flaves,  Diodor.  xvii.  14.  Twenty  years  after  it 
was  rebuilt  by  CaiTander,  Diodor.  xix.  ^4.;  Ptufan,  ix.  6.  5c  7, 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  nothing  but  in  inconfiderable  vil- 
lage, ix.  402. 

The  chief  mountains  of  Bocotia  are,  Helicon  and  Pimpla, 
on  the  confines  of  Phocis,  fiicred  to  the  ^lufes  *.  On  the  con- 
fincs  of  Megaris  is  mount  CnH-tbLON,  on  which  the  Baccha 
performed  the  orgies  or  facred  rifcs  of  Bacchus,  Virg.  JEn.  iv. 
302.  There  are  in  Dccotia  fcveral  fountains,  often  mentioned 
by  the  poets  as  facred  to  the  Mufes,  DiRcii  at  Thebes,  whence 
Pindar  is  called  Dircjcus  cyg?iusy  the  Dircean  fwan,  Horat.  od. 
iv.  2-  25.  AGANIPPE,  V.  -/V,  'Idisy  and  Hippocrene,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Helicon,  Ovid.  Fajl.  v.  7.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  and  the  fmall 
river  Perwejfusy  v.  -;V,  -"idu. 

About  fcvcnty  ftadia  fouth  from  Thebes,  Thucyd.  ii.  5.  flood 
PLAT-^Aj  v.  -,f^,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Citheron,  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  river  Asopus,  Strab,  ix.  412.  which,  running 
through  a  beautiful  plai*^.,  joins  the  Ifmenus  a  little  below 
Thebes,  lb,  4p8.  and  after  running  a  confiderable  way  flows 
into  the  Luripus. Near  Plat;ea,  Mardonius,  with  an  ar- 
my of  three  hundred  thoufand  Perfians,  was  defeated  and  flain 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Paufanias,  and  the  Athenians  un- 
der Ariftides,  lb,  412.;  Herodot,\x.  15. — 77. 

Piatx^a  was  founded  by  the  Thebans,  Thucyd.  iii.  61.  but 
haviih^  revolted  from  them  and  joined  the  Athenians,  lb,  it 
was  attacked  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Thebans  in  the  Pelo- 
ponuefian  war  ;  and  being  taken,  after  a  mod  obftinate  refid- 
ancc,  was  dcftroyeci,  and  tlic  citizens  put  to  the  fword  f,  lb,  6^, 

Well  from  Platxa  ilood  LEUCTRA,  famous  for  the  defeat 
of  the  Laccclxmonians  by  Epaniiii(Mu!as,  the  moil  dreadful  they 
ever  received,  whereby  they  loll  tlie  pre-eminence  among  tlie 
Grxcian  Hates,  v.hich  tluy  iicvev  afterwarils  recovered,  Stmb, 
ix.   414.',  Dlodor,   XV.    >f^.   cv    5*).   near    the   lake   Copais,  (o 

•  The  Mufe"  are  hence  called  lltl\~>i]il!es,  P.rf.  proccrm.  4.;  Lucret.  iii- 
1050.  and  P^tnplcidis^  fmp.  '■  i;>:p!^is  \  vticat.  7*</;,^A"/,  Ht»rac.  od.  i.  26.  y.  The 
common  rcadinji  hcrr  U  Pir^tjl'u. 

t  In  the  ii-niple  of  Diuna  .it  PI.'.*.t.-i  \v,t«»  tnc  monument  of  one  Eucbtdas^  a 
citizen  of  tiic  plac ',  wlio,  \vh»  11  tnc  (.iiim  k>,  jftcr  the  departure  of  the  PcT« 
fiiuns^  were  coirnr.inded  by  tir:  OracL'  oi  l>w'!;^}.i  to  exiin^i:iih  all  the  fires  in 
their  temnlcs,  as  having  bcrn  poilutc.l  by  tiio  baibariaus,  and  to  tetch  newr 
fire  from  Delphi  for  facred  j'urji'.fcs,  v.'.iu  i.oni  l'Ii*?ja  to  Dvlphi,  took  fi)mc 
fire  from  the  altar,  and  rcturiitd  the  f-iaic  duyto  Platxa  bi^forc  fun-fet ;  having 
travelled  one  ti.oi.fand  Itadia,  or  o;.c  huuLcu  anJ  twer.ryfivc  miks,  on  foot, 
bot  expired  a  few  minutes  wild  his  arriwd,  Pl.tjfih.i/tAtif.U.p.^Tfl.  The 
Greeks  poifefled  unconmiiti  a^i'i'v  in  runr.in-:;,  bLin^  trained  to  it  from  their 
inf.mcy,  Plin.  vii.  20.  and  in  ir.cll  towns  couriers  were  maintained  by  the  pu« 
Wic,    herodoi,  vi.  lo;.  (^c. 
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named  from  the  town  Copje,  fituate  on  the  north  fide  of  it. 
Strab,  ix.  406.  &  411.  into  which  the  river  CepkiJJhs  runs,  />. 
On  the  fouth  fide  was  Haliartusy  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
near  the  fmall  river  Parmejfus ;  deftroyed  by  the  Romans  in 
the  war  with  Perfeus,  lb,  &  Liv.  xlii.  63.5  weft  of  which  was 
Coronea,  on  an  elevated  (ituation  near  mount  Helicon,  Strab. 
ix.  411.  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians 
by  Agefilaus,  Nep,  in  AgeL  4.;  Diodor.  xiv.  85. 

Near  this  were  the  moft  extenfive  plains  in  Bceotia,  in  a  part 
(rf  which  were  marlhes,  where  the  river  Meias  lofes  itfelf,  ex- 
cept a  branch  of  it  that  joins  the  Cephiflus,  Plutarch,  in  SylL 
On  the  weft  fide  of  this  plain,  near  the  confines  of  Phocis, 
Thucydid.  iv.  76.  ftood  CHjiiRONEA,  the  birth-place  of  Plu- 
tarch, famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians,  Hhebans,  and 
other  Greeks,  by  Philip,  which  put  an  end  to  the  liberties  of 
Greece,  Diodor.  xvi.  87.5  Strab.  ix.  414.  Here  alfo  Sylla  de- 
feated Archelaus,  the  lieutenant  of  Mithridaies,  unth  an  army 
greatly  inferior  in  number,  Plutarch,  ib.  — —  Near  this  was 
Lebadia,  now  Livadioy  whence  Grsecia  Propria  is  now  called 
in  maps  by  that  name,  fone  think,  improperly. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  this,  on  the  fide  of  a  ftream  called 
Hyrcinay  was  a  celebrated  oracle  of  Trophonius,  the  fame  with 
Mercury,  Cic  Nat.  D.  iii.  22.  in  a  fubterraneous  cave,  Ib.  & 
Strab.  ix.  414.;  Paufan.  ix.  39.  Particular  founds  were  heard 
by  thofe  who  confulted  this  oracle,  Plutarch,  in  Syll.  &  de  ge- 
nio  Socratisy  40.  which  ufually  made  them  grave  through  the 
reft  of  life :  hence  it  was  faid  of  a  perlon  remarkaTjly  melan-' 
choly  and  gloomy,  "  He  comes  from  the  cave  of  Trophonius," 
SchoL  in  j^ri/icph.  in  Nub.  v.  108. 

Near  Chacrcnea  alfo  was  jirchomenos^  to  which  Chaeronea 
was  once  tributary,  ^hinyd.  iv.  76.  Here  was  a  fountain  cal- 
led ^cid alius y  where  the  graces  were  fuppofed  to  bathe, 
whence  Venus  is  called  Mater  Acidalia,  Virg.  JEn.  \.  720. 
&  &erv.  tn  he 

On  the  fouth  of  mount  Helicon  was  Thfspia,  v.  -;>,  facred 
to  the  mufes,  whence  they  are  called  Thespiades  Dejc,  Ovid. 
Met.  V.  310.;  Dicdor.  iv.  29.    Its  port  on  the  Corinthian  guiph 

was  Creusa,   Liv.    36.   21.  or   Cri  usis,  Paufan.  ix.  32. 

About  forty  iladia  from  Thefpix  was  ASCRA,  a  fmall  village, 
the  birth-place  of  Hefiod,  Strab.  ix.  409.  whence  he  is  called 
Afcraus  fenexy  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  70. 

On  the  EuTipus  ftood  AULIS,  whence  the  Greek"?  fet  fail 
to  t!  e  fiege  of  Troy,  oppofite  to  Chalcis  in  Euboca,  joined  by  a 
bridge. 

Q^q  About 
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About  thirty  ftadia  from  Aulis  ftood  TANAGRA,  on  an 
eminence,  near  the  river  Thermodon,  the  birth-place  of  Co- 
rinna,  the  poetefs,  contemporary  with  Pindar.  The  natives 
were  palHonately  fond  of  cock-fighting,  Paufan.  ix.  22. 

About  five  miles  from  Tanagra  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  cal- 
led Delium,  becaufe  built  after  the  model  of  that  in  the  ifland 
Delos,  Strab.  ix.  304.  When  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
near  this  place  by  the  Boeotians,  Ihucyd.  iv.  96  Socrates,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  battle,  JEIian,  iii.  17.  in  his  flight 
found  Xenophon,  who  had  fallen  from  his  horfe,  lying  on  the 
ground  :  upon  which,  taking  him  on  his  fhoulders,  he  carried 
him  for  feveral  ftadia,  till  he  brought  him  to  a  place  of  fafetji 
Strab.  ib. 

There  were  in  Boeotia  feveral  other  places  of  lefs  import- 
ance ;  as,  Elutherity  Pheray  Afpledon^  Acrcephia^  Ocalea^  Erj^ 
thra^  Cliffky  HyU^  Anchoa^  &c.  The  fituation  of  fomc  of 
thefe  is  not  afcertained  ^. 

IV.  PHOCIS. Its  chief  town  was  DELPHI,  called  al- 

fo  Pythoy  or  Pythia,  famous  for  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apol- 
lo, (hence  called  DelfhIcus,  OviJ.  Met.  ii.  543.  &  677.) 
which  ftood  on  an  eminence  above  the  town,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Parnajfusy  and  near  the  Caftalian  fountain,  (fons  Cafta'^ 
liusy  v.  Cajialiay  fc.  aquoj)  only  fixteen  ftadia,  or  two  miles  in 
circumference.  Strab.  ix.  418.  not  furrounded  by  wallb,  but  de- 
fended on  three  fides  by  precipices,  Juftin,  xxiv.  6.  In  the  middle 
of  the  temple  was  a  fmall  chafm  in  the  ground,  whence  a  vapour 
ifiued,  which  threw  fuch  as  breathed  it  into  convuifions.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  at  firft  accidentally  difcovered  by  fome  goats, 
Diador.  xvi.  26.  or  ftiepherds,  Paufan.  x.  5.;  Plutarch,  defedi. 
crac.  6q.  The  prieftefs  (PYTHIA,  fc.  Ufux,  facerdos ;  Phoe- 
3As,  Lucan.  v..  128.)  was  placed  above  this  opening,  upon  a 

*  The  mountainous  part  of  Boeotia,  particularly  that  in  which  mount  Hell* 
con  and  the  fountain  Aganippe  were  included,  was  called  AONIA,  from  Aon, 
the  foD  of  Neptune,  Laffant.  in  Stat.  Tbcb.  i.  34.  and  the  people  A6m  b«.  Id. 
AcbilL  i.  10.  ufcd  alio  as  an  adjedive,  thus,  Aonat  in  mmtis^  into  the  Boeotian 
mountains,  Helicon  and  Cithxron,  f^irg.  Eil.  vi.  65.  whence  AonXdes^  dum^ 
plur.  the  Mufes,  y^wira/.  vii.  59.  Aonideiy  -*,  fing.  the  Thebao,/:.  Eteodes, 
Stat,  *Tbeb,  ix.  95.  So  Aonidym  for  Aon:darymj  i.  e.  Tbebanorum^  lb.  ii.  697.  Atuus 
vertex,  mount  Helicon,  Virg.  G.  iii.  1 1 .  Aonia  forora,  the  mufes,  Ovid.  Trifl, 
!▼.  10.  39.  Deus  Aoniujy  Bacchus,  as  being  born  of  Scmelc,  a  Theban,  Id.  Art. 
mm,  \.  31a.  ii.  380.  Aonia  aqua,  i.  e.  fons  Caballtnut,  v.  Ftgateus,  the  fountain 
Hippocrcne,  Ovid.  Fcfl.  iii.  456.  Awia  undsy  that  part  of  the  .^gcan  fea  bor« 
dering  on  Bceotia,  near  Aulis,  Ovid,  Met,  xii.  24.  JEonij  lyrM,  the  lyre,  which 
ApoUo  ufcd  among  the  mufes,  Jd.  Amor^  i.  I.  I2.  Aoniu  ducere  Campos^  v.cam* 
Uif,  to  be  a  diftinguiihed  poet,  ^^41/.  ^h.  v.  3,.  92. 

machine 
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machine  fupportcd  on  three  feet,  hence  called  a  Tripodi 
Dhdor,  ib,  having  a  covering  of  a  circular  form,  called  oh/ioc^ 
with  holes,  whence  the  vapour  iflued,  Pollux,  x.  23.  81.  Ser* 
TIU8  on  Virgil  fays  this  covering  was  made  of  the  fkin  of  the 
fcrpent  Python,  JEn.  iii,  92.  Prudentius  calls  it  CortIni^ 
Apotheos.  506, 

The  prieftefs  being  intoxicated  by  the  prophetic  vapour,  with 
diihevelled  hair,  heaving  her  bofom,  foammg  at  the  mouthy 
and  having  her  whole  frame  agitated  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
Virg.  JEti,  vi.  47.;  Lucan.  v.  165.  &c.  uttered  her  oracles 
ufually  in  hexameter  verfe,  fometimes  alfo  in  profe,  Strah.  ix» 
419.  cfpecially  in  later  times,  Plutarch,  de  Pyth.  orac.  9.  24* 
25.  &c.  This  oracle  was  frequently  confulted  in  difficult  c- 
mergencies,  not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  alfo  by  neighbouring 
nations,  Liv,  i.  56.  and  the  temple  was  enriched  with  an  in- 
credible number  of  the  moil  valuable  prcfents,  HerodoU  & 
Thucydid.  paffim.\  Paufati.  x.  9.;  Strab.  ix.  420,  Its  richesi 
were  famous  even  in  the  time  of  Homer,  //.  i.  404.  Xerxes 
fent  a  body  6f  four  thoufand  men  to  plunder  it,  part  of  whom 
are  faid  to  have  been  deftroyed  by  thunderbolts  and .  an  earth- 
quake, and  the  reft  almoft  all  cut  off  by  the  people  of  Delphi, 
who  had  fled  to  the  tops  of  Parnaflus,  upon  the  approach  o£ 
the  Perfians,  Herodot,  viii.  36.  &c. ;  a  ftriking  example,  as  Juf- 
tin  obferves,  how  unavailing  human  ftrength  was  againft  the 
gods,  ii.  12.  Several  ages  after,  an  army  of  Gauls,  undeif 
Brennus,  (hared  the  fame  fate.  Id.  xxiv.  7.  &c.  The  Phocen^ 
fesy  urged  by  the  exaftions  of  the  Thebans,  fei««d  on  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  and  employed  the  ri(ihe3  they  found  in  it, 
amounting  to  10,000  talents,  i.  e.  above  L.  2,250,000,  Diodof\ 
xvi.  76.  to  hire  troops  to  defend  themfelves  againft  their  op- 
prcfTors.  The  Thebans  being  defeated,  called  in  the  aid  oi 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon  •,  who  fo  dextcroufly  availed  himfelf 
of  this  war,  called  xht /acred  ivafj  as  a  pretext  for  interfering 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  that  in  the  end  he  reduced  that  whole 
country  under  his  fubjeftion,  Jujiin.  viii.  i.  &c.  He  was  not 
a  little  affifted  by  the  prieftefs  of  Apollo,  who,  bribed  by 
money,  always  gave  fuch  refponfes  as  were  agreeable  to  Philip, 
whence  Demofthenes  ufed  to  fay  of  her,  that  fhe  philippifedf 
(^^ixt^mliir .  tUam  cum  Philippe  facercy)  Cic.  divinat.  ii-  57.  An- 
ciently the  prieftefs  ufed  to  be  a  young  virgin  ;  but  afterwards, 
always  above  fifty,  Diodor.  xvi,  26.  When  the  oracle  was 
moft  frequented,  there  were  three  Pythia  appointed,  flutarchp 
dt  frac*  def. 
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The  Pythia  was  fometimes  fo  overpowered  by  the  exhaladon 
from  the  cave,  that  it  proved  fatal  to  her,  lb.  &  Lt4can.  v.  116. 
In  ancient  times  the  prieftefs  could  be  confulted  only  in  one 
month  of  the  ye^ir,  but  afterwards  once  every  month,  Plutarch. 
quajl,  Grac,  9. 

As  feveral  oracles  gave  their  refponfes  by  drawing  lots,  hence 
rcfpor.fn  foriium  is  applied  even  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  where 
a  verbal  anfwcr  was  always  returned,  Liv.  \,  56,  called  Pythica 
voxy  lb. 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  even  long  before,  this  oracle  had 
fallen  into  contempt,  bi^caufe  the  prophetic  vapour  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  loft  its  force,  Cic.  div,  ii.  57.  At  length  it  en- 
tirely Cfafed,  Juvenal,  vi.  554.;  Slrab.  ix.  419.  For  this  Plu- 
tarch afTigns  various  caufes,  De  defcB.  orac.  and  Lucan,  v.  1 1 1. 
&:c.  Some  have  afcribed  it  to  the  influence  of  Chriftianity. 
The  prieftefs,  however,  ftill  continued  occafionally  to  return 
anfwcrs,  as  to  Nero,  Sutt,  Net.  40.-,  and  although  that  empe- 
ror is  f'ld  to  have  deftroyed  the  oracle,  Dio.  Ixiii.  14.  ha- 
ving firft  pillaged  it  of  five  hundreil  brazen  ftatues,  Paufan, 
X.  7.  yet  it  feems  to  have  exifted  in  the  tirne  of  Julian,  and  af- 
ter him,  Theodoret.  h'ljl,  cedes,  iii.  21. 

Delphi  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Amph'iElyons  or  de- 
putlt  s  of  the  confederated   ftates  of  Greece,  (commune  Gracue 
CO  f  I  fill  Hilly    Cic.    Invent,   ii.    23.   Ampk'tSfyotiumj  quis  pracipuum 
J ult  rerum  omnium  judicium y  Tacit..  Annal.   iv.    14.)   who   met 
twice    a-year    to    deliberate    about    matters    of  common   con- 
cern ;  in  ipring  at  Delphi,  and  in  autumn  at  Anthelay  a  village 
r.car  the   uraits   of  Thermopylx,  Herodot.  vii.  200.-,  Strab.  ix. 
4-0.*,    Pau^itn,    vii.    24.    hence   called   Pylaicum   consilIuM, 
I.iv,  xxxi.  32.     Paufanias  fays  it   was  inftituted  by    Amphic- 
tvo'.,  the  fon   of  Deucalion,  x.    8.;  ^trabo  fays,  by    Acriiius^ 
i.\.     I  o.     The  Amphi(^^yonic  council   confifted   of  a   different 
nrr  of  members  at  diiR'rcnt   times.     It   confifted  of  thirty 
v.\  :'..  time  o'  Paufanias,  who  recounts  the  various  changes  it 
lii. '{    went,  X.  8. 

liie  temple  of  Dclp'.i  having  been  accidentally  burnt,  the 
Ar,:;  ]ii(flyons  appointed  th?.t  three  hundred  talents  fhould  be. 
coii^rihuted  by  the  iiiftcrent  ftat?s  of  Greece  to  rebuild  it,, 
II:*-o(^(t,  ii.  180.  T'le  yflcn!.e:;;uUy  or  family  of  Alcmxon, 
V.ho  liad  been  obliged  to  leavr  Athens  upon  the  ufarpation  of 
Pif. :rvarus,  undcrtt^ok  to  execute  the  work  for  tliat  fum  ;  and 
bc-T^:;  pofleflcd  of  great  wealth  h\v\  fcveral  parts  of  the  temple 
ill  a  more  fpletidid  manner  than  tliey  were  bouiivi  to  do,  which 
ir.iiUL'  tlicm  very  popular.     Thej  are  faid  to  have   prevailed  on 

the 
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the  priefteft,  by  money,  when   the  Lacedaemonians  came  to 
confult  her,  either  on  a  public  or  private  account,  always  to 
add  in  her  anfwers  to  them  a  requeft,  as  if  coming  from  A- 
pollo,  "  that  they  Jhould  free  Athens^  which  at  laft  they  efFeft- 
cd,  although  the  ftate  of  Lacedaemon  was  then  joined  with  the 
family  of  Pififtratus  by  a  league  of  frienr.fhip,  Id,  v.  62.  &  <S3. 
Delphi  was  believed  to  be  the  centre  of  Greece,  and  of  the 
earth,  &ee p.  2.     Near  it  were  celebrated  the  Pythian  games^ 
at  firft  every  nine  years,  and  afterwards  every  fifth   year ;  faid 
to  have  been  firft  inftituted  by  Diomedes  in  his  return  from 
tjie  Trojan  war,   Paujan,  ii.  32.     After  bein^r  for  fome   time 
difcontinuet^,  they  were  renewed  by  the  Amphiftyons,  in  the 
ihird  year  of  the  forty-eighth  olyirpiad,  Ih,  x.  7.  under  whofe 
dirc£tion  they  were  celebrated.     The  combats  at  the  Pythian^ 
were  much  the  fame  as  at  the  Olympic  games.     There  was  a 
conteft  about  mufical  excellenf  e,  both  on  the  lyre  and  on  the 
flute,  Faufan,  x.  7.;  Strab.  ix.  421.  hence  Pythia  cantare^  i,  c. 
m  Pythicis  ludisy  Horat.  art.  p.  414.   and  Pythauler,  -^,  fuch  a 
mufician,  Hygtn.  273.;  Senec.  ep.  76.   fometimes  put  for  one 
that  played  in  the  theatre,  Vopifc,  Carin,  19.    There  were  like- 
wife  prizes  for  intelleftual  merit,  Plutarch.  Sympof.  v.  2.;  Plin* 
vii.  37.  —  The  laurel  with  which  the  victors  were  crowned^ 
according  to  Lucan,  was  brought  from  Th'eflTaly,  vi.  409. 

On  the  Corinthian  gulph  ftood  CIRRHA,  the  port  of  Del- 
phi, fixty  ftadia  diftant,  Paufati,  x.  37.;  Strabo  fays,  eighty 
ftadia,  ix.  418.  meaning  probably  by  water,  up  the  river  Plis* 
Tus,  which  winded  beautifully  through  a  plain,  where  was 
the  Hippodr^musj  or  courfe  for  the  equcflrian  races  at  the  Py- 
thian games  *,  Paitfan.  ib. 

Near  Cirrha  was  Crijfa^  which  gave  name  to  the  bay  on 
which  they  both  ftood,  (ftnus  CrtffauSy)  and  Anticlrrha  or  An- 
TiCYRA,  famous  for  producing  hellebore,  Strab.  ix.  418.  which* 
Livy  places  in  Locris,  xxvi.  26.  Hence  it  was  laid  of  a  pei  foiv 
labouring  under  infanity,  Naviget  Anticyram,  he  needs  a  dofe 
of  hellebore,  let  him  go  to  Anticyra,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  82.' & 
166.  art.  poet.  300.;  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  3.  54.;  Gell.  xvii.  15. 

•  Cirrba  is  fomctimcs  put  for  Delphi,  or  for  the  ahodc  of  Apollo ;  hence  he  i* 
called  D0MINU8  CiRRHJE,  Jt/ww^/.  vii.64.  Cirrhaos  vatps,  ///.  xiii  79  and: 
his  pricftefs  Cikrujea  virgo,  Stat.  Th:b.  iii.  106.  Cirrhjea  antra,  the  prophrlic 
cave,  Lucan.  v.  95  ^id  tibi  cum  Cirrba?  ^uiJ  cum  Fcrmfjfidm  uvda?  What 
have  you  to  do  with  Dcij)hi  ?  What  with  the  w'atcr  of  Pernuflis?  (a  river  in 
Bceotia,  flowing  from  mount  Helicon,  facred  to  Apollo  and  the  mufes,  called 
alfo  P£RME6«U5,  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  64.)  i.  c.  What  have  you  to  do  v/ith  ^joetry  ? 
MarSiai.  i.  77.  lU 
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Eaft  from  Delphi  ftood  Daulis,  v.  -w,  the  city  of  Tereuff, 
YhucyJid.  ii.  29.  whence  his  wife  Procmy  when  metamorpho* 
fed  into  a  nightingale,  (philotnela,)  is  called  Daulias  avis, 

lb.  Sc  Ovid,  ep,  xv.  154  About  feven  ftadia  from   Daulii 

was  Panlipeus  or  Patt^pe^  faid  to  have  been  the  city  of  Tityos, 
Strab.  ix.  42 J.;  Homer,  od,  K,  579. 

The  largeft  city  of  Phocis,  in  later  times,  was  ELATIA  or 
Elatea,  fituate  near  the  river  CephifTus,  Strab.  ix.  424.  Near 
the  fource  of  that  river  ftood  Lil^a,  Ib,i  Homer,  IL  ii.  30^ 
Herodotus  mentions  feveral  other  towns  on  this  river ;  DrymoSf 
Cbaradroj  Tethroniumy  ylmphicaa^  NeoUy  Trstea,  Hyamp^lUg 
Parapotamiij  and  Aba,  viii.  33. 

V.  LOCRIS,  the  country  of  the  Locri The  Locri  were 

divided  into  three  parts  ;  —  i .  the  Locri  Ozola,  i.  e*  gravis 
ter  olentesy  of  which  name  various  caufes  are  affigned,  Paufan* 
X.  38.  but  none  of  them  fatisfaftory  *  ;  inhabiting  the  country 
on  the  weft  of  tnount  Parnaflus,  ^trab,  ix.  418.  Their  chief 
town  was  Amphissa,  defended  by  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  Liv.  xxxvii. 
6.;  —  2.  The  Locri  Opunth,  fo  called  from  the  city  OpuSj 
OpuntiSy  fifteen  ftadia  from  the  Eurlpus,  and  (ixty  ftadia  from 
Cynos,  its  port,  which  ftood  on  the  Jinus  Opuntius^  Strab.  ix. 
425.;  Liv.  28.  6.; — And  3.  Locri  Epicnemidii,  named  from 
mount  Cnemis ;  near  which  was  Naryx  or  Narycumy  the  na- 
tive city  of  Ajax  the  fon  of  Oileus,  called  Locrusy  to  diftin- 

guifli  him  from  Ajax  the  fon  of  Telamon,  Strab,  ib. North 

of  this  was  Throniumy  on.  the  river  Boagriusy  or  Manesy  twen- 
ty ftadia  from  its  port  on  the  Jinus  Mali^cus. — North  of  it 
Scarpbcy  Scarphea  or  Scarphia  ;  Alpinus  and  Nicaoy  Strab.  ix» 
426.  alfo  ANTHELAy  where  the  Amphi£tyons  met  once  a-year 
in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  Herodot.  vii.  200. 

North  of  this  was  the  famous  pafs,  called  Pyla,  i.  e.  portHf 
from  the  gates  in  a  w^U  built  acrofs  it,  Herodot.  vii.  176.  or 
Thermopyl^,  from  its  hot  fprings  or  baths,  (thermay  i,  e. 
ealida  aqua^  Liv.  ib.  3't/>/*a  KHTf>ay  Herodot.  ib.)  juftly  reckoned 
the  keys  of  Greece,  about  (ixty  paces  broad,  Liv.  xxxvi.  15. 
where  narroweft,  only  affording  room  for  a  fingle  carriage  to 
pafs,  Hervdot.  viL  176.  between  mount  Oeta,  which  here  ter- 
minates in  a  precipice  ;  and  the  Sinus  Mali^cusy  or  Malian 
gulphy  fo  called  from  the  Maliansy  a  people  of  Theflaly,  who 


•  Strabo  fays  thcv  wrrc  fo  named  from  a  fetid  Oream  which  flowed  from  the 
putrified  bodies  of  Nejfus^  and  the  Other  Ccutaurs,  who  were  buried  on  a  Uttl« 
kill  calk4  TaphoiTui,  ix.  417. 
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lived  round  it,  7J,  &  Strab.  ix,  428.  where  LeonTdas  *,  king  of 
Sparta,  with  a  fmall  body  of  men,  thrice  repulfed  the  whole 
army  of  Xerxes,  lb,  and  where  afterwards  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria,  was  defeated  by  Acilius,  the  Roman  conful,  Lsv.  36. 
19.  The  ridges  of  mount  Oeta  extend  weftwards  to  the  Am- 
bracian  gulph.  The  part  of  it  next  to  Thcrmopylx  is  called 
CallidrSmos^  Strab.  ix.  428. 


*  Leonidas  at  firft  had,  according  to  Juftin,  ii.  11.  only  four  thuufand  men^ 
according  to  Herodotus,  vii.  ao2.  three  hundred  Spartans ;  one  thoufand  from 
Teeea  and  Mantinca ;  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty  from  Arcadia ; 
fa.  nundred  and  eighty  from  Corinth,  and  the  reft  of  Peluf>onnefus ;  one  thoa* 
fimd  one  hundred  from  Bceotia ;  one  thoufand  from  Phocis :  in  all,  five  thou* 
fand  two  hundred,  befidcs  the  Locrians,  lb.  whom  Paufanias  makes  to  amount 
to  (iz  thoufand,  z.  ao. ;  according  to  Diodonis,  the  whule  number  was  feves 
thoufand  four  hundred,  zi.  4.  XerzeK  fcnt  a  horfeman  to  difcover  what  the 
Bomber  of  the  Greeks  was,  and  what  they  were  doing.  Their  advanced  guard, 
then  confifting  of  Lacedemonians,  was  without  the  wall  built  acrofs  the  defile. 
The  Perfian  faw  fome  of  them  ezercifing  themfelves,  and  others  combing  their 
hair ;  it  being  their  cuftom,  in  great  danger,  to  decorate  their  heads.  Xerzes, 
not  ezpeding  that  fo  fmall  a  body  of  men  would  make  head  againft  his  my* 
riads  of  troops,  waited  four  days  to  give  them  time  to  efcapc.  On  the  fifth 
day,  he  fent  the  Medes  and  Cijiain  againft  them,  with  orders  to  take  rheni  a* 
live  and  bting  them  before  him.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  Medes,  Xerxes  feot 
againft  the  Greeks  a  choice  band  of  Perfians,  called  the  Immortals,  under  the 
command  of  Hvdarnes;  but  they  alfo  were  foon  forced  to  rttreat.  Xerxes, 
who  was  witncfs  of  the  fight,  is  faid  to  have  thrice  leapt  from  his  throne, 
from  apprehenfion  for  his  army.  Next  day  the  attack  was  renewed,  but  with 
DO  better  fuccefs,  Herodot,  vii.  iio.  &c.  Xerxes,  in  the  grcatcft  perplexity, 
now  defpaired  of  being  able  to  force  the  paflage ;  when  he  was  relieved  by  one 
Epbialtet^  an  inhabitant  of  Trachys,  who  undertook  to  condud  the  Pcrfianf 
through  a  fecret  path  over  the  mountains,  which  he  performed.  The  Phocians, 
who  had  been  poftcd  on  the  mountain,  fled  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
The  other  Greeks  at  Thermopylx,  fearing  left  they  ftiould  be  iurroumied.  retired 
to  their  refpe<ftive  homes.  Lconidas  remained  with  his  three  hundred  Spartans, 
Cic,  Fin,  ii.  30.;  Paufan,  iii.  4.  together  with  the  Thefpians  and  Thebans. 
The  Spartans  and  Thefpians  all  fell,  after  making  a  dreadful  llaughter  of  the 
enemy.  The  Thebans,  who  had  been  retained  againft  their  will,  upon  making 
their  fubmifiion,  were  (pared,  lb,  233.  A  monument  was  ere«fted  over  thole  who 
fell,  with  an  infcription.     That  over  the  Lacedaemonians  was,  O  STaANcea! 

TELL    TBB    LACCnJEMONIANS,   ThAT    WZ    LIE     UERZ    OBEOIEMT    TO    TUElR 

Laws,  Jb,  226. ;  Strab.  ix.  429. 

When  Leonidas  bid  his  foidicrs  take  dinner  fpeedily  and  prepare  for  battle, 
he  added,  "  We  ftiall  lup  with  Plutc,"  Dhdor.  xi.  9.;  Cic,  Tufci.  4%.\  FaL 
ilftfx.  iii.  I.  rx/.  3.;  Senee,  «p,  82.  When  a  Trachinian,  to  induce  them  to 
furrender,  had  faid,  that  they  would  not  fee  the  iun  for  the  multitude  of  the 
Perfian  darts,  tbcn,  fays  a  Spartan,  tv«  Jbali  Jigbt  in  the  Jbade,  Hcrodot.  vii. 
SKS.  ;  Cic.  ibid. 

Two  Spartans,  who  by  fome  accident  were  not  prefent  at  the  battle,  having 
returned  to  Lacedxmon,  were  treated  with  fuch  contempt  by  their  country- 
men, that  one  of  them  ftranglcd  himfclf ;  and  the  other  afterwards  wiped  olf 
bis  difgracc  at  the  battle  of  Platxa,  by  rufliing  among  the  thickeft  of  Ui«  ene* 
my,  where  he  was  ilain,  Hfrodct.  vii.  231. 

VI. 
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VI.  DORIS  or  DoRici,  the  country  of  the  Dores^  Doris,  or 
DorienfeSf  one  of  the  moft  ancient  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  Cic^ 
Flacc.  27.  hence  Dortcusy  Grxcian,  f^trg.  jE/t.  ii.  27.  Cicero 
reckons  only  two  other  original  tribes,  the  Athenians,  called 
alfo  n/iesy  and  the  jii^U^Sy  lb.  whom  Strabo  makes  the  fame 
with  the  Dorians,  viii.  333. 

Doris  was  of  fmall  extent,  along  the  foot  of  moufit  Oeta, 
Plin,  iv.  '],/.  13.  and  mount  Parnaflus,  Strab.  ix.  417.  It 
was  called  Tetrap6lis,  from  its  four  cities,  Erineon,  v.  -^/, 
Bo'ion,  V.  "OS,  Pittdus  and  Cytinium,  none  of  them  remarkablci 
Jb.'y  Pliny  adds  S/erchlos,  which  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
Yiii.  373.  —  Herodotus  fays,  the  Dores  were  a  tribe  of  the  Pr- 
^^/g^i  2nd  frequently  changed  their  habitations,  i.  56.  &  57. 
They  were  named  from  Dorus,  the  fon  of  Hellen,  the  fon  of 
Deucalion,  lb.  They  alfided  the  Heraclldae  in  the  conqueft 
of  Peloponnefus,  and  many  of  them  fettled  there,  Thucydid* 
i.  12. 

VII.  iETOLlA,  the  country  of  the  MtoU,  a  warlike  peo- 
ple, extending  from  the  top  of  the  gulph  of  Naupa^us  or  jL^J 
panto,  to  the  river  Achelous.  "  Their  chief  towns  were, 
CALY  DON,  on  the  river  Evenus,  feven  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  fea,  Plin,  iv.  2.  an  ancient  city,  Virg.  ^n,  vii.  306.  j  &taU 
Theb.  i.  401.  and  beautifully  fituated,  Virg.  ^n.  xi.  270.  the 
birth-place  of  Tydeus  •,  hence  he  is  called  Calydonius  heros^ 
Stat.  1  heb.  ii  476.  So  Diotnedes,  his  fon,  Id.  Achill.  i.  538. 
alfo  Meleager,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  324.  and  Dejanira,  Calydonii^ 
"sdisy  Id.  ix.  1 1 2.  Ovid  calls  the  river  Achelous  amnis  Calydoni" 
us.  Id.  viii.  727.  ix.  2.  as  if  Calydon  had  Hood  on  it.  But 
Calydon  is  alfo  put  for  the  country,  Lucan.  vi.  366.  anciently 
called  Jl.olisy  I  hucydid.  iii.  102.  having  few  towns,  as  the 
people  lived  chiefly  in  villages,  lb,  94. 

Ne  T  the  moiitli  of  the  Evenus  flood  CHALCIS,  on  the 
Ionian  fea,  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  106.  not  far  from  a  mountain  of  the 

fame  name,  Strab.  x.  451. Weft  from  Calydon  were  Pleu» 

roft  and  OUnos,  mentioned  by  Homer,  //.  ii.  146.  and  Sta- 
tins*, Theb,  iv.  105.  near  mount  Aracynthusy  Strab.  x.  450.  & 
460.  which  Virgil  calls  A&aus,  i-cl.  ii.  24.  i.  e.  rcjcky  zndjieep^ 

•  Ni'ar  Olenoj  the  goat  Amalthoca  was  produced,  which  i?  faid  to  have  nur- 
Ccd  Jupiter,  //'.  Nv..tucc  fhc  and  h(  r  kids,  when  change<i  into  ftars,  arc  call'^d 
Oieniuw  pecusy  Ovid.  tp.  xvlii.  188.  herfcif,  OldnU  CjpMjy  Id.  Faft.  v.  1 13, 
and  the  kids,  Olnhtm  <if}r:.m,  Stni.  Thcb.  iii.  25.  Hence  OUniis  manant  comibus 
imUesy  lb.  vi,  423.  bccuulc  tn*/  i  iling  and  felting  of  the  Kid»  was  ufually  attend- 
ed with  rain,  fOrj.  jEn»  ix.  668. 

as 
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2$  fome  explain  It ;  as  others,  near  the  ihore  :  So  Scrvius,  who 

(Haces   Aracynthus   in  Boeotia,  Ih. North   of  this  wcrft 

Thermus  v.  -m^f,  ConopCy  Stratum^  Metrop^/isy  Lysimachta^ 
Trichoniuniy  Phateum  vel  ^te^y  Agriniuniy  &c.  Polyb.  iv.  63*  & 
64.  V.  7.  &  8. 

On  the  north-weft  extremity  of  the  Corinthian  gulph  ftood 
NAUP ACTUS,  now  Lepanto,  fo  Called  from  the  fliips  built 
there  *,  Strab,  ix.  427.  placed  by  fome  in  Locris,  lb.  Th6 
part  of  the  fea  on  which  this  town  ftood  is  now  called  the 
gulph  of  Lepanto y  famous  for  a  great  naval  victory  gained  b]f 
the  Spaniards  and  Venetians,  under  Don  John  of  Auftria^ 
over  the  Turks,  who  are  faid  to  have  loft  above  thirty  thoufand 
men,  A.  D.  1571. 

Near  Naupaftus  were  Erythra  and  Ifaupaliumy  Liv.  xxviiu  8« 
and  Pyliney  called  Scopulofa  by  Statius,  Theb.  iv»  lo2- 

South- weft  from  Naupadtus  is  the  promontory  Antirrhi- 
UM,  oppofite  to  Rhium  in  Peloponnefus,  whence  it  has  its 
name  :  both  of  them  are  now  called  the  Dardanelles  of  Lephti'^ 
to.  Here  the  ftrait  which  joins  the  gulph  of  Corinth  to  the 
Ionian  fea  is  fcarcely  a  mile  broad  s  Scrabo  fays  five  Jladioy  a 
little  more  than  half  a  mile,  viii   335. 

After  Lacedxmon  and  Athens  had  enfeebled  each  othet  by 
their  mutual  quarrels,  the  ^tolians  became  the  moft  powerful 
ftatc  in  Greece,  and  poflefled  fevcral  cities  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  country.  They  feem  to  have  made  little  figure  lii 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  as  that  hiftorian  takes  no  notice  o^ 
them ;  they  arc,  however,  frequently  mentioned  by  Homer* 
Thucydides  reprefents  them  as  a  people  remarkable  for  theii^ 
courage,  and  in  particular  for  their  agility.  They  wore  light 
armour  f ,  iii.  94.  In  the  Peloponnefian  war  the  Athenians  at- 
tacked them,  but  were  repulfed  with  great  flaughter,  lb.  98* 
The  jStolians  chiefly  diftinguifhed  themfclves,  firft  as  the  al- 
lies, and  afterwards  as  the  enemies  of  Rome,  Liv.  xxvi.  24. 
&c.  XXXV.  \2.  &c.  They  were  efteemed  the  beft  cavalry  in 
Greece,  Liv.  xxxiii.  7.  Livy  reprefents  them  as  reftlefs,  xxxi* 
28.  barbarous,  xxxiv.  24*  fickle,,  quarrelfome,  and  ungrateful, 
xxxvi.  17.  Diflatisfied  with  the  treatment  they  ha^  met  with 
from  the  Romans,  Liv,  xxxiv.  23.  they  tried  to  excite  different 
princes  againft  them,  xxxv.  1 2.  at  laft  they  openly  joined  An* 

•  *Aira  TH  favirrtyisic  tn^  ixii  ytfo/^tnf'  '"  - 

f  There  wtre  fevcral  tribes  of  the  ^tolians,  AfoJoti^  Ophionenfet^  and  Eury* 
iMtMp  who  ufed  a  diale<ft  difFereut  from  the  red  of  Greece,  and  are  (aid  to  hav^ 
CilUn  raw  flclh,  hcDQC  called  auofayot^  U.  alfo  the  Curetu^  Strab.  \x.  429. 
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tiochus,  Ih.  33^  &  xxxxvi.  9.  Being  defeated  by  Fulvius  the 
conful,  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  of  peace  as 
the  vi^lors  chofe  to  prefcribe,  lb.  xxxviii.  ii.  They  after- 
wards fufFtred  feverely  from  their  own  internal  difcords^  Id. 
xli.  25.  xlii.  5.  and  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Romans^  lb.  xlv. 
a8.  31.;  Cic.  Pif.  37. 


£  P  I  R  U  S. 

Tixfi  chief  parts  of  Epirus  were,  Acarnamay  Thefprotiay  M9- 
lojjls^  and  Chaonia. 

\.  ACARNANIA,  extending  from  the  river  Achelous  to 
the  Ambracian  gulph,  (ftnus  Ambracius^)  iStrab.  x.  450.  was 
anciently  included  in  Grjecia  Propria  *,  lb.  &  Liv.  xxxiii. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  gulph,  on  the  fouth,  flood 
ACriUM,    a    fmall  place,    near  a  promontory  of  the  fame 
name^  where  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo,  Tbucydid,  i. 
29.;  Strab.  vii.   325.   hence  called  ACTIUiS,   Virg.  ^n.  viiL 
704.  near  which  Auguftus  defeated  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  in 
a  naval  battle ;  and  built  a  city  on  the  oppofite   fide  of  the 
flrait,  which,  to  commemorate  his  victory,  he  called  hkopolis^ 
(i.  e.  VinorU  urbs;J  and  inftituted  games,  which  were  cele- 
brated in  a  grove  near  it  every  five  years,  called  the   ASIian 
gamesj  (ludi  Actiaci,)  Dio.  11.    i.;  Suet.  Aug.    18.     There 
were  anciently  folemn  games  at  A<^ium,  at  which  the  Lace- 
dn:monians  ul'ed  to  prelide,  Strab.  ib,;  to  tliefe  Virgil   alludes, 
AEti.  iii.  278.     There  were  alfo  folemn  games  initituted  at 
Rome   in  memory  of  the  vidlory  at    Adlium,  Suet.  Tib.  6.; 
Dio.  li.  19.  liii.  I.  liv.  19.     Augullus  granted  particular  privi- 
leges to  the  inhabitants  of  Nicopolls,  fo  that  it  loon  became  a 
flourilhing  city,  and  tlie  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  courfc 
decUned,  Strab.  ib. 

About  forty  ftadia  above  Ac^ium,  on  the  fame  gulph,  was 
Anactorium,  v.  -;a,  Ib.   &   Pirn.  iv.  i.;  Strab.  x.  451.  then 

•  The  people  were  called  Jtcumames,  fing.  AcamtWy  becaufe  they  did  not  ntt 
tlicir  hair,  {ha  to  uxcvp^(  fvKaTTny  taq  xff^xa<-,)  Strab.  X.  465.  This  bcibg  at- 
tended uith  iiicoijvLiiitiicc,  wl'Ci)  they  (anie  to  clofe  quarters  with  an  enemy, 
loiiK  (1  I  i:  cui  the.  huir  ofT  the  fore-part  uf  their  head,  whence  thefe  were 
called  CurtifJi  (ara  rrr  xw^»«f,  a  tonfura^)  Strab.  ib.  Homer  fays  that  they 
"Were  formerly  called  Alantfi^  11.  ii.  542.  This  manner  of  cutting  the  hair  was 
n^med  ^Ilucu^  frvm  Thcfcus  whu  uTed  k,  flMtarcb.  i«  vita  ejus,  fr, 

Limnsta^ 
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Jjinm^a,  Polyb.  v.  5.  and  Argos^  called  Amphilochicum^  Li  v. 
XKXviii.  10.  from  AmpkUockus^  the  fon  of  Amphiaraus,  who 
founded  it,  after  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  ^kucydid.  ii. 
68.     Strabo  fays  it  was*founded  by  his  brotlier  Alcmason,  vii. 

32J. 
The   chief  city  of  Acamania  was  STRATUS  v.  -os.  Thu* 

eydid.  ii.  80.  which  Livy  places  in  -^tolia,  xliii.  2 1 .  above  two 

hundred ^/7^/fl,  or  twenty-five   miles  from  the  mouth  of  the   v 

river  i'\chel6us,  Sirab,  x.  450.-^ Near  the  mouth  of  it  was 

Offti^dsf  Liv.   xxvi.    24.;  Polyb.  iv.   65.  Afacns  and   Nnfum^ 

lb. At  a  diftance  from  the  fca  were,  Metrop^lisy  Thyre'* 

um^  Palizrusy  &c. 

The  capital  of  Acarnania,  in  later  times,  was  LEUCAS, 
Liv,  xxxiii.  17.  built  by  a  colony  from  Corinth,  ^hucydid.  i. 
30.  on  the  ifthmus  which  joined  the  peninfula  of  Leucadia  to 
die'  main  land,  /;/.  iii.  94.  iv.  8.  This  ilthmus  was  due 
through  by  the  inhabitants,  probably  after  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides,  for  he  fpeaks  of  fliips  being  carried  over  the  ifthmus, 
iii,  81.;  and  thus  Leucadia  became  an  ifland,  Liv.  ib,  cal- 
led alfo  LEUCAS,  Ovid.  Met,  xv.  289.;  Fhr.  iv.  11.  and 
anciently  Neritis,  as  the  town  was  Neritum,  Plin.  iv.  i. 
or  NerTcon,  Hemer.  Od.  a  2'j6.  joined  to  the  continent  by  a 
bridge,  Strab.  x.  452.  The  artificial  ftrait  was  called  Dioryc- 
TOS,  i.  t.  perfoffiiSy  three  ftatlia  long,  lb,  &  Polyb.  v.  5. 

On  the  fouth-weft  point  of  Leucadia  was  a  liigh  mountain, 
called  Leucaia  vel  -tes^  now  5/  Maura ;  whence  a  white  rock 
^Mux>}  ytT/sa,)  projefted  into  the  fea  towards  Cephalenia, 
which  is  thought  to  have  given  name  both  to  the  mountain 
and  the  ifland*,  ^trab.  x.  452.',  ^erv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  677. 

2.  THES- 


•  Here  was  a  tcmplcof  Apollo,  whence  annually,  at  a  folcmo  facrifice,  to 
ivcrt  the  divine  wrath,  fonie  criminal  wa^  thrown  into  the  fja,  wifh  'cHihcru 
of  various  kinds,  and  birds  fulpcndcd  from  his  body,  to  lighten  )»is  {\\\\\  to 
which  Ovid  alludes,  ep.  xv  179.  11  he  efcapcd  dcarh  he  was  bunilhed  trom 
that  country,  Strah.  x.  452.  The  appearance  of  ti)is  temple  i«  laid  by  Virgil 
to  have  been  formidable  to  mariners,  JEn  ili  275.  because  it  was  cuftomaiy  to 
lacrilicc  feme  one  of  them,  &erv.  in  loc.  or  rather  from  the  danger  of  failing 
round  the  promontory,  lb.  BlCu.  Att.  v.  9. 

From  this  rock  was  the  famous  lo'vers  Icap^  which  v/as  fuppofcd  to  cure  thofe 
who  took  \\^  of  their  hopelcfs  paflion,  (to  Jcx^ta  «  tow  '^uraf  ravnv  TtrirtvfAfm 
»o»,)  Strab.  ih.  whence  feveral  perfons  arc  laid  to  have  thtown  thcmltlves,  CVV, 
Tujc.\y.  18.;  OviJ.  ep.  XV.  167.  Among  the  reft,  SAPPHO,  ihe  celebrated 
poctcfi  of  Lclbos,  who  being  leized  with  a  violent  paflion  for  Puaon,  and  being 
treattii  Ky  hjm  with  difdain,  threw  herlelf  from  this  precipice  and  wa*.  killed, 
Strah.  X.  452.  Phaon  is  faid  to  have  been  a  fcr:yman,  to  whom  Vcnub,  op 
a£co^Lt  oa  hi«  atteucioo  to  her,  gave  a  box  of  ointment,  which  rendered  him 

9^T   %  t^ 
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2.  THESPROTIA,  vel  -///;  the  inhabitants,  TheJ^rotl- 
Chief  towns  ;  AMBRACIA,  which  gave  naine  to  the  gulph, 
Ctuate  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arethon  or  Arachthus.  At 
fome  diftance  from  the  top  of  the  gulph,  the  royai  feat  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  ^trah,  vii.  325. j  Liv,  xxxviii.  3.  &  4.;  Mel.  ii.  3.  built 
by  a  colony  from  Corinth,  Thucydid.  ii.  80.  The  mhabitants 
were  called  Ambracienfes  or  Ambraciota,  The  gulph  is  thirty- 
nine  miles  long  and  fifteen  miles  broad ;  at  the  entrance,  only 
about  half  a  mile  broad,  Plin.  iv.  i.;  Strabo  fays,  little  more 
than  four  ftadia,  vii.  324.  Polybius  makes  the  gulph  three 
hundred  ftadia  long,  and  one  hundred  ftadia  broad,  iv.  63.     It 

has  good,  harbours  all  around,  Strab.  ib. Near  Ambracia 

was  a  ftrong  place  called   Ambracus^  fituate  among  marfhes^ 

Poiyb^ib. North  from  the  gulph  Ilood  Elatia,  Liv.  xxxii* 

^4,  or  El  ATRIA,  Strab.  ib. 

On  the  ftrait  which  feparates  Corcyra  from  the  main  land 
were,  Poftdiutn^  Buthrotum  v.  -w/,  Porius  Pelodis  v.  Peloeis, 
i.  e.  canofusj  (a  'jrnkoc,  canum  vel  luturrtyj  the  promontory  of 
^hy^misy  called  from  a  river  of  that  name,  near  which  Atti- 
cus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  had  an  eftate  (pr^dia)f  Cic.  Att. 

vii.  2. South  of  it  was  Chimariumy  and  Ephyra  or  Cicby^m 

ruSf  near  the  lake  Achrufta^  through  which  the  river  Acheron 

ran  into  a  bay  called  Portusy  or  Sinus  Glycys  (yM/xuc,)  from 
the  fweetnefs  of  its  water,  Strab.  tb.\  Thucydid.  i.  47.;  Paufan. 
viii.  7.  Into  the  Acheron,  or  near  it,  flows  a  ftream  of  a 
very  difagreeable  flavour,  named  Cocytus,  Pan/an  i.  17.  and 
jiot  far  diftant  is  th^  lake  Aornus  or  Avernus^  which  exkales 
peftilential  vapours  that  infed:  the  air,  Id.  ix.  30.     Paufanias 

the  mod  beautiful  of  men  ;  fo  that  all  the  women  of  Mitylene  fell  in  love  with 
him,  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  himfelf,  JElian.  xii.  18.  Pliny  afcribe« 
his  beauty  to  the  ciTed  of  a  certain  herb,  zxii.  8./.  9.  Ovid  fuppofes  Sappho 
to  have  been  didrefled  during  the  abfence  of  Phaon,  who  had  gone  to  Sicily, 
from  an  apprehenfion  of  his  negled  ;  and  before  (he  had  recourfe  to  the  defpe- 
rate  cure  of  liCucate,  to  have  written  a  letter  to  him,  ep.  xv.  Horace  rcprc- 
fents  Sappho  in  the  infernal  regions  a«!  complaining  of  tlie  girls  of  her  country, 
pd.  ii.  13.  25.  according  to  fome,  becaulc  Phaon  Ihcwcd  a  preference  to  them; 
but  more  probably  becaufe  they  did  not  gratify,  as  (he  wiihcd,  her  criminal 
paflion  for  themfclves,  0-vid,  Trif.  ii.  365.;  e/>.  xv.  ijr.  &c. 

On  account  of  this  bafe  pafUon  Sapphu  i!>  iuppofed  to  be  called  Mascula, 
by  Horace,  ep.  i.  19.  a8.  but  more  probably  for  the  manly  vigour  of  her  genius, 
>vhich  all  the  ancients  admired,  Strab.  xiii.  617.  The  fame  epithet  is  applied  to 
her  by  Aufonius,  Edyll.  vi.  24.  becaufe,  as  fome  think,  fhc  was  the  firfl  wo- 
inan  that  leapt  from  Leucates,  Strab.  x.  45a.  none  but  men  having  attempted 
it  before,  whence  flie  is  {did faltus  ingrrjfi  •virilei^  Stat.  Sylv.  v.  3.  154.  To  thit 
leap  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  Ed.  viii.  59.  Scrvius  fpeaks  of  pcrfons  in  his 
time,  who  ufed  annually  to  engage  for  hire  (fc  audorare^)  to  throw  thcmfeWci 

(rom  this  rock,  ad.  ^n.  iii,  a;^, 

thinks 
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thinks  Homer  took  the  names  of  his  infernal  lakes  and  rivers 

from  thofe   of  Thefprotia,  i.  17. A  little  above  the  fea 

were  Buchatiunii  Pandofta^  and  Batia^  Strabo  calls  this  the 
country  of  the  Cajfopaiy  along  the  left  or  north-weft  of  the 
Ambracian  gulph,  vii.  324. 

3.  MOLOSSIS,  -W/J-,  V.  -Jpay  the  country  of  the  Molojft^ 

north-caft  from   Thefprotia.  -^ ^  The  moft  remarkable  town 

was  DoroNA,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tomarus,  Plin,  iv.  i.  fa- 
mous for  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter,  the  moft  ancient  in 
Greece,  Herodot.  ii.  52.  placed  by  fome  in  Thefprotia,  Paufan. 
L  17.;  &trah.  vii.  328.  built  by  the  Pelafgi,  who  are  faid  to 
have  called  their  gods  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  rulers  of 
ali  things.  They  borrowed  the  names  of  their  deities  front 
the  Egyptians  *,  Herodot.  ib. 

The  other  places  of  note  in  Moloflis  were,  Fassaro,  where 
the  kings,  upon  their  acceffion  to  the  crowji,  ufed  to  fwear 
that  they  would  rule  according  to  the  laws ;  and  the  people  of 
Epire,  in  like  manner,  fwore  that  they  would  defend  the  king* 
dom,  Plutarch,  in  Pyrrbo: — ^Tecmon,  Pbylace^  Horreum^  Liv. 
xlv.  26. 


*  There  was  a  grove  of  oaki  near  Dodona  which  were  fuppofed  to  fpeak, 
and  thus  to  declare  the  anfwcrt  of  Jupiter,  Luean,  vi.  426.;  Stat,  Tbeb,  iii.  475.; 
Ovid.  Amtr.  iii.  lO.  9.  called  quercus  pELASCiS,  Id,  art,  am.  ii.  54I.  hence  babiUi 
Craiii  oraeula  <^ERCUS,  ^/Vf.  G.  ii.  16.  Pigeons  alio  perching  on  thefe  trees 
were  faid  to  utter  oracles ;  becaufe,  as  it  is  thought,  in  the  Theflaliiin  tongue, 
Ptleiades  denoted  both  female  diviners  and  doves,  Serv,  in  Firg,  eel.  ii.  1^,91^ 
oaks  were  fuppofed  to  fpeak,  becaufe  the  prieds  of  this  oracle  ufed  tu  give  their 
anfwers  from  the  tops  of  thefe  trees.  Homer  mentions  only  one  oak,  Od.  xir. 
338  ;  fo  Paufanias,  i.  17.  Cicero,  Att.  ii.  4.  and  Herodotus,  one  prophetic 
dove,  ii.  57.  —  A^  firft  the  anfwers  of  the  oracle  were  given  by  men,  but  after- 
wards three  old  women  were  chofcn  for  that  purpofc,  Strab,  vii.  329.  Ambaf- 
fadors  from  Baotia  being  provoked  by  an  improper  anlwcr  returned  by  one  of 
thefe  priefteflcs,  threw  her  into  the  fire  ;  whereupon  it  was  determined  that 
men  only  for  the  future  ihould  pronounce  the  refponfes  of  the  oracle  to  Boeoti- 
ans, Strab.  ix.  402. 

The  celebrity  of  this  temple  was  encreafed  by  two  wonderful  things  which 
it  contained.  •— I.  A  cold  fountain,  which  cxtinguiflicd  burning  torches  when 
immerfed  in  it,  like  other  fountains,  but  kindled  torches  not  burning  when 
brought  near  it.  It  always  became  dry  at  mid  day,  and  then  gradually  in« 
creafing,  overflowed  at  mid  night,  PUn.  ii.  103./  103.;  Met.  ii.  3.  /.  71.  And 
—  2.  A  brazen  cauldron,  which,  from  whatever  caufe,  always  founded;  at 
Pliny  thinks  from  the  agitation  of  the  wind,  xxxvi.  I3./.  20.;  io  Strabo,  Suf" 
plevt.  vii.  329.  Servius  on  Virgil,  ^n.  iii.  466.  fjys  there  were  ieveral  vafca 
of  brafs,  which  all  founded  together  if  one  was  touched.  In  the  lime  of  Strabo, 
the  oracle  of  Dodona,  as  well  as  others,  had  ccafcd,  lb.  327.  The  prophetic 
oak  had  long  before  been  cut  down,  Serv.  ib.  This  oradc  was  fonietimes  cou- 
iiiitedby  drawing  lots,  Cic.  Viv,  i.  34.  ii.  32. 

4.  CHA- 
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4.  CHAONIA,  the  inhabitants,  Chaones. The  chief 

towns  along  the  coaft  were,  Oricum,  v.  -«/,  fituate  in 
a  plain,  Liv.  xxiv.  40.  north  of  the  mountains  called  CE- 
RAUNII  or  Acrocerauniiy  vel  -w,  from  their  tops  being 
ftnick  with  thunder,  (xt^avroc,)  furrounded  with  rocks,  which 
projefted  into  the  fea  and  were  dangerous  to  mariners,  Caf.  b. 
civ.  iii.  6.  hence  called  infames,  Horat.  od.  i.  3.  20.  From 
this  was  the  (horteft    paflage   to  Italy,  Virg.  jEn.  iii.    507. 

North  of  Oricum  was  Palajlcy  where  Csefar  landed,  when 

he  croflcd  with  his  army  in  purfuit  of  Pompey,  lb.  &  Lucan^ 
V.  460.  '■  In  the  middle  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains  was 
the  harbour  Panormus,  ^trab  vii.  324.  then  Onchesmus,  op- 
pofite  to  the  well  corner  of  Corcyra,  ib,  faid  to  be  named 
from  Anchifes,  Dionsf.  up.  41.  whence  a  wind  favourable  to 
thofe  who  failed  for  Italy  was  called  Onchesmites,  C/V.  Att. 
vii.  2.  ■  I  South  of  this  CftJJi^pfj  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
ftadia  from  Brundufium,  and  then  Phalacrunty  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  Tarentum,  Strab,  ih. 

The  inland  towns  of  Chaonia  were,  Antigoneaj  Polyb.  li.  5.5 

Phan'tce^  lb.  &c. Chaonia    is   faid  to  have  been  named 

from  Chaon^  the  brother  (>r  companion  of  Helenus,  the  fon  of 
Priam,  whom  Helenus  inadvertently  killed  in  hunting  *,  Serv. 
in  Virg,  JEn.  iii.  334. 

Strabo  includes  in  Epire  the  Athamanes^  ^thices^  Tymphai^ 
Orejia^  Perrhabi^  Parorai^  Atintanesy  &c.  vii.  326.  fome  of 
whom  others  join  to  different  countries,  Plin.  iv.  2.;  Ziv. 
xxxviii.  I. — 33.  34.  Several  of  thefe  nations  lived  near  mount 
Pindus  \  fome  (^f  them  extended  as  far  north  as  the  mountains 
of  Illyricum,  Strab,  ib. 

Mount  Pindus  confifts  of  feveral  ridges,  which  run  between 
Epire,  Theffaly,  and  Macedonia. 

•  Cbaomius^  an  adjcdivc,  is  often  put  by  the  poet^  for  Epirotictfs ;  thu«,  Cbaw* 
mit  columbtCy  the  pigconR  of  Dodona,  f^irg.  Eel.  ix.  13.  Frondes  Cbaoniat  the  oakf 
of  Dodona,  Stat.  TA*-^.  iii.  475.;  fo  Cbaonium  memus^  Id.  vi.  99.  Patris  Cbaonif 
rtandgj,  i.  c.  yovh^  Virp.  G.  ii.  67.  f^i^us  Cbacniut^  acorns,  on  which  men 
were  fuppofed  to  live  before  the  invention  of  hufbandrv,  Claudian^  de  rapt.  Pro' 
ftrp.  3.  47.  the  fame  writh  Cbacn'ta  gl^nu^  Virg.  G.  i.  8.  Cbanoii  famula  fovity 
the  ftem  of  the  fliip  Ai  go  (tuteU  carina y)  fuppufed  to  be  made  of  an  oak  of 
Dodona,  (ex  Dodomlie  qitercu^J  and  therefore  endued  vith  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
yal.  Place,  i.  303.   ( utpute fattd'u'u  avulfajilvis^j  ib.  304.  fee  p.  3 1 7.     Apollodo« 

riiy  makes  ic  the  prow,  i.  9. 16. 


THES. 
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THESSALIA. 

Thessalt,  according  to  Herodotus,  vii.  129.  was  every 
ivhere  furrounded  by  mountains ;  on  the  calt,  by  Pelion  and 
Ofa:  on  the  north,  by  Olympus;  on  the  weft,  by  Pindus:  and 
on  the  fouth,  by  Othryj  and  Oeta.  Herodot.  vii.  129.;  LucaUm 
vi.  33.  The  plain  between  was  called  Thejfaliay  watered  by  ai 
number  of  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  were,  the  Feneus^  yipidH^ 
nidj,  Onochonus^  EmpeuSy  and  Pam'tfus ;  all  of  them  at  laft 
uniting  in  one  ftream,  called  the  VENEUS,  which  runs  by  a 
narrow  pafTage  between  Olympus  and  Offa  into  the  ^inus 
Thermdicus  or  the  gulph  of  Salonichi.  Theffaly  is  faid  ancient- 
ly to  have  been  covered  with  water,  when  there  was  no  outlet 
for  thefe  rivers  into  the  fea.  Tlie  paflage  between  Olympus 
and  OiTa  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  opened  by  an  earthquake  i 
or,  as  the  Theflalians  alledged,  by  Neptune,  3.  according  to 
the  poets,  by  Hercules,  Lucan.  v.  347.  whence  it  b  called 
Herculeje  fauces,  Id.  viii.  i. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Peneus,  between  Ofla  and  Olym- 
pus, was  a  delightful  vale,  called  TEMPE,  Strab.  ix.  430. 
about  five  miles  long,  of  different  breadth  in  different  places  *• 

Into  the  Feneus,  on  the  north,  near  Tempe,  ran  a  river, 
ifluing  from  mount  Titarus,  contiguous  to  mount  Olympus, 
called  TiTAREsus  or  Eurotas,  Strak  ix.  441.  Pliny  calls  it 
Orcos,  iv.  8./.  15.  the  water  of  which  being  impregnated 
with  oily  particles,  did  not  incorporate  with  the  waters  of  the 
Feneus,    but   fwam   on   the   furface,  lb.  &   Homer,  ii.  754, 

•  Pliny  makcB  the  brcaJth  of  Tcmpc  zftfqy'ijugerum.  or  an  acre  and  a  half^ 
i.  c.  one  hundred  and  eighty  Icet  broad,  iH\n  iv.  8./.  15.;  -^lian  makes  it 
only  a  plethtHm^  or  one  hundred  fct  t  wide,  where  narroweft,  iii.  I.  Modern 
travellers  inform  us,  that  in  iome  places  it  ik  above  a  quarter  of  a  nule  broad. 
It  is  defcribed  by  Pliny  and  ^lian,  lb. ;  alf«)  by  Livy,  v^iio  reprcfeiiU  it  only, 
as  a  difficult  defile,  furrounded  with  dreadful  pr-  cipires,  xliv.  6.  The  poets  ce- 
lebrate it  as  one  of  the  n\o{\  deli^httwl  hiceo  in  the  v/<irld,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  569. 
and  call  it  1'uessala  Tfmpe,  plur.  Ih.  vii.  aai. .  Horat.  od.\.  T.  ^.  PcHeta 
Tcmpc,  Firg.  G  i\.  317.  to  diftinguifli  it  Ironi  other  phaiaiit  fpots  of  the 
lame  kind;  as,  HeUria  Tempt  in  bicilv,  Ov/V. /'tf/?.  iv.  477.  fee  p.  163.  Tbm* 
mefia  Tempe^  ih  Baotia,  Stat.  TLh,  i.  485.  which  fecmt  to  be  tl»c  fame  \rith 
what  Ovid  calls  Cyineia  Templ,  Met.  vii.  371.  from  a  boy  \fcho  threw  himfelf 
from  a  rock,  probably  on  n our  t  Teun.eiru>,  and  was  mcCumoiphui'cd  into  a 
fwan,  (cycnusj  lb.  379.  'lEMPE  (q.  riAcivia,  plur.  cunlra^e  Ti/<»if,  Uea  ar» 
kufis  eonfita^  Molue  rtfjiTrn,)  is  put  .or  any  a^^recablc  place,  particularly  for  a 
vale  on  ihc  fide  of  a  nvcr,  (h^dcd  with  trees  and  furrounded  with  riiing 
grounds,  hence  frigidM  7V»/#,  Virg.  G.  ii.  469.  Zeplyu  agitjta  Tsmpb,  if#. 
rat*  9d,  Hi.  x.  04. 

whence 
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Lucin.  vi.  355.  whence  he  is  called  LARi$SiBUS|  Firg.  JEn.  ii* 
179.  xi.  404.  in  the  vicinity  of  Phthia^  8erv.  ib.     Mod  of 

thefc  places  were  poflefled  by  the  Melienjes^  (Mnx/etc,  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  Patalii^  Hlerenfes^  and  Trachinil^  Thu- 
cydid.  iiL  92.)  who  gave  name  to  the  Meliac  or  Mal'tac  gulph, 

which  was  alfo  called  8inus  Lamiacus^  Paufan  i.  4. On  the 

^ntu  Pagafaus^  or  Pagastcus^  which  flows  up  into  the  land 
oppofite  to  the  north  of  Euboea,  ftood  Pagasje,  which  gave 
name  to  the  gulph  * ;  the  port  of  PH£Rj£,  the  capital  of  the 
tyrant  Alexander,  whom  Pelopidas  conquered,  but  after  the 
vi&ory  died  of  his  wounds,  Diodor.  xv.  80.;  Nep.  Pel.  5. 

Twenty  ftadia  from  Pagdfa^  and  feven  ftadia  from  die  fea, 
ftood  lOLCOS,  the  city  of  Pelias  and  Jafon;  and  not  far  from  it 
ApHETiS,  whence  the  Argonauts  fet  fail,  &trah.  ih.  &  HerodoU 
vii.  193.  and  where  afterwards  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  ftation- 
ed,  while  that  of  the  Greeks  was  within  fight,  at  Artemifium 

in  Euboea,  Ib.  ts*  173. Near  lolcos  was  DEMETRIAS, 

built  by  Demetrius  Foliorcetes,  which  became  the  mod  con^ 
fiderable  city  in  that  country,  Ztrab.  ib.  and  by  the  advantages 
of  its  fituation,  attradled  fuch  a  number  of  people  that  the 
neighbouring  towns-  were  thinned  of  inhabitants,  Strab.  ib^\ 

Liv.  xxxix.  23. About  ten  miles  north  of  this  is  tlie  lake 

B^beisy  near  Phera^  at  the  foot  of  mount  PELION.  This 
mountain  ran  from  fouth  to  north,  between  the  Pagafaean  and 
Thermaic  gulphs,  through  the  country  called  MAGNE.SIA, 
the  inhabitants  Magnctes  f ;  the  moft  eaftern  point  of  it  form- 
ed the  promontory  SEPIAS,  where  a  number  of  the  fhips  of 
Xerxes,  while  at  anchor,  were  deftroycd  by  a  (lorm,  HerodoU 

vii.i88.;  Strab.  ix.  443. North  of  this  was  MELIBCEA, 

Ib.  &  Ltv.  44.  13.  the  city  of  Pl.ilo<fletes,  Lucan.  vi.  354.  no- 
ted for  the  manufaclure  of  purple,  Virg.  Ain.  v.  251.;  Lucret. 

ii.  499. In  the  Pagafae?.n  gulph  was  the  town   and  ifland 

Cicynethus ;  and  eait  from  Magnefia  are  fevcral  fmall  iflands, 
called    Sciathusy   Peparethus^  IcuSy  HalonefuSy  and   SCYROS, 

•  Pagafa  U  faid  to  be  Bamed  from  the  (hip  A.t%o  having  hccn  built  there, 
Propert.  i.  ao  17.;  Sttab.  iX.  436.  whence  Pagafxa  Tiitis^  i.e.  Arco,  Lucan, 
ii.  715,  or  rather  from  its  numerous  f.)unt4ins,  (bto  t»»  r>»>'«f,)  Stfuh.  i6.  In 
thefc  partK  was  the  fountain  Lf.bethra,  facrcd  tu  the  mufcs,  v. hence  they  are 
calle>!  LfbetbrVdes,  f^irg.  Ed.  vii.  21. 

f  Sinp.  Magfiest  etii  ;  fcm.  Magneffj  \  wliencc  Mngnejf.i  H:ppolyte,  the  vifc 
of  AcaUus,  king  of  Magnefia,  Tvho  fell  in  !.>ve  with  PcLu*,  the  f.i'htr  of 
Achilles;  fo  called  to  diHinguiih  her  from  HippWyla^  the  Amazon,  the  wife  of 
Thcfcus,  Herat,  bJ.  iiJ.  7.  18.  Magneth  Argt^  the  ihip  of  Jafoo,  Ovid,  ep,  xii.  9. 
geoit.  AfjgnitiJh  Argus, 
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the  feat  of  Lycomcdcs,  with  whom  Achilles  lived  in  difguife 
U^hen  he  was  difcovered  by  UlyfTcs,  Strah.  ix.  436. 

At  the  foot  of  mount  Othrys,  the  abode  of  the  Centaurs, 
Virg.  ^n.  vii.  675.  and  LAPfTH-ffi,  Plin,  iv.  8.  /  15.  ftood 
Alos  or  Halosy  wafiicd  by  the  river  mphryfusy  which  ran 
through  the  Crocian  plain  into  the  weft  fide  of  the  Pagafseail 
gulph,  StraL  ix.  435.  Along  this  river  Apollo  ufcd  to  feed  the 
flock  of  Admetus  *,  whence  he  is  called  Pajlor  ah  Amphrjfo^ 
the  Amphryfian  (hepherd,  Vug,  G,  iii.  2.  Near  its  mouth 
was  THEBJE,  PhthJa:  or  Phthictic/ty  Liv.  xxviii.  7.  xxxix.  25. 
ian  hwndxtA  Jfadta  from  Alos,  Strab.  ix.  433.  to  which  Lucan 
afcribes  the  fabulous  events  which  are   faid  to  have  happened 

at  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  vi.  356. South  of  it  was  Phylace, 

the  city  of  Protefilaus,  who  was  the  firft  of  the  Greeks  that 
landed  on  the  Trojan  coaft,  and  was  flain,  lb,  352.;  Strah* 
ix.  433.  At  no  great  diftan..'e  from  Phylace  were  Pteleum^ 
V.  -eosy  and  Antrotty  lb.  nlfo  Dorion  t» 

The  chief  towns  on  the  Peneus  were,  GoNNtJS,  iiv.  xlii. 
54.  or  GoNNi,  in  the  very  entrance  to  the  defile  of  Tempe, 
Ltv,  xxxvi.  I  o. ;  above  it,  Gyrion  and  Phalatinay  Liv.  xxxvi. 
10.;  xlii.  54.  About  twenty  miles  above  Gonni  ftood  LA- 
RISSA,  the  chief  city  in  thofe  parts,  lb.  (5*  31.  46.  Ten  ftiiies 
above  it,  ATRAX,  Liv,  xxxii.  15.  Towards  the  fprings  of 
the  Peneus,  and  near  the  foot  of  mount  Pindus,  whence  that 
river  flows,  ftood  GOMPHI,  the  frontier  town  of  Theflaly, 
on  the  fide  of  Epirus,  Cas,  civ.  b.  iii.  80.  whicn  Caefar  took 
and  plundered,  be!l.  civ.  iii.  80.  Eaft  from  it  were  IthdmCf 
Tricray  Mi^frojoiisy  and  Ptrintiny  Strab.  ix.  43 y. 

Adjoining  to  LarifTa  was  a  pl.iin  of  furprifing  fertility,  ( Lo' 
rijpc  campus  opinury)  Herat,  od.  i.  7.  11.  except  in  the  low 
grounds  near  the  lake  Ni.sonk,  Strab.  ix.  440.  This  plain 
WMs  called  Campus  Pi.i.AS(;i6ri?,  from  the  Pelnfgi  who  in- 
habited it,  lb.  443.  extending  one  hundred  and  fixty  Jladia  to 
Phcrdty  PeJloHy  and  OJpiy  Ih.  436. 

South  from  1/ariilli  was  Pharsalus,  on  the  river  Enlpeus, 
which  joined  the  Apicidnus,  Lucan.  vi.  273.;  Strab.  ix.  432. 
where  Ciclar  defeated  Pompey  in  a   memorable  battle  in   tlic 
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hri^it  Afuhryf'js  famui.:ntis  p.ijcua  Fi.eh',      Lucan.  vl.  367. 

f  Here  THAiMYRIs,  v. -a/,  {7rf>uT0i  f^^afUM-.^  \f>Zi  scfptvoiv,)  a  famous  mu- 
Cciaii,  is  faiil  to  have  challcng:cii  the  nuifcs  and  being  dcleated  by  them,  to 
have  been  deprived  of  his  fijrl.t  and  mufual  powers,  ^/J/tfi/or.  iii.  3.  3. ;  /f*. 
r:er.  11,  ii.  5(^4.  v.  599.;  D'loJnr.  iii.  66.  ;  O-M.  Am.  iii.  7.  62.;  Art,  Am.  iii. 
399.;  Lhi.in.y,  ^^2.'^  but  raiifaLias  fays  this  hap[>cncJ  at  Duurium  m  Mcf- 
l«nia,  iv.  33. 

plains 
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plains  of  Pharfalia.  Pompey  fled  to  Lariffa,  Cas,  hell.  civ.  lii.  pd. 

Pharfalia  is  fomctimcs  confounded  by  the  poets  with  Phi- 
lippic a  city  on  the  confines  of  Thrace,  where  Antony  and 
Auguftus  defeated  Brutus  and  Caffius,  OviJ.  Met.  xv.  823.5 
Virg.  G.  i.  489.;  Lucan.  i.  680.  694.  vi.  582.  vii.  591.  872. 
ix.  271. 

North  of  Pharsalus  was  SCOTUSSA,  L'lv.  xxxvi.  14.  near 
which  were  rifing  grounds  called  CynofcepkaUy  (xvroc  xef  axa/, 
i.  c.  canis  capitay)  Liv.  xxxiii.  6.  &  7.  where  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  defeated  by  Quin£lius  Flaminius,  the  Roman 
confuly  lb.  10.;   Strab.  ix.  441. 

There  were  many  other  places  in  Theflaly  which  arc  men- 
tioned by  Livy,  Strabo,  Pliny,  &c.  Cratwrty  Olooffbriy  Phx" 
Jtuniy  Phaleriay  Cyretiay  Limtiaay  /Egitiiumy  Eric'mumy  Si/ana^ 
Pharycadofty  Cyparay  Phacium ;  Axoruniy  Pythiuniy  and  Doli^ 
chey  which  laft  three  towns  were  called  Tripolis,  Liv.  xlii.  53. 
Erineumy  Corotieay  Ereiriay  Proernay  Aloriy  Neliay  Ormeniumf 
Cafihanaay  Glaphyray  Sycuriuniy   &c. 

Towards  the  confines  of  Macedonia  was  mount  •  PieruSy  fa- 
cred  to  the  mufes,  Plin.  iv.  8./.  15-  whence  they  are  called 
PIERIDES  *,  Firg.  Ed.  iii.  85.  vi.  13.  viii.  63.  ix.  33.  x.  72. 
and  Chorus  Pierius,  Lucan.  ad  Pif.  232.-,  AlartiaL  u  77.  3. 
or  Crex  Pierius y  Id.  ix.  88.  3. 

The  women  of  Theflaly  were  remarkable  for  their  flcill  in 
magic  or  forcery.  By  their  charms  or  fpells,  that  is,  by  repeat- 
ing a  fet  form  of  words,  and  by  the  ufe  of  certain  herbs,  they 
pretended  to  perform  the  moll  incredible  things  f,  to  excite  or 
appeafe  tempefls,  to  recall  the  dead  to  life,  or  precipitate  the 
living  to  the  tomb  j  even  to  arrclt  the  fun   in  his  courfe,  and 

•  Ci:cro  fays  the  mufes  were  called  PieriJes^  bccaufc  they  were  the  daugh- 
ter* of  Pierusy  v.  -lo/,  and  Antiopj^  Nat.  D.  u\.  21.;  lo  Ovid,  ^Trfir/.  v.  301.  ; 
ling.  Fieri  J  y  voc.  Fieri,  II  or  at.  o.t  iv.  3.  iJ^.  PiirVum  f.iCrii  imponere  manual^ 
to  apply  to  poetry,  OviJ.  Trip.  iv.  I.  zZ.  l^i.-rU^m  JluMc  teneri,  LI.  Pont.  ii.  5, 
63.  Pieridum  lumen.,  pr^JiJ}u'r;']Ui:  f  ri,  a  clillin^uinifd  poet  and  advocate,  Jb.  iv. 
16.  41.  Studiit  P  er:'n  poUtrey  Claudian.  conful.  Prob.  ct  Olyb.  150.  Gratis 
return  Picriis  tentjta  nioJis^  tlic  lavonr  of  kiui^s  fought  or  coiiftcd  by  poetry  or 
verfcs,  Horat.  art.  p.  404.  The  niufcs  arc  faid  to  rcfrcfli  Auguftus  in  a  cave 
on  mount  Ficrus,  becaufc  that  emperor,  when  he  hud  leifurc,  uied  to  amufe 
himfelf  with  reading  poetry,  and  foinctimes  compofing  verfcs,  Horat.  cd.  iii«  4. 
40.;  Suet.  A:'^.  84.  85.  &  X^.;  Suet.  Tiber.  21.  Calatra  PieriJes,  the  pocnit  of 
Enntu^,  who  was  born  at  Rudi.x  in  Cilabria,  Horut.  eJ.  iv.  8.  20.  Novi  Pitri* 
dum  Jlcret^  pocms  newly  coir.poled,  Stji.  Silv.  iii.  I.  67.  Pieria  pdlex^  ^  %^^^9 
cither  born  in  Picria,  a  part  of  Macedonia  on  the  confines  of  Theflaly,  near 
mount  Picrus,  or  Ikilled  in  niufic  and  poetry,  Jb.  iii.  10.  15.  Dits  Fiehii, 
time  fpcm  io  retirement  and  (ludy,  Stut.  Silv.  i.  3.  23.  j  fo  Pterin  recrjfus^  Mar- 
tial, vii    62.  3. 

f  Hamonidum^  i.  c.  Thcffahrum  fajarum,  ^uic^uid  non  crcditur,  an  e/f,  Lncan. 
▼i.  436» 
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to  draw  the  moon  down  to  the  earth  *,  Laerf,  viii.  59.;  Pttn. 
XXX.  I.;  Firg.  Eel.  viii.  69.;  Horat.  ep.  od,  xvii.  78.;  Ovid.  ef. 
vi.  85.  &c.;  Lucan,  vi.  435. — ad  Jin. 

The  plains  of  TliefTaly  were  very  favourable  for  breeding 
horfes ;  hence  the  Theflalian  cavalry  were  always  diftinguilh- 
cd,  Liv,  ix.  19.  xlii.  59.  During  the  wars  of  the  Romatls 
with  Philip,  and  his  fon  Perfeus,  kings  of  Macedonia,  and  al- 
fo  with  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  Theflaly  was  dreadfully  ra- 
vaged, Liv.  xxxi.  &c.  So  afterwards  in  the  civil  war  between 
Caefar  and  Ponipey,  Cas.  b.  civ,  \\u\  Lucan.  vii.  847. 


MACEDONIA. 

The  limits  of  Macedonia  were  different  at  different  times. 
It  was  divided  into  four  parts  by  Paulus  ^milius,  who  makes 
it  to  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pencus  to  the  river  Neffus 
or  Nf  ftus  in  Thrace  \  including  on  the  eaft  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Egcan  fea,  and  furrounding  the  Thcrmaic,  To- 
ronxan,  Singitic,  and  Strymonic  gulphs.  But  the  boundaries 
on  the  other  fides  are  not  afcertained,  Liv.  xlv.  29.  &  30. 

The  chief  rivers  which  run  into  the  Thermaic  gulph  arc, 
the  Empeusy  jUiacmon^  which  Csefar  makes  the  boundary  from 
Theffaly,  de  hell,  civ.  iii.  36.  Ludias,  Axius^  and  Chidorus  or 
Echedorus^  which  laft  is  faid  not  to  have  been  fufficient  to  fup- 
ply  the  army  of  Xerxes  with  water,  Herodot,  vii.  127. 

The  country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  to  the  Ludias 
was  called  PIERIA ;  according  to  Strabo,  it  extended  from 

the  Haliacmon  to  the  jixius^  vii.  330. The  towns  along 

the  fea-coaft  were  Heracleum,  v.  -ea,  Phila^  near  the  river 
Etiipeus  or  Apilasj  which  flows  from  a  valley  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus, and  five  miles  north  of  it,  DIUM,  Liv.  xliv.  2-  &  8.; 
Plirt.  iv.  lo.yi  17. 

North  of  the  river  Haliacmon  flood  PYDNA,  near  which 
Paulus  iEmilius  defeated  Perfeus,  Liv.  xliv.  42.;  Veil.  i.  9.  and 

•  Hence  Thefsala  venena^  magic  herbs  or  drugs,  Horat.  od.  \.  27.  21.  riac 
Thejfala^  for  roc«,  cliarirs  or  uicantation.i,  Id.  efod.  v.  45. ;  Ep.  i.  i.  34.  For' 
tenia  Ibejfala^  magic  wonders,  Id,  art.  p.  209.  Mulier  Thefala^  a  forccrcfs ;  and 
furr^y  ll'fiala  01  TLtfsalhy  -fd'u,  Lucan,  vi.  451.  365.  605.  762.  Carmen  Thtf- 
Jalidym^  the  form  ot  vords  they  ufed,  Jb.  452.;  fo  SaSe/ia  carmina  et  Marfa  n«r- 
nioy  the  charms  ufed  by  the  Sabine  and  Marfic  women,  who  were  the  mod  re- 
markable for  forccry  in  Italy,  Horat.  ep^d.  xvii.  28. 

In  perfoiming  their  magic  rites  they  fometimcs  were  giiilty  of  horrid  crimes, 
putting  to  death  children  with  the  greatcil  cryehy,  &c.  Z^b^aA.  vi.  JC7.  556. 
^C.  Horat.  tpod.  v.  ' 

where 
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where  Cassander  confined  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and   afterwards  put  her  to  death,  DiodoTm 

xix.  49.;  Jt{ftin.  xiv.  6. North  of  this  was  Methone,  at 

the  fiegc  of  which  Philip  loft  his  right  eye  *,  Dtodor.  xvi.  34, 
and  Alorus. 

The  country  north  of  Picria,  and  along  the  Axius,  was  cal- 
led PiEONiA  or  EMATHIA,  liv.  xl.  3.  xlv.  29.;  Jufiin. 

vii-  I . Its  chief  towns  were  PELL  A,  the  birth-place  of 

Philip,  who  greatly  enlarged  it,  Strab.  vii.  330.  xvi.  752.  and 
of  Alexander,  Mel.  ii.  3.  hence  he  is  called  Pellaus  juvenis^ 
Juvenal,  x.  168.  fituate  on  the  river  Ludias  or  LydiaSy  which 
is  navigable  to  this  place,  one  hundred  and  twenty  ftadia  from 
the  fea,  Strab.  fragm.  vii.  330.  a  town  of  great  ftrength,  dc- 
fcribed  by  Livy,  xHv,  46.  The  country  round  it  is  called  bj- 
Herodotus  Bottijeis,  -W//,  vii.  123.  Pella  continued  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  till  it  fell  under  the  Roman^f 
Liv.  xxxvii.  7.  xlii.  51.  The  refidence  of  the  kings  before 
Philip,  and  afterwards  their  burying  place,  Plin.  iv.  10.5 
Diodor.  xix.  52.  was  EDESSA,  called  alfo  J^gf,  ^g^t  pr 
jEgeaj  from  a  flock  of  goats,  by  following  which  Caranus^ 
the  firft  king  of  Macedonia,  was  led  to  take  pofleffion  of  the 

place,  Jufiin.  vii.  i .     It  lay  weft  of  Pella. South  of  E- 

defTa  ftood  BERiEA,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Bermius,  Strobe 

ib.  mentioned  in  the  j^Hs  of  the  ^fo/lles^  xvii. South  of  it 

Ctrrhus,  the  people  called  Cyrrhtjla^  and  the  country  Cyr-' 
rkejfis.  Near  this,  Idothetie  and  Gortytiia^  or  Gordynioi  Thu*? 
cydid.  ii.  ico. 

That  part  of  P?eonia  which  lies  above  the  conflux  of  the  ri- 
vers jixius  and  Erigoriy  or  Erigdritts^  was  called  Deuri6pus^ 
Liv.  xxxix.  53.  extending  to  mount  Born, 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  j-lxius  and  Chidorus  ftood  THER- 
MA,  which  gave  name  to  the  ^hermaan  or  Thermaic  gulph, 
fSwus  Therm^tiSi  Thermaicus  vcl  MacedGmcus^ }  afterward^ 
called  THESSALONICa,  by  Caflander,  in  honour  of  hia 
wife  Thcfl'alonica,  the  daughter  of  Thilip,  and  greatly  increa- 
fed  by  Caflander,  Sirab,  vii.  330;  &  323.  now  SALONICHI, 
the  chief  town  in  that  country  j  the  place  of  Cicero's  refidence 

•  During  the  ficge  one  ASTER,  a  dexterous  archer,  came  to  offer  Philip  hli 
fcnricc,  and  a«  a  proof  of  his  Ikill,  trld  the  king  that  he  could  hii  a  hird  in  it^ 
irioft  rapid  flight.  Then  fays  Philip,  I  ivill  i':}ploy  ytiu  xibtn  ]  mute  war  on  tb€ 
birds.  After,  provoked  at  thi"?  anlwer,  joined  the  townfmcn  ;  and  l.a'.ing  one 
day  fpied  the  king  from  the  walls,  fliot  an  arrr.w  at  him,  with  this  inlcription, 
*Ic  the  right  eyt  vj  Philip.  The  king  ord<  red  the  arrow  to  be  returned,  with 
this  infcriptioD,  Philip  'uill  ban^  AJler  %ilcn  he  tak's  the  to-wn ;  acd  Wa«  iS  gOod 
as  hi»  word,  Lucan,  de  fnjcrib:  hifcr,  c.  38. ;  JvjVtn,  vii,  6. 

while 
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while  in  banifliment,  C/V.  Plane,  41.  To  the  Chriftians  of 
this  city  the  Apoftle  Paul  wrote  his  two  epiftles  infcribed  to 

ihe  Thejfalotiiatis. The  country  around  the  mouth  of  xhz 

Axius  is  called  Amphaxitts^  -tdisy  Polyb.  v.  97.  That  north 
of  this  river,  Mygdonia  *,  Plin,  iv.  10.  to  which  Thucydides 
joins  Greflonia  and  Atithemus^  ii.  99.  &  100.;  fo  Herodotus^ 
vii.  124. 

The  chief  towns  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  Thermaie 
gulph  were  Ainea^  faid  to  have  been  built  by  jEneas,  L/v.  xl. 
4.  fifteen  miles  from  Theffalonica,  Id.  xliv.  10.  Herodotus 
mentions  Similar  Campfay  GigomtSy  Lifay  Combreoy  Lipaxus^ 
vii.  123.  The  chief  towns  in  later  times  were  ANllGO- 
NIA,  Liv.  xliv.  10.  and  POTIDjEA,  afterwards  called  Cas- 
SINDRIA,  lb,  II.;  Plin.  iv.  10.  founded  by  a  colony  from  Co- 
rinth, Thucyd.  i.  56.  This  town  having  revolted  from  the  A- 
thenians  on  account  of  ill  treatment,  and  being  befieged  >by 
them,  gave  the  firft  oflenfible  reafon  for  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnefian  war  f ,  lb.  66,  &c. 

The  country  between  the  Thermaie  or  Macedonian  and  To- 
ronaic  gulphs  was  called  PALLENE  (ager  Pallenenjisy  Liv. 
xliv.  II.)  from  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  Plin,  ib,  anciently 
PHLEGRA,  Herodot.  vii.  23.  fuppofed  to  be  the  country  of 
the  giants,  Strab,  vii.  330.  where  they  fought  with  the  godsj 
Propert,  iii.  9.  47. 

On  the  top  of  the  Toronxan  gulph  flood  OLYNTHUS, 
the  largeft  city  in  that- part  of  the  country,  Diodor,  xvi.  53* 
oppofite  to  Potidcea,  only  fixty  ftadia  diftant,  and  vifible  from 
it,  Tbucyd.  i.  63.  The  illhmus  between  them  ufcd  fometimes 
to  be  fortified  with  a  wall,  lb,  64.  Olynthus  was  long  either 
fubjc£k  to  Athens  or  in  alliance  with  it.  Being  taken  by 
treachery  by  Philip,  it  was  dcftroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  re- 
duced to  fervitude,  Diodor.  xvi.  63.*,  Jttjlifi*  viii.  3.;  Strab.  ii. 
121.  This  gave  occafion  to  the  fatal  war  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  that  prince,  Ib. 

At  feme  diilance  from  Olynthus  flood  Torone,  which  gave 
name  to  the  gulpli.  This  town  was  called  Torone  Chacidice, 
Thucyd.  iv.  no.  becaufc  tlie  country  around   was  fo   named, 

*  The  MygdSncs  arc  faUl  to  have  emigrated  from  Macedonia  a'^  Thrace 
to  Phrygia,  or  a  country  adjoining  to  it  in  Afia  Minor,  Strab.  vii.  295.  x. 
575.  xii.  564.  whence  AI\^donia  opti^  the  wealth  of  Phrygia,  or  of  Mygdonia,  a. 
part  of  Phrygia,  Herat,  od.  ii.  12.  22.;  So  Alyndonli  campi^  the  plains  of  Phry- 
gia, Id.  iii.  16.  41.  AUgdonium  marmor,  Ovid.  cp.  xv.  142.  From  the  fame  peo- 
ple, that  pai  t  of  Mcfopocamia  where  Niublt  flood  was  called  Mydunia,  Strab, 
xi.  527.  xvi.  747. 

f  It  held  out  ahove  two  years,  and  did  not  fubmit  till  reduced  to  the  grcat- 
cft  ejLtrcQiity ;  fomc  even  fed  on  human  ficfii,  TLiuydid.  ii.  70. 
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2h.   4^.  from   CHALCIS,  an  inland  town   near   Olynthus. 
Herodotus  calls  this  country  Sithonia,  vii.  122. 

The  SINGITIC  gulph  was  named  from  Singus,  a  town  on 
tlie  top  of  it.  Between  the  Singitic  and  Strymottic  gulphs  is 
!nount  ATHOS,  or  Athon,  which  projedls  into  the  fea  from 
the  plain  feventy-five  miles  ;  its  circumference  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  There  were  on  it  feveral  towns  ;  one  on  its  top 
called  Acroihoon^  v.  'Oum^  v.  -cw,  or  Ouranop6lis^  i.  e.  the  city 
of  heaven  y  from  the  falubrity  of  its  air :  the  other  towns  were, 
jDiuntj  Olophyxujy  Thyfus^  Palaoriumj  Cleona  ;  and  Appolionia^ 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Macrobii^  from  dieir  lon- 
gevity, Mel,  ii.  2.  which  explains  the  faying  of  Plato,  p.  294. 
The  two  gulphs  approach  each  other  fo  near  towards  the  weft  ' 
fide  of  mount  A  thos,  or  towards  the  continent,  that  they  leave 
an  iilhmus  only  of  a  mile  and  fe  half,  or  twelve  Jiadia  over. 
Through  this  Xerxes  dug  a  navigable  ditch  or  canal,  fo  broad 
and  deep  that  two  fliips  could  pafs  one  another,  Herodot,  vii. 
21.  22.  23.  &  121.;  Plin.  iv.  10.  hence  Athos  is  faid  to  have  , 
been  failed  over,  velificatos  AtkoSy  Juvenal,  x.  174.  The  canal 
began  near  Acanthus  *,  on  the  Strymonic  or  Pierean  gulph| 
where  Xerxes  pitched  his  (landing  camp,  Herodot.  vii.  117. 
and  ended  at  Sane  on  the  Singitic  gulph,  Thucydid.  iv.  109. 
The  pretext  of  Xerxes  for  this  work  was,  to  avoid  the  dangct 
of  failing  round  mount  Athos  with  his  fleet,  where  three  hun- 
dred Perfian  (hips  had  formerly  been  wrecked  in  a  ftorm,  and 
near  twenty  thoufand  men  perifhed,  Herodot,  vi.  44.  but  the 
true  reafon  was,  the  vanity  of  leaving  a  monument  of  his 
power,  Id.  vii.  24. 

Between  Acanthus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  flood 
Stagira,  the  native  place  of  Ariflotle,  whence  he  is  called 
the  Stogiriie.  Both  thefe  cities  were  founded  by  colonies  from 
the  ifland  Andres,  Thucyd.  iv.  84.  &  88. 

On  the  Strymon,  near  the  place  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  flood  AMPHIPOLIS,  built  by  a  colony  of  Atheni- 
ans, Thucydid,  iv.  102.  called  anciently  NovemvUf  (Erna  olot^^ 
Id.  I.  100.;  Herodot,  vii.  114. 

The  country  above  this,  on  both  fides  of  the  Strymon,  was 
called  BiSALTiCA,  Tktu\  iv.  109.  or  Bisaltia,  Herodot  vii. 
115.  the  people  BiSALTiE,  Virg,  G.  iii.  461.;  Liv.  xlv.  30. 
A  fmall  port  fouth  of  the  Strymon  was  called  Htraclea  Sintica, 
lb,  29.;  Cas.  b.  civ.  iii.  79.  and  the  country  around,  Sintice, 
Liv.  xliv.  46. 


•  Strabo  places  Acanthus  on  the  Singitic  gulph,  yii.Jir.  contrary  to  the 
f  reis  aflertign  cf  Herodotus,  vi.  44. 
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The  country  between  the  Strymon  and  Neflus  ufed  ancientt^r 
to  be  confidcred  as  a  part  of  Thrnre,  but  was  by  Philip  annexed 
to  Macedonia.  It  was  called  Edomca,  or  Edonis,  -tdis^  and 
the  inhabitants  Edones  orEuoNi*,  Herodot.  rii.  114.;  IThucyd. 
i.  100.  ii.  99.  iv.  102.  &  109. 

About  thirty  miles  north-caft  from  Amphipolis  ftood  Nea- 
POLis,  and  above  it  PHILIPPI,  Hs^  xv.  11.  12.  built  by 
Philip  king  of  Macedon,  as  a  defence  againft  the  Thraciaos, 
jippiart,  bell,  civ.  iv.  650,  near  Symholumf  where  mount  Pofh- 
gaus  joins  mount  H^^mus,  D'to,  xlvii.  35.  In  the  adjoinixig 
plain  Brutus  and  CalTms  were  defeated  by  Antony  and  Au- 
guftus  i  • 

•  The  EooNES  are  often  put  for  the  Thraciam  in  general,  who,  it  fcems, 
Were  fond  of  drinl^ing  to  excrfs  ;  hence,  Non  ego  fanins  baccbabor  Edowi*,  H^* 
rmt,  od.  ii.  7.  17.  Matres  Edinideiy  Thracian  matrons,  i.  e.  bacchanal-,  Ovid,  Mgt, 
si.  69.  ilng.  Edenit^  a  bacchanal,  Proptrt,  i.  3  5.  Lucan  ihorteus  it,  i.  675. 
fo  Silius  Italicu<«,  iv.  778  —  FMhu\  vel  -iut  Boreas^  the  north  wind  blowing 
from  Thrace  over  the  Egc.in  fca,  Virg.  Mn.  xii.  365.  Edonte  biemctf  cold  wm- 
'ter*,  ss  thrife  in  Thrace  commonly  are,  Stat.  Tbeb,  v.  78.  Edonui  Bacebus^  iMk» 
.flapped  in  Thrace,  Ovid.  Rrm.  Am.  593. 

f  In  this  battle  Brutus,  who  was  nppofed  to  Auguftua,  gained  the  victory, 
and  took  the  camp  of  Auguf^u-^.  But  \ntony  on  his  part  was  victorious,  ahd 
took  the  camp  of  CafEus  Ciilius,  luvin^  retreated  to  fomc  riling  ground*  ad^ 
Joining,  fenc  a  centurion  to  inquire  what  B  utus  was  doing,  for  the  dufl  inlet- 
Cepted  hiH  vie«v.  This  centurion  fell  in  wi:h  a  body  uf  cavalry,  whom  Brut^is 
.ha<l  fent  in  queft  of  Caflfiu",  and  returned  flowly  with  them,  as  if  tkere  was  no 
danger.  Caflius  feeing  thcfc  cavalry  approach,  and  taking  them  for  the  ooe- 
my,  orilcreii  Pindaru*,  hi*  frceima  1,  to  kill  him.  The  centurion,  feeing  the 
Coi  ftquencc^  of  hi!>  delay,  alio  fl;:vv  himfel  . 

Brutus,  who  now  became  conmiander  of  both  armies,  wifhed  to  decline 
battle,  and  if  he  had  done  fo,  Auguftus  and  Antony  mull  -have  yielded,  as 
they  were  in  want  of  provifions  and  every  thing.  But  fearing  the  defertion  of 
his  men,  v/hom  Antony  and  Auguftus  ufed  every  method  to  feduce,  he  was  led 
to  riik  a  general  eng^jrcment ;  in  which,  after  an  obflinate  conteft,  he  was 
completely  defcatctl.  Ht:arin;x  that  a  number  of  his  troops  had  joined  th*?  con- 
querors, and  feeing  no  Kopci  of  f.lety,  he  fell  on  his  fword,  which  one  of  hit 
friends  prefentcd  to  hiiii,  repeating  thi«*  f^^ying  of  Hercules:  ^*  0  Virtue i  tbou 
•*  art  an  etipty  nam:  !  I  hive  ivor/hU'^'^i  tbe-  us  a  g^odJefsy  but  tbou  art  the  JJuve  tf 
•*  Fortune**  Liv.  epit.  124. ;  Dio.  xl^ii.  42. — id.  fin.;  Veil.  ii.  70.;  Flor.  iv.  7. 
To  this  faying  Horace  alhides,  ep.  x    6.  32   &  7.  4.1. 

It  i«  remark. ible  that  Brutus  anil  CalTiu^  fell  by  ihe  fwords  with  which  they 
flew  Cxf.ir,  l)':i.  xlviii.  I.  AI.>i1  of  the  other  coiilpirwit  r*  likewife  perifticd  by  a 
violent  death,  lb.  &.  Smt.  des  89. ,  'W.  ii.  88.  A  grtat  many  of  them  after 
this  defeat,  a«id  uHo  of  the  principal  nobility,  laid  violent  hands  on  themfclvcs ; 
or  bcm^  taken,  pciilhcd  by  the  cruelty  of  Auguflus  and  Antony,  IXo.  47.  49.; 
£utrcp.  vii   2. 

This  hatrle,  a^  Din  Calfius  obfcrvcs,  was  the  moft  important  of  all  that  were 
fought  during  the  clvd  war-*,  as  it  dctermiiud  the  fate  of  Roman  liberty. 
Henceforth  the  coiUtll  wAsn-jt  for  ircci'o.M,  but  what  maltcr  the  Romans  ihould 
fcrve,  Dio.  xlvii.  39.  The  army  b  \u.i  .uw  ;uollly  compofcd  of  mercenaries, 
iidcd  with  thar  nirty  which  they  tuo  iT^ht  w-mld  pay  them  bell  ;  hence 
J^ucan  fays.  Nulla JiJcs  p-rttjqu:  'uiris,  fucijirafequuntur^  Vtnaiefque  manu*  :  ihi 
^/,   ubi  maxljju  uicas^  x.  4^7, 
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Phillppl  is  fometimes  confounded  by  the  poets  with  PharfA* 
lia,  yifg*  G,  i.  490.  fee  p.  323. 

The  wefteni  or  inland  part  of  Macedonia,  called  Macedonia 
Superior,  was  poflTefled  by  various  tribes ;  the  Lyncefla^  Heli* 
miot^f  Eordi  vel  Eordaly  &c.  Thucyd.  ii.  99.  ^  Strab,  vii.  325. 
This  part  of  the  country  was  cold,  rough,  and  mountainous, 
Liv.  xlv.  30.  One  of  thefe  ridges  was  called  Can  da  via,  C/Vi 
^//.  iii.  7.5  Caf.  b.  civ.  iii.  79.;  Senec.  ep,  31.  fcventy-eight 
miles  from  Dyrrachium,  Flin.  iii.  23.  Strabo  makes  Canda-« 
via  a  mountain  of  Illyricum,  vii.  327. 

The" country  north  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains  in  Epire,  a- 
long  the  bottom  of  the  Hadriatic  fea  to  Lissus,  on  the  rivei* 
Drilo  or  Drinus  vel  Drhiius,  was  anciently  reckoned  a  part  ot 
Illyricum,  Strab,  vii.  316.  but  was  afterwards  included  in  Ma-i 
cedonia,  Dio,  xli.  49.  As  it  was  moftly  polTeiTed  by  Greek 
colonies,  it  was  called  Illyris  Gr^ca.  The  barbarian  inha- 
bitants, as  they  were  called,  were  the  Tauiantia^  Bulliones^ 
Parthiniy  Dujfareta,  &c.  Strab.  vii.  326.;  Plin,  iii.  22.  &  23* 
Thucyd.  i.  24.;  Mel.  ii.  3.  This  country  is  now  called  Alba* 
nia. 

The  chief  towns  were,  APOLLONIA,  built  by  the  Corin- 
thians and  Corcyrseaiis,  ten  (ladia  north  of  the  river  Aous  or 
Aeas  or  ^as^  and  fixty  Itadia  from  the  fca,  Strab.  vii.  316.^ 
Plin.  iii.  23.  regulated  by  good  laws,  lb.  &  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  n* 
a  city  in  which  learning  was  much  cultivated;  whither  Auguftus 
wasfent  to  ftudy  by  Julius  Caefar,  his  great-uncle,  when  the  lat- 
ter was  about  to  fet  out  on  an  expedition  againlt  the  Parthianst 
Veil.  ii.  59.;  Siu't.  Aug.  8.  and  where  he  was  when  he  heard 

of  Caefar^s  death,  lb. The  inhabitants  were  called  Apollo^ 

niat^y  vel  -ates;  the  country,  ager  ApolUnaSy  Li  v.  xlii.  36. — — 
Near  Apollonia  was  a  rock,  called  Nymphaumy  which  emitted 
flames,  and  below  it,  fprings  which  fent  forth  hot  bitumen, 
Strab.  vii.  316.;  ^lian.  xiii.  i6.j  Plutarch,  in  Syll.  p.  468.; 
Plin.  ii.  106.  where  was  an  oracle,  Dio.  xli.  45.  Near  this 
Csefar  firft  landed  with  his  army  in  Greece,  Cas.  bclL  civ.  iii« 
l6.\  Lucan.  V.  720. 

North  from  Apollonia  was  the  river  APSUS,  where  Caefar, 
having  got  poflellion  of  Oricum  and  Apollonia,  pitched  his 
camp,  Cas.  civ.  b.  iii.  12.  &  13.  Over  againft  him  was  the 
camp  of  Pompey,  at  a  place  called  Afparagmm,  lb.  30.  &  76* 
where  Lucan  fays  thefe  two  commanders  firft  were  encamped 
in  fight  of  each  other,  v.  461. 

At  a  confiderable  diftance  north  from  Apollonia  was  DYR* 
RACHIUM,  now  Durazzo^  the  common  landiiig  pLiCc   froiTi 
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Brundufium,  hence  termed  Hadria  taherna^  Catull.  34.  ij< 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Corinth,  Thucyd,  i.  24.  almoft  fur- 
bounded  by  the  fca,  Strab,  ib,  formerly  called  Epidamnus^ 
Thucyd.  ib.  which  name  the  Romans  changed,  as  they  thought 
it  ominous,  Plin.  &  Dio.  ib,;  Aleii.  ii.  3.  Here  all  ftrangers 
who  chofe  it  were  permitted  to  refide ;  the  contrary  of  which 
was  the  cafe  at  ApoUonia,  ^Uatu  xiii.  16.  This  place  is  ce- 
lebrated for  the  warlike  operations  of  Pompey  and  Caefar. 

A  little  fouth  of  Dyrrachium  is  a  fmall  river  called  Panya- 
sus,  near  the  mouth  of  which,  at  a  place  called  Petra,  Pom- 
pey being  excluded  by  Csefar  from  Dyrrachium,  pitched  his 
camp,  Cas,  b.  civ.  iii.  42.  Caefar,  unable  to  force  Pompey  to 
an  engagement,  drew  a  kind  of  circumvallation  around  him  j 
which  he  efFecled  by  building  forts  on  the  rocky  hills,  of 
which  there  is  a  great  number  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
drawing  a  rampart  and  ditch  through  the  intervening  vallies 
for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  miles  ;  thus  ihutting  up  an  army  much 
more  numerous  than  his  own  *,  lb.  43.  &  44. 

Islands  of  Greece. 

In  the  Ionian  fea  is  CORCYRA,  feparated  by  a  narrow 
(Irait  from  Thefprctiay  a  part  of  Epirus,  ninety- feven  miles 
long,  called  by  Homer  Sckeria  and  Phaacia^  Plin.  iv.  12.  f.  19. 
or  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians,  (4>a/>r)c6)r  ya/a,)  Odyfs.  v*  34- 
containing  a  city  alfo  called  Corcyray  Lucan.  ii.  623.  termed 
by  Homer  the  city  of  the  Phaaciansj  lb.  vi.  3.  the  feat  of  Alci- 
nous,  Ib.  vii.  poflelTed  by  a  colony  from  Corinth  f ,  Thucyd.  i.  25. 

Here  were  the  famous  gardens  of  Alcinous,  Homer.  Odyfs. 
vii.  117.   &c.   y^irg.  G,  ii.  87.;  PUn.  xix.  /\.f.  19.-,  Ovid.  Am. 

♦  Here  many  fierce  combats  took  place,  in  which  Pompey,  on  the  whole, 
had  greatly  the  advantage.  He,  however,  always  avoided  a  general  iwiion. 
"Whcfcupcn  Caelar  was  obliged  to  evacuate  his  forts  and  withdraw  his  forces, 
jb.  45. —  74.  Having  croiTtd  the  Gcnufut^  he  retired  to  his  former  C*imp  on 
the  Apfus,  oppofice  t(»  Alparagium  ;  whither  Pompey  followed  him,  and,  in 
like  manner,  took  pcfrdricn  of  his  former  ftafion,  lb.  76.  Csefar  then  tranf* 
fcrrcd  the  Icat  of  war  into  Thcflaly,  where  Pen  pey,  by  the  importunity  of  his 
©filccrs,  was  prevailed  on,  agaiiift  hi*  own  opinii.n,  to  drop  his  former  prudent 
mcafures  of  defence,  and  to  Dlk  a  general  engagement  in  the  plains  of  Pharfa- 
J<a,  which  proved  fatal  to  himfeJf  and  his  party,  7^.86.;  Fluiarcb,  in  vita  tjui'j 
Lvcan.  vii.  85.  '&c.   fee  p.  242. 

f  From  the  luxurious  manner  in  which  the  courtiers  of  Alcinous  livcJ,  (In 
tut<  curanda  plus  a:quo  o^ernta  jwofntus  Alcinci^  Horat.  ep.  i.  2.  2*;.}  as  defcrihed 
by  Homer,  OJyfs.  viii.  PH-i4£AX  is  put  for  a  pcrlon  in  good  cafe,  or  in  a 
thriving  ftatr  ol  body  from  good  living,  Horat.  ep.  i.  15.  24.  alio  for  credulous  and 
fociyh ;  as  Alcinous  and  his  people  ( Piaax  popului^)  weie  in  believing  the 
ftracgc  ftorit*  oi  UlyCfcs,  Juvenal,  xv.  aj.  fee  C/V.  de  ciar,  Oiut.  18. 
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1.  10.  56.;  Poni.  IV.  2.  10.  and  his  orchards  bearing  fruit  twice 
a-year,  (bifera  pomar'ia^)  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3.  8 1-  called  Phaaca^ 
filvaj  Propert.  iii.  2.  13. 

There  was  another  town  in  the  north  end  of  the  ifland,  cal- 
led Cassiopk  *,  Cic,  Fam.  xvu  g.  This  ifland  is  now  called 
Corfu,  and  fubje6t  to  the  Venetians. 

There  are  two  or  three  fmall  iflands  between  the  fouth-eaft 
part  of  Corcyra  and  Epirus,  called  Sybota,,  Thucyd.  i.  52.  op- 
pofite  to  Leucymna^  a  promontory  of  Corcyra,  Strab,  vii.  324. 
— '—  North  of  this  is  the  promontory  Phalacrum,  lb.  where 
the.  (hip  of  Ulyfles,  which  he  received  from  Alcinoiis,  was  by 
Neptune  converted   into  a  rock.  Homer.  Odyfs.  xiii.;  Pltn.  iv. 

12.;  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  564. Near  Leucadia  are  two  fmall 

iflands  called  Paxi  or  Paxa^  and  fevcral  others,  Plin.  ib. 

Leucadia  was  formerly  a  peninfula,  and  has  been  a}read]f 
defcribed,  fee  p.  315. 

Before  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous  are  a  number  of 
little  iflands,  called  Echinades,  Thucyd.  ii.  102,;  Ovid,  Met^ 
viii.  587.  among  which  Strabo  ranks  DULICHIUM,  viii, 
335.  340.  but  Mela  diftinguiflies  itf,  ii.  7, 

*  The  hi^h  lands  and  fortrcflcs  of  Corcyra  arc  called  by  Virgil  AtrU  Pbaam 
mm  area,  ^n.  iii.  29I. 

The  people  of  CorqTa  fCorcyrsti,)  although  originally  dcfcended  from  Co- 
rinth, did  not  always  live  in  friendlhip  with  their  mother  country,  Tbucydid^ 
i,  25.;  on  the  contrary,  there  were  often  fierce  wars  betwixt  them,  lb.  Z9.  49. 
&c.  The  Corcyrxans  were  afliftcd  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  Corinthians  by 
the  JLacrdacmonians,  Ih.  45.  I'he  Corinthians  on  the  whole  had  tbe  advantage. 
In  the  Peloponncfian  war  fome  Corcyrjcan?,  who  had  been  captives  at  Corinth, 
being  releafed  without  ranfom,  undertook  to  detach  Corcyra  from  the  alliance 
o/the  Athenians.  With  this  view,  having  gained  a  number  of  the  wealthier 
citizens,  they,  by  an  uncxpe(3ed  attack,  flew  Pit  in  as,  the  chief  magiftrate  of 
the  city,  and  fixty  others  who  favoured  the  intereft  of  the  Athenians.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  a  galley  from  Corinth,  and  an  cmb^ifTy  from  Sparta,  they  fell 
upon  the  populace  and  flaughtered  a  great  number  of  them.  The  people,  ia 
their  turn,  having,  by  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  regained  their  fuptriority,  ex- 
crcifed  dreadful  vengeance  en  the  nobility,  Tbuc^J.  iii.  70.— 81.  This  conteft 
between  the  fupporters  f)f  the  people,  who  favoured  the  Athenians,  and  the 
partifans  of  oligarchy,  who  favoured  the  Laceditnionians,  whych  firft  began  at 
Corcyra,  fpread  over  almoft  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  afforded  a  pretext  for  tlie 
commifllon  of  the  mofl  atrocious  crimes,  as  it  is  finely  dcfcribcd  by  Thucydi- 
des,  lb.  82.-86. ;   DicJcr.  xiii.  48. 

Soon  after  the  end  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  Corcyra  having  fallen  under  the 
power  of  Teuta,  Queen  of  tbe  lllyrians,  to  free  itfcif  from  her  opprefTiou, 
furrendcred  to  the  Romans,  PclyL  ii.  il.  and  proved  ever  aficr  a  fccure  flatioi^ 
for  the  Roman  navy  in  all  their  wars  with  thq  eaftern  nations,  Liv.  xxvi.  24. 
xxxi.  18.   22.  44.  xxxii.  6.  XXXV.  42.  xlii.  37. 

t  Dulichium  is  an  iflvind  of  greater  extent  tl.an  the  other  EiL'maJes ;  it  wat. 
fubjcdl  to  Ulyfles;  whence  Dnliciiie  raUs^  the  (hips  of  Ulyffes,  l^irg.  eel.  v.  76. 
Bti:  Dulhhiusy  Ulyffts,  Stjt.  Silv.  v.  3.  I15.  Dulichii  proci^  the  fuitors  of  Pe- 
nelope, lb.  i.  58.  Duiubia  tuba,  the  trumj-et  of  Agyrtcs,  the  trumpeter  of 
Ulyffes,  Stat.  Acbill.  i.  6. 

T  t  ii  Nca; 
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Near  Dulichium,  on  the  weft,  is  ITHACA,  the  ifland  of 
Ulyfles,  hence  called  Ithacus,  Virg.  Mn,  ii.  104,  twenty- 
five  miles  in  circumference  *,  Pl'tn.  iv.  12.  rodky  and  unfertile, 
C/V.  de  orat,  i.  44.;  Homt.  ep.  i.  7.  42.  in  which  is  mount  Ne- 
RiTos  f,  Plin,  lb. ;  Homer  Odyfs.  ix.  21.  There  was  here  al- 
fo  a  town  called  Ithaca^  at  the  foot  of  mount  Neius,  Homer, 
Od,  iii.  81.  thought  to  be  the  fame  with  Neritos,  Eujiath.  ad 
Odyfs,  ix.  21.  but  about  this  Strabo  is  doubtful,  x.  454. 
Phny  fays  that  hares,  when  brought  to  Ithaca,  died  on  the 
very  ftiore,  viii.  58./  83.  . 

About  fifteen  miles  from  Ithaca  is  CEPHALENIA,  or  C/- 
phallen'iay  called  alfo  SAME,  from  its  chief  town,  Vlrg.  JEn. 
iii.  271,  or  iSamos,  homer,  od,  i.  246.  iv.  671.;  and  Epirus 
NIGRA,  lb.  xiv.  97.  xxi.  109.  or  Mel^na,  (i.  e.  Mexa/ra,) 
Pl'in.  iv.  12./  19.  ninety-three  miles  in  circumference,  lb.  the 
abode  of  Antony,  the  colleague  of  Cicero,  while  in  exile, 
Sty  ah.  X.  455.  Same  was  taken  by  M.  Fulvius  the  Roman 
conful,  after  a  fiege  of  four  months,  and  plundered,  Li'v.  xxxviii. 
29.  There  were  other  three  towns  in  it,  but  all  of  them  in- 
confiderable,  Pl'm.  ih.;  Thucyd.  ii.  30.  Between  Cephalenia 
and  Ithaca  is  a  fmall  ifland  called  Asteria,  Strab.  x.  456.; 
Homer.  II.  xiii.  1 2. 

About  feven  miles  and  a  halfy  or  fixty  fladia,  fouth  of  Ce- 
phalenia, is  ZACYNTHUS,  now  Zanie^  above  one  hundred 
and  fixty  fladia  in  circumference  •,  woo  iy  and  fertile,  Homer, 
ed,  ix.  24.;  f^irg.  JEn.  iii.  270.;  Strab.  x.  4^8.  in  which  was 
a  town  of  the  fame  name,  lb,  ^  Liv.  xxvi.  24. 

About  thirty-five  miles  fouth-cafl  from  Zacynthus  are  twa 
fmall  iflauds,  named  Strophades,  the  iflands  of  the  Harpies, 
Virg.  JEti.  iii.  called  alfo  PloV.^F,  ^ tt^qtcli^  i.  e.  fiultantcs  v. 
ratnnUs^)  Plin.  ib.  four  hundred  fladia  from  the  continent  of 
Pelopoiincfns,   Strab.  viii.  359. 

The  next  illaml  of  any  confequence  is  CYTHERA,  about 
forty  fladia  from  tlie  prc^montory  of  Malea,  and  two  hundred 
and  tifty  fhulia  from  Crete,  S/mb.  viii.  363.  called  anciently 
PoRPHYR.»E,   /'///;.  ib.  facred  to  Venus  ^i,  Ovid.  FnJ}.  iv.  285.  j 

Amor. 

•  Strabo   n;r<Vcc   it    only   eighty    fladia,  or   ten   miles  round,  x.  455.;  it  is 

tlioujrht,  by  nji(b]<e.     . 

f  Kfriros  is  r>nt  Sv  Virgil  for  rbi^  ifl:»iu\  itftlf.  f  Nrritos  ardua  faxis^)  j'Ko.  iii. 
271.  Silius  Irr.licii^,  tl-.c  irnit.'tor  of  Vir'/il,  mTrtions  botii  the  illan'i  and  nioun- 
tain,  XV.  ^^c;,    &  305.     Mela  niukc<*  i^crh'-.s  \  <  i^u-A  if]ppd,  ii.  7. 

\  Hcncr  \c\m\s  \^  cillcd  Cv  1  iikrea,   V\r^^.  JEn.  5.  757.  357.  iv.  128.   v.  8co, 
viii.  52^,  615.  rjiiui  in  C\!/)^ram,    V.    -J,  f>/trtju'/i    J'licii  "T-   JicJur  coni.h.i.    auum  in^ 
mari  tlj  t  cmepij^    K'  fbis  ;    ^u\j  tn^iter  Am  ris  nuiia    Cyt'''r't^-!C!s    e/itu   ftrtu     .ijnlSf 
Ovid.  cp.  vii.  60.  /Liicas,  her  Con,  Ueroj   CytL^r'tius^  Ovid.   Fall.  iii.  611.    the 

month 
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Amor.  li.  17.;  Virg.  JEn.  i.  680.  x.  51.  86.  It  contained  one 
city  of  the  fame  name,  PHn,  ib.  and  another  called  Scandea, 
both  of  them  pofleffed  of  excellent  harbours,  Itrongly  fortified 
and  carefully  guarded  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  bccaufe  of  great 
ufe  to  that  (late,  Thucyd,  iv.  53.  The  Athenians  therefore, 
in  the  Peloponnefian  war,  having  reduced  tlie  ifland,  tranf- 
planted  the  inhabitants  to  another  place,  Ib.  54. 

There  are  feveral  other  fmall  iflands  round  Perdf)onnefu89 
but  none  of  them  of  great  importance. 

In  the  Saronic  gulph  is  ^GINA,  about  twenty-two  miles 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  near  ten  miles  from  Attica  and 
Argolis,  Sirab,  viii.  375.  and  twenty  miles  from  the  Pir^us^ 
the  harbour  of  Athens,  Plin.  iv.  1 2.  the  ifland  of  /Eacus^  who 
called  it  JEgina^  from  the  name  of  his  mother,  Strab.  viii.  375. 
It  was  before  that  called  ^tione^  Ib.  or  Oenopia,  Ovid.  Met. 
vii.  473.  It  is  of  difficult  accefs  on  all  fides  on  account  of 
hidden  rocks,  Paufan.  ii.  29.  The  inhabitants  ( /Egineta) 
were  anciently  rivals  of  the  Athenians  by  fea,  Strab.  ib.;  He* 
rodot.  V.  82.  83.  &  89.  vi.  9.;  Thucyd.  i.  14.  on  which  ac- 
count the  Athenians,  having  conquered  them,  are  faid  to  have 
cut  off  their  thumbs,  Cic,  Off.  iii.  11.  In  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  they  had  the  grcateft  number  of  fliips  of  any  ftate  next  to 
the  Athenians  \  and  the  prize  of  valour  was  decreed  to  them, 
that  is,  they  were  judged  to  have  fought  the  moft  bravely, 
Herodot.  viii.  93.;  Strnb.  ib.  From  the  plunder  of  the  Perfians 
flain  in  the  battle  of  Platjea  they  acquired  great  riches,  Hero» 
dot.  ix.  79.  But  their  wealth  arofe  chiefly  from  the  cultivation 
of  commerce.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firil  people  that 
coined  money,  JEl'uin.  xii.  10.  Being  opprefled  by  the  Athe- 
nians, they  joined  the  Corinthians  in  prompting  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  undertake  the  Peloponnefian  war,  Thucyd.  i.  67. 
The  Athenians,  therefore,  having  vanquifhed  them  in  a  great 
naval  battle,  in  which  they  togk  feventy  of  their  (liips,  landed 
on  t"^  iflind,  Ib.  105.;  and  havin^  wholly  fubdued  it,  expel- 
led the  inhibitants,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  peopled 
the  ifland  with  a  colony  from  Athens.  The  Lacedxmoniana 
gave  the  /Egifietiv  lands  to  poflcfs  in  the  di(lri£t  of  Thyrea,  on 
the  confines  between  Argca  and  LaconTca,  Ib.  ii.  27.  Even 
here  the  'Athenians  attacked  them,  took  and  plundered  their 
city,  and  treated  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  fell  into  their  hands 

moiT.h  of  April,  as  hcln,2^  dtdicatcJ  to  Venus,  menfis  Cytbirclut^  lb.  iv.  I95.  and 
plj^ton*,  as  hc\r\<.r  facrcl  to  her,  Cytb-rciaJet  columl^-f  Id.  Met.  XV.  386.  fo 
C^iocrij^a  myrtui,   Id.  iufl.  iv.  IJ. 

with 
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with  the  grcatefl  cruelty,  Jh,  iv.  ^7.  After  the  Athenians,  in 
thehr  turn,  had  been  completely  fubducd  by  the  Lacedxmoni- 
ans,  the  JF.gineLc  were  replaced  in  their  native  ifland,  but  never 
rccoverc(i  their  former  power,  Paufim,  \\,  29. ;   Strnb.  ib. 

Weft  from  -/l\c^ina,  and  oppofjte  to  Eleufis,  is  SALAMIS, 
feventj'  or  e iplity  ffi^dla  long,  containing  a  town  of  the  fame 
name,  S/mb.  ix.  393.  the  ifland  of  Te/amon,  the  father  of 
j^j'ax  and  Tcucer  *. 

There  arc  fevcral  iflands  around  Salamis  and  -/^gina,  but 
rone  of  them  confldcrable,  Strah.  ib.  In  flic  ftrait  between 
Salamis  and  Elcufis  is  a  fmall  defart  rocky  ifland,  called  Pfytta- 
futy  where  Ariftidcs  difplayed  his  .valour  in  cutting  to  pieces 

•  When,  after  the  takirp  of  Troy,  Teiice r  returned  to  Saf»nn»  \Tithout  a- 
itmgrng  tlic  death  ol  hi-  brorhcr  A, ax,  Tt'umon  wivukl  not  admit  him  o» 
Ibore.  On  whicT.  account  'I'cuccr  went  v.  irh  hi*  companidO'',  anti  built  another 
city  in  Cyprus  of  the  fan.c  name,  which  Horace  calls  S'lAmis  amdioda,  e<L 
i  7.  29.  rnd  the  old  Sufa/'.-h  i-  calif  d  VfrRA,   J  yean,  iii    8.7.;    .'^r/tec.  "Trtud.^j^^, 

Near  S.Jami*;  tl.f*  Greck«i,  un.'rr  the  c<)ir.n.;in«l  of  fcuRVB!AD^!I,  the  Lacedx* 
Eiocian,  jjained  a  tnrmorahle  vivflorv*  over  ihf  fleer  oi  Xerxes,  chiefly  by  the 
able  condu<5l  of  Thcn^iPorlrs,  Nvho  con-n  :«n  ^td  the  P.ips  cr  the  Athenians. 
By  hi<  piTfi.afion  I  i.rybirr'c*,  and  the  «rlirr  lea('ir- of  tl.c  Greeks,  uerc  kept 
frnni  leayir^p  their  ad\8ntupc(u.«  pofition  in  thofe  narrow  iv^y ;  and  by  falfc  in- 
fomarion  Xfrxr »■  vvii«  i(,('.M.i.d  to  take  fuc^  meafures  ar*  made  their  cfcape  fm-» 
jjofiible.  'J'h'  n'.ilfn.  If^  v\  a^  j.rca  1\  .  flilUd  in  the  accompUfhmenr  of  hi*-  ocfi-rna 
by  AHISTIDI-.S,  v  ho,  ahhotigl.  f  ni  ciK  hanifhed  by  means  of  Themifloclcs, 
Ttt  dropprrp  all  privatr  enniinf-  for  thr  fuke  oi  his  country,  pafled  with  ^reai 
Iiaznrd  r!iroii«»)i  the  cr.rr.  v'>  fiict,  at  d  y.w  id  I  hcmif^iiclcs  the  t)ight  bcf  :rc  the 
f»attle,  /AtoA,'.  viii.  79.  £<:.-.  rht..r.h,  ,„  jf.piJ^  While  1  htI1.iftv^cle*.  ur^ed 
hb  c'piri'-r  vlth  ;>r(af  l.r«rii'f>.  u.  t!  c  err  r:c:!  nf  war,  Kuiyhiadrs,  offended  at 
■what  he  laid,  rnil-d  I  i>  i  afT  «'  »f  to  flnh<  him,  "  Sir:/..,  but  Icar  hfc^^'  cried 
Themilloclf*.  'Jhi-  n^notration  ccntriLutco  not  a  little  to  produce  tiic  convic- 
tion he  difi  rid,   Pii.tn:l. 

Ai  tl;r  prc-cnii  r  iiC(  ir  point  of  valour  in  the  battle  of  S.ilamI'.  had  iK'cn  atl- 
jndf^ed  TM  the  p^o}  U  (i  ^'^ina,  fo  ThcriHocle-  ua*,  by  iinanin>ou>i  conftnt 
allowed  to  have  !••  CI  tht  1  f.ll  nTitorious  ir. dividual.  At  the  firft  Olympic 
|;:ime5  after  the  vid(  ry,  v.  hr  n  j  lv.n.ifloJ( «  appeared,  all  prcfcnt  j>ointed  him 
out  to  rr.c  another,  r.^  the  rr'(«rv«r  of  Gie'*cc.  Of  the  vidltry  ;.[  Salamis 
Cicero  fays,  Antr  Salufrtmm  ipj^ifn  IScptunus  oiiuti^  quuni  SatufMinii  tto>>iet  ».em0* 
ritrmj  'J'ufc.  Q^.  i.  //-. 

When  the  Athenian',  npf)r.  the  approach  of  the  Perfian'*,  deferted  their 
ciry,  and  cfipvcycfi  tlitir  « rr.  dls,  fluir  old  nrn,  their  wives  and  cl.ilflrcn,  to 
Falami*.  and 'I'rr  ?Z(r,  a  d- j^  h'lon^inp  to  X;intippu<,  the  father  of  Perijies 
not  bcarinr  to  hr  K  f  t  1  thuu.,  leapt  into  the  la,  :.iid  fwam  aloi.p  bv  the  fide  of 
the  pnlley,  till  1  e  reached  Ha!i.n'is,  and  tt.cn  crpircd.  'ihe  Ati.er'iani  rrc^ffcd 
a  men  n  :  rt  to  l;in\  vl.l(h\sa<;  c;»llcd  the  i,'oc's  gravf,  PlutarcL.  Xcrxc? 
after  the  h.-\ttle,  atffmpted  ro  make  1  mound  of  eunh  from  the  ccntiiunt  to 
llie  ifjar.d  of  :  al.ui.h,  that  thus  he  might  tianfport  thlth«r  his  land  force*  ;  but 
bclj'j^  fecretly  inf'.nv.^d,  by  the  contri^  i  ret  of  Iheniifloelc?,  that  the  Greeks 
jnt'rdcd  to  hr^-.-.k  f'-'wri  Mb  bridge  ot  beat-  over  the  Helieiprnr,  he  (irr-vt  that 
ur-dcrt'Iir.;',  and  pofted  to  the  Hcllefpont  witii  v,rcat  cxprdjtior,  hfl  hif  re- 
turn fhoiild  be  mtcrrcpttd,  rii'tarcl'.  Strabo  f..y-^  Xerxes  aittmjitcd  to  niuLc 
thi«  mound  before  the  Laltlc,  ix.  395.  which  ftcnis  moic  probable. 

the 
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the  Perfians  who  had  taken  poflcirion  of'  it,  except  a  few  prin- 
cipal perfons  who  were  made  prifonf.rs  *.  Around  this  ifland, 
it  fcems,  the  greateft  itrefs  and  fury  of  the  bat  lie  lay  \  vmJ 
therefore,  after  the  vi^lory,  a  trophy  was  eredted  in  it,  plu^ 
larch,  in  Arijlid, 

North-caft  from  the  promontory  Sujuum  is  tl.c  ifland  He- 
lena, extending  in  length  near  the  conll  of  Attica  fixty  lludia, 
uninhabited  and  rocky  *,  wliere  Paris  firfl  landed  with  Helen, 
(cum  ea  primo  coibat,)  aftet  he  left  Sparta.  It  is  thouglit  to 
have  been  formerly  called  Cranah,  Hovier.  IL  iii.  444.1 
ilrah.  ix.  399. 

Along  the  nortli-eafl  coail  of  Attica  and  I^ccotia  is  tlic  idand 
EUBCEA,  now  NegropcJity  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long,  in  no  part  above  forty  miles  broad;  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
five  miles  in  circunU'erence,   /  ////.  iv.  il-f  21.  feparated  from 
the  continent  by  the  ELTRIPUS.  remarkable  for  the  irregula- 
rity of  its  tides,  Cic.  Alunrn,  17.  faid  to  ebb  and  flow  Icvea 
times  each  day  and  each  night,  Strab.  ix.  403.;  AIcL  ii.  7.  as 
Livy  fays,  not  fo  often,  nor  at   dated  times,  xxviii.  6. '  Be- 
tween Aulis  and  Chalcis,  where  it  is  narrowed,  there  was  a 
bridge,  (jyi^vfx  diTTKi^foc;.  duonim  jugerum^  Strab.  ib.)    In  the 
Pcloponnefian  war,  while  the  Athenians  were  mailers  at  feaij 
die  people  of  Boeotia  and  Euboca  made  a  mound  of  earth  over 
this   ftrait,   to   preferve   a   communication  between    the   two 
countries,  that  they  mi-^ht  thus  unite  in  defending  the  illand  a- 
gaind  the  Atheni;ins,  D.oiljr.  xiii.  47.  who  had  fcr:ncrly  pof- 
feffed  it,  ^huc)ti,  i.  114.  and  from  whom  it  had  repeatedly  re- 
volted, Ib,  Sc  viii    5.  &  95.     Diodorus  writes  as  it   there  had 
been    no  bridge   over    the    Euripus    before   this    mound    waj 
made  f . 

The  chief  promontories  of  Eubcca  wcrc>  on  the  fouth,  GE- 
Rii:STUS,  tou-ard^  Aitica,  and  CAPiiAIlEUS,  towards  the 
Heilcfpont:  on  the  nortli,  Ci  N.iiL'M,  tovv.irds  ThclLly,  P/hj, 
iv.  i2.yi  21.  Between  G^nedus  and  Ciipharcus  v/as  Cakys- 
TUs,   near  mount  Ocha,    noted   for   proilUwiiig  line  marble, 

•  Amcng  thcfe  were  three  fons  of  Sandauce,  tl»c  fj.lcr  of  Xerxes,  whom 
Ariftidc^  fcnt  iiDUK'iliarcly  to  Themiftoclcs  ;  and  it  is  faid,  tii„t  ar  the  Com- 
niaiid  of  a  certaii)  oricle,  by  tl.e  dircdlio.i  of  Euphrui.Uj.i  tiiC  djv.ncr,  they 
Were  faci  ificcd  to  Bacciius,    Plutarch,  in  Arl/^iJ. 

f  From  rhc  narrownefs  ot  this  ftrait,  artiiijial  aquxduits  or  cnral?  Vi^c:\  to 
be  called  Euripi,  and  alf.j  NiLi,  from  the  canaU  cut  Iro:^  th'.-  riv*r  Nile  in 
tg^yjit,  to  water  that  coiiHtry,  Cic.leg^.W.  I.;  oJ.  ^  Jr..!r.  ill.  j.;  /V/,/.  <y,, 
X.  3. ;  S^nec.  ep.  83.  &  90.  So  tlic  canal  wiiicti  Cxfar  indv.c  round  thr  circus  at 
Rome  was  CtiU4d  Eurii-u*,  Suet.  Cas.  jy.  j  /*//>.  via.  7. ;  .S/>jr/.j,7,  U^J-u-r.  23. 

Srrab* 
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Strab.  X.  446.  feven  ftadia  from  which  was  Amartnthus, 
where  Diana  was  much  worihipped,  Liv.  35.  38. 

The  chief  towns  on  the  Euripus  were,  EREFRIA  5  its  in- 
habitants, Eretrienses,  Strab,  ib.;  then  CHALCIS,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  ifland,  both  built  by  the  Athenians  before  the 
Trojan  war,  Ib.  the  inhabitants,  Chalcidenses,  Liv,  xliii.  7. 

and  next  to  it,  Oreus  or  Istije,  vii.  26. Eaft  from  Ce- 

naeum,  on  the  north  of  the  ifland,  was  ARTEMLSIUM,  near 
which  the  Greeks  fir  ft  engaged  with  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  £)w- 
dor,  xi.  12.-,   Nep»  Themijl,  3. 

From  Euboca  to  the  fouth  of  Peloponnefus,  and  near  Cretc^ 
the  fea  was  called  mare  Myrtoum,  Strab.  ii.  124.  vii.  323. 

Eaft  from  Euboea  is  SCYROS,  inhabited  by  the  Dolopes, 
Thucydid.  i.  98.  called  Scyria  pubes,  Virg,  JEn,  ii.  477.  where 
Achilles  lay  concealed  with  Lycomedes,  the  king  of  the  ifland, 
and  where  Thefeus  died  in  exile,  Plutarch. 

In  the  Egean  fea,  or  Archipelago,  a  contraction  for  Egio 
PelagOy  its  name  in  modern  Greece,  are  the  Cyclades  and 
Sporadls. 

The  cyclades  arc  fo  called  becaufe  placed  in  the  form 

of  a  circle  (xuxxoc)  round  DELOS,  Strab.  x.  485.;  Plin.  iv. 
12./  22.  Authors  difl^er  about  their  number.  At  firft  only 
twelve  were  called  by  that  name ;  afterwards  more,  Strab.  th. 
They  lie  fo  clofc  to  one  another,  that  Virgil  beautifully  calls 
that  part  of  the  Egean  fea  Fret  a  crebrls  confita  terrisy  -^n.  ii* 
127. 

The  SPORADES  are  fo  called  becaufe  they  lie  more  fcat- 
tfered,  (fparfcc  per  dquor^  Ib.)  chiefly  on  the  coaft  of  Afia,  to 
which  country  they  properly  belong.  There  are  feveral  iflands 
fometimes  ranked  among  the  Cyclades,  and  fomctimes  among 
the  Sporadcs  ;  the  chief  of  botli  were, 

DELOS,  called  alfo  Ortygia  *,  yirg.  JEn.  iil.  124.  & 
143.  the  birth-place  of  Apollo,  (natal'tSy  fc.  locus  Apollinisy 
Horat.  od.  i.  21.  10.)  and  of  Diana,  whence  the  iormer  is  cal- 
led DELIUS  APOLLO,  Ih.  iii.  4.  64.;  Vlrg,  Mn.  iii.  162. 
Delius  vatesy  Ib.  vi.  12.  and  the  latter  Delia,  Id.  eel.  iii-  67. 
vii.  29.  Dfj.ia  dea,  Herat,  od.  iv.  6.  33.  vel  DEA  Ortygia, 
Ov'td.  Met.  i.  694.  —  hence  Ortygite  boves^  the  cows  of  Apollo, 
Id.  FajK  V.  694.  Deli'ts  foliis  ornatus^  crowned  with  laurel, 
facred  to   Apollo,  Horat.  od.    14.   3.   7. —  alfo  CYNTHIUS, 

•    ^uia  in  ea  primo  'v'ftf funt  crturn'nes^  quas  Graci  Ifrvyai  VOijnt,  SoIlD.  l8.  pr» 
tlfo  PvtrjLE,  igne  Hi ^riff.um  repetto,  i'llll.  iv.  12.  1".  %h* 

Firg. 
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7ix*  ^cl.  VI.  3,  G.  ill.  36.  tlorat.  od.  i.  ai.  2.  and  CTN- 
TlflA,  jB.  iii.  a8i  12.5  Stat.'Theb.  x.  365.  from  CynthuSy  a 

mountain  in  the  ifland,  P^irg.  JEn,  i.  498.  iv.  147. Dc- 

\xA  abounded  in  fine  brafs ;  hence  Teffels  made  in  that  ifland 
(Deliaca  vd/a^)  were  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation,  and  arc 
joined  With  thofe  of  Corinth,  C/r.  Rofe.  Am.  46.;  Verr.  ii.  34. 

&  72.  iv.  I. The  people  of  Delos  were  remarkable  for 

rearine  hen$,  and  making  profit  by  that  means,  C/V»  Acad.  iv. 
18.5  riarrr.  de  re  Ruft.  iii.  9.  2.  as  moft  of  the  Greeks  were, 
CotumelL  viii.  2.  4.  Delos  is  faid  anciently  to  have  been  a 
floating  iflandj  which  Apollo  fixed  by  binding  it  to  Myc^ne^ 
V.  •«i/r,  and  Gyitros,  two  neighbouring  iflands,  f^irg.  ^n^ 
lit.  75.  and  fo  called  becaiife  it  fuddcnly  appeared  above  the 

water,  (quoniam  repente  apparuerit  enata^)  Plin.  ib. To 

GySrus  vcl  -ray  as  being  a  fmall  barren  ifland,  Strab.  x.  487.; 
Car.  Nat.  /}.  i.  31.  the  Roman  emperors  ufed  fometimes  to 
baniOi  criminals,  Juvenal,  i.  73.  x.  170.;  Tacit.  A  final,  iii. 
68.  &  69.  Pliny  fays,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  ifland  were  once  expelled  by  mice,  viii.  29. 

/•  43* Seriphus,  a  fhnall  rocky  ifland  fouth  of  Gyaros, 

was  another  place  of  banxfliment  for  Roman  criminals,  Tac/t. 
Annal.  iv.  21.;  JUvenal.  vi.  564.  Here  frogs  are  faid  not  to 
have  croaked,  Flin.  viii.  58.  /  83.  whence  Rana  Seriphia  is 
applied  proverbially  to  a  perfon  of  great  taciturnity  *. 

Near  Enboea,  on  the  fouth-eaft,  is  AnOros  5  and  a  mile 
from  it,  Tenos,  fifteen  miles  from  Delos,  Plin.  iv.  12./  22. 

Near  Sunium,  the  promontory  of  Attica,  is  CEOS,  or  Cca, 
Ib.  a  fertile  ifland,  Firg.  G.  i.  1 4.  the  birth-place  of  SimouT* 
des,  the  firil  writer  of  elegies  f . 

•  When  a  natWe  of  S<rriphu3  faid  to  Themiftoclcs,  that  he  had  obtained  re- 
nown by  the  glory  of  his  country :  Inte,  'anfwcrcd  Theniiftocles,  /  Jh«ylri 
moi  have  lecome  illuftriout  if  I  bad  betn  a  Seripbisn  ,•  nor  yw^  if  you  had  been  an 
^theniaHy  Clc\  Sen.  3. 

f  Hence  Cea  Camenay  the  poems  of  Simonldes,  Horatf  «/.  iv.  9.  8.  N't  Ce^ 
ntraSes  munera  nani^e.  Do  not  attempt  to  compafc  clcgi'ts,  Horat,  9d.  if.  38.^ 

Simonides  flouriihed  under  Pififtratus  and  hb  fon  Hipparchus,  JElian,  viii.  », 
He  was  a  diftinguiihcd  philofopher  as  well  as  a  poet.  Being  a&cd  by  King 
Hi^ro,  What  Go^  is  ?  he  demanded  a  day  to  conlider  it :  when  the  fame  quc- 
ftion  was  put  to  him  next  day,  he  required  two  days;  and  fo  went  on,  always 
doabling  the  time.  The  king,  fuxprifcd,  aiJced  him  why  he  did  fo  ?  Becaufe^ 
faid  Simonides,  the  longer  I  confiJer  the  matter^  the  more  diJieuU  it  appears  to  me^ 
Cic.  Nat.  D.  i.  21.  Simonides  had  a  remarkable  memory,  Id.  Tufc,  i.  24.  and 
is  faid  CO  have  invented  what  is  called  the  art  of  local  memory,  Cic,  Orat,  ii.  86,; 
Pirn,  ii,  31.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  Greeks  who  fell  at  the  Straiu  oi  Thcr- 
mopyLx,  Id,  Tufc.  i.  42.  and  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  his  writing  verfes  on  thofe 
who  conquered  at  the  public  games,  v.  102.  He  completed  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet by  adding  four  letters,  ^  >?  4*  to    ^^*^'  ▼"•  J^'J  ^i'"*  *77« 
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South  of  Ccos  was  CYTHNOS,  where,  after  the  death  of 
Nero,  a  flave  who  perfonated  that  emperor  appeared,^  Tacit. 
hift,  ii.  8.  but  was  foon  put  to  death,  lb.  9. 

iSouth  of  Cythnus  is  SeriphuSt  already  mentioned  ;  then 
SiPHNUs  and  Melos,  the  country  of  Diagoras  the  Athieft, 
(atheos,  qui  dint4S  ejl^)  Cic.  Nat.  D.  i.  i.  23.  &  42.  iii.  37. 

Near  it  Olearos,  vel   Oliarosy  Virg.  Mn.  iii.  i?6. Eaft 

from  Seriphus  is  PAROS,  which  produces  the  whiteft  marble, 
whence  it  is  called  Nivea^  lb.  the  birth-place  of  PHIDIAS  and 
Praxiteles,  illuftrious  ftatuaries.  Here  is  mount  Marpefus^ 
whence  M^rpejia  cautesy  a  block  of  marble,  Virg,  ^n.  vi.  474. 
—  Eaft  frpm  Paros  is  NAXOS,  fruitful  in  wine,  and  there- 
fore facred  to  Bacchus,  hence  faid  to  be  frequented  by  b^cch^ 
rtals  on  the  tops  of  its  mountains,  (bacchatajugis^J  Virg.  -ZEi). 

iii.  125. ^Near  Naxos  is  Donyfa^  called  Viridisy  either  from 

the  colour  of  its  marble,  or  becaufe  covered  with  trees,  Ib.'y 
and  fouth  of  it  Amorgus  •,  both  places  of  baniftiment  for  il- 
luftrious Romans  under  the  emperors,  Tacit,  Annal,  iv.  30. 

South  of  Naxos  is  los,  in  which  Homer  is  faid  to  have 

been  buried,  Strab.  x.  484.;  Plin.  iv.  12./  22.  About  twen- 
ty-five miles  fouth  of  los  is  THERA,  now  Sarttorin,  lb.  and 
near  it  Anaphey  Theraftay  Hiera,  and  Thia,^  all  of  virhich  arc 
faid  to  have  b^en  raifed  at  different  times,  by  the  force  of 
earthquakes,  Senec.  quajl.  Nat,  vi.  21.;  P/m.  ii.  87.  In  like 
manner  a  new  ifland  rofe  from  the  fea  near  Santorin  in  1 707. 
The  fea  between  thefc  iflands  and  Ci;ete  was  called  Mare 
Creticum. 

CRETA,  Cretty  now  called  Candia  from  its  capital,  is  by 
far  the  largeft  of  the  Greek  iflands.  It  extends  in  length  from 
eaft  to  \^  elt  two  hundred  and  feventy  miles,  never  exceeding 
fifty  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  all  over  mountainous  and  woody, 
with  fertile  vallies  interfperfed.  Its  promontories  are,  on  the 
north-weft,  Cimaros  or  Cyamon  ;  near  it  prom,  Di^ynnaum ; 
and  on  the  fouth- weft,  Criu^Metopon ;  on  the  eaft,  Samo- 
NiUM,  Strab,  X.  475.*,  Mel,  ii.  7.  called  alfo  Salmone,  AElsy 
xxvii.  7.  The  chief  promontory  on  the  north  is  DIUM,  near 
the  ifland  Dia,  now  Standii,  The  fea  on  the  north  Is  called 
mare  Creticum ;  on  the  fouth,  Lybicum  ;  and  on  the  eaft.  Car* 

pathium, In  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  where  broadeft,  is 

mount  IDA,  (Mons  Idjeus,)  Virg,  jEn,  iii.  105.  the  higheft 
in  the  ifland,  Strab,  x,  475.  and  the  Idaan  foreft,  Virg,  ih, 
^  1 2.  On  the  eaft  part  of  the  ifland  is  mount  DICTE,  in  a  cave 
^f  which  ( Di^ao  fub  antroyj  Jupiter  is  faid  to  have   beefi 

nurfedj^ 
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h'urfed,  Vtrg,  G.  iv.  152.  Pliny  mentions  three  ot^er  moun- 
tains, Cadijfus^  DlSfynnauSj  and  Corycusy  iv.  12.  /.  20.  pro- 
bably the  fame  with  what  Strabo  calls  Leuci  monies^  (xiuxa  o^n, 
i.  e.  aibi  monies^)  in  the  weft  part  of  the  ifland,  lb. 

Crete  is  faid  anciently  to  have  contained  an  hundred  cities^ 
P/i«.  ih.  (Centum  urbes  habitant  magnas^  fc.  Cretes,  Virg^ 
JEn.  iii.  106.  Centum  urbibus  quondam  habitata  Crete,  Meld^  , 
ii.  7.  Centum  potens  urbibus  Crete,  Horat,  cd,  iii.  27.  33. 
vel  nobilisj  Id.  epod.  ix.  29.)  therefore  called  UaTo^yo/^/c, 
Hc^TMr.  IL  il.  156.  but  irt  the  Odyfley  it  is  faid  to  contain  on- 
ly ninety  towns,  Strab.  x.  479. The  three  chief  cities 

were,  GNOSSUS,  Gortina,  and  Cydonia,  Strab.  x.  476* 
GNOSSUS,  or  Cnossus,  was  fituate  in  a  plain  about  twenty- 
five  ftadia,  or  three  miles  from  the  fea  on  the  north,  near 
mount  Ida,  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  thirty  ftadia  in  circum- 
ference ;  the  feat  of  Minos,  lb.  Its  harbour  was  called  Hera-^ 
cleumy  V.  eoy  how  Candia,  the  prefent  capital*. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  iflahd  ftood  GORTINA,  in  a  plain> 
XixntVf  Jiadia  diftantfrom  its  port  Lybeneon  the  Lybian  fea,  about 
fifty  ftadia  in  circumference  ;  the  river  Lethe  (Lethaus  fiuvi^ 
us)  ran  through  the  middle  of  it,  lb.  478.  Here  was  the  fa- 
mous labyrinth  built  by  Daedalus,  below  ground,  in  imitation 
of  that  in  -^^ypt,  reprefenting,  however,  only  the  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  it  f,  Plin.  xxxvi.  13./.  19.;   Diodor.  1.  61.  & 

97«>  ^^r?'  -^^^  ^*  5^^'  ^^*  270  0%iid.  Met.  viii.  158. 

Near  the  north-weft  point  of  the  ifland  ftood  CYDONIA^ 
hovtr  Caneay  built  by  a  colony  from  Samos,  Hercdot,  iii.  44.  & 
59.  which  Florus  calls  the  metropolis  of  the  ifland,  (urbium 

mater  Xi)  iii.  7. 

The  towns  of  inferiot  note  were,  Lebena^  hear  the  promon- 
tory Leony  fouth  of  mount  Idaj  —  Min^Oy  v..  -dunty  near  the 
port  of  Drepanumy  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland;  —  PergU^ 
mus  or  Pcrgameoy  built  by  ^neas,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  133.  or 
Agamemnon,  Fell.  i.  i.  —  Miletus :  r^pteroy  Lappa  v.  Lam-^ 
pe :  LyElus  or  Lyitusy  built  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  faid  to.be 

*  Hence  Cnojpa  regHa,  for  Crete, '^/rg'.  JEn.  iii.  1 15.  Gnoffia  corona^  the 
crown  of  Ariadne,  when  converted  into  a  coudellacioo,  X^.  G.  i.  aa2.  who 
terfelf  is  called  GnoJ/is,    Ms,  Ovid.  cp.  xv  a^. 

-f  Some  fuppofc  the  labyrinth  to  have  been  at-Gnoflus.     There  i<  ftill  a  fub- 
terraneous  cavern  near  Gorcyna,  which  modern   traveiler^  take  fur  the  laby- 
rinth ;   but  Pliny  fays  that  no  veftires  of  the  labyrinth  remained  in  his  limey 
U.  and  fo  Diodorus,  i.  61.  but  he  lays  the  contrary,  U.  97. 

\  Whence  Cjdonlysy  vel  -ri//,  -a,  urn ;  thus,  Cydenia  fpUuhy  Cretan  arrows, 
Virg.  Ed  X.  59.  Cydomiut  areut,  Hurat.  od.  iv.  9.  1 7.  Cydonia  arundo,  a  Cretan 
bow,  SiU  X.  %il,  Cjd9nta pbarttra,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  %^. 
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the  moil  ancient  city  in  Crete,  folyh.  iv.  %i^.\-^ Ph^um^  r* 
'US;  Oaxus,  HerodoU  iv.  154.  on  the  river  OaxeSi  as  it  ig 
thought,  V^irg.  ecL  u  66\  Rhitymnay  now  Retimo; — Thenje, 
near  Gnojffus  /  Arcades  or  Arcadia^  where  the  fountains  are  faid 
fo  have  ceafed  when  the  city  was  deftroyed,  and  again  to  have 
flowed  fix  years  after,  when  the  city  was  rebuilt  ,  &c$uc.  j^ 
NaU  \\u  ii.*9  P/m.  xxxi.  4. 

Therq 

*  Tbe  firft  inhabitants  of  Crete,  according  to  DiodoniB  Sicnlnt,  wete  ciUed 
£tso-Cretbs,  from  their  king  Cast.  Thofe  who  dwelt  round  mount  Ida 
were  called  DaSyli  IdsL  They  difcovered  the  ufe  of  fire,  and  the  art  of  work- 
ing in  iron  and  brafs.  After  them  were  the  CuaixEi,  who  lived  in  woods 
and  cavei.  From  one  of  thcfe  and  Tit4ta  were  bom  the  Titan  es,  da  brothen, 
Saiuritus  or  OroHut^  Hyperhit^  Oeiu,  JapUtity  Critit,  and  Oegaiuu  {  aad  fivt 
fitters,  called  TiTANjfors,  Rbta,  Thtmh,  Mtumwymt,  Pbm^e,  and  72v/yi.^  Sa- 
turn became  king  of  the  ifland.  He  and  his  children,  on  account  of  their  in- 
ventions and  beneficence,  were  worlhipped  m  divinities,  Diotkr,  ▼.  64^  lo» 
at  will  be  ihcwn  in  its  proper  place.  Many  ages  alter  this,  different  partf  of 
the  ifland  were  pofleited  by  tbe  Petajgi,  the  Dorr/,  the  AthaanSf  the  Argtva^ 
and  Spattatu^  lb.  80. 

The  laws  of  Crete  are  highly  extolled  by  tbe  ancientt.    They  were  cpm* 

rofed  £[rft  by  Rhadamanthus,  and  after  him  by  Minos,  at  they  both  gave  out^ 
y  the  diredions  of  Jupiter.  Hence  Minos  is  faid  to  have  fpent  nine  yean  in 
the  cave  of  Jupiter,  StraL  x.  476>  xvi.  762.  and  therefore  Homer  calls  him 
fjtmmf^f  A  IOC  Mtpirrof ,  movenn'u  J^vis  lonfakulatvr  vel  difeifkliu^  Odyla.  xiz*  179* 
Some  fay  he  went  thither  every  ninth  year,  (h  marw  irv^,  mno  fMo^  mm, 
Plato  in  Minoe,)  that  is,  he  reviled  and  correded  his  laws  at  that  time.  Ya* 
lerius  Maximus  fayf »  every  year,  i.  2.  exi,  i. 

The  Jawgivcr  of  Crete  confidercd  liberty  as  the  rreatell  blefliog  of  a  ftatCy 
without  which  property  couUl  not  be  fecure.  For  wives  can  call  nothing  their 
own.  To  prevent  avarice  and  luxury,  which  never  fail  to  excite  difcord,  the 
youth  were  brought  up  together  in  companies,  [iiy%xm,  i'^^£^*t)  ^^^  ^he  men, 
divided  into  what  were  called  Andrbta,  ate  in  public;  fo  that  the  rich  and 
poor  fared  alike.  From  their  earliell  years  they  were  trained  to  arms;  inured 
to  cold  and  heat,  atid  all  the  hardfhipK  of  war.  They  were  exercifed  in  ihoot- 
ing  the  arrow,  and  in  dancing  to  mufic  completely  armed ;  which  cuflom  was 
introduced  bv  one  Cur/j,  and  called  Pvrrichx,  the  PyrrbU  thfici.  The  boys 
were  taught  letters,  to  repeat  parages  from  the  laws  in  vufe,  and  particular 
kindft  of  mufic.  Every  man  at  a  certain  age  was  obliged  to  marry.  At  dated 
times  the  companies  of  young  men  engaged  in  mo^k  fights,  in  which  chey  ufed 
to  give  and  receive  fevere  blows.  Thefe,  and  various  other  particulars,  are 
feeooDted  by  Strabo,  x.  480.  dec. 

Minos  divided  the  ifland  into  three  parts,  and  built  a  city  on  each.  He  was 
the  fird  who  obtained  the  fovercignty  of  thofe  feas.  Some  reprcfent  him  as  a 
good  lawgiver;  and  others,  as  a  tyrannical  prince,  U.  47^.  It  is  at  leafl  cer- 
tain that  the  Cretans  anciently  enjr)yed  excellent  laws ;  which  were  copied,  at 
Strabo  obfervcs,  by  the  wifeft  of  the  Greelis,  particularly  by  the  Lacedxmo- 
nian9,  x.  477.  The  Cretans,  however,  after  being  fubje5lcd  to  tyrants,  great- 
ly degenerated,  J6.  During  the  Trojan  war,  as  the  auxiliaries  of  MenelauSj 
«(hey  made  a  confiderable  figure,  but  after  its  condufion  fuUained  great  calami- 
ties, Heredot.  vii.  171.  In  the  Peloponnefian  war  they  lervcd  as  mercenaries 
to  the  Athenians,  Ibveyd.  vii.  57.  In  after  times  Polybius  reprefents  them  at 
difgraced  by  piracy,  robbery,  and  almofl  every  crime,  Pol^,  iv.  8. ;  io  Strabo, 
S.  477.    1  heir  conflitution  was  then  democracical,  ^ite  difiere^t  from  that  of 

^  ..  Laccdsmoa, 
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There  ;ure  a  pumber  of  fmall  iflands  around  CietCj  but  none 
•f  tbcm  Tcxnarkabl^j  Plin.  iv.  \%.f  2o« 

The  iflan48  in  the  eaft  part  of  the  iEgean  fea  were  caUe4 
SFQRADES,  and  coni)monly  annexed  to  Afia,  altbou^  pepr 
pled  by  Greek^. 

Eaft  from  Crete  is  CARP^THUSf  which  gaye  name  to  the 

Carpathian  fea,  PUn.  v.  31./  36. £aft  from  it,  and  near 

the  coaft  of  Lycia,  is  RHOpUS,  Rhoiesy  one  hundred  and 
^enty-five  miles  in  circumference  ^  which  contained  three 
towns,  LINDUS,  T.  -o^,  C^mjrus,  and  Jatyfu^^  aften^urd* 
call^  RHODUS,  lb.  anciently  famous  for  its  power  by  fea,  and 
for  the  brazen  Coloffiis^  or  image  of  the  fun,  feventy  cubiti 
high,  about  one  hundred  and  five  feet,  Plin.  xxxiv.  7,  It  vntM 
itit  work  of  Cbaresy  born  at  Lindos,  a  city  in  the  ifland,  and 
employed  him  for  twelve  years.  The  expences  of  it  were  de-* 
frayed  by  the  money  which  the  Rhodians  received  from  the 
fale  of  the  warlike  machines  which  Demetrius,  the  fon  of  An- 
tigonus,  had  employed  in  beiieging  them,  and  of  which  he 
made  them  a  prefent  upon  raifing  the  fieg^.  It  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake  eighty-five  years  after  its  ere&ioi^ 
and  lay  on  the  ground  till  Rhodes  was  taken  by  the  Saracens 
under  Mahias,  A.  D.  653.  who' fold  the  brafs  of  it  to  a  Jew 
of  Emefla,  by  whom  it  was  tranfported  to  Alexandria  in  £gypt 
on  the  backs  of  nine  hundred  camels. 

The  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem  being  obliged  to  retire 
from  Paleftine,  took  this  ifland  from  the  Turks  1309,  and  do* 
fended  it  againfl:  all  the  power  of  that  empire  till  1522,  when 
it  furrendered  to  Soliman,  after  repulfing  many  furious  aflaults^ 
in  which  great  numbers  of  the  Turks  were  flain. 

I.ace«bemon»  P^Iyb,  vi.  44.  &  45.  They  were  frequently  agitated  by  internal 
feditions,  IB,  iv.  s^,  &c. ;  Liv.  xli.  35.  and  at  one  time  obliged  to  have  recouffe 
to  Philip  King  of  Macedon,  to  fettle  their  differences,  Potyh,  dt  virt,  (5*  vitih* 
After  this  they  were  reduced  by  the  Cilicians,  and  at  laft  fubjeded  to  the  Ro- 
man yoke  by  MeteUm^  hence  called  CatTicut,  StraU.  x.  477.;  Lk>.  #/t#.  xciz,  s 
Fhr,  in,  7.  after  a  vigorous  reBftance  for  above  two  years,  Jb,  nor  nas  Crete 
ever  fince  regained  its  independence. 

In  the  year  11 94  Crete  became  fubjed  to  the  Venetians,  under  whofe  mild 
government  it  flourilhed  greatly.  It  was  uncipededly  attacked  by  the  Turkf, 
A.  D.  1645,  in  the  midft  of  a  profound  peace.  The  fiege  of  Candia  was  be* 
gun  in  1646,  and  the  cky  did  not  Tarrender  till  the  4th  of  OAober  1670.  We 
may  judge  of  the  bravery  of  the  belieged  from  the  length  of  their  defence. 
The  redudion  of  the  ifland  is  faid  to  have  coft  the  Turks  above  two  hundred 
thoufand  men.  The  Cretans  are  now  fobjeded  to  the  fame  ftate  of  fervitude 
with  the  reil  of  the  Tyrkiih  empire ;  ioduftiy  it  difco«raged|  and  of  courie  po* 
pulation  greatly  diqiiniibed* 

Rhodes 
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Rhodes  is  furrounded  by  a  number  of  fmall  iflaiids  wnicM 
Were  dependent  on  it,  but  none  of  them  remarkable,  Plin.  ih.  * 

North  of  Rhodes  is  COS  or  Coos^  now  Lango^  fifteen  miles 
from  the  city  of  HaKcarnaffus  on  th^  coaft  oJF  Caria  j  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  circumference,  lb.  the  country  of  HIPPOCRA-i 
TES,  the  phyfician;  of  the  painter  Apelles  *,  and  the  poet 
PHiLtTAs,  St^ab.  xiv.  658.  the  writer  of  love  fongs,  Ovid. 
Art,  Am.  iii.  329.  rem,  760.  '—  celebrated  for  producing  ex- 
cellent wine,  Plin.  icv.  17.  and  for  the  manufadurc  of  cloth 
of  a  very  fine  texture,  (Coa  vejlesj  i.  e.  tenues  vel  pellucida  ;) 
Horat,  od.  iv.  13.  13*;  Sat.  L  2.  loi.;  Tibull.  \\.  ^.  ^j. 

North  of  Cos  are  Leros  and  Patmos,  now  Palmojfa^  where 
6t  John  wrote  the  Revelations.  — —  Near  Miletus  on  the  coaft 
of  Caria, .  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  formed  by  the  river  Maean- 
dcr,  is  Lade  {  and  not  far  from  it  Pharmacufa^  near  which 
Julius  C?gfar|  when  a  young  man,  was  taken  by  the  pirates^ 
&uet.  Cos.  4. 

Oppofite  to  mount  Mycale  on  the  cosift  of  Ionia,  and  the 
promontory  Trogilium^  is  SAMOS,  the  favourite  ifland  of 
Juno,  Virg.  Mn.  i.  16.  the  country  of  Pythagoras  5  whence 
he  is  called  vir  S  a  Mi  us,  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  60^  famous  for  its 
wine  and  earthen  waref,  (vafa  Samioj)  P/in^  Xtxv.  I2.y^  46. ; 
Piaut,  Capt.  ii.  2.  41.;  M^n.  i.  2.  6^. 

Weft  from  Samos  is  IcIros  or  Icaridy  which  give  name  tb 
the  Icarian  fea  around  it,  Plin.  iv.  i2.f.  23. j  but  dthers  fay 
this  fea  was  named  from  Icarus^  the  fon  of  Dsedalus,  who 
was  drowned  in  it.     It  was  fometimes  violently  agitated  by  the 

fouth-weft  wind,  Horat.  od.  i.  i.  15.-^ North  of  Icaros  \% 

CHIOS,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference, 
famous  for  its  wine,  Horat.  od.  iii.  19.  5.;  &at,  i.  10.  24.  and 
marble,  Plin,  v.  31./  38. 

About  five  hundred  lladia  north  of  Chio$  is  LESBUS,  r.  -tf/, 
five  hundred  and  fixty  ftadia  long,  and  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
ftadia  in  circumference,  Strab.  xiii.  617.  &e.  celebrated  for 
its  beauty,  Horat.  ep.\.  \\.  i.  Infula  nob'ilis  et  am^na^  Tacit; 
Ann.  vi.  3.  and  for  its  wine,  Id.  od.  i.  17.  2i.  epbd.  ix.  34. j 

*  Alexander  the  Great  was  fo  partial  to  Apelles,  that  he  pmhibhed  by  an 
ediA  aay  other  rerfon  to  paint  him  ;  and  granted  to  Lyfippu*  the  fame  dcls- 
fi^e  privilege  •£  making  {latues  ot  him,  Horat.  ef,  ii.  I.  139.  (  C'tc.  Fam,  ▼.  12.; 
Flin  xxxiv.  8.  XXXV.  10. 

f  Here  the  art  of  making  figures  of  clay  (an  plajtica  v.  plafllce)  is  faid  to 
have  been  invented ;  accordm^  to  t)thers,  at  Corinth,  whence  it  was  introda- 
ccd  into  Etruria  by  two  jK>tters  ( /iguli^  fSioret  v.  plaft±)  who  went  into  Italy 
with  Dimaraiuty  the  father  of  Tarquiuius  Priicus,  A,f,  43. 

Cell. 
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GetU  xili.  {•  produced  near  the  town  Methytmia  *>  Ovid.  Art, 
Am.  u  57.5  yirg,  G.  ii.  90.;  Horat,  Sat.  ii.  8.  50.5  Property 
iv.  9.  12.;  whence  Mythymnaa  Lejbos^  Ovid.  Met,  xi.  55.  Aff- 
tbymni^desy  the  women  of  this  place,  Ovid.  ep.  xy,  15.  The 
chief  city  was  Mitylene,  by  which  name  the  ifland  is  now 
called.  The  Mitylenians  having,  in  the  Peloponnefian  warj 
repeatedly  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  after  being  reduced, 
were  condemned  to  be  all  put  to  the  fword  ;  and  a  fhip  was 
difpatched  from  Athens  to  P aches  their  general  with  this  cruel 
decree.  But  that  Qckle  people  having  next  day  repented  of 
their  feverity,  reverfed  their  former  fentencc,  and  fent  another 
fliip  with  the  intelligence.  This  fhip  failed  with  fuch  celerity^ 
that  it  arrived  at  Mitylene  ju(l  after  the  Athenian  general  had 
notified  his  firft  commands,  and  was  about  to  execute  them  ; 
which  changed  the  grief  and  defpair  of  the  Mitylenians  into 
the  greateft  joy  f,  Thucydid.  iii.  35. — 50^ 

North 

*  Methymna  was  the  nathre  city  of  Arion,  a  mofl  ^tnous  mufician,  henco 
called  Metbymnaut  vates,  Stat.  Silv.  ii.  1.  6o. ;  Martial,  viii.  5I.  15.  who,  ha- 
ving reflded  fome  time  with  Periander  the  tyrant  of  Corinth,  went  over  into 
Italy ;  and  having  there  acquired  by  his  pro^diloo  a  large  funi  of  money,  he 
propofcd  returning  with  it  tu  Corinth.  For  ehi*  purpofe  he  hired  a  Corluthian 
veuel  from  Tarcntum  The  mariners,  on  account  of  hts  riches,  determined 
to  throw  him  over  board.  He  having  firil  ol^taincd  permifljon  to  play  a  tuneg 
plvnged  into  the  fea,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  carried  by  a  dolphin  to  cape  Tsb« 
nlrus;  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Cotinth,  which  the  mariners  had  reached 
before  him.  They  were  inftantly  feized  and  cruci6ed,  ATrro^o/.  i.  23.  &  24.; 
Serv.  in  V'trg.  Eel.  viii.  36.;  Ovid,  Faji,  ii.  83^;  Fra^ert,  ii.  i6.  iJJ. ;  GcU,  xvi, 
19.    Plin.  ii.  8.;  Hygin.  1 94. 

f  Mitylene  was  the  native  place  of  PiTAccus,  one  of  the  fevcn  wife  men 
of  Greece;  of  the  poet  ALC^US,  and  the  poetefs  SAPPHO,  who  were  both 
contemporary,  Strab.  xiii  617.  They  excelled  chiefly  m  lyric  (>oetry,  or  iB 
writing  poems  to  be  fung  in  concert  with  the  lyre  ;  whence  Horace,  who  firft 
introduced  lyric  poetry  at  Rome,  calls  it  Mohum  carmen^  od.  iii.  30.  13.  iv.  3. 
1%.  (becaufe  MityUnd  wa^  built  by  a  colony  of  ^oiians  Irom  Greece,  Htrodot. 
i.  149.  and  Strabo  calU  Lcfbos  ak  it  were  the  metrupolifl  of  the  iBolic  citiCip, 
liii.  616.  &  622.)  So  Sappho  is  called  J£olin  pueHa^  Horat.  od.  iv.  9.  12.  tha 
lyre,  Molia  fda^  lb.  ii.  13.  24.  or  LrJhZui  ba*bitoty  lb.  i.  I.  34  fuid  to  haTS 
been  firft  played  on  by  Alcxus,  ( Ltjlh prtmum  modulate  ctnA^  lb.  i.  32.  5.)  at 
being  the  firil  lyric  poet,  lb,\  the  quill  or  inlVrument  ufed  in  ftriking  the 
firings,  Lejbium  filed  rum  y  lb.  i.  26.  II.  ;  the  meafure  of  lyric  verfc,  Lejbiua  ptt^ 
lb.  iv  6.  35.  L^Jhidet  jSolia  nofniuu  d'tda  lyra^  Lefbian  women  celebrated  by  the 
lyre  of  Sappho,  Ovid.  ep.  xv  200.  Horace  fecms  to  value  himfelf  chiefly  in 
being  the  fird  lyric  poet  at  Rome,  (prit.cepa  JEelium  iarmen  ad  Italos  JeJuxlJft 
nodotf  od.  iii.  30*  13*  Fomnna  Jidicen  lyra^  lb.  iv.  3.  13.  2^on  ant<  '■julgntus  ptr 
artejy  lb.  9.  3.)  ep.  i.  19  32. 

Alcaeus  not  only  compofcd  love-fonps,  Cif,  Tufi.  iv.  33.  but  alfo  th^  boldeft 
inve<Sives  againd  tyrants,  whereby  he  animated  lis  countrymen  to  expel  thena, ; 
whence  his  poems  are  called  mmaces  Cavta/nt^  Horat.  od.  iv.  9.  7.  and  were  fd 
much  admired  that  he  is  faid  to  have  Uruck  his  lyre  with  a  goi  icu  pledlrum, 
Jfd,  ii.  13.  :(6.>  ^in£lU,  x.  X.  aod  from  the  fublimity  of  his  fentimeaii  and  ftyle. 
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North  6f  Leibos  is  Lemnos»  now  Stblifnem^  the  iiland  of 
Vulcan,  VaL  Flacc.  ii.  78.  &  95.  whence  he  is  called  Lemtnm 
m  pater i  Virg.  iEn.  viii.  454.}  its  circumference  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  milesi  Plin.  iv.  I2./  23.  It  contained  two 
eiiies,  tiepbjtftia  and  Marina.  On  the  forum  or  public  place 
of  the  latter^  mount  Athos,  diftant  eighty-feven  milesj  at  the 
&lftide  caft  its  fliadow,  Ii. 

Abbiit  fifty-fix  miles  eaft  from  Lemnos,  and  forty  ftadia 
from  the  coaft  of  Troas,  is  TENEDOS,  Firg.  JSn.  ii.  ai. 
^idity  ftadia  in  circumference,  Strab.  xiii.  604.  named  from 
totes  or  TenheSf  one  of  its  kings,  Dwior.  ▼•  83.  who,  on  ac- 
eoimt  of  his  virtues,  was  after  his  death  worfhipped  as  a  god^ 
Ihk  Iff  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  19.  Hat.  D.  iii.  15.  anciently  called  alfo 
iien€9phrjSi  Phdnice^  and  Lyrneffus^  twelve  miles  from  SigEum^ 
Plin.  V.  31./  39.  It  had  one  town,  inhabited  by  .£olianSy 
where  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  Strah.  Ib^  (t  Horner^ 
It.  i.  37. 

The  iflands  north  of  this  belong  to  Thrace. 


THRACE. 


THRACIA  vel  Thrace,  Thrace,  now  Romania  or  ttumelid^ 
was  feparated  on  the  north  from  ^fIafta  by  mount  H.£MUS  ( 
en  the  eaft  it  is  bounded  by  the  Euxine  fea,  the  Thracian  BoJ^ 
f^rus,  the  Propontis  and  the  Hellejpont ;  on  the  fouth  by  the 
£gean  fea ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Macedonia,  from  which  it  was 
Unciently  feparated  by  the  river  Strymon,  and  in  later  times  by 
the  Nejfus. 

H-ilMUS  or  JEmuSf  is  a  ridge  of  mountains  extending 
from  the  Euxine  fea  a  great  way  weftwards,  fo  lofty,  that  the 
£uxine  and  Hadriatic  feas  are  faid  to  be  vifible  from  the  top, 
^el.  ii.  2.5  Livf  xl.  22.5  Piin.  iv.  ii./  18.  but  Strabo  fays 

this  is   impoflible,  vii.  313. There  are  two  other  high 

mountains  fouth  of  H^emus,  which  run  nearly  in  the  fame 

Jifkart  p!emuty  fc.  quam  Sapf>B;  Horat.  od.  ii.  13.  26.  granJiut  fwurej  Ovid.  ep. 
%y^  29.  None  of  his  works  now  remain  but  a  few  fragments  prcferved  by  Athe* 
PXQS.  In  a  battle  with  the  Athenians  he  loft  his  armour,  which  they  (ufpeiid- 
cd  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sigxum,  Hefdot,  v.  95. 

To  Mitylene  Pompey  fent  his  wife  Cornelia,  before  the  battle  of  Pharfalia, 
ttan,  V,  72s,  and  went  thither  after  hit  defeat,  Ih.  viii.  40. 108.  &c.  C^tf,  k, 
fh.  iii.  XQ9. 

direction 
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diref^ion  with  it,  thi'ough  the  middle  of  Thrace,  RHODOPR 
and  PANGw^US,  plui".  -aa.     Sbod^pe  runs  from  the  Euxinc 
fea  to  the  fourccs  of  the  Neflus  ;  and  Paingaeus>  from  thence 
into  the  north  of  Macedonia,  where  it  joins  mount  Hjemus^ 
Dio,  xlvii.  35.  &  40.  whence  Dio  places  Philippi  at  the  foot  or 
Pangxus,  lb.  and  Lucan,  of  Hsemus,  i.  680.     Thefe  moun- 
tains are  often  mentioned  in  the  (lory  of  Orpheus,  Virg.  EcL 
vi.  30.  viii.  44.  G.  iv.  461.;  Horat,  od.  i.  12.  6.  whence  he  is 
called  Rhodope'ius  vates^  Ovid.  Met.  x.  11.  vel  heros^  lb.  50.*^ 
Rhodope   was   much   frequented  by  bacchanals,  lb,  vi.  589* 
H&rat,  od,  iii.  25.  12.    Rhodope,  in  fable,  is  faid  to  have  beeii 
the  daughter  of  Strymon  and  wife  of  Haemus,  king  of  Thrace, 
who  were  both  converted  into  mountains  for  having  equalled 
themfelves  to  Jupiter  and  Juno,  Ovjd,  Met.  vi.  87.  'Diereisan-* 
other  mountain  in  Thrace  often  mentioned  by  the  poets,  called 
IsmArus,  v.  -{>/,  pluf.  -^j,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hebrus, 
fruitful  in  wine,  Virg.  G.  ii.  37.  with  which  Ulyfles  is  faid  to^ 
have   intoxicated    the   Cyclops  Polyphemus,    Od^.    ix.    197. 
whence  Ifmarius^  -^z,  -w/w,  Thracian,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  620.  j  Ovid^ 
Met.  ii.  257.  ix.  641.  xiii.  530.  x.  305.  ep.  i.  46.  thus  Ifma'^ 
rtus  Itys^  as  being  defcended  from   Tereus,  a  Thracian  king^ 
Ovid.  ep.  XV.  1 54.     Near  the  mountain  was  a  town  called  Is« 
MARA)  y^irg.  Mn.  x.  351. 

The  chief  river  in  Thrace  is  the  HEBRUS,  which  flows  in* 
to  the  jEgean  fea  oppofite  to  the  ifland  Samothrace,  by  two 
mouths ;  remarkable  for  the  coldnefs  and  limpidnefs  of  its 
ivater,  Horat.  ep.  i.  16.  13.  and   for  its  rapidity,  Virg.  -/£«♦ 

i.  321. On  the  eaft  mouth  ftood  Aenos  or  Mnosj  faid  to 

lave  been  built  by  -ZEneas,  Mel.  ii.  2.  where  wns  the  tomb  of 
Poiydorus,  the  fon  of  Priam,  Plin.  iv.  ji.;  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  18. 
5cc.  fee  p.  188.  near  the  lake  Stent^riSf  -Idis^  Herodot.  vii.  57* 
\round  the  Hebrus  lived  the  Cicones,  Mel.  ii.  a.;  P/in.  iv. 

[I. On  the  left  branch  of  it  flood  DORISCUS  v.  -urn, 

n  the  plains  of  which  ( Dorifcus  campus)  Xerxes  numbered 
lis  forces,  Herodot.  vii.  59.  &  108.;  Plin.  iv.  11.;  Mel.  ii.  2. 
rhrough  the  weft  fide  of  this  plain  ran  the  river  LISSUS, 
letween  two  towns,  Mefembria  and  Stryma^  which  was  not 
ufficient  to  fupply  the  army  of  Xerxes  with  water,  Herodott 
h.  — —  Between  Stryma  and  Maronea  was  the  lake  Ifmaris^ 
idis :  and  near  Dtcaoy  the  lake  Bijlonis^  "Idisy  into  which 
wo  rivers,  Travus  and  Compfnttts^  run,  Herodot.  vii.  109. 

Near  the  mouth  of  tlie  NefTus,  on  the  eaft  fide,  ftood  A^-^ 
rERA,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Teop.  in  Ionia,  Id.  i.  i68.> 
'trab.  xiv.  644.  infefted  with  thick  air,  which  was  fuppofeti 

X  X  tc^ 
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to  render  the  inhabitants  dull,  hence  called  Vervecum  pa- 
TRIA  *,  Juvenal,  x.  50.  the  native  city  of  Democritus,  call- 
ed the  laughing  phUoftpher^  becaufe  he  ufed  to  laugh  at  the 
follies  of  mankind  f,  lb.  33.;  JElian.  iv.  20.  fee  pi.  16.  and  of 
his  fcholar  Protagoras,  hence  called  AbderItes  •,  who  ha- 
ting expreflcd  fome  doubt  concerning  the  exiftence  of  the 
cods,  was  banifhed  from  Athens,  and  his  books  publicly  burnt, 
Cic.  Nat.  Z).  i.  I.  &  23; 

Near  Abdcra  ^*^as  the  refidence  of  Djomedes,  king  of  the 
^ifl'^nesy  whofe  horfes  lived  on  human  flefh,  and  who  was 
flain  by  Hercules.  Ahdera  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  that 
hero,  who  called  it  after  Ahderus^  the  fon  of  Mercury,  I/is  fa- 
vourite, who  had  been  devoured  by  the  horfes  of  Diomed,  A^ 

polhdor.  ii.  5.  8.*,  Pl\n.  xxv.  8./  53. Near  this  alfo  was 

ScaptesyUy  where  were  mines  of  filver  and  gold,  Plutarch,  in 
Cimone;  Lucrct.  vi.  810.  Here  Thucydides  had  poiTeffions, 
and  here  he  is  faid  to  have  written  his  hiftory  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  war,  Plutarch,  ih.  Isf  de  exilio^   19. 

Oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  NeiTus  is  the  ifland  THASUS 
Or  Thnjfosy  anciently  called  Aeria  or  -^thria  ;  twenty-two 
miles  from  Abdera  •,  fixty-two  miles  from  Athos,  Plin.  iv.  1 2- 
f.  23.  mountainous,  but  fertile,  Plutarch,  de  exilio,  16.  re- 
markable for  its  wines  and  marble,  lb.  i£f  Scnec.  ep^  86* 

Oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  is  the  ifland  SAMO- 
THRACE,  -r^,  vel  -r/«,  i.  e^  Santos  Thracioy  v.  Thr'eic^a^  Virg* 
^n.  vii.  208.  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  ifland  Samos,  Diodor. 
V.  47.  from  a  colony  by  which  it  was  peopled,  Strab.  x.  457, 
formerly  called  Mei.it a,  lb.  472.  thirty-two  miles  in  circum- 
ference •,  thirty-eight  miles  from  the  continent  of  Thrace,  and 
twenty-two  miles  from  Lemnos,  Plin.  ib.  where  Cybele  was 
greatly  worfliipped,  Ib.  49.  alfo  Ceres  and  Proferpine,  Strabi 
iv.  198.  whence  Dardanus  is  faid  to  have  brought  tlie  worlhip 
of  Cybele  to  Troy,  Id.  vii.  331.     From  him  the  ifland  is  fome- 

•  The  horfes  fed  near  Abdcra  arc  faid  to  have  been  fcized  with  madnefs^ 
Plin.  XXV.  8./  53.  whence  Abdera  is  put  by  Cicero  for  Stultut  fcnatut^  Att. 
iv.  16.  and  'AC/nprtixo*,  ior  JiuUum^  foolilh,  7^.  vii.  7.  So  the  nocinos  of  Demo- 
critus concerning  the  gods,  which  Cicero  condemn**  as  abfurd,  are  faid  to  be 
patria  Dentocritif  qyam  Dtmccriio  dtgnioray  Id.  Nat.  D.  i.  43.  This  city  Was  with* 
cut  provocation  taken  by  Dorm,  its  chief  men  beheaded,  and  its  citizens  fold 
for  flavcs,  by  Hoitcnfius,  the  Roman  Praetor.  But  the  fcaate  condemned  his 
cnndui^,  and  reftored  the  city  to  its  former  privileges,  which  it  feems  to  have 
enjoyed  to  the  time  of  Pliny,  whence  he  calls  it  libera  civitas;  iv.  ll. 

t  DcRiocritus  travelled  through  different  countries  in  queft  of  knowledge. 
Before  he  fee  out,  he  divided  his  patrimony  among  his  brothers,  referving  oiv* 
\y  what  was  requidtc  to  defray  his  travcUlDg  c);argeS|  ^lian.  iv.  20. 

times 
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times  called  Dardania,  P//«.  iv.  12. /I  23.*— About  twelve 
miles  fouth  of  it  is  the  ifl;ind  IMBR03  *,  Ik 

Upon  the  Hebrus,  in  the  interior  pArt  of  Tiirace,  flood  Tr^- 
janopolis,  built  by  Trdjan  ;  and  north  of  mount  Rhodops  4- 
DRiANOPOLis,  built  by  Adrian,  the  capital  of  the  Turks  in 
Europe  before  they  took  Conflantinople. 

North-eafl:  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  and  the  ifland  Samo-' 
thrace  the  Egean  fea  terminates  in  a  bay,  called  tie  Bay  of 
Melas,  (finus  Mclasy  -anis,  the  Black  Bay, J  from  a  river  of 
tliat  name  which  runs  into  the  top  of  it,  P/in,  iv<.  11. 

This  bay,  approaching  the  Propontis  within  thirty-fjx  ftadiai 
about  four  miles  and  a  half,  forms  a  peninfula  called  the 
Chersonesus,  extending  four  hundred  Itadia,  about  fifty 
miles,  between  the  bay  and  the  Hcllefpont.  Hither  the  Athe- 
Bians  fent  a  colony  under  Miltiades,  who  built  a  wall  acrofs 
the  ifthmus,  called  /xajt^or  ru^ot:^  longus  murusy  to  repel  the 
iacurfions  of  tlie  Abfi^thiansf,  Herodot.  \u -^^^  &c, 

Ga 

•  Aociently  the  people  of  Thafus  and  Samothracd  pofTelTed  feveral  towns  on 
the  continent,  HeroHot.  vii.  io8.  The  Thafians  w^rc  fo  powerful  as  to  contcnl 
with  the  Athenians  by  fei,  Tbucydld.  i.  loo.  Being  defeated  ip  feveral  engage- 
ments, and  befieged  above  two  years,  they  were  at  ia(l  obliged  to  furreader, 
U.  loi. 

f  This  Miltiades  was  the  fon  of  Cypselus,  deriving  his  origin  in  a  long  lin; 
from  /Eacus  and  -ffi^ina.    The  Datonei  Thracians,  who  then  pafTefled  the  Chcr- 
fonefus,  being  hard  prefled  by  the  Ab&nthians,  their  neighbours,  fent  their 
chiefs  to  Delphi  to  confulc  the  oracle  about  the  war;     The  prieftefs  dire«fted 
them  to  choofe,  as  the  hader  of  a  colony  to  their  country,  the  perlon  who 
ihould  firil  invite  them  to  his  houfe.     They  pafTed  through  Phocis  and  Bteotia 
without  receiving  any  invitation.     As  they  went  through  Athens,  Miltiades 
was  fitting  in  his  vcftibule,  apd  feeing  by  their  arms  and  drcfs  that  they  were 
grangers,  called  to  tbcm,  and  gave  them  lod^ng  and  entertainment.     They 
communicated  to  him  the  anf.ver  of  t*ie  oracle,  and  intrsatcd  him  to  do  whit 
it  injoined.     Miltiades,  diffitl^fied  with  the  government  of.  Pilillratus,    who 
then  ruled  at  Athens,  readily  complied.     The  priclleis  of  Apollo,  whom  he 
confulted,  confirmed  his  refDlutioo.    Hiving  therefore  jollcifled  fuch  Athenians 
as  were  willing  to  accompany  him,  he  fet  fail  with  the  DMnci.     Upon  his  ar- 
rival he  was  created  King,  (ru/»ayvof.)     He  firft  fortified  the   Idhmus;  and  ha- 
ving thus  checked  the  Abfinthians,  he  mad6  war  on  the  people  of  Lampfacus^ 
They,  by  an  ambulh,  took  him  prifoner;  but  upon  the  application  of  Crcrfuj, 
king  of  Lydia,  who  had  a  favour  for  Miltiades,  he  was  liberated. 

Miltiades  dying  without  iitu?,  left  his  government  and  fortune  to  Stefag5ras, 
the  fon  of  Cimon,  his  brother  by  the  mother's  fide ;  and  Stefigoras  being  loon 
after  flain,  his  brother,  the  great  MILTIADES,  who  afterwards  defeated  the 
Perfians  at  Marathon,  was  fent  by  the  fons  of  Pifiilratus  (Pifi/irattdxJ  to  fuc- 
ceed  him.  He,  upon  his  arrival,  kept  himfelf  at  home,  as  if  to  mourn  tor  the 
lofs  of  his  brother.  The  chiefs  of  the  country  who  came  to  condole  with  him 
he  put  in  prifon,  and  thus  became  niafier  of  the  whol6  country.  To  ftrengthen 
his  intertfi,  he  married  Hegefipyte^  the  daughter  of  Oldrus,  a  king  of  the  Thra- 
cians, by  whom  he  had  Cimon,  Plutarch,  im  CimoHe,  priiic.  Three  years  after 
be  was  obliged  to  fiy,  upon  the  invafion  of  the  Scythians ;  but  upon  their  de- 
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On  the  end  of  the  ifthmus  next  the  gulph  of  Melas  was 
CARDIA,  the  birth-place  of  Eumenes,  hence  called  Cardia* 
NUS,  Nep. ;  and  on  the  Propontis,  Pactye,  lb.  ^  Plin.  iv. 
II.  Lyfimachus  deftroyed  Cardia,  and  in  its  (lead  built  at 
fome  diftance  a  much  larger  city,  called  from  himfelf  LYSI- 
MACHIA  *,  Paufan.  i.  9.  often  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the 
Romans,  Polyb.  v.  34.;  Liv.  xxxii.  34.  xxxiv.  57.  xxxiii.  38. 
&  40.  xxJcv.  15.  xxxviii.  40. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of  Melas,  oppofite  to  the  ifland 
Imbros,  flood  Alopeconn?fuSy  near  the  promontory  Mafiufia^ 
Mel.  ii.  2.  which  Pliny  places  on  the  fouth-eaft  comer  of  the 
Cherfonefus,  near  the  town  EVeus  or  Elausy  and  oppofite  to 
the  promontory  Sigaeum  on  the  coaft  of  Afia,  at  the  fouth  end 
of  the  Hellefpontf,  iv.  11.;  Ltv.  xxxi.  16. 

The 

parture  he  wa«  reftorcd  by  the  Dolonci.  Darius,  king  of  Periia,  havio);  redu- 
ced the  lonians,  fcnt  a  fleet  of  Phcnician«i  to  fuhdue  the  Cherfonefus,  and  the  " 
iflands  around  it.  Upon  their  approach  Miltiades,  having  loaded  five  triremes 
with  his  mod  valuable  cffedsy  fet  fail  for  Athens.  Metlochus,  hift  cldeft  fon 
by  a  firmer  wife,  who  commanded  one  of  the  gallies,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy ;  ani^  being  carried  to  Darius,  was  treated  by  him  with  kindnefs, 
married  a  Pcrfian  woman,  and  fettled  in  that  country.  Miltiadet  reached 
Alliens  In  fafcty,  Herodot.  vi.  34. — 43. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  in  hin  life  of  Miltiades,  differs  greatly  from  the  account  of 
Heroi!otu5.  He  makes  Miltiades  the  f«n  of  Cimon,  to  plant  the  firft  colony  of 
Athenians  in  Cherfoncfu<i,  i.  &  2.  without  caking  any  notice  of  his  uncle  or 
brother  ;  and  then  to  reduce  Lemnos  and  the  Cyclades,  lb.  a.  In  other  parti* 
culars  they  both  agree. 

•  Lyfin-achus  was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander.  He  incurred  the  dif- 
pleafurc  of  r  hat  prince  by  (hewing  compaflion  to  hi*  old  niafler  Callifth^ues. 
This  philofophcr  had  ftrongly  cxprc IT  d  his  difanprobation  of  Alexander  for 
adopting  the  manner'  i)f  the  Pcrfians;  on  which  account,  under  pretext  of 
bein,  privy  to  a  i  onfpiracy  agatnfl  the  king**  life,  after  having  his  ears,  his 
Ijofc,  and  lip<t  cui  off,  and  all  his  members  dreadfully  mangled,  he  was  (hut  up 
\n  a  ra;;cr  vk  tth  a  do}^,  and  thus  carried  about  as  a  public  fpec^acle.  Lyfima* 
chus,  nioTcd  with  pity  for  fo  great  a  man  fuffcring innocently,  gave  him  poifoD, 
to  free  him  from  pain  and  ignominy.  Alexander  was  fo  offended,  that  he  or- 
dered him  to  be  expofcd  to  a  fierce  lion.  But  when  the  lion  furioufly  fprung 
at  him,  Lylimachus  having  wrapped  his  hand  in  his  mantle,  thruft  it  into  the 
lionV  mouth,  and  tearing  out  his  tongue,  killed  him.  The  wrath  ot  Alexan- 
der was  turncii  inio  admiration ;  and  Lyfimachus  continued  ever  afterwards  to 
be  one  of  his  chief  favourites.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  became  king 
of  Thrace,  *Juf.in.  xv.  3.;  Paufan,  i.  9. ;  Ftin.  viii.  16./  21.;  Senee,  de  Ira^  iii. 
17.  c:e/r.  i.  2 J  ;  Fal.  Max,  ix.  3.  ext.  I.;  Flutarcb,  in  Demetrio^  p.  90I.  But 
Cur'irs  thlrks  this  ftory  a  mtrc  fahle,  viii.  i.  14.  and  (imply  fays  that  Callif- 
tlun^s  wa*^  i,u'  •  rath  by  'orture,  lb.  8.  21.  Concerning  the  manner  of  hit 
d«-  >  iiiloi*  t'iiT.r,  1' .  &  <-V  Ti^.  iii.  10.  v.  9. ;  Rcbir.  PcJ},^.\  Arrian.vr, 
I4    :    Plut^rth.  in  AUx.  p.  6^6. 

fOn  rl>if  yrux-  ( i.icry  lto«  ii  'he  tomb  of  Hecuba,  called  Ctnosskma,  Tbucyd, 
▼i'i.  104.  &  105  (i  e.  re  Ku.oc  cr//ay  c-^s.ii  iumulut^}  Strab.  xiii.  595. ;  Plin.  iv. 
II.  ^-  thoujiht  ron  her  abuli>^  language  to  the  Greeks  after  ihe  became  a 
taj'ti^*^!  Didsj,  Ctei,  V.  or  raihcr  frtm  her  being  nietamorphcfcd  fin  canemj, 
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The  Hellespont,  or  Sea  ofHcUe^  (^E\xnc  TorTo^,)  is  fo  cal- 
led from  Hel/ey  the  daughter  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes, 
who  is  faid  to  have  been  drowned  while  cfofTvrg  it  with  her 
brother  Phrjrxus.  It  is  about  fixty  miles  long  iit  a  winding 
courfe,  and  at  a  medium  about  three  miles  broad ;  where  nar- 
rowcft,  not  quite  one  mile  over,  (feven  ftadia,  HerodoU  iv.  8j. 
vi.  34.;  Sirab.W,  p.  124.-,  Pl'tn.  iv.  II.)  Here  ftood  SE&- 
TOS  on  the  European  fide,  oppofitc  to  Abydos  in  Afia,  fa-j 
mous  for  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander  *,  Mel.  ii.  2.;  fouth 
of  which  are  now  two  caftles  to  guard  the  ftraits,  called  -the 
Dardanelles.  Near  this  Xerxes  made  a  bridge  of  boats  to 
tranfport  his  army.  Hellefpontum  junxtt  et  maria  ambulavitf 
Oc.  Fin.  ii.  34.  Europamque  Afnt^  Sejionque  adrnovit  Ahydo\^ 
Lucan.  ii.  674*. 

North  of  Scftos  is  Mndytos  and  CiJJay  on  the  AEGOS  PO- 
TAMOS,  or  the  Goa^s  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the 
Athenians  under  Philocles,  were  defeated  by  the  Lacedxmo* 
nians  under  Lyfandcr,  with  fo  great  flaughter,  that  they  loft 
their  liberty  and  their  all,  Nep,  L^and.  4.;  Alctb  8.5  Conon.  i. 
»nd  near  it  Chidria^  whither  the  Athenians  fled  after  their  de- 

Hygin.  ill. ;  Ja venal,  x.  a 71.  hence  Locus  extaf,  et  ex  re  ntmen  batet,  Ovid.  Met. 
ziii.  569.  Here  alfo  was  the  tower  and  temple  of  FroteftUut^  the  firft  of  the 
Greeks  that  landed  on  the  Trojan  (horc,  and  who  was  ifaia  hy  Hedor,  Plim, 
**•  >   ^ys*^'  103-  i   Ovid.  Mf.  xii.  67. 

*  Leander  wa«  a  native  of  Abydus  ( Ahjdtitus^)  and  Hero  of*  SeHos ;  hence 
called  S£STiA9,  -2u//<,  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  547.  They  became  greatly  enamoured 
of  each  other ;  nnd  when  tht^ir  parents  oppofed  their  union,  Leander  ufed  ia 
the  night  time  to  fwim  over  to  Hero,  and  return  before  morning;  whilft  Hero 
held  a  burning  torch  on  the  top  of  a  tower  to  dired  his  courfe.  After  doing 
this  for  a  lonjr  time,  I^eandcr,  in  U  tcmpeftuout  night  was  drowned;  and  hit 
body  being  cad  on  the  Thracian  (horc,  Hero,  in  defpair,  threw  hcrfclf  from 
her  tower  and  p^riflied  in  the  vravcs,  Mufaus  de  Leand,  et  Hero*;  Ovid,  ep, 
X8.  &  19. ;    Firff.  G.  vi.  258. 

f  When  the  brid^^e  wa>  firft  finifiied,  a  great  temped  ariilng  broke  it  to 
pieces.     Whereupon   Xerxes,  greatly  enraged,  ordered  the  HellefpoDt  to  be 
chaftifcd  with  three  hnndied  laOies,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  the 
fea  to  chain  ir.     Thofc  who  had  the  charge  of  the  work  were  beheaded,  HerO' 
d«t.  vii.  34.  &  35.     The  fecond  attempt  was  iuccefsful,  the  bridge  being  con* 
firud^ed  with  greater  art,  c.  36.     The  army  took  up  fevcn  days  and  nights  in 
pailingvit,  c  56.     Xerxc?,  obferving  the  Hellefpont  covered  with  his  (hips,  and 
the  (bores  on  both  UdeA  with  his  troops,  is  faid  to  have  flied  tears  when  he  re« 
ilefled,  that  no  one  of  fo  great  a  numb°r  (houid  be  alive  an  hundred  years  af- 
ter, c.  45.  &  46.     This  prince  was  aiAuatcd  by  very  different  paffions  at  differ- 
ent  times.     One  Pythius,  a  I«ydian,  who  was  fo  rich  as  to  entertain  Xerxea 
while  at  Sardis,  and  his  whole  army,  befidcs  offering  to  furniih  him  with  mo* 
ney  for  carrying  on  the  war :  obferving  the  king  plcafcd  with  his  liberality, 
prefumed  to  afk,  that  as  all  hi<»  five  fon!>  were  in  the  army,  the  elded  might  be 
left  to  take  care  of  him  in  his  old  iige.     But  Xerxes,  highly  offended  at  the  re- 
<}ued,  ordered  the  young  man  to  he  'lUt  to  death,  and  his  body  divided  in  two; 
one  half  to  be  placed  on  the  right  fide  of  the  way,  and  the  other  up  the  left, 
and  the  whole  army  to  pafs  between  them,  lb.  27. — 41. 

feat| 
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feat,  Xemph.  de  reb,  Grac.  ii.  init.  as  alfo  to  Seflos  *,  Diodor^ 
xiii.  1 06. 

At  the  junQion  of  the  Hellefpont  with  the  Propontis  flood 
Callipolis,  now  GallipXlty  the  firft  town  in  Europe  pofleffcd 
by  the  Turks,  A.  D.  1357,  oppofite  to  Lampsacus  in  Afia, 
at  the  diftance  of  forty  (ladia,  Strab.  xiii.  489. 

The  PROPONTIS,  -Uis,  fo  called  from  its  fituation  before 
ttc  Pqntus  Euxinus^  is  one  thoufand  four  hundred  iladia,  or 
about  one  hundred  and  feventy-five  miles  long  ;  and  five  hun- 
dred fladia,  or  fixty-two  miles  broad,  Herodot.  iv.  85.  now 
called  the  Sea  of  Marmora^  from  an  ifland  in  it,  abounding  in 
marble^  anciently  Proconnesus,  Strab,  xiii.  588.  called  alfo 
Elaphonefusy  from  the  number  of  deer  on  it,  PUn.  ib.  but  fome; 
make  this  a  feparate  ifland. 

On  the  Propontis  were  Bifanthe^  Ganor,  Periuthus  or  jKr- 
racleoy  Diodor.  3^vi.  77.  and  Sclymbria-f,  MeL  ii,  2.  none  of 
|hem  remarkable. 

The  fea  between  the  Propontis  and  Pontus  Euxinus,  was 
called  THRACIUS  BOSPORUS  or  Bofph^irusy  (i.  e.  Booc 
nra^oij  bovis  tranfitusy  the  pafTage  of  an  ox  or  cow,)  as  it  is  faid, 
from  lo  crofSng  it  in  the  form  of  an  heifer,  Apollodor.  ii.  1-3.; 
Dionjf,  140.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  fladia,  or  fixteen 
miles  long,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  broad ;  where  narrowcfl, 
only  five  hundred  paces,  Pllft.iv,  12.  Herodotus  fays,  four 
fiadia:,  iv.  85.  It  was  anciently  called  Aly/ius  Bofporusy  from 
the  M^  who  lived  on  the  eafl  of  it  \  their  country,  Mysia^ 
Sfrab.  xii.  566. 

Near  the  junaion  of  the  Bofporus  ftood  BYZANTIUM, 
now  Constantinople  or  Stamboiy  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  Porte,  from  the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  whence  the  nar- 
row fea  is  called  The  Straits  of  Conjianttmple.  Near  Byzan- 
tium Darius,  the  father  of  Xerxes,  made  a  bridge  of  boats  for 
^ranfporting  the  army  which  he  led  againft  the  Scytliians,  He^ 

rodot.  iv.  88.  89.  &c.;  Plin.  ib. The  origin  of  this  city  is 

afcribed  to  different  flates,  Jtifln,  ix.  i.;  Veil.  ii.  15.;  it  was 
certainly  founded  by   Greeks,  &trab.  vii.  320.     The  advanta- 

•  The  Athenians  were  taken  by  furprife.  Moft  of  their  verfcls  lay  at  an- 
chor. Thefe  were  either  captured  or  deftroyed.  Only  ten  of  the  commanders 
efcaped :  amonj;^  thefc  wa»  Conon,  who  fled  to  his  friend  £vagora«,  king  of 
Cyprus.  Philoclcs  fcil  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  was  put  to  death. 
Thofe  who  fled  to  Seftos  were  obliged  to  fubmit,  Z)/W?r.  ih, 

f  Some  fuppofc  that  thi»  town,  is  called  by  Qvid^lMBRiA  tkrba,  Trifi,  1.9. 
x8.  but  as  Tbr'iic'ia  Samot^  i.  e.  Samctbrace^  is  mentioned  immediately  after, 
the  ifland  JmSros  feems  to  be  meant.  The  truth  is,  Ovid's  account  of  his  voy 
f]ge  in  thi9  elegy  is  cot  caflly  reconciled  to  the  r^^I  (icuatioo  of  pUccs. 
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g^s  of  its  fituation  are  enumerated  at  great  length  by  Polybius, 
iv.  38.  &c.  wliich  many  ages  after  determined  Conllantine  to 
make  it  the  feat  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  call  it  after  his 
own  name.     It  was  anciently  called  Lygos,  Plin,  iv.  11* 

The  chief  cities  along  the  Euxine  fea  *  were,  Piinop^/is^  Phi" 
lex  or  Philiay  Salmydejfus  or  HalinydeJfuSy  Thyniay  near  a  pro- 
montory of  that  n  ime  •,  Apolloniay  founded  by  the  Milefians^ 
whence  Lucullus  brought  a  c  )loffcil  ftatue  of  .v polio  to  the  Ca- 
pitol at  Rome,  Strab.  vii.  319.^  PUn*  xxxiv.  3.;  Anchialos  and 
Mefembrhiy  built  by  a  colony  of  Megarenfians,  at  the  fouth 
end  of  mount  Hiiemus,  Strab,  tb.  This  part  of  Thrace,  along 
the  Euxine  fea,  was  calicd  Pontus,  Plin,  tb,  and  the  country 
extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  whence  Ovid  infcribes 
his  letters  from  Tomi ;  Ex  Ponto.  80  the  kingdom  of  Mithri- 
dates  in  Afia,  Cic,  MattiL  iii.  8.  &  15.;  ^Irg.  G,  i,  58. 

The  chief  tribes  of  the  Thracians  were,  the  E  Jo  ties  y  Mads^ 
BiJi^neSy  Cic>jneSy  Cani^  Bejfty  Caleta^  DenfdetiBy  AJla  or  Af* 
tily  and  the  ODRYSiEf,  whofe  empire,  Thucydidcs  fays,  extend- 
ed from  Abdera  and  the  mouth  of  the  Neflus  to  the  Sluxine 
fea  and  the  mouth  of  the  liler,  ii.  97.  &  29. 

There 

•  The  Euxine  fea  is  almoft  every  where  f unrounded  wirh  racrantalns,  more 
or  left  diflant  from  the  diorc  ;  faid  to  be  eleven  thnufand  one  hundred  ftadia, 
tir  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  eighcy-feven  miles  and  a  half  long;  and 
three  thoufand  three  hundred  (la^lia,  or  four  hundred  and  twelve  miles  and  a 
half  broad,  Herodot.  iv.  85.     Strabo  makes  its  length  eight  thoufand  eight  hun- 
dred ftadia,  or  one  thoufand  one  hundred  miles;  and  circumference,  twenty- 
five  thoufand  (ladia,  or  three   thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  «iiles,  11. 
125.     It  receives  about  forty  rivers,    fomc  of  them  very  large,  Id*  7*  298. 
Thefe  cover  it  with  Bakes  of  ice  in  fevere  winters,  mitigate  the  faltnefs  of  its 
waters,   and  convey  into  it  a  vad  quantity  of  mud  and  vegetable  fubdances, 
which  attrad^  and  fatten  the  fi(h.     Tunny,  turbots,  and  almoft  every  fpecies, 
are  found  here  in  great  abundance,  Strub,  vii.  320.  and  the  more  fo,  as  this  (ca 
nourifhes  no  voracious  or  de(lru<5live  fifh,  Arjl.  bjl.  anim,  viii.  19.;  Plia.  ix.  15. 
/.  20.     The  Euxine  fea  is  frtquertly  enveloped  in  dark  fogs,  whence  it  is  called 
the  Black  Sea.     It  is  often  agitated  by  violent  tcmpcds;  whence  it  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Axenos^  (ab  inh(^p\tal\  feritatt,  Flln.  vi.  I4)  and  afterwards  by  a 
more  aufpicious  name,  EoxInus,  Ovid.  Trlfi.  iv.  4.  $$.  v.  lo.  13.;  PUh   iv.  12. 
/.  24.  or  becaufe  the  people  who  fettled  on  it,  many  of  them  Greeks,  were 
more  bofpitabU ;    which,    however,    Ovid  d-nies.     It  is  not  deep,   except  to- 
wards the  cai!ern  part,  where  there  are  gulphs  which  cannot  be  fathomed, 
Strab.  i.  50.  and  where  it  was  fuppofed  to  communicate  with  the  Cafpian  fea 
below  ground.     It  is  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts,  by  two  promontories 
projedling  from  the  European  and  AQatic  fides,  oppofite  to  each  other;  that 
on  the  European  fide  called  Criu-Mctopony  (i.  e.  arietis  fronsj  the  forehead   of  a 
ram;)  and  on  the  Afiatic,  Carambib,  5/ra^.  vii.  309.  only  one  hundred  and 
fctrcnty  miles  diilant,  Plin.  iv.  12./  26.  hence  this  fea  was  faid  to  refemble  i.i 
its  form  the  fliape  of  a  Scythian  bow,  lb.  &  Strab.  ii.  125. 

t  Whence  Odryfta  tellut  iQT  Thrace,  5/7.  iv.  433.    Odryjiut  Boreas^  the  Thra- 
cian  north  wind,  Id.  vii.  570.    Odryfw  dux,  Rhcfus  king  of  Thrace,  Ovid,  Art, 
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There  arc  at  die  mouth  of  the  Euxinc  fca,  about  twenty 
^adia  from  its  junction  with  the  Bofporus,  two  fmall  iflands, 
or  rather  rocks,  the  one  near  Europe  and  the  other  near  Afia, 
called  CYANEjE  or  Stmplegades,  Cng.  Symp/egas^  fuppo- 
fed  by  the  ancients  to  be  moveable  or  floating  iflands,  as  Teem- 
ing to  meet  and  daOi  together,  and  again  to  remove  from  each 
other;  a  mere  deception  of  fight,  Herodot.  iv.  85.;  Strab^  vii. 
319.5  Mel.  ii.  7.;  Plin.  iv/  13.;  Ovid.  ep.  xii.  121.;  Trift,  i. 
^  34.  &  47.  Lucan  feems  to  hint  that  they  became  fixed 
when  they  failed  to  deftroy  the  (hip  Argo,  ii.  718. 


I  L  L  T  R  I  c  u  M. 

This  country  was  alfo  called  IJlyris.  Its  limits  were  not 
piecifely  afcertained.  They  arc  made  more  or  Icfs  extenfive  by 
diiRerent  authors,  Strab.  vh.  313.  Its  chief  divifions  were  Li- 
BURNiA  and  Dalmatia,  which  laft  name  now  includes  both. 
The  principal  city  of  Dalmatia  was  Salonay  or  -wrf*,  famous  for 
the  palace  of  Dioclefian,  where  he  lived  in  retirement,  after 
PcCgning  the  empire,  A.  D.  305.  The  ruins  of  it  ftill  remain 
near  Spalatro. 

There  are  a  great  many  iflands  along  the  coaft,  moft  of 
which  belong  to  the  Venetians.  South  of  thefe  flood  Epidau" 
rus  and  Dioclea^  the  birth-place  of  Dioclefian,  near  which  is 
now  the  city  Raglffa,  a  republic,  which  however  pays  tribute 
to  the  Turks.  The  countries  now  called  Bcfnia^  Croatia^  and 
Sclavoniay  commonly  included  in  ancient  lllyricum,  are  fron- 
tier-provinces between  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  and  the  Turks. 
The  Sclavonic  language  prevails  from  the  Hadriatic  to  the 
northern  ocean.  Slavic  or  Slaves,  is  a  term  ufed  by  mofl  na- 
tions in  Europe  to  derfote  the  lowefl  clafs  of  mankind,  proba- 
bly froni  the  people  of  that  name  being  reduced  to  a  ftate  of 
flavery  by  their  conquerors. 

Am,  ii.  130.  Rexy  Tcrcu«,  the  huflsand  of  Procne,  Met.  vi.  490.  Odryfntm  car* 
mtn^  the  poemii  of  Or|)heus,  born  in  Thrace,  Val.  Flact,  v.  594.  Qdryfta  bufla^ 
the  fprar  of  Mars,  Stat,  jitbilL  i.  485.  the  god  of  the  I'hracians,  whence  Thrace 
it  etUed  Matobtia  tbllus,  f^ir^.  Mi*,  iii.  13.  on  account  of  the  martial 
fpiritof  its  inhabitants,  Ulh  fur'tja  Turacp,  Horat.oJ.  ii.  16.  s-  and  Mar«  is 
xeprefented  as  courfing  or  pacing  along  the  river  Strymnn  on  a  Thracian  fieed, 
(MiflntiutfaHifeSfJ  after  finilhiog  his  warlike  toils,  (txLau/is  armi*^)  Sut.  Silv. 
Li.  z8. 
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M  JE  s  I  A. 

Mmsja  extended  from  the  Eusine  fca  bctwkt  mount  H«w 
mu8  and  the  Danube,  to  theconjuilflion  of  that  river  with  the 
Savus  or  Save,  near  Belgrade^  Plin.  iii.  26^  It  was  divided  by 
the  river  Ciabrus  into  Superior,  now  Servia  ;  and  Inferior^  now 
Bulgaria.  A  confidcrablc  part  of  the  former  was  called  Dar^ 
dania ;  and  of  the  latter  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Danube^ 
PoNTUs,  the  country  of  the  Geta,  who  likewife  lived  north  of 
that  river.  Thcfe,  by  fdme  of  the  ancientSj  were  thought  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  Goths. 

At  the  conflux  of  the  river  latraj  with  the  Danube  ftood 
Nicop^ifs,  built  by  Trajan,  in  memory  of  his  viftory  over  De*- 
cebSlus  king  of  the  Dacians ;  near  which  the  Chriftians  were 
defeated  by  Bajazet  emperor  of  the  Turks,  A.  D.  1303. 

On  the  Euxme  fca  ftood  TOMI,  the  place  of  Ovid's  banifh- 
ment,  fuppofed  to  have  this  naibe,  becaufe  Medea  here  cut  to 
pieces  her  Drother  Abfyrtes,  and  fcattered  his  members  by  the 
^ay,  to  ftop  her  father's  purfuit,  Ovid.  Trift.  iii.  9.  j.  &  33. 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus,  lb.  3.  hence  called  MlLE^ 
TiSy    sdisf  URBS,  Ji.  i.  9.  41.  the  inhabitants,  Tomitje^  3. 

i.  85.  and  its  territory  Totnitanus  ager.  Id*  Poht.  iii.  8.  2. ^ 

South  of  Tomi  was  Odyssus  or  ApESsus,  now  Vartta^  where 
the  Hungarians  were  defeated  by  the  Turks  ulider  Amurath^ 
A.  D.  1444. 

The  Danube,  as  it  approached  die  fca,  was  called  Ifter.  It 
flows  into  the  Euxine  by  feven  mouths.  Some  make  them  on^ 
ly  fix,  and  fome  five.  Thefe  form  as  many  iflands.  Th^ 
fouthmoft  of  which  was  called  Peuce,  the  people,  Peucini. 
Above  this  was  the  bridge  of  Darius,  built  when  he  made  war 
on  the  Scythians,  Herodot.  iv.  89.  and  the  town  AEGissus  or 
^GTPSOs,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8.  II. 

D    A    C   I    A. 

Dacia  extended  to  the  Carpathian  mountains  betwixt  the 
Tibi/cufy  Teifs,  and  the  Hier^fus,  Pruth,  on  the  banks  of 
which  Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Ruffia,  being  furrounded  by 
the  Turks,  was  extricated  by  the  addrefs  of  his  Czarina  Cathe- 
rine, 171 1. 

This  province  was  conquered  by  Trajan,  who  joined  it  to 
Mxfia  by  a  bridge  over  the  Danube,  the  moft  magnificent  of 
his  works.  It  was  raifed  on  twenty  piers  of  hewn  ftone,  one 
hjundrcd  and  fifty  feet  from  the  foundation^  fixty  broad,  and  one 
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hundred  and  fcventy  diftant  from  each  other.  The  archltcft 
was  Apollonius  Damafcenus.  This  ailonifhing  work,  through 
the  envy  of liis  fucceffor  Adrian,  was  demollflied,  Dio.  Iviii.  13, 

The  modem  divifions  of  Dacia  are,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia^ 
their  capital  Chaizimy  fubjef^  to  the  Turks  \  Tran/ylvania,  ca- 
pital Herman/lady  fubjef^  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  other  provinces  of  the  Turkifh  empire  in  Europe  were 
Efficiently  included  in 

SARMATIAOrSCTTHIA, 

Under  this  name  was  comprehended  a  confiderable  part  of 
Europe.  It  was  inhabited  by  various  ftates,  whofe  very  namec 
were  unknown  to  the  Romans.  The  mod  noted  were  the  &ir- 
fnitta  or  Saurom^t^y  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  P/in.  iv, 
la.yi  25.  vi.  7.;  ^MeL  ii.  i.  the  GeiSni  and  Agathyrjiy  eaft  of 
the  Boryjibenesy  who  painted  their  bodies,  V'trg.  jEn.  iv.  146, 
and  lived  a  wandering  life,  as  their  fucceflbrs  the  Tartars  do 
ftill;  whence  catnpejir^s  Sctth£>  &c.  Horat.  od.  \\u  24.  9. 
called  Hamaxobiiy  (quia  pro  fidihus  plaufira  habebant^)  Plin. 
ib.  Thefe  countries  were  fucceffively  occupied  by  the  Goth^ 
and  Vandals,  Huns,  Alans,  Roxolanians,  and  other  barba- 
fous  nations  which  oyer*ran  the  Roman  empire.  The  mo- 
dem divifions  fubjef^  to  the  Turks  are,  BeJfarabiay  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube  and  that  of  the  Niefter,  on  which 
is  fituate  Bender^  famous  for  being  the  retreat  of  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  when  he  fled  to  Turky,  after  being  defeated  by 
the  Ruflians  under  Peter  the  Great  at  the  battle  of  Pultowaj 
A.  D.  1709. 

Betwixt  the  Niefter  and  Boryfthenes  is  Budziac  Tariary ; 
Caft  of  which  to  the  Tanais  is  Littie  Tartary, 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Palus  Mceotis  is  Crim  Tartary^  Chef" 
fonefus  Tauricay  fome  years  ago  the  fcene  of  bloody  contefts  be- 
Wixt  the  Ruffians  and  the  Turks.  The  town  of  Crimy  whence 
the  peninfula  has  its  name,  is  now  reduced  to  a  village.  On 
the  lilhmus,  Precopy  a  place  pf  fmall  ftiength;  and  on  the 
Straits,  Caffoy  the  chief  town. 

The  ancient  towns  on  the  Straits  wefe,  PantIcap^um,  the 
^pital  of  the  Bofporattiy  at  the  (pouth  oJF  the  lake  Moeotis  \  and 
five  hundred  and  thirty  (ladia,  or  fixty-fix  miles  and  a  quarter 
from  li jTheodoftOynovf  fuppofed  to bcCafla, Strab,y\u  309. & 3 1 1 . 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  parts  of  Tartary  ufed  to  he  fubje^t 
to  the  Turks,  although  governed  by  a  Cham  chofen  by  them- 
felves  y  but  fipce  the  late  fuccefle^  of  th^  Ruffians,  they  have 
^pp  4^clared  independent* 
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I;    FjlbulOus  History  of  CRETE. 

Saturn: 

The  moft  ancient  king  of  Cf etc  was  S ATIJR^  ^,  the  foil 
cf  Ccelus  or  Ouranbi^  Yicivtn^  arid  Terra^  the  Earth,  ApoUe^ 
dor.  \.  i.\  LaBanU  i.  1 1.  &  15.  His  elder  brother  TITAN 
yielded  the  kingdom  to  hini,  on  this  condition,  that  he  (hould 
lear  no  male  offspring.  Therefore  he  is  faid  to  have  devoar* 
ed  all  his  fons  as  foon  as  bom  f,  Ibk  \y\  Diodor.  v.  70.}  Ovid* 
Fafi.  vf.  200.  But  his  wife  OPS  or  RHEA  j:,  when  (he 
brought  forth  Jupiter,  artfully  deceived  her  hufband,  bv  giving 
him  a  ftolie  wrapped  round  with  fwaddling  clothes,  tnftead  <n 
the  child,  and  Saturn  is  faid  not  to  have  perceived  the  differ* 
cnce,  Paufan.  viii.  8.  St  36.)  Ovid.  Fafi*  iv.  205.  The  fame 
artifice  was  ufed  at  the  birth  of  Neptune  and  Pliito^  LaBani. 
u  14. 

Jupiter  was  entrufted  to  the  care  of  cettain  yotiiig  mieii,  call- 
ed CURETES,  CORYBANTES,   Or  DaCTTLI  IdBI^  Sif^.  in  VtTgi 

G.  iv.  149.  &c.;  ^ftd  iii.  131.;  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  I82.  who,  hj 
beating  on  cymbals  and  on  brazen  fluelds,  made  a  noife  around 
the  child  to  prevent  Saturn  from  hearing  his  cries,  Hygim 
139.5  Lucret.  ii.  633.  whence  the  priefts  of  Cybele  were  call- 
ed by  thcfe  names,  and  tffed  the  fame  kind  of  noife  in  her  far-i 
cred  rites,  Strab.  x.  466.;  Horai.  od.  i.  1 6.  Z.\  Stat.  Tbeb.  iv. 
*]g2.  They  nurfed  Jupiter  with  honey  in  a  cave  on  mount 
DiBi  (biBaofub  antro^  whence  he  is  called  Dictaxjs,  Stai* 
Theb.  iii.  481.)  whither  the  bees  are  faid  to  have  been  attrafl- 
ed  by  the  found  of  the  cymbals  and  (hields,  Virg.  G.  iv.  ijo* 
and  with  the  milk  of  a  goat,  called  Amalthjba,  which  raRl 

*  Saturn  at,  qnififi  fatarat  mhIt,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iiL  14. 

f  Hence  he  is  called  Impius,  Horai,  %d,  u.  x;.  %i.  and  ORAVrs,  Piff>  V.  $04  . 
or  rather  becaafe  it  was  thovght  unlucky  to  be  born  under  the  pUgjgt  Saturtt^ 
Frftrt.  iv.  l.  84.;    ^uvemat,  vi.  569. 5  Plim.  ii.  S.  ^ 

I  The  famfc  was  alfo  his  6iler,  aiid  likewife  called  CriiLS,  Firf,  Mm.  iii. 
zzi.  xi.  768.  vl  Ctbbli,  or  rather  CtbIbb,  0.  z.  136.  or  CtBi^LtB,  Prs* 
ptrti  iii.  17.  35.  Mattr  BiatCTNTfliA,  f^trg.  JEm,  vi.  795.  ix.*8ft.  loJBA, 
IB.  iz.  610.  and  Dinotmenb,  Hmrat,9d,  i.  16.5.  Martisi*  Viii.  Si*  from  Cv* 
b^le,  OviJ,  Faf.  iv.  249.  &  363.  Btreeymibiu^  Ida^  and  Dlmijwm$^  moVBCaint  fO 
^IZ*^*  where  ihe  was  worlhiroed,  Strmi,  x.  469. 
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two  kids,  Hygin,  AJir.  ii.  13.  In  return  fof  which  fervicc, 
(pr9  qua  mercede^)  Jupiter,  when  he  became  king  of  heaven, 
(ubi  res  cceli  tenuity)  placed  the  goat  and  her  kids  among  the 
conilellations,  where  they  are  (till  called  Capella  and  Hjedi, 
(termed  by  Ovid,  pecus  Olenium,  ep.  xviii.  188.  from  Olenoi, 
a  town  in  -ZEdlis,  Hygin.  ii.  or  -^tolia,  Serv.  in  Virg,  JE.n.  xi. 
239.  near  which  they  were  produced ;)  and  endued  the  bees 
with  the  wonderful  fagacity  which  they  now  poilefs,  Virg*  G. 
Jv.  149.  and  gave  them  the  faculty  of  producing  their  young 
ilrith  fuch  facility  *,  Zerv.  ih.  153. 

Saturn  received  from  his  mother  a  fcythe,  made  of  the  mcr 
ta]  cxtraftcd  from  her  bowels,  Strabo^  xiv.  654.  whence  he  is 
called  FALciPERy  (Md,  Faft.  i.  234.  v.  627.  in  Btde^  216. 
With  this  fcythe  he  is  faid  to  have  mutilated  his  father,  fpa* 
trem  exfecuijfty  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii^  24.;  Paufan.  vii.  23.  Genitalia 
nahfcidijfe^  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  8.;  La£tant.  i.  12.) 

Titan  being  informed  that  the  fons  of  Saturn  were  prefer- 
^d  and  educated  privately,  made  war  upon  Saturn  \  and  ha* 
ving  vanquiQied  him,  (hut  him  up  in  pri(bn,  together  with 
Ops  his  wife.  But  Jupiter,  being  now  grown  up  to  manhood, 
Jbaving  colleAed  a  body  of  Cretans,  defeated  Titan  and  his 
fons  (Titanesy)  liberated  his  parents,  and  replaced  his  father 
on  the  throne.  Soon  after,  however,  Saturn  being  warned  by 
an  oracle  to  beware  of  his  (on,  left  he  (hould  be  dethroned  by 
him,  began  to  form  plots  againft  his  life ;  on  which  account 
he  was  expelled  by  Jupiter  from  the  kingdom  f,  LaBant.  i.  14. 

*  Ladaotius  fays,  that  Jtpiter  was  nvrfed  by  'Meliffa  and  Amaith^a,  two 
daughters  of  MtliffeuSy  the  firft  king  of  Crete,  with  goat's  milk  and  honey; 
and  that  this  gave  occafion  to  the  fable  of  bees  {fl%K^a■<rt^l)  coming  and  filling  the 
itaouth  of  the  child  with  honey,  i.  a«.  Ovid  fays,  that  Jupiter  was  concealed 
in  the  woods  by  Amalthea,  a  nymph  ^(NSis^  -tii't)  on  monnt  Ida,  who  had  a 
beautiful  ibe^goat,  the  mother  of  two  kids,  which  fed  Jupiter  with  her  milk. 
This  (he'goat  having  broken  one  of  her  horns  on  a  tree,  the  nymph  to«k  it  up ; 
and  having  bound  it  round  with  freih  herbs,  and  filled  it  with  apples,  brought 
it  to  Jupiter,  who  afterwards  made  it  the  born  of  Plenty^  (fertiU  Comm^  i,  e. 
CoRNDCOPiJi  ▼.  CoENucoPiA,)  Ovtd,  Foft,  ▼.  113.-117.  This  Pliny  calls 
the  horn  of  Amalthea,  prof,  but  Ovid  cKewhere  makes  it  the  horn  of  Achel6- 
VI8,  Met.  ix.  87.  The  Genius  of  Rome  w^s  ufually  reprefented  with  a  rudder 
oi"  a  fliip  in  one  hand,  and  a  cornucopia  ifi  the  other,  MarceUin,  zxv.  3. ;  Gnr> 
$ir,  InfertpU 

With  the  (kin  of  this  g«at  Jupiter  covered  his  (hield ;  hence  it  is  called 
j£ais,  Adisy  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  viii.  354.  from  aff,  a<>^,  capra  i  and  him- 
ifM^ Kiy»)^pit  i.  e.  fjrida  geflans  vel  babens^  Homer.  U.  i.  201. 

f  Saturnus  regnu  ab  Jove  pulfut  erat^  Ovid.  Faft.  iii.  796.  or,  as  others  fay, 
imprifoned  in  I'artarus,  (tendr^a  im  Tartara  miffrnt^  Ovid.  Met.  i.  113.  Fin^tu 
^fiiio  Joiftf  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  14.)  whence  he  afterwards  made  his  cfcapc.  Pau- 
lanias  fpeaks  abotit  a  conteft  between  Jupiter  and  Saturn  at  Olympia,  concern-^ 
iBg  the  empire,  v.  7.  Tiii.  %, 

Saturn^ 


Saturn,  having  wandered  over  many  countries,  forh  peref^ 
raiOf)  came  into  Italy,  whence  that  country  was  called  Si* 
TURNiA,  and  the  part  of  it  where  he  fettled,  LATIUM,  (Js^ ' 
tente  Deo,)  Ovui.  Fafi.  i.  235.  In  memory  of  his  having  come 
by  fea,  the  figure  of  a  (hip  was  afterwards  imprefled  on  dae 
Roman  coins,  Ib^  239.  Saturn  was  kindly  received  by  JA- 
NUS *,  then  king  of  the  country,  who  gave  him  a  (hare  if 

his  kingdom. Saturn  civilifed  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the 

]5lace,  ( ^ueis  neque  moSf  neque  cult  us  eraty  &c.)  by  teachim 
them  agriculture,  and  prefcribing  to  them  laws,  Virg.  /En.  vm. 
315.  &c.  The  happinefs -which  thefe  improvements  produoel 
made  the  time  of  his  reign  ( Satumia  regna^  Virg.  Eel.  iv.  6.)be^ 
called  the  Golden  Age  f,  ( aurea  fecula^  lb.  324.  Aurea  ^as^  O* 
vid.  Met.  i.  89.)  which  Ovid  beautifully  defcribes,  lb.  and  Vsf- 

gil,  EcL  iv.  6.  &c.  G.  i.  125.5  JEn.  vii.  202. After  Saturn 

difappeared  from  the  earth,  (cum  n$n  comparutjfet^)  Jamis  in- 
ftituted  a  feftival  to  his  honour,  called  SATURNALIA,  whick 
was  afterwards  obferved  by  the  Romans  with  the  greateft  Si- 
lemnity  In  the  middle  of  December ;  when  ilaves  were  per- 
mitted the  greateft  freedom^  in  commemoration  of  that  libei^. 
which  all  men  had  enjoyed  under  Saturn,  Macroh^  Sat.  i.  7. 
The  woollen  cord  with  which  the  image  of  Saturn  was  boual 
tlirough  the  year,  was  then  loofed,  Stat.  SUv.  u  6«  4. 

Jupiter. 

Under  Jupiter  the  manners  of  men  are  fuppofed  to  have 
degenerated  ;  hence  that  age  is  called  deterior  ac  decolor  jbtas^ 

*  JANUS  WM  a  god  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  had  00  fodi  4B^ 
irinity,  (par  nullum  Gr^ecia  mtmem  babet^J  Ovid.  Faft.  i.  90.  He  was  fuppoifdl 
to  be  the  moft  ancieot  of  the  gods,  and  addreiTed  by  the  title  of  Patce  ]/iKti 
JuvemaL  vi.  393.  or  Matutine  pateb,  Htrat,  Sat,  ii.  6.  30.  He  wasficft 
Invoked  in  all  (acred  rites,  Cic,  Nat,  D,  ii.  37.;  OvU,  Fafi,  i.  172.;  Macroh,  &tf. 
J.  9.;  Alartial.  ]c.  a3.  Ovid  confounds  him  with  Chaus,  FeJ^,  Lzoj.  and  l>e 
is  (aid  to  have  arranged  the  univerfe,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  9.  It  was  his  office  tv 
prefide  over  the  gates  of  heaven,  Ovid,  Faft,  i.  115.  and  to  open  and  fhut  every 
thing,  16.  XI 8.  hence  the  entrances  to  houfes  were  from  him  called  J  a nvj^ 
CU,  Nat.  D.  ii.  37.  and  the  firft  month  of  the  year  Januarius,  Farr,  IM. 
Imi^,  v.  4.  He  was  reprefented  with  two  facet,  (airaoNS,  Virg,  JEm,  viL 
1^0.  zii.  19S.)  or  two  heiads,  (ixcbps,  Ovid.  Faft,  i.  65.)  His  temple  at  Rome 
was  (hut  in  time  of  peace  and  open  in  time  of  war.  It  was  only  twice  flutt 
from  the  origin  of  Rome  to  the  battle  of  Adium ;  firi^  under  Numa,  and  neat 
at  the  end  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  Liv,  i,  19.  -----There  was  another  god  pe». 
culiar  to  the  Romans,  called  TeemInvs,  who  prelided  over  limits  w  boua* 
daries,  Ovid.  Faft,  ii.  640.  &c. 

f  Whence  Saturn  is  called  Aureus,  Virg.  G.  ii.  538.  He  is  aUb  named  Vi* 
tTsAtor,  the  planter  of  vines,  ( curvam  ftrvtutt  fuh  iwui^ne  faleem,J  JEiu  vij. 
179.  although  this  epithet  feems  at  firft  (ight  to  be  here  applied  to  Sabisus, 
(who  gave  name  to  the  Sabines,)  bvt  the  beil  commejiutots  refer  it  to  Saturn. 


)5lt  Fabulous  Hifiory  of  Crete. 

Virg.  JEn.  viii.  326.  Argentea  proles^  i,  e.  ataSy  the  filvcr  agc^ 
Auro  deteriorffulvo  pretiofior  are^  Ovid.  Met,  i.  114.  defciibed 
J},  iff  f^irg*  G,  L  1 29.  &G.  Then  followed  the  brazen  age^ 
and  laft  of  all>  the  iron  age,  (De  duro  eji  ultima  ferroy)  Ovid, 
ib.  127. 

Although  the  poets  fometimes.  fpeak  of  Jupiter  as  king  of 
Crete,  yet  he  is  ufually  reprefented  as  the  fovereign  of  heaven 
and  of  earth,  as  the  father  of  gods  and  of  men ;  fh>m  whom 
moft  of  the  other  gods,  and  almoft  all  the  heroes,  were  de« 
firended  *•  How  he  came  to  be  confidered  under  this  charac^ 
ter,  or  how  the  family  of  Jupiter  came  to  be  ackiiowledged  as 
divinities  by  other  countries,  is  not  afcertained.  Diodorus 
Siculus  fimply  obferves,  that  moft  of  the  gods  came  from 
Crete ;  and  wandering  over  many  parts  of  the  world,  impro* 
ved  the  nations  of  men  by  copmiunicating  to  them  their  inven- 
tions, V.  77. 

There  were  feveral  of  the  name  of  Jupiter,  (plures  Joves,) 
Ck.  Hat.  D.  iii.  i6«;  Cicero  mentions  three,  lb.  21.  and  o- 
thers  more.  Jupiter  divided  with  his  brothers  the  empire  of 
the  world :  to  Neptune  he  gave  the  command  of  the  fea ;  to 
f  luto,  of  the  infernal  regions ;  to  himfelf  he  referved  the  go* 
vemment  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  Ovid.  Faji.  iv.  599.  1^8 
divifion  is  faid  to  have  been  made  by  lot,  Apollodor.  i«  a.  i. 

Jupiter  is  ufually  reprefented  as  fitting  on  an  ivory  throne, 
holding  a  fceptre  in  his  right  hand  and  a  thunderbolt  (fulmen) 
in  his  left,  with  an  eagli,  (hence  called  Minijier  fulminisy  Ho- 
rat.  od.  iv.  4.  1.)  and  Hebe^  the  daughter  of  Juno  and  goddefs 
of  youth,  or  the  boy  Ganymedesy  the  fon  of  Tros  his  cup- 
bearer, attending  on  him.  This  boy  was  carried  off  from 
mount  Ida  by  an  eagle  to^eavenf,  Virg.  Mn.  v.  254.;  S/j/. 
Tbeb.  \.  548. 

Sisters 

*  Divtnm  atfwe  Bcmtmim  paUr,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  li.  S5.  Divum  pattr  aique  b^mnmam 
9t»t  Vii^.  JBxi*  i.  65.  &c. 

f  JUPITER  (Zitf  Ilari^,  the  toc  of  Zivc  nan»f,  quafi  juvant  pater ^  Cic. 
Kat.  D.  ii.  25.)  was  called  by  Tarious  names:  Summus,  Vlrg,  Mm.  xi.  785. 
or  SurasMus,  Hwat,  «/.  i.  32. 13.;  CapitolTmus,  from  his  temple  in  the  ca* 
phol;  Optimds,  from  his  beneficence ;  and  Mazimus,  fpom  his  power,  Ci/. 
/)li«r.  57.;  Feretrius,  from  Romulus  carrying  into  the  city  in  triumph  the 
fiMtls  of  Acron,  king  of  the  Cxninenfes,  whom  he  had  (lain  in  fiogle  eombaf , 
mfpeodcd  on  a  frame  ffiretroj^  tAv,  i.  10.;  Elicius,  becaufe  they  drew  (elUie^ 
itudj  Jupiter,  as  it  were,  from  heaven,  by  a  Cet  form  of  words  fcert^  carmine  J  ^ 
to  cxplam  prodigies,  liv.  L  ao.  &3X.;  Ovid,  Faf,  iii.  317.;  STATOR,  be- 
cavfc  he  ftopped  (ftfebat)  the  flieht  of  the  Romans  when  engaged  with  the  Sa- 
bincs,  upon  the  piayer  of  Romulus,  IJtv,  i.  12.  fee  alfo  x.  36.;  Latiaeis,  i.  e. 
prdading  over  or  worihipped  in  Latlum,  Liv.  xxi.  63.  xzii.  I.  rather  perhaps 
kcaoiehc  was  jointly  worihipped  oa  mooot  Aibinuiby  the  Romans  and  I.a* 

tioi, 
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SisTBRs  2/*  Jupiter. 

The  Gfters  of  Jupiter  were,  Juno^  V^Jia^  and  Ceres^  Orid. 
Faft.  vi.  285. 

I.  JUNO,   whom  he  married;  whence   flic  became  the 
queen  of  the  gods,  (divdm  regina,  f^^^g'  -^n,  i.  46.)     She 
prefided  over  marriage  and  child-birth,  lb,  iv.  166.;  Terentm 
And.  iii.  l,  15.  (torts  qua  prafidet  alma  maritis^)  Ovid.  cp.  iu 
41.;  alfo  over  the  air,  (aeris  arbitra,  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  15.) 
hence  put  for  the  air.  Id*  in  Somn.  Scip.  i.  17.;  likewife  for 
the  earth,  Firg,  G.  ii.  326.;  and  then  Jupiter  is  put  for  the 
iky  or  air,  (-^ther,)  lb.  as  in  thefe  phrafes,  yi/^  Jove^  fuh 
Dioy  under  the  air  or  open  ikv,  Horat.  od.  u  1.  25.  ii.  3.  23. 
Juno  is  commonly  reprefented  m  ancient  ftatues,  and  on  me- 
dals, in  a  long  robe,  covering  her  from  head  to  foot,  with  an 
air  of  majefty,  and  large  eyes,  (Bow^r/c  ttctYiol  'H/»)f,  Ho)rner.) 
wearing  a  crown  fet  roimd  with  rofes  and  lillics,  holding  a 
fceptre  in  her  hand,  and  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  pcia- 
cocks,    Ovid.  Met.  ii.  521.  hence  called  volucres  Junonli, 
Ovid.  Medic,  fac.  23.;  o/j/.  5/7t;.  ii.  4.  26.  attended  by  the 
Aura  or  air  nymphs,  and  Iris,  the  daughter  of  Thaumas^ 
(Thaumantis),  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  3.  8. — The  diftinguifhing  du^- 
rader  of  Juno  is  that  of  a  Jealous  and  imperious  wife,  oftca 
upbraiding  her  hufband  *,  for  wluch  Jupiter,  by  his  amours^ 
jgave  her  frequent  caufe,  Ovid.  Trifi.  ii.  292.)  Met.  vi.  103. 
&c. 

Juno  was  worfhipped  chiefly  in  the  ifland  Samps  and  at  Car- 
thage, Firg.  JEn.  1.  15.  She  wa^  called  Regina  or  Regia, 
Pronuboy  Matrona,  and  Luclna. 

2.  VESTA,  the  goddefs  of  fire ;  who  is  fometimes  con- 
founded with  Cybjte^  the  goddefs  of  the  earth  \  hence  Vejla 
eadem  eji^  qua  Terra;  fubejl  vigil  ignis  utrique,  fc.  Fe^a  et 

tins,  CU,  Mil,  31.;  Oltmfius  ve/  OltmpYcus,  worfhipped  at  Olympia  ia 
EUs,  where  he  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  ftatue  made  by  Phidias,  Strah,  tiu* 
353*  &354*;  Saldtaris  et  Hospitalis,  the  guardian  of  the  ikfety  of  men 
and  of  hpfpitalicy,  Ck.  Put,  iii.  so.;  MmiANUs,  having  his  (Utue  painted 
with  vermilion  fminicj  on  feftival  days,  GV.  ep,  ix.  16.  as  the  faces  of  thoTe 
who  triumphed  were,  PUm,  xixiii.  7./  36.;  Tonans  vtl  iulminams,  Htrsi* 
oi.  iii.  3.6.;  Malus,  angary,  hurtful,  Stat,  'TM,x,^^^,\  Malms  JwpiUr^  bad 
air,  Horat,  od,  i,  22.  19. ;  fur0  mmiru  JmfHer^  a  clear  flcy,  as  in  a  keen  fro(l»  U» 
iii.  10.8.;  JcvtM  Up'ulem  jurare^  h, per  Jovtm  it  lapidem^  tO  fwear  by  Jupiter, 
holding  a  flint  in  the  right  haiid,  CiV.  Pam,  vii.  I.  &  l%.\  Lh.  xzi.  45* i  ^W* 
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Verrdt^  bccaufc  fire  was  kept  always  burning  on  the  altar  of 
Vcfta,  and  the  earth  was  fuppofed  to  contain  fubterraneous 
be,  Ovid.  Faft.  vi,  267.  She  was  fiippofed  to  be  named  Ves* 
TA,  (quod  Stat  vi  terra  fud :  vi  Jlando  Vesta  vocatur^  lb. 
299.)  or  from  'Earwt,  the  Greek  name  of  a  hearth,  Ih.  301.5 
Cic.  Nat^  D.  ii.  27.  ^neas  is  faid  to  have  introduced  the 
worfhtp  of  Vcfta  into  Italy  from  Troy,  Virg*  Mn.  ii.  296^ 
ani  a  temple  was  built  to  her  at  Rome  by  Numa,  of  a  round 
il^iMre,  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  earth,  (Terra  piU  Jhnilis 
Mul/o  fulcimine  nixoyj  Orid.  Faft.  vi.  269.  re/fus  in  voce  Ro- 
VUNDA.  Veda  always  preferved  her  virginity ;  hence  her  ia« 
cxed  rites  were  performed  by  virgins^  called  Fe/fai  Virgins. 

3.  CERES,  the  goddefs  of  com,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  26.  She 
&ad  a  daughter  by  Jupiter  called  Proserpina  or  Perfeph^ne^ 
who  was  carried  off  by  Pluto  as  (he  was  gathering  flowers  on 
l&c  plains  of  £nna  in  Sicily,  and  became  his  wife..  Ceres,  ha- 
ving lighted  a  torch  at  the  flame  of  mount  ^tna,  wandered  in 
fearch  of  her  daughter  over  the  whole  earth,  holding  the  torch 
in  her  hand,  whence  {he  is  called  t^tdifera  Dia,  Ovid.  ep.  ii» 
42.  Amorig  other  places  (he  came  to  Eleufis  in  Attica,  where 
&ring  hoipitably  entertained  by  Celetu^  called  by  fome  the  Jung 
of  that  cdontry,  Apolkdor.  i,  5.  i.  ibe  reftored  his  fon  Triptole-^ 
musy  who  was  fick,  to  health,  and  taught  him  hufbandry, 
Ovid.  Met.  v.  391.  &c.;  Fafl.  iv.  40 1.  &c.  whence  he  is  caUf- 
cd  Unci  puer  monftrator  aratri^  Virg.  G.  i.  1 9.  the  knowledge 
df  which  art  he  communicated  to  other  nations^^  Cic.  Herenn. 
IV.  6. 

Triptolemus  firft  inftituted  the  facred  rites  of  Ceres,  hence 
called  SACRA  Eleqsinia  vel  Thesmophoria,  Hygn.  147.; 
Pau/an.  ii.  42.  the  facred  rites  of  the  lawgiver  Ceres. 

Ceres  at  laft  having  got  notice  from  Sol,  the  Sun,  that  her 
diaughter  was  married  to  Pluto,  applied  to  Jupiter  for  redrefs. 
Be  promifed  to  reftore  Proferplna  to  her,  provided  (he  had 
tafted  nothing  in  the  infernal  regions.  Mercury  therefore  be- 
&ig  fent  to  inquire,  brought  back  word,  that  as  (he  pafied 
through,  the  Elyfian  fields  {he  had  tailed  three  grains  of  a 
pomegranate  (malum  Punicum).  All  therefore  that  Jupiter 
could  grant  was,  that  Proferpine  {hould  be  (ix  months  in  hell 
and  fix  months  in  heaven  with  Ceres  aUernately,  Ovid.  Fqfi* 
iv.  583. — 615.;  Met.  V.  529.  &c. 

Ceres  is  reprcfented  with  yellow  hair,  crowned  with  ears  of 
com,  a  long  robe,  a  fwelling  bofom  \  holding  in  one  hand 
,|ioppies  or  ears  of  corn,  and  in  the  other  a  burning  torch  *,  at- 
(i^ded  by  Triptolemusj  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  flying  ferpents, 

in 
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in  which  he  had  been  fcnt  by  Ceres  to  the  difFcrent  nations  of 
the  earth,  to  teach  mankind  the  art  of  huibandry,  S^rv.  in  Virg^ 
G.  i.  1 8.;  PauCan.  vii.  i8.;  Ovid.  Trilf.  iii.  8.  1. 

Ceres  was  worfhipped  chiefly  at  Eleufis  in  Attica,  and  in 
Sicily,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  49.  She  is  called  Legifera,  the  law- 
giver, becaufe  laws  are  the  cfie£l  of  hufbdidry,  Plin,  viii.  56.J 
Serv,  in  Virg,  JB,n,  iv.  58.;  Actaa,  becaufe  worfhipped  in 
Attica,  &tat.  Silv.  iv.  8.  50.;  and  Arcana,  from  the  fecrecy 
obferved  in  celebrating  her  facred  rites^  Horat.  od.  iii.  a.  27 . 

Children  o/*JuPiTE It* 

The  children  of  Jupiter  who  became  celeftial  deities  were, 

I.  MINERVA  or  PALLAS,  (A^r>f,)   faid  to  have  fprung 
(profiluiffe)  from  the  (kull  or  brain  of  Jupiter,  armed  with  her 
fliield*,  Ovid.  Fajl,  iii.  841.;  Lucan.  ix.  350.  by  means  of  a 
ftroke  of  Vulcan's  ax,  Lucian.   Dial.  Fabulos.     Minerva  was 
the  goddefs  of  wifdom  and  of  war ;  the  inventrefs  of  fpin- 
ning  and  weaving,  of  warlike  chariots,  &c.    She  continued 
always  a  virgin,   therefore  called  innupta,    J^irg.    Mn.   ii. 
31.  or  iNNtJBA,  Val  Place,  i.  87.  —  I'eprefented  as  beautiful, 
but  without  foftnefs;  with  azure  or  fky-coloured  eyes,  (ex 
yxavjtoc,  caruleus  et   «>f,    oculus^)    whence   (he  is  called  by 
Homer  rxauxwTif    ['A9»rr>»,]  having   on   her  head   a  helmet, 
and    on   the   top  of  it   a   plume  nodding  in  the  air ;  hold- 
ing  in   her   right   hand   a  fpear,    and  in   her  left   a  (hield, 
called  jEgisy  becaufe  covered  with  the  fkin  of  the  goat  A- 
malthxa.     In  the  middle  of  the  (hield  was  the  head  of  the     * 
Gorgon  Medufa,  which  fometimes  alfo  was  marked  on  her 

breaft-plate. The  birds  facred  to  Minerva  were  the  cock 

and  owl;  and  artiong  reptiles,  the  dragon.  She  was  called 
Tritonia,  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  i.;  Lucan.  ix.  682.;  Virg.  Mn.  ii. 
171.  Tritonia  Pallas,  Virg.  ib.  615.  v.  704.  Tritonia 
VIRGO,  lb.  xi.  483.  or  Tritonis,  -W/j,  Lucan.  ix.  354.  from 
Tritonis  or  Triton^  a  lake  in  Lybia,  Herodot.  iv.  178.;  Dio" 
dor.  iii.  53.  becaufe  fhe  firft  appeared  near  it;  Lybia,  from 
its  heat,  being  thought  to  be  not  far  from  heaven,  (Nam 
proxima  coelo  ej}^  ut  calor  ipfi  probata  Lucan.  ix.  351.  fee  p.  2.) 
Pallas,  of  all  the  gods,  was  next  in  dignity  to  Jupiter,  Ho- 
rat.  od.  i.  12.  19.  Hefiod  fays  flie  was  equal  to  hiin  in 
ftrength  and  wifdom,  Theog.  896. 

*  From  brttndiJbUtg  of  her  (hield  ihe  Is  called  Pallas,  (a  mxxci,  vihrt.J 
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A  difpute  having  arifen  between  Minerva  and  Neptune,  a- 
bout  giving  name  to  tlie  new  city  which  Cecrops  built,  it  was 
determined  by  the  gods,  that  whichfoever  of  them  produced 
the  mod  ufeful  thing  to  man  (hould  have  that  honour.  Nep- 
tune produced  a  horfe,  and  Minerva  made  an  olive  fpring 
from  the  ground,  ^e  latter  difcovery  being  pi^eferred,  Mi- 
nerva called  the  city  from  her  own  name  ATHEN-^  *,  P/w- 
tarch.  in  Themijl.:  Paujan,  i.  24.;  Ovid.  Met,  vi.  70. — 82. 
hence  ^Tritomde^  i.  e.  oitk^  fertile^  ATHEN-ffi,  Siat,  Si/v.  li.  7. 
28.  JiBda  virgOf  i.  e.  Miner\'a,  Stat.  Silv.  v.  2.  128.  Arach- 
KE,  the  daughter  of  Idmt>n  of  Colophon  in  Lydia,  having 
challenged  Minerva  at  fpinning  and  weaving,  was  for  her  prc- 
fumption  turned  into  a  fpider,  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  i. — 145. 

II.  MARS,  (Afwc,)  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Juno ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  of  Juno  only,  Fajh  v.  231.  &c,  the  god  of 
war,  worfliipped  with  particular  veneration  by  the  Romans, 
as  the  fuppofed  father  of  Romulus  their  founder,  and  by  the 
Thracians,  among  whom  he  was  fuppofed  to  refide,  Stat. 
Theb.  vii.  40.  &c.;  Silv.  iv.  2.  46.  whence  Thrace  is  called 
Terra  Mavortia,  Virg.  JEn,  iii.  14.  and  from  the  Geta^ 
a  neighbouring  people,  Gctica  nrva^  lb.  35.  His  pricfts  were 
called  Saliiy  who  kept  with  great  care  a  fhield  of  Mars  (AN- 
CILE),  which  was  fuppofed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in 
the  reign  of  Numa,  Serv.  in  Virg,  ^n.  vii.  i88.j  Ovid.  Fa/l. 
iii.  373.  commonly  called  Ancilia,  becaufe  eleven  other 
fliields  were  made  exactly  like  it,  that  it  might  not  be  ftolen. 

Mr.rs  is  reprefented  with  a  fierce  afpeft>  riding  in  a  chariot 
or  on  horfeback,  with  an  helmet  and  a  fpear.  He  was  called 
Pater  Gradivls,  Virg,  Jl.n.  iii.  35.  from  the  military  pace 
(z  gradicf.'dojy  and  when  peaceable,  Quirinus,  Serv,  in  Virg. 
JEn.  i.  296.  Mars  was  attended  by  the  goddcfs  of  Discord, 
with  a  torn  robe  ;  and  13ELLONA,  the  goddcfs  of  war,  with 
a  bloody  whip,  lb.  viii.  702-  called  alfo  Enyo^  and  faid  to  be 
his  fifter,  Laflant.  in  Stat.  T/:tb.  v.  155.;  iaujan.  iv.  30.  who 
prepared  his  cliiiric.t,  and  dircdled  the  horfes,  (regit  atra  ju* 
gales y)  Stat.  Theb.  vii.  73. 

Mars  is  faid  to  havt  been  the  firfl  who  was  tried  for  murder 
at  Athens,  for  having  killed  Halirrhutusy  the  fon  of  Neptune, 

*  The  fcftival  celebrated  at  Athene  every  fifth  year  in  honour  of  Minerva 
was  called  P^n/thPn.ka;  whence  a  b<'<k  uriitcii  by  Ifociatcs  in  praife  of 
Athens,  to  be  read  en  that  (-ccurion,  is  cailch  Pant^thttaicus  iiUr^  Cic.  Orat.  12.; 
Sen.  5.  &  7.  '1  he  armiu!  fcftival  of  Miiitrva  at  Rome,  in  Miirch,  was  called 
^inquatiiiu  or  -tria^  bccauftf  it  lafleJ  for  five  days,  O^iJ.  FuJ,  iii.  810. 

wh» 
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who  had  ofFered  violence  to  Alcippey  the  daughter  of  Mars. 
He  pleaded  his  caufe  before  the  other  gods,  and  was  acquitted 
by  their  unanimous  fentence  ;  ^yhence  the  place  where  he  was 
tried  was  called -/^r^of^^^j",  (Ay>e/cc  TraLyH)'^  and  the  judges  of 

that  court  Areopagitay  Paufan.  i.  21.  &  28. Mars  had  an 

intrigue  with  Venus,  which  being  detected  by  the  information 
of  Sol,  and  the  art  of  Vulcan,  expofed  both  parties  to  the  de- 
riiion  of  the  other  gods,  Hygin.  148.;  Ovid.  Mat,  iv.  171. 
&c. 

III.  VENUS,  the  goddefs  of  love  and  beauty,  was  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  DIONE,  hence  called 
DiONJEA  MATER,  Vtrg,  ^n,  iii.  19.  and  alfo  Dione,  Ovid. 
Art,  Am,  ii.  593.  iii.  3.;  ^tat,  Achilh  ii.  340.  according  to 
others,  produced  from  the  foam  of  the  fea  *,  near  the  ifland 
Cythcra,  Ovid,  ep.  viL  60.  hence  called  Cytherea,  Horat,  od. 
1.  4.  5.  and  Marina,  Id.  iii.  26.  5.  by  the  Greeks   A^foS'irn^ 

from  af />oc,  foam. Venus  wgs  the  wife  of  Vulcan,  but 

unfaithful  to  him,  Ovid,  Met,  iv.  171.  &c.  By  Mercury  fhc 
had  CuPiDO,  the  god  of  love;  and  by  Mars,  Anteros,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  have  made  love  to  ceafe,  Cic,  Nat,  D,  iii.  23.— 
alfo  by  Mars,  Hermione  or  Harmonia',  the  wife  of  Cadmus, 
both  changed  into  ferpents,  Hygin,  6.5  Ovid,  Met,  iv*  563. 
&c.  —  by  Mercury,  HERMAPHRODiTusf. 

Venus  had  by  Bacchus  Priapus,  the  god  of  gardens,  Serv, 
ad  Virg,  G,  iv.  ill.  who  feems  to  have  built  the  city  Priapos 
on  the  Hellefpont,  Pliti,  v.  32.  yi  40.  whence  he  is  called 
Hellespontiacus,  Virg,  ib. — By  Neptune  or  Butes  (he  had 
ERYX,  a  famous  boxer,  flain  by  Hercules,  who  gave  name 
to  mount  Eryx  in  Sicily,  by  beiiig  buried  on  it,  Serv,  in  Virg* 
Mn,  V.  24.  &  i.  570.  —  By  Anchifcs  Venus  had  AENEAS, 
to  whom  therefore  Erj^x  was  brother,  lb.  v.  412.  &  24.  and 

•   Rk  fpuma  marts ^  et  genital'ibui  Cteli^  ab  Saturno  exfedis,  Hefiod.  TliCOg.  1 88. 
&c. 

>  f  As  his  name  imports,  (from  'Hf^c.wf,  Mereurius^  and  'A^folirw,  Venm^) 
Ovid.  Met.  iv.  38.^.  The  nymph  SalmAcis,  idit^  ha-ving  embraced  him  a- 
gainft  his  will,  Martial,  x.  4.  6.  while  bathing  in  a  fountain  of  Caria,  prayed 
to  the  gods  that  they  might  never  be  feparaicd ;  which  being  granted,  they  be- 
came one  body,  O-vid  Mtt.  iv.  371.;  Aufon.  F.p'igr.  lei.  whence  animals  unit- 
ing both  fexes  (utriufqae  fexus^  Plm.  xi.  49.  f.  109.)  were  called  Hermapbrodiies 
(amdrogyni)  ;  and  that  founrain,  called  alio  SalmactSy  was  faid  to  change  men 
into  women,  Ovid,  ib  285.  xv.  319.;  Cic.  OJf.  i.  18.;  Fejiuj  in  Salmacis; 
but  Strabo  alrribes  this  to  the  luxury  of  the  place,  xiv.  656.  and  Vitruviua 
gives  a  flill  more  favourable  account  of  It,  ii.  8.  Pliny  mentions  indances  of 
xnrn  being  changed  into  women,  and  the  contrary,  vii.  4.  to  which  Aufoniut 
alludes,  £pigr.  69.  12. 

Z  z  2  ^neas 
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iEneas  oficrcd  facrifices  to  him  as  a  god,  lb.  772.  by  which 
name  he  is  called,  v,  391.  and  as  fome  think,  v.  467. 

But  the  chief  favourite  of  Venus  was  ADONIS,  the  fon  of 
Cyti^ras  or  Cinyras,  (Cinyrd  creatus^  Ovid.  ep.  iv.  97.)  king 
of  Cyprus  and  Myrrha ;  who  being  killed  by  a  boar  while 
hunting,  was  by  Venus  turned  into  a  flower,  called  Anemq^ 
JV£,  or  the  wind  flower,  (from  ctnfjLOk^  venti^)  of  a  red  colour^ 
Chnd.  Met,  x.  529.  ad.  fin.;  Hygin.  164.  248.  271.  Adonis 
is  faid  to  have  been  reftored  to  life  by  Proferpine,  lb.  251. 
and  an  agreement  made  between  her  and  Venus,  that  he 
{hould  remain  {\x  months  with  each  alternately ;  which  fable 
Macrobius  applies  to  the  fun,  producing^he  viciffitude  of  fum<« 
mer  and  winter,  Sat.  i.  21. 

Venus  was  worihipped  with  particular  devotion  at  Paphos^ 
Am^thus^  and  Idalioy  in  Cyprus ;  at  Eryx  in  Sicily,  and  at 
Cnidus  or  Gnidus  in  Caria,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  529.  hence  (he  is 
called  Cypris,  -idis,  Dea  Paphia,  Amathusia  Venus, 
Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  62.  Venus  Idalia,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  760.  E- 
RYCiNA,  Horat.  od.  i.  2.  33.  Regirta  Cnidi,  lb.  30.  i.  Venus 
CnidiA,  Cic.  Div.  i.  13.;  Ferr.  iv.  60.;  alfo  AciDALiA,  Firg. 
JEn.  \.  720.  from  Acidalioy  a  fountain  in  Boeotia,  where  the 
Graces  ufed  to  bathe,  &erv.  ib.  whence  the  cejlus  or  girdle  of 
Venus,,  which  was  believed  to  pofltfs  an  irrefidible  force  in 
exciting  love,  is  called  by  Martial  Acidalius  nodus^  vi.  13.  5. 

Venus  is  reprefented  in  the  moft  engaging  form  and  drefs, 
ufually  fmiling ;  whence  (he  is  called  Erycina  ridens,  Horat^ 
od.  \.  2.  33.  decensy  aureoj  fortnofay  &c.  attended  by  her  fon 
CUPID,  the  god  of  love,  (or  rather  by  Cupids ^  for  there  were 
feveral  of  them,  Horat.  od.  iv.  15.  all  winged  and  adorned  with 
quivers,  Stat.  Silv.  i.  2.  61.  &  3.  12.)  and  by  Jocus,  the  god 
of  mirth,  both  flying  round  her,  Ib.  i.  2.  33.  She  is  fome* 
times  defcribed  a^  dancing  with  the  three  Graces,  Aglaia  ox 
Pafitheay  Thalia y  and  Euphrosyncy  joined  with  the  nymphs.  Id. 
\.  4.  5.  iv.  7.  5.  fometimes  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
fwans  (olorina  bigajy  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  4.  46.  but  the  pigeon  was 
her  favourite  bird  ;  hence  pigeons  are  called  Cytber'eifleSy  Ovid. 
Met.  XV.  386.  and  Dioneay  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5.  80. 

There  was  a  famous  piftur^  of  Venus  by  Apelles,  in  which 
flie  was  reprefented  as  rifing  from  the  fea,  hence  called  Ana- 
DYOMENE,  Plhi,  XXXV.  lo.  f.  36.  1 5.  thus  alfo  (he  was  repre- 
sented by  Phidias  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  (nobi- 
LE  siGnum,  Nuda  VentiS  tnadidas  exprimit  imbre  comaSy  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  iii.  224.)  as  received  by  Love,  and  crowned  by  the 
goddefs  of  perfuafiOB^  Paujan.  v*  ii.  fee  alfo  ii.  i. 
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IV.  VULCAN  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  i/.  i.  578.;  but  as  others  fay,  of  Juno  alone, 
Apollodor.  i.  3.  5.  Jupiter  threw  him  from  heaven,  for  having  . 
affifted  his  mother  when  (he  was  fufpended  from  heaven  by 
Jupiter,  becaufe  (he  had  raifed  a  ftorm  againft  Hercules  when 
he  failed  from  Troy,  after  taking  it.  Vulcan  fell  in  the  ifland 
Lemnos,  whence  he  is  called  Lemnius,  &iat.  Silv.  iv.  6.  49. 
PATER  Lemnius,  Firg.  jEn.  viii.  454.  and  being  lamed  by 
the  fall,  was  faved  by  Thetis,  lb.  &  ii.  7.  i.;  Homer.  II.  u 
5po.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  thrown  down  by  Juno,  Hymn* 
ad.  ApolL  317. 

Vulcan  was  the  inventor  of  the  forge,  or  of  working  in  me- 
tals; hence  he  was  worfhipped  as  the  god  of  fire  and  of 
finiths,  Diodor.  v.  74.  and  called  Mulciber,  -beris  v.  -bris^ 
Cic.  Tufc.  ii.  4.;  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  5.  xiv.  533-;  Art.  Am.  ii« 
562.  His  work-fhop  (offidna)  was  chiefly  in  Lemnos^  in  Z./- 
p^re^  near  Sicily,  or  in  a  cave  under  mount  ^tna.  Hi« 
workmen  were  called  Cyclopes,  the  Cyclops,  from  having 
but  one  eye,  of  a  circular  form,  in  the  middle  of  their  fore- 
head, (a  JiVKKoCj  circulusy  et  Ht^^  oculus : )  There  was  a  num- 
ber of  them,  but  the  names  of  three  only  are  mentioned^ 
Brontes^  Ster^pes  and  Arges  or  Pyracm$.ny  who  forged  thun- 
der bolts  for  Jupiter,  Hefiod.  Theog.  140.5  Virg.  Mn.  viii. 
416.  &c.;  Cic.  Div.  ii.  19. 

The  fervices  of  Vulcan  were  fo  acceptable  to  Jupiter,  that 
he  gave  him  his  choice  of  any  of  the  goddefles  for  a  wife. 
Vulcan  aiked  Minerva,  but  fhe  rejefted  him,  Hygin.  i66.\ 
Apollodor.  iii.  14.  6.  He  afterwards  married  Venus,  who 
proved  unfaithful  to  him,  fee  p.  363.  and  often  ridiculed  his 
figure,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  567. 

Vulcan  is  ufually  reprefented  as  an  ugly  lame  blackfmith, 
holding  a  hammer  in  his  hand  and  heated  from  the  forge, 
(fejfusy  Siculdque  incude  rubens^  Stat.  Silv.  i.  5.  7.)  Cicero 
mentions  feveral  Vulcans,  De  Nat.  D.  iii.  22. 

Vulcan  was  the  father  of  the  monfter  Cacus  by  Medufa, 
who  was  flain  by  Hercules,  y^^  p.  186.  of  Cjeculus,  who 
founded  Praenefte,  Virg.  JEn^  vii.  678,  x.  544.  &c. 

V.  APOLLO  and  DIANA  were  twin  children  of  La- 
tona  by  Jupiter,  whence  fhe  is  called  Gemellipara  diva^ 
Ovid.  Met.  vi.  315.  and  they,  stirps  Latoia,  Id.  Trifl.  iii. 

2.  3. LATONA  was  the  daughter  of  the  giant  CiEUS  ox 

PqluSf  V.  Pholusy  and  Ph^be,  Hfiod.  7heog.  404.;   Ovid.  Met, 
vi.  185.;  Hygin.  i.  &  140.5  Diodor.  v.  66.  &  67.  hence  call- 
ed 
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tA  TiTANis,  "Idisj  as  being  the  grand-daughter  of  Titan, 
Ovid.  ib.  or  Titania,  H.  346.  according  to  Homer,  the 
daughter  of  6atum,  Hymn,  in  ApolL  62. 

Juno,  perceiving  Latona  to  be  with  child  by  Jupiter,  expell- 
ed her  from  heaven,  and  made  Terra^  or  the  Earth,  fwear  not 
to  allow  her  a  place  to  bring  forth  in,  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  186. 
.  She  employed  a  large  ferpent  f  draco  J  ^  called  PYTHON,  the 
fon  of  Terra,  or  produced  fpontaneoufly  from  the  earth,  Ovid, 
Met.  i.  438.  (a  TTV^u)^  putrefacioy  quod  ex  putredine  terra  poft 
diluvium  Deucalionis  naius  Jity  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  17.)  to  purfue 
Latona,  wherever  (he  went,  that  he  might  kill  her.  This 
:•  ferpent  ufed  to  give  refponfes  as  an  oracle  on  mount  PamafTus, 
b«ore  the  time  of  Apollo,  Hygin.  140.;  JElian.  iii.  i.;  others 
fay  this  was  done  by  the  goddefs  Themis,  Lucan.  v.  81.5 
Scholiajf.  in  Juvenal.  \.  82.  hence  called  Fatidica,  Ovid.  Met. 
i.  I.  321.  and  Parnassia,  Ib.  iv.  643. 

Python,  knowing  that  he  was  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  off- 
fpring  of  Latona,  if  fhe  produced  any,  eagerly  fought  her  de- 
fttuAion,  and  therefore  never  ceafed  to  perfecute  her,  Hygin. 
ib.  At  laft  Neptune  had  compaffion  on  Latona,  and  carried 
her  to  Delos  in  the  ^gean  fea  •,  which  being  a  floating  ifland» 
was  not  included  in  the  oath  of  Terra.  Neptune  made  this 
ifland  rife  above  the  waters,  whence  its  name,  (Axo^,  mam- 
fejtusyj  and  fixed  it  for  the  reception  of  Latona,  where  flie, 
leaning  on  an  olive  tree,  brought  forth  Apollo  and  Diana,  Ib. 
8c  Ovid.  Jllet.  vi.  335.  Virgil  makes  Delos  to  be  afterwards 
rendered  immoveable  by  Apollo,  who  bound  it  to  two  other 
adjoining  iflands,  Gyaros  and  Myconus,  Mn.  iii.  75.  Latona 
IS  laid  to  have  come  to  Delos  in  the  form  of  a  quail,  into 
which  flie  was  changed  by  Jupiter ;  whence  the  ifland  was 
called  Ortygia,  (from  O^tl-?,  Oprvyc^^  coti/rnixy  a  quail,) 
but  others  apply  this  to  her  fifter,  Strv.  in  Virg,  /En.  iii.  73. 
Diana  is  faid  to  have  been  born  firfl,  and  to  have  aflifted  her 
mother  in  bringing  forth  Apollo  •,  whence,  although  a  virgin, 
fhe  was  invoked  by  women  in  child-birth,  Ib.  under  the  name 
of  LuciNA,  Illithya,  and  Genitalis  or  Genetyllis, 
Horat.  carm.  fee.  14.;  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  27.  Herodotus  makes 
Latona  only  the  nurfe  of  Apollo,  ii.  156. 

Apollo  and  Diana,  foon  after  their  birth,  were  prefented  by 
Vulcan  with  arrows.  With  thefe  Apollo  flew  the  ferpent  Py- 
thon, Stat.  Theb.  i.  563.  whence  he  himfclf  was  called  Py- 
THius,  Horat.  od.  i.  16.  6.5  Pvcpert.  ii.  31.  16.  and  his  prieft- 

efs 
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cfs  Pythia*,  Lucret.  i.  740.;  C/V.  X)/v.  i.  36.  Having  put 
the  ferpent's  bones  into  a  kettle  (corfina)j  he  placed  it  in  his 
temple  at  Delphi,  whence  Cortina  is  put  for  the  tripod  or 
three-footed  machine,  as  Diodorus  calls  it,  xvi.  26.  on  which 
the  prieftefs  fat,  or  for  the  oracle,  Virg.  JEn.  iii,  92.  vi.  347.; 
Ovtd,  Met.  XV.   635.;  PUfi.  xxxiv.   3./  8.;  VaL  Place,  i.  d. 

He  alfo  inftituted  folemn  games  in  memory  of  the  deed, 

called  Pythia,  fc.  ceriamina^  the  Pythian  games,  Hygin.  ii^s 
Aia(^ob.  Sat,  i.  17.;  Ovid.  Met.  i.  445. 

APOLLO  f  was  worihipped  as  the  god  of  poetry,  mufic, 
medicine,  augury,  and  archery,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  517. — 525.  chief- 
ly the  four  firft  arts,  Horat.  carm.fec.  61.  called  alfo  Phoebus^ 

q.  9«c  /^<v,  lux  vita :  and  Sol,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  27.;  Macrob* 
Sat.  i.  17.  and  by  various  other  names,  derived  chiefly  from  the 
places  where  he  was  particularly  worfhipped  ;  Deli  us,  from 
the  ifland  Delos,  where  he  was  bom  ;  Cynthius,  from  Cyn- 
thus,  a  mountain  in  Delos,  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  3.;  Pat  A  re  us,  in 
three  fyllables,  Horat.  od.  iii.  4.  64.  from  Patdray  a  city  in 
Lycia,  where  he  was  fuppofed  to  refide  for  fix  months  in 
winter,  and  during  the  fummer  in  Delos,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  143. 
tjf  th.  Serv.;  Thymbr^us,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  85.  from  Thymbra, 
a  place  near  Troy,  Strah.  xiii.  598.;  GRYN-^US,  Virg.  JEn. 
iv.  345.  from  Grynauniy  fc.  nemus^  a  grove  near  Clazotnene^  a 
city  in  Ionia,  Serv.  ib.  isC  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  72.  or  from  Grynium^ 
a  city  of  jEoHs,  Strab.  xiii.  622.  &  618.;  Clarius,  from  Cla- 
ros,  a  town  in  Ionia,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  360.  fs"  ibi.  Serv.\  SMIN- 
THEUS,  Ovid.  Met.  xii.  585.  from  his  deftroying  the  mice 
(^vfjLtf^oLi)  which  infefted  Sminthaj  a  town  in  Troas,  Strabm 
xiii.  605.  &  613.;  Latous,  as  being  the  fon  of  Latona,  Ho^ 
rat.  od.  i.  31.  18.  fo  Latois,' -/^/.r,  Diana,  Ovid.  ep.  xxi* 
153.  Apollo  was  called  PTEAN,  Cie.  Verr.  iv.  57.;  Suet. 
Ner.  39.;  either  from  the  fatal  c^t(\  of    his    arrows,    fut- 

pote  meiuendus  eertd  fagittd^  Horat.  od.  i.  12.  23.  /i  ^ai«, 
percutioy)  whence  Parce,  Precor,  P-Ean,  Juvenal.  \\.  171  5 
Pone  arcum,  P^ean,  Aufan.  epigr.  102.  or  from  his  curing 
difeafes,  (a  vqliq  pro  ^rauw,  cejfare  facio^)  Feftus.  &  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  17.  hence  paan  is  put  for  a  joyful  fong,  Virg.  JEn.  x. 
738.  vi.  657.  properly  a  fong  in  praifc  of  Apollo,  alfo  of  any 

•  But  Strabo  derives  this  name  a^*  rw  ^rvS-io-a-*/,  a  percunSl.indo^  quod  eonfuU* 
rentur^  ix.  419-  contrary  to  the  rules  of  quantity.  Paufanias  gives  a  different 
origin  of  the  word,  x.  6. 

f  Quafi  otTToxxm,  fxrde/u^  Fulgent.  XI.  vcL  iixoxxMv^,  Joban.  Apual^pf,  vcl  Kf 
dilation,  ix.  Ii. 

Other 
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other  god,  5erv.  ihi,  Isf  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  157.;  lo  Pjean!  wafi 
an  exclamation  ufed  upon  viftory  or  fuccefs,  Ovid.  Aft.  Am. 

ii.  i.;  Propert.  iii.  15.  42. Afler  the  vidlory  of  Auguftus 

at  Aftium,  Apollo,  who  had  a  temple  at  Aftium,  Tbucydid* 
i.  29.  and  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  greatly  contributed  to 
his  fuccefs,  was  called  ACTIUS,  Ftrg.  JEn.  viii.  704.;  Pro^ 
pert.  iv.  6.  67.;  Strab.  vii.  325.  hence  Ovid  calls  him  LeucA- 
Dius  Deus,  Trifi  iii.  i.  42. 

Apollo  was  called  AGYIEUS,  (in  three  fyllables,)  becaufe  the 
Greeks  ufed  to  ereft  ftatues  to  him  in  their  ftreets,  {ctymaa^ 
viciyj  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  17.  hence  levis  Agyieu,  O  beardlefs  A* 
polio,  Horat.  od.  iv.  6.  28.  et  ibi  Acron. 

Apollo  had  oracles  in  various  places  *,  at  Claros,  near  Colo- 
phon, in  Ionia,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  54.  xii.  22.  where  perfons,  af«- 
ter  drinking  the  w;iter  of  a  certain  fountain,  uttere'd  predic- 
tions, lb.  6*  Plin.  ii.  103./.  106.  f.  v.  29./  31.  at  Patara  and 
in  Tenedos,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  515.  but  his  chief  oracle  was  at 
Delphi,  lb.  iff  Juvenal,  vi.  554.  fee  p.  306.  Apollo  fome- 
times  imparted  to  men  the  gift  of  prophecy,  Serv.  in.  Virg.  iL 
247.  iii.  251.  as  he  did  his  other  arts,  lb.  xii.  393^ 

Apollo  was  reprefented  as  a  boardlefs  young  man,  with  long 
uncut  hair  (intonfus  crinisjj  like  Bacchus,  T/W/.  i.  4.  37.  hence 

called  'Axe/xreito/^uc,  Homer.  H.  i.  39.  holding  in  his  right  hand 
a  bow  and  arrows,  and  in  his  left  hand  a  harp  or  lyre,  which 
he  received  from  his  brother  Mercury,  Horat.  od^  i.  21.  12* 
having  his  head  crowned  with  laurel,  which  tree  was  facred  to 
him,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  558.  hence  called  Apollinea,  Ovid.  Faji. 
vi.  91.  or  Phoebe  A,  Trijl.  iv.  2.  51.  andthofe  who  pretended 
to  prophecy  ate  of  it,  as  the  Sibyl,  Tibull.  ii.  5.  63.  hence 
Laurigeros  ignes  haurirey  to  receive  the  infpiration  of  Apollo, 
Stat.  Achill.  i.  508.;  fo  poets,  Juvenal,  vii.  19.  who  alfo  were 
crowned  with  it,  Horat.  od.  iii.  30.  15.  as  likewife  generals  in 
a  triumph,  Virg.  Eel.  viii.  13.J  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  12.  i.;  Met.  i. 
560.;  Plin.  XV.  30.yi  39.  The  raven  was  facred  to  Apollo^ 
hence  called  Mes  Phoebeius,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  544. 

We  commonly  find  joined  with  Apollo  the  nine  mufes,  the 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne ;  Calliope^  C/io,  £r^to, 
Thaliay  Melpomene^  Terpfuhh-e^  Euterpe^  Polyhymnia^  and  17- 
rania^  whofe  ofTices  are  defcribed,  Aufon.  Eidyll.  20.;  Diodor. 
iv.  7.  They  are  called  the  fifters  of  Apollo,  (Hyantia  Soro- 
resy  I.  e.  his  Boeotian  fifters,  becaufe  fuppofed  often  to  refide  in 
BcEotia  or  Hyantia,)  Stat.  Silv,  ii.  7.  8.  The  chief  of  them 
(dux  ipfaj  was  Calliope,  Ik,  v.  3.  15. 

Although 
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Although  Apollo  was  faid  to  prcfidc  over  medicine,  which 
is  hence  called  ars  Apollinea,  Ovid.  Trtfl.  iii.  3.  10.  yet 
jZESCULAPIUS,  the  fon  of  Apolto  (Photbigena)^  and  of  the 
nymph  CokoNis,  Hygln.   202.;  'Pakjan,  ii.   26.  (Coronides, 
Ovid.  Met.  XV.  624.  or  Arsinoe,  Apollodor.  iii.  10.)  was  wor- 
ftiippted  in  a  more  particular  manner  as  the  god  of  rtedicinc, 
od  account  of  his  numerous  difct>veties  in  that  art,  Diodor.  iv« 
71.     He  was  inftrufted  by  the  centaur  Chiron,  Atollodor.  iii. 
lo.  3.     By  his  fkiJl  fpkoniis  herbisi  by  medicinal  heros,)  -^fcu- 
lapius  reftored  Hippolytus  to  lif.l^  and  fo  many  others,  that 
Pluto  is  faid  to  have  complained  to  Jupiter  of  the  diminution 
of  his  empire,  and  of  being  deprived  of  fubjefts  by  the  nume- 
rous cures  of  iEfculapius,  Diodor,  ib.;  Apollodor.  iii.  10.  3.  on 
which  account  Jupiter,  enraged  that  any  one  (hould  break  the 
order  of  the  fates,  drove  him  by  a  thunderbolt  to  the  infernal 
regions,  Virg.  Mn.  vii.  770.     Apollo,  from  refentment,  flew 
with  his  arrows  the  Cyclops,  who  had  forged  the  thunder- 
bolts.    Jupiter,  iricenfed  iX  this,  expelled  Apollo  from  heaven, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  divinity.     Apollo  became  the  (lave  of 
Admetus,  a  king  of  ThefTaly,  whofe  Iheep  and  herd's  he  kept 
for  nine  years,  ^erv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  761.  Eel.  v   35.;  Ovid* 
Met.  ii.  679.;  Hygin.  49.  50.;  LaBa'nt.  in  Stat.  Theb.  v.  434. 
vi.  37i5.;  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  239.  ep.v.  15 i.;   Tibull.  ii.  3.  !!• 
iii.  4.  67.    Apollodorus  fays,  for  one  year,  iii.  10.  4.  but  in 
another  place  he  makes  one  year  equal  to  eight,  iii.  4.  2.  hence 
he  was  called  NoMius,  from  njua^  p^fio^  and  Pa/lor  ab  Am^ 
phryfo^  the  Amphryfian  (hepherd,  Virg.  G.  iii.  2.  from  the  ri- 
ver Amphryfus,  near  which  he  fed  his  flock,  Lucan.  \\.  368. 
whence  the  fibyl  is  called  Amphryfm  vates^  i.  e.  Apollinea^   the 
prophetefs  of  Apollo,   Virg.  /En.  vi.  398. 

Mercury  one  day,  in  the  (hape  of  a  boy,  carried  off^  by 
Health  fome  of  Apollo's  cows  ;  and  while  Apollo  threatened 
him  with  punifhment  if  he  did  not  rcftore  them,  Mcrcyry 
took  away  his  quiver  fo  artfully,  that  Apollo  was  obliged  to 
fmile,  Horat.od.  i.  10.  9.;  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  685.;  Homer,  hymn, 
ad  Merciir.  Mercury,  to  pacify  Apollo,  gave  him  his  lyre, 
which  he  had  lately  invented,  and  permitted  Apollo  to  claim 
the  invention  of  it  to  himfclf.  In  return,  Apollo  prefented 
Mercury  with  a  golden  rod,  which  he  had  ufed  as  his  crook 
or  fliepherd's  flafF,  Apollodor.  iii.  10.  2.  Witl^  this  rod  Mer- 
cury afterwards,  as  he  was  travelling  through  Arcadia,  fepa- 
rated  two  ferpents,  which  he  happened  to  obferve  by  the  way, 
fighting  together;  whence  a  rod  with  two  ferpents  twining 
round  it,  or  a  Caduceus,  became  the  emblem  of  peace,  i/y- 
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gin.  AJlr.  H.  7.5  PVin,  xxix.  3.7!  12-5  Macr$b,  i.  19.;  Serv,  in 
Virg,  /En.  iv.  243.  viii.  138.5  Cic.  Orat/u  ^6.\  Liv.  viii.  20.; 
Nep.  Hannibal,  ii.;  Gell.  x.  27.  and  any  one  who  carried  it 
was  called  Caduceator,  Liv.  xxvi.  17.  xxxiii.  11.  By  the 
affiftance  of  Apollo  Admctus  obtained  in  marriage  ALCES- 
TIS,  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  faved  his  life  by  dying  in 

■  his  (lead,  Apollodor,  i.  9.  15.5  Ovid.  Trift.  v.  5.  55.  &  14.  37.; 

.  JuvenaL  vi.  651.;   Stat.  Si  v.  iii.  3.  192. 

iESCULAPlUS  was  worfhipped  chiefly  at  Epiilaurus  in 
Argolis,  under  the  form  of  a  fcrpent ;  whence  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  a  plague,  by  the  advice  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
brought  him  to  Rome,  or  rather  a  real  fcrpent  in  his  place, 
which  the  Ignorant  multitude  believed  to  bs  the  god  himfelf, 
and  built  a  temple  for  him  on  the  ifland  in  the  Tiber,  OviJ* 
Met.  XV.  622,  744.5  Liv.  Epit.  xi.-,  Fal.  Max.  i.  8.  2.  hence 
he  is  called  Epidaurius,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  3.  21.  and  by  Apollo, 

Epidauria  proles^  Stat,  iSilv.  i.  4.  61. Serpents  were  fa- 

cred  to  ^fculapius  on  account  of  their  medicinal  qualities. 
Thofe  of  Epiiiaurus  were  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  remarkably 
tame  and  harmlefs,  Paufan.  ii.  1 8, 

^fculapius,  called  alfo  Jfclepius^  was  commonly  reprefent- 
ed  as  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a 
flafF  with  a  ferpent  twifted  round  it,  and  with  his  right  hand 
holding  his  beard.  Alhric^  20,  or  prefling  the  head  of  a  fer- 
pent *,  Paufan.  ii.  27. 

-^fculapius  married  Epi^ne^  lb.  ii.  29.  and  had  by  her  feve- 
ral  children.     The  ^hief  were,  Machaon  and   Podallriusy  fa- 

'  mous  phyficians  in  the  Trojan  war,  Ih.  iv.  31.;  Ovid.  Arts 
Am.   ii.    735.  and   Hygeia  or  Hygea^    the  goddcfs  of  health, 

•  Paufan.  ii.  23.5    ////;.  xxxv.  ll^f  40.  m. 

Of  the  other  children  of  Apollo  the  chief  were,  the  poets 
LINUS,  the  iiiftrutlor  cf  Hercules  on  the  harp,  by  an  acci- 
dental (Iroke  of  which  he  was  killed  by  that  hero,  Apollodor,  i. 
3.  2.  ii.  4.  9.;  Virg.  Eel.  iv.  56.  vi.  67.;  and  ORPHEUS,  who 
is  faid  to  have  moved  the  trees  and  ftoiies  by  his  mufic,  Jpolh" 
4or.  i.  3.  i.\  Ovid.  /^rt.  Am.  iii.  321.  or  by  the  harmony  of  his 
verfe§  (^loqucnte  cantujy  Stat.  ii.  7.  43.  which  he  was  taught 

•  When  Dlonyfiu*  t:.d  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  ordered  a  golden  beard  to  be  ta- 
"ken  from  off  tK-  ft;  tut  of  ^fculapiu^  at  Epiiiaurus,  he  laid,  it  was  not  proper 
ifor  the  (on  t  have  a  btani,  when  in  all  the  ten^plc*  he  father  w^s  without 
ore  With  ri.e  fume  irrtlivion  he  to<  k  off  a  polden  cloak  from  the  flatue  of 
Jupiter  at  Oiymiia,  faying  with  a  jetr,  that  a  golden  cloak  was  heavy  m  fum- 
ttcr  and  c  hi  in  v\ intir  ;  ana  put  on  it  u  vyoollen  cloak,  which  he  fuid  was  fit 
Vf  ail  Icalonf^  C/V.  Nat,  £>,  iii.  34. ;   Fat.  Max  i.  I.  cxlr,  3. 
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by  his  mother  CalVt^pe;  whence  he  is  faid  to  have  flopped  x\xt 
courfc  of  rivers  and  the  rapid  winds,  by  her  art  (arte  maters 
ndjf  Horat.  od.  i.  la.  9.  He  ufually  refided  in  Thrace,  whence 
he  is  called  Thracius,  Firg.  EcL  iv.  55.  Threicius,  Horati 
ed.  i.  24.  13.  RnODOPEiuSi  Ovid.  Met.  x.  50.  Bistoniusva- 
TEs,  SiL  xi.  471.  Odrysius  vatfs,  Stat.  Silv,  V.  I.  203. 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  ApoUodor.  i.  9.  16.  and  faved 
them  from  the  Sirens  by  his  melody,  R,  25.  Having  loft  his 
wife  EuRYDicE  by  the  bite  of  a  ferpent,  he  went  down  to  the 
infernal  regions,  where,  by  the  found  of  his  harp,  he  charm- 
ed all  the  (hades,  and  even  prevailed  on  Pluto  and  Prcferpine  * 
to  permit  Eurydice  to  return  with  him  to  the  upper  world ; 
on  this  exprefs  condition,  however,  that  he  (hould  not  look 
back  to  her,  (for  fhe  followed  behind,)  till  (he  (hould  reach  the 
regions  of  light.  But  when  they  were  juft  approaching  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  he,  from  an  impatience  of  defire,  looked 
back;  whereupon  Eurydice  inftantly  evani(hed  from  his  fight* 
He  tried  to  foothe  his  grief  by  lamenting  his  lofs  in  mournful 
ftrains,  and  always  avoided  any  future  conjugal  conne£tion. 
On  which  account  the  Thracian  matrons  (Cic^num  matres)^ 
"^hile  celebrating  the  facred  rites  of  Bacchus,  are  faid  to  have 
torn  him  in  pieces,  with  his  laft  breath  calling  upon  Eurydice, 

Virg.  G.  iv.  453. 527.     Ovid  adds  another  caufe  for  this 

cruelty.  Met.  x.  83.  Bacchus  puni(hed  the  matrons  by  turn- 
ing them  into  trees,  Ih.  xi.  67. 

Among  the  various  obje6ls  of  Apollo's  love,  befides  thofe 
already  mentioned,  the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable  : — 
I.  DAPHNE,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  (Penels, 
•IdisyJ  who  praying  to  the  gods  to  refcue  her  from  his  purfuit, 

was  changed  into  a  laurel.  Met.  i.  452. — 56a* 2.  Bolina, 

a  virgin  of  Achaia,  who,  to  avoid  his  importunity,  threw  her- 
felf  into  the  fea,  and  by  his  favour  was  rendered  immortal, 
Paufan.  vii.  23. 3.  Cyrene,  another  daughter  of  the  ri- 
ver Peneus ;  who  being  carried  by  Apollo  into  that  part  of 
Africa,  afterwards  called  Cyrenaicn^  brought  forth  Arist;eus, 
Jujlin.  xiii.  7.  who  built  there  a  city,  which  he  named  after 
his  mother,  Ih. 

ARIST-^US,  otherwife  called  Baftus^  reigned  in  Arcadia, 
where  he  is  faid  to  have  difcovered  the  art  of  breeding  bee.< 
and  of  making  honey,  lb.  He  fell  in  love  with  Eurydive^  the 
wife  of  Orpheus,  and  gave  occafion  to  her  death,  Virg.  G.  iv, 

•  StatiuA  fays  Orpheus  obtained  this  favour  from  Rhadsmamh«s  whom  lio 
fizXU  Plryx^  as  having  been  king  of  Phrygia,  Silv,  iii,  3,  193.  i  feme  read  5/yx, 
dtrnocing  Pluto. 
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457.  on  which  account  his  bees  were  dcftroyed ;  but  he  fc- 
covered  them  after  appeafing  her  (hade,  according  to  the  ad« 
vice  of  Proteus,  and  the  direftions  of  his  mother  Cyrcne,  VWg^ 
G.  317. — ad  Jin. 

The  chief  male  favourites  of  Apollo  were,  the  boy  HYA* 
CINTHUS,  who  being  flain  by  him  by  an  accidental  ftroke 
of  the  quoit  (difcus)f  was  changed  into  a  flower,  hence  called 
the  Hyacinth,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  185.  &c.  and  CYPARISSUS, 
turned  into  a  cyprefs,  lb.  106. — 143.  &c. 

Apollo,  being  challenged  by  MARSYAS  the  Satyr  to  a 
conteft  about  ikill  in  mufic,  and  having  vanquifhed  him,  flayed 
him  alive,  Ovid.  Met,  vi.  383.  Marfyas  (hcd  fuch  a  quantity; 
of  blood  that  he  was  changed  into  a  river  in  Phrygia,  of  the 
fame  name,  3.  400.  Marfyas  is  faid  to  have  invented  the. 
flute  f  tibia Jf  Ovid.  Fad.  vi.  697.;  hence,  from  his  native  city 
Cbljen^,  the  ancient  capital  of  Phrygia,  Liv.  xxxviii.  13.  {, 
Lucan.  iii.  206.  CeUnea  buxus  is  put  for  a  flute,  &iat.  Theb* 
ii.  666. 

MIDAS,  king  of  Phrygia,  having  given  the  preference  to 
Pan,  in  a  conteft  between  Pan  and  Apollo  about  ikill  in  pla.y?« 
ing  on  the  flute,  Apollo,  to  punifh  the  folly  and  ftuptdity  of 
Midas,  changed  his  ears  into  thofe  of  an  afs,  Ovid.  Met.  xi« 
1 75.  This  defed^  Midas  was  anxious  to  conceal ;  but  it  waft 
difcovered  by  a  flave  who  ufed  to  cut  his  hair,  lb,  1 80. 

Soon  after  this  Apollo  and  Neptune,  having  aflumed  a  hu- 
man form,  undertook,  for  a  certain  liire,  to  build  the  walls  of 
Troy  for  Laomedon,  the  king  of  that  city.  But  after  the  work 
was  finifhed  (Jlabat  opusj^  Laomedon  ref ufed  them  thepromifed 
hire  (pretium  itificiatur^  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  205.  defiituit  deas  paC" 
td  niercedey  Horat.  od.  iii.  3.  21.)  on  ^^hich  account  Apollo 
fent  a  peftilence  on  the  inhabitants  ;  and  Neptune  having  de» 
luged  the  country  with  water,  fent  a  huge  fifh  (cetus  v.  mon» 
Jlrum  aqtwreum^)  wliich  deftroyed  the  people.  Laomedon  ha- 
ving confulted  tne  oracle  of  Apollo  how  he  could  be  freed 
from  thefe  calamities,  was  told,  that  a  virgin  chofen  by  lot  muft 
be  expofed  to  be  devoured  by  the  monfter.  The  lot  fell  on 
his  own  daughter  HeftctiCy  who  was  freed  by  Hercules,  /ipollo* 
dor.  ii.  5.  9.5  OviiL  Met.  xi.  211.',  Strv.  iti  Virg.  ^';;.  viii. 
157.;  Hygin.  89.;  Diodor,  iv.  42.  as  will  be  hereafter  related. 
TTie  walls  of  Troy  are  faid  to  have  been  reared  by  the  mu- 
fic of  Apollo's  harp,  ( Moenia  Pbosbaa  Jlrutia  canore  lyra^) 
Ovid.  ep.  xvi.  1 80.  whence  he  is  called  Trojjb  Cynihius  Auc- 
TOR,  Virg.  G.  iii.  36.  to  which  Horace  alludes,  od.  iii.  3.  66. 
In  explication  of  this  fable^  Laomedon  is  faid  to  have  vowed  a 

certain 
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certain  fum  of  money  for  the  facred  rites  of  Apollo  and  Nep- 
tune, which,  when  he  wa$  threatened  with  an  attack  from  the 
Myfians,  he  employed  in  fortifying  the  city,  Seru,  in  Firg.  £fu 
tu  6io.  Others  fay  that  he  took  a  fum  of  money  out  of  theix; 
temples  for  that  purpofe,  with  a  promife  to  reftore  the  mone/ 
afterwards,  which  he  did  not  perform. 

Although  SOL  (ijxioc),  the  fun,  be  fometimes  confounded 
with  Apollo,  yet  he  is  commonly  ccnfidcred  as  a  different ,  du 
vinity,  the  fon  of  Hyperion  artd  Theay  both  the  children  of  Cgc^ 
laser  Ouranos  and  Terra,  Heftod.  Thiog.  371.5  Ovid,  Mit,  iv« 
192.  whence  HYPERION  is  put  for  the  fun,  Ovid.  ASei.  viii. 
564. ;  Stat.  Siiv.  ii.  7.  25.  iBufque  Hypertofie  multo  Sirius^  heat^ 
cd  by  being  near  the  fun,  ji,  iii.  i.  53.;  fo  TM.  ^i*-  35* 
LUNA,  the  moon,  was  the  fifter  of  Sol,  Hefiod,  iHd»  and  ai-» 

fc  Aurora,  the  morning,   ^polhdor.  u  2.  2. Sol  was  rc- 

prcfented  in  a  juvenile  form,  having  his  head  furrounded  with 
vays,  apd  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horfes,  attended 
by  the  HORiE,  or  four  fcafons;  VER,  the  fpring ;  -^ES- 
TAS,  the  fummer;  AU'fUMNUS,  the  autumn;  and  HY- 
EMS,  the  winter,  Ovtd.  AUt.  ii.  25.  The  cliaiiot  of  the 
moon  was  drawn  only  by  two  horfes. 

The  Sun  was  worlhipped  by  the  Perfians  under  the  name  of 
MITHRAS,  Ltiiat,  in  Stat.  Theb.  i.  720.  and  by  the  Egyptir 
aiis  under  the  name  of  Osiris,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  21.  But  Ofiris 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  alfo  with  other  gods,  Diodor*  \. 
II.  &  15. 

Various  amours  of  Sol  are  recorded.  Leucothoe,  tlie 
daughter  of  Orchamus,  king  of  Perfia,  being  deceived  by  him 
under  the  form  of  her  mother,  and  being  dete<3cil  by  the 
nymph  Clyti},  her  rival,  was  by  her  father  buried  alive,  and 
turned  by  Sol  into  a  frankincenfe  tree,  Ovtd,  M^t.  iv.  21 1.— 
255.  Clytie  being  deferted  by  Sol,  pined  away  with  her  eyes 
conilantly  fixed  en  the  fun,  and  was  at  lalt  turned  into  the 
fun-flower,  lb.  270,  called  Heliotropium,  becaufe  it  always 
turns  towards  the  fun,  (fos  qui  ad  solem  vertitur,)  lb.  t5* 
Varr,   R.   R.   i.   46.;  Piin.  ii.  41.  xviii.  27./  67^  xatii.  21./ 

29- 

By  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  Sol 

was  the  father  of  Phaeton,  or  Phaethon,  Ovid.  Met.  i. 
756.  who  paiTcd  for  the  fon  of  Merops,  the  hufband  of  Cly- 
mene, Ovid.  Trijl.  iii.  4.  30. By  Persf.is,  the  fifter  of 

Clymene,  Sol  had  Jleetes  or  ^etes,  king  of  Colchis  ;  Pisi- 
PHAE,  who  married  Minos,  king  of  Crete  j  and  Circe,  Ap&i* 
lodor.  L  9.  I.;  C/V.  Nat*  D.  iii.  19. 

The 
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The  reality  of  PHAETON'S  defcent  being  called  in  queftloa 
by  Epciphusy  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  lo,  Ovid*  Met,  i.  748. 
Phaethon,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  went  to  the  palace  of 
Sol  *,  and  demanded  from  him  a  pledge  to  prove  his  relation. 
Sol  fwore  by  the  Stygian  lake,  (an  oath  which  the  gods  ne- 
ver violated,)  that  he  would  grant  whatever  Phaethon  fhould  afk, 
C/V.  Off.  iii.  25.;  whereupon  Phaeton  alked  the  diredlion  of 
his  father's  chariot  for  one  day.  Sol  repented  of  his  promife, 
and  ufed  every  argument  poffible  to  difTuade  Phaeton  from  in- 
fifting  on  the  performance  of  it,  but  in  vain.  Phaeton  ac- 
cordingly mounts  the  chariot  of  the  fun  ;  but  not  being  able  to 
manage  the  horfes,  he  was  driven  from  his  courfe ;  by  which 
means  the  heaven  and  earth  were  fet  on  fire,  and  would  have 
been  confumed,  had  not  Jupiter  inter pofed.  Phaethon  was 
ftruck  with  a  thunderbolt,  and  tumbled  headlong  into  the  river 
Eridanus  or  Po,  which  is  hence  called  Phaethsntius  amnis^  Sil. 
vii.  149.  The  nymphs  of  Italy  ( Nliides  Hefperia )  buried  him; 
and  his  fifters,  ( PhaetontiUdes^  v.  Ades^  HeliddeSy  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  Sun,  vel  Clymeneides^  the  daughters  of  Clymene, 
Ovid,  ad  Liv.  ill.)  lamented  his  death,  till  they  were  turned 
into  alder  or  poplar  trees,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  i. — 366.;  Virg,  Eel. 
▼i.  62.  hence  faid  to  have  firft  grown  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Po, 
Lucan.  ii.  410.  They  were  fuppofed  to  diltil  amber,  Ovid. 
Amor.  iii.  12.  38.  Phaethon  is  here  named  Auriga.  His 
friend  Cf  gnus,  king  of  the  Ligures<^  from  excefs  of  grief,  was 
changed  into  a  fwan,  lb,  377.;  Virg.  ^n.  x.  189.  Phaethon 
(i.  e.  lucens)  is  put  for  the  fun,  Ih.  v.  105.  Cicero  calls  the 
planet  Jupiter  by  that  name,  Nat.  D.  ii.  20.  By  the  confla- 
gration of  Phaethon  the  Ethiopians  are  fuppofed  to  have  con- 
trailed  their  black  colour,  and  the  dcfarts  of  Lybia  to  have 
been  formed,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  235. 

The  ftory  of  -£etes  Will  be  related  afterwards. 

PASIPHAE,  the  wife  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  hence  call- 
ed GfioJJisy  -Idisy  from  Gnoffus,  the  capital  city  of  that  illand, 
Ovid.  Rem.  Am,  745.  having  for  feveral  years  neglected  to 
perform  facred  rites  to  Venus,  was  by  that  goddefs  infpired 
with  an  unnatural  paflion  for  a  bull,  which  ihe  gratified  by 
the  afliftance  of  Dxdalus  f,    and  from  this  infamous   com- 

*  Sol  \%  rometlmes  faid  to  have  had  two  houfes ;  one  in  the  eaft,  and  the 
other  in  the  weft  ;  hence  Solh  utraque  Jcmus^  both  ea«l  and  weft,  OviJ.  ep.  ix. 
16.  Priivaifue  occlduitque  domus^  Stat.  Thcb.  i.  200.  Silv.  i.  4.  73.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Spain  were  fuppofed  to  hear  the  hilTing  of  the  Sun's  fecting  chariot 
io  ihe  ocean,  JuvcnaL  xiv.  280.;  Stat.  SUv.  h,  7.27.  and  Gadej  is  called  hii 
couch,  16.  iii.  [.  183.  fee  alfo  7^<6<f^.  iii.  407. 

f  i^//  rt  vaccam  li^neam  fcclt^  et  vera  vacc4B  (orium  induxii^  in  qtia  ilia  cum  taur» 
§9tuittfuitf  iiygin. 

mercc 
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mcrcc  produced  a  monfter,  (Veneris  monimenta  nefandaj)  called 
the  Minotaur,  having  the  head  of  a  bull  and  die  body  of  a 
man,  Hygin.  40,  ( femibovemque  virum^  femivirumque  bovetn^ 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii,  24.;  Trill,  iv.  7.  18.)  The  misfortune  of 
Pafiphae  is  by  Diodorus'  afcribed  to  a  different  caufe,  iv.  77. 
The  minotaur  was  fhut  up  in  the  labyrinth  which  Daedalus 
made,  and  fed  on  human  flelh,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn:  vi.  14. 
This  fable  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  an  intrigue 
which  Pafiphae  had  with  one  Taurus,  the  fecretary  of  Mino^, 
with  whom  (lie  ufed  to  meet  at  the  houfe  of  Dxdalus,  and 
brought  forth  twins,  the  one  of  whom  was  like  to  Minos  and 
the  other  to  Taurus,  Ih.  Pafiphae  had  feveral  children  by  Mi- 
nos ;  namely,  Deucalion^  Androgeos^  Ariadne^  and  Phadroy  of 
whom  mention  will  be  made  hereafter. 

Venus  is  reprefented  as  hoflile  to  all  the  defcendants  of  Sol, 
on  account  of  his  having  expofed  her  intrigue  with  Mars,  lb* 
£5'  Ovid,  Met,  iv.  190.;  Ep,  iv.  54.;  ^cnec,  Hippolyt.  124, 
hence  Phxdra,  the  daughter  of  Pafiphae,  imputes  her  paflion 
for  Hippolytus  to  the  fate  of  her  family,  Ovid,  ep.  iv.  53. 

CIRCE  was  the  moft  famous  forcerefs  that  ever  lived.  She 
was  married  to  a  Sarmatian  prince,  whom  (he  killed  by  her 

drugs,  (9flt/>/Maxe/c,)  that  fhe  alone  might  enjoy  the  fotereign- 
ty.  But  being  expelled  for  her  cruelty,  (he  fled  into  Italy,  and 
fettled  at  Circejiy  Circaum  v.  Circeiunif  Diodor.  iv.  /^$*  fee  p. 
147.  Here  flie  fell  in  love  with  the  fea-god  Glaucus  •,  but 
perceiving  him  to  be  more  attached  to  Scylla,  a  fea-nymph, 
the  daughter  of  Phorcus  and  the  nymph  Cretis,  Serv,  in  ^n. 
iii.  420.  Circe,  by  infufing  the  juice  of  poifonous  herbs  into 
the  water  in  which  Scylla  ufed  to  bathe,  and  by  repeating  cer- 
tain charms,  turned  her  into  a  fea-monfter,  Ovid,  Met,  xiv.  i. 
— 74.  which  refided  under  a  rock  on  the  coaft  of  Italy  called 
after  her,  fee  p,  174.  where  (he  is  faid,  out  of  hatred  to  Circe, 
to  have  deftroyed  the  companions  of  Ulyffcs,  Virg,  EcL  vi. 
76.;  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  70.;  Hygin,  199.  Virgil- confounds  this 
Scylla  with  another  of  the  fame  name,  the  daughter  of  Nifus, 
h'iseiSf  'idisy  king  of  Megara,  Eel.  vi.  74.;  fo  Propertius,  iv. 
4.  39.  and  Ovid.  Fafl,  iv.  500.J  Amor.  iii.  12.  21.;  Retried* 
Amor.  737.  who,  falling  in  love  with  Minos,  while  he  befieged 
her  father's  capital,  cut  off  from  her  father's  head  while  he 
v/as  aflcep,  a  hair,  on  which  his  fate  depended.  Thus  Nifus 
was  vanquifiied  by  Minos.  Scylla  met  with  the  juft  puni(h-< 
nitnt  of  her  treachery.  Being  treated  with  contempt  by  Mi- 
nos. 
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imS)  flie  dircw  herfelf  into  the  fea  and  wa&  chahgcd  into  x 
.fift,  Hygim  198.;  Propert.  iii.  19.  21.;  Ovtd.  Triji.  ii.  393. 
.FanfaniaB  relates,  that  Minos  ordered  her  to  be  thrown  into 
titkc  fea,  and  that  her  body  was  caft  on  fhore  upon  a  promoif* 
JUcftj  of  ArgSlis,  called  from  her  Scyllaum^  near  Troezene^  ii, 
s|4.  — —  Circe  was  in  like  manner  defpifed  by  Glaucns,  xiv. 
^.  She  afterwards  became  enamoured  of  PICUIS,  the  fqh 
of  Saturn  and  king  of  Latium,  who,  from  fiddity  to  his  wife 
Venilia,  (called  Canens,  from  her  (kill  in  mufic,)  was  chart- 
ged  by  Circe  into  a  woodpecker  (picus),  Ovid,  Met.  xTv.  326. 
^.^-.396-  Circe  is  called  by  Virgil  the  wife  (cofiju>e)  of  Pietts, 
inftead  of  his  lover,  becaufe  (he  wilhed  to  be  (o,  yE/ar.  vii. 
^89.  She  is  called  -/E^a,  from  ^^a,  a  city  oJF  Colchis,  OvrJ. 
JUit,  iv.  205.;  yirg.  JEn.  iii.  386.  Circe,  after  her  deithj  is 
&id  to  have  been  called  Marica,  LaEiant,  i.  2t.  and  alfo  du- 
ring her  life,  ^erv.  in  Virg,  JEn.  xii.  164.  fo  that  IHe  ^s  thfe 
mdiher  of  Latinus,  Ih.  vii.  47.  as  Hefiod  fays,  by  itlyifei, 
T%e9g.  10 1 3.  whence  Sol  is  called  his  grandfather,  Virg,  Mn. 
xii.  164-  Ikit  the  lineage  of  this  king  is  involved  in  lincertain- 
tjr.  The  intercourfe  of  Circe  with  Ulyfl'cs  will  be  fpokcn  of 
Jiereaftcr.  Diodorus  makes  Circe  the  daughter  of  ^etes,  and 
filler  of  Medea,  whom  fhc  is  faid  to  have  taught  the  power  of 
drugs,  iv.  46. 

AURORA,  the  morning,  was  the  Hfler  of  Sol.  Some 
make  her  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  one  of  the  giants,  whence 
flie  was  called  Pallantias,  v.  -tis,  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  191. 
Sexto  Pallarithlos  ortuy  on  the  fixth  day,  lb.  700.  Pallanilde 
e&dcmy  on  the  fame  d-^y,  Id.  Fnjl.  vi.  567. Aurora  mar- 
ried Aflrxus,  one  of  t]\e  Titans,  and  brquglit  forth  by  him 
the  winds  and  (lars,  Hefcd.  Theog.  378.',  Apo'lodor.  \.  2.  4. 
whence  the  winds  are  called  AJlrai  fratre-Sj  Ovid.  Met.  xiv. 
545.  She  fell  in  love  with  ORION,  (a  giant  of  immenfe  fize, 
Virg.  JEn.  x.  763.;  Diodor.  iv.  85.)  whom  fhe  carried  to  De- 
los,  where  he  was  killed  by  the  arrows  of  Diana  for  offering 
violence  to  0///,  one  of  her  nymphs,  Apolhdor.  i.  4.  4.  or,  as 
Horace  fays,  to  Diana  hcrfclf,  od.  iii.  4.  71.;  fo  Hygin.  195. 
Orion  fqunJt\jKiOlf,  quod  ex  ttrina  Jovis^  Nepturiiy  et  AlercU' 
rii  gefiittts  eraty  Ovid,  ib.)  is  faid  by  Ovid  to  have  been  the 
companion  of  Diana,  Fiijh  v.  537.  and  killed  by  the  bite  of  a 
fcorpion  fet  on  him  (iminijfa)  by  Tellus,  to  punifli  him  for 
his  pride,  lb.  to  which  J^ucan  alludes,  ix.  836.  He  is  re- 
prefented  by  Horace  in  the  infernal  r<  gions,  as  ftill  pleafed 
with  hunting,  in  which  he  delighted  while  alive,  od,  u.  13.  39. 

Orion, 
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Orion,  after  his  death,  was  ranked  among  the  conftellations, 
Ovid,  it,  with  his  girdle  and  fwordj  hence  called  Ensifer,  iJ. 
iv.  388.  and  Armatus  Auro^  becaufe  that  condellation  con- 
tains feveral  bright  ftars,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  517*,  Ovid.  Met.  xiii, 

294- 

As  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  Orion  was  commonly  attended 

with  great  rains  and  ftorms,  he  is  alfo  called  by  Virgil  aquofus^ 

lExi.  iv.  52.  nimbofusj  lb.  i.  SSJ./f^wx,  vii.  719.;  by  Horace, 

infeflus  nautis^  epod.  xv.  7.J  trijiis^  lb.  x.  10.  and  is  faid  to  be 

accompanied  by  Notus^  the  fouth  wind,  od.  i.  28.  21. 

Aurora  next  fell  in  love  with  Cephalusj  the  hufband  of  Pro- 

cris,  by  whom  Apollodorus  fays  fhe  bore  a  fon,  called  Titho- 

nus,  i.  9.  4.  iii.  14.  3.  according  to  Hefiod,  Phaethon,  Theog. 

987. 

But  the  chief  favourite  of  Aurora  was  TITHONUS,  the 
fon  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  Ov'td.  ep.  xvi.  199.  whom 
(he  carried  into  -Ethiopia,  and  had  by  him  Hemathion  and 
MEMNON,  lb.  iii.  1 2.  4.  afterwards  king  of  the  ^Ethiopians, 
He/tod.  984.;  Diodor.  ii.  22.  iv.  75.  hence  Aurora  is  called 
MemnSnis  mater,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  4.  57.  and  Tithonia,  Stat. 
Silv.  iv.  6.  17.  or  TiTHONis,  3.  v.  i.  34.  Aurora  was  fo 
fond  of  Tithonus,  that  fhe  procured  for  him,  from  Jupiter^ 
immortality  -,  but  as  fhe  forgot  to  afk  at  the  fame  time  perpetual 
youth,  he  became  fo  weak  that  he  prayed  for  death,  and  was 
converted  into  a  grafhopper  f  cicada  J,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iv. 
585.  ix.  460.  G.  i.  448.;  Horat.  od.  ii.  16.  30.;  but  he  is  faid 
to  have  died  a  natural  death,  (occidit^  etfi  antea  remotus  in  au^ 
rasy  i.  e,  curru  Aurora  in  coehtm  abreptuSy  et  marltus  ejus  fac" 
tusyj  od.  i.  28.  8. 

AURORA  or  Eos,  is  reprefented  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
rofe  or  fatFron  coloured  horfes,  (in  rofeis  blgis^  Virg.  JEsn.  vii. 
26.  in  rofeis  quadrlgis^  lb.  vi.  5.^5.)  {croceis  cquis,  OviJ,  ad 
Liv.  282.)  with  rofy  fingers,  ( ^o<Ps(foiKTv\oc  *Hu)C,  Homer.  If. 
i.  4J7.)  opening  the  gates  of  the  eafl  and  chacing  the  flars 
from  the  iky,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  112.;  T/V^.  Mn.  iii.  521.  pour- 
ing dew  upon  the  earth,  Cic.  Div.  i.  8.  hence  called  rofcida, 
Ovid.  ad.  Liv.  282.  and  making  the  rofes  grow.  Id.  Met. 
ii.  113.  (Aurora  dicitur  ante  foUs  orium^  ab  eo^  quod  ab  igns  Sq^ 
its  turn  aureo  aer  aurcfclty  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.)  She  is  fuppo- 
fed  always  to  rife  from  the  couch  of  Tithonus,  f^irg.  G.  i. 
447.;  jiin.  iv.  585.  ix.  460.  in  Lydia,  Stat.  The},  i.  I34« 

VL  DIANA  was  the  goddefs  of  the  woods  a  id  of  hunting, 
and  the  prote<5lref8  of  virgins  *,  called  Diana  on  earth,  Luna  in 
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heaven,  and  Hecate  or  Proferftna  in  hell  •,  hence  tergemina  He' 
catey  diva  triformlsy  tria  Virginis  ora  Diana^  i.  e.  Diana  ha^ 
bens  tria  ora^  Virg.  Mx\,  iv.  511.  triplex  Diana,  Ovid,  ep, 
xii.  79.  She  was  called  Trivia^  from  her  (latues  being  placed 
where  three  ways  met ;  and  Integra,  from  her  inviolable  vir- 
ginity, Horat,  od.  iii.  4.  70.  She  is  rcprefented  as  a  tall  beau- 
tiful virgin,  having  fomething  mafculine  in  her  appearance, 
.drefled  in  bufkins,  with  a  quiver  on  her  fhoulder,  her  clothes 
girt  (fHccinEla)y  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  156.  chafing  deer  or  other 
animals  \  attended  by  a  number  of  virgins  like  herfelf.  bhe 
is  fometimes  rcprefented  differently,  Paufan,  viii.  37. 

LUNA  (called  alfo  Phjebe,  Ovid,  Met,  i.  11.)  is  common- 
ly confidered  as  a  different  deity  from  Diana.  Luna  is  faid  to 
}iave  fallen  in  love  with  a  beautiful  youth  called  ENDYMION, 
while  he  was  fleeping  on  Latmos,  a  mountain  in  Caria,  hence 
termed  Latmu  s,  Ovid,  ^rt.  Am,  iii.  83.  Latmia  saxa,  Id. 
fp,  xviii.  62.  (a  qua^  fc.  Luna,  confopitus  putatur^  ut  eum  dor* 
tnientem  ofcularetur ^ )  Cic.  Tufc.  i.  38.5  Ovid.  Art.  ^m.  iii. 
83.  becaufe,  as  Pliny  fays,  he  firft  explained  the  phafes  of  the 
moon,  ii.  9.  Propertius  afcribes  this  amour  alfo  to  Diana,  ii. 
15.  15,  Paufanias  makes  Endymion  to  have  been  king  of  Elis, 
by  whom  Luna  is  faid  to  have  had  fifty  daughters,  v.  i.  Ju- 
piter permitted  him^  at  his  own  requeft,  to  fleep  in  perpetual 
youth,  jijcllcdor,  i.  7.  5.  Juvenal  puts  Endymion  for  any 
beautiful  young  man,  x.  ^18. 

Diana  had  a  fplcndid  temple  at  Ephefus,  Herodot,  i.  26.; 
Paufan,  iv.  31.;  Liv,  i.  4^.;  Plin,  36.  i^,  f  21.  and  in  the 
Cherfonefus  Taurico^  where  human  victims,  chiefly  ftrangers 
wrecked  on  the  coalt,  were  offered  up  on  her  altar,  Juvenal, 
XV.  1 16.;  Ovid,  Irij}'  iv.  4.  63.  hence  called  plmabilis  ara 
DiANJE,  Virg.  JF.n,  vii.  764.  1  hefe  horrid  rites  were  inn:i- 
tuted   by   Thoas,  king  of  the  Tauri,  Ovid,  Pont,  iii.  2.  59. 

M^hence  Diana  is  called  Thhantea,  5/7.  iv.  771. Diana  had 

a  temple  at  A%'icia  near  Ivomc,  where  a  fugitive  flave  was 
made  pricfl,  after  having  flain  his  predeceflbr  in  fingle  combat, 
Strab,  V.  239.;  Serv,  tn  Virg.  JEn,  vi.  137.;  Ovid,  ..rt.  Amor, 
\,  259.     Thcie  priefts  were  called  Reges,  Stat,  SHxk  iii.  i.  55. 

Diana  was  called  by  different  names  from  the  places  where 
(he  was  chiefly  worfhipped,  Delia,  Cynthia,  nemoralis  Ari- 
CIA,    Ovid,  Fftf}„  vi.  59.   Tauricay   &C. 

Vn.  ME^^CURIUS,  Mercury,  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia,  the  dauglucr  of  Atlas,  and  P/eioney  the  daugl^ter  of 
P^canys,  /I^oUodor.  iii,  lO.  |.  &  2.  h-nce  called  Atlantis  Phi'- 
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)Shefque  neposy  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  743.;  fo  Horace,  od,  1.  10.  i.  and 
Atlantiades,  w/tf,  Ovid.  ib.  627.  from  Atlas,  his  grandfa- 
ther by  the  mother's  fide  (mniernus  avus)^  Virg.  -^n.  iv.  258. 
Maia  was  one  of  the  feven  fifters  who  were  converted  into 
fo  many  ftars,  Diodor.  iii.  60.  called  thtfn'enjfars^  Pleiades 
vel  Pliades.  Ovid.  Fnjl.  iv.  169.  or  Vergil i-ffi,  from  their 
rifing  in  the  fpring,  ^erv,  in  Virg.  G  i.  138.  alfo  Atlantia- 
DES,  -«/m,  Sil.  xvi.  136.  or  Atlant!des,  the  daughters  of 
Atlas,  Virg.  G.  i.  221.  where  Maia  is  named  as  one  of  them, 

225.  and  hence  called  by  Ovid  Pleias,  Met,  i.   670. 

Maia  brought  forth  Mercury  on  the  top  of  Cylleney  a  moun- 
tain in  Arcadia,  Virg.  ^n.  viii.  139.  whence  he  is  called 
Ctllenius,  Ih.  iv.  252.  Cyllenia  proles  J  258.  and  the  planet 
Mercury,  ignis  Cyllenius,  Virg.  G.  u  337.  Summi  Jovis  a-* 
liger  Areas  Nuntius^  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  3.  80.  alfo  Tege^us,  from 
Tegea,  a  city  near  it,  Stat.  Si/v.  i.  5.  4.  or  TegeatIcus,  73. 
V.  i.  1 02.  but  this  epithet  is  alfo  applied  to  Pan,  Virg.  G.  i. 
x8.;  Propert.  iii.  3.  30.  Cicero  mentions  five  Mercuries, 
Nat.  D.  iii.  22. 

Mercury  was  the  meflenger  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  other  gods, 
[icnce  called  interpres  Diviim,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  356.  and  hence 
lis  Greek  name  *E/>//«c,  Interpres y  Diodor*  v.  75.  the  god  of 
eloquence,  the  patron  of  merchants  and  of  gain,  Plaut.  Prof* 
Amphitr,\  the  inventor  of  the  lyre  5  the  proteftor  of  poets  oi* 
nen  of  genius,  ^v/r;  Mercuriales,  Horat.  od.  ii.  17*  29.); 
)f  muficians,  wreftlers,  &c.  Diodor.  v.  75.;  the  condud^or  of 
iepartcd  ghofts  to  their  proper  manfions,  Horat.  od.  \.  10.  17.J 
ilfo  the  god  of  ingenuity  and  of  theft,  lb.  13.  &C.5  fee  Ho- 
ner's  hymn  to  Mercury. 

Mercury  is  faid  to  have  taught  the  Egyptians  laws  and  let- 
crs.  He  was  called  by  them  THOTH,  which  name  they 
;ave  to  the  firft  month  of  the  year,  Cie.  Nat.  D.  iii.  22. 

Mercury  was  reprefented  with  a  petafus  or  winged  cap  ;  //?-« 
ariaj  or  winged  fandals  for  his  feet ;  and  a  cadticeus  or  wand 
virgajy  Jiaving  two  ferpents  twifted  round  it.  It  is  called 
^irga  A  UREA,  Horat.  od,  i.  10.  18.  or  horrida,  Ib,  24.  16. 
ccording  as  the  offices  it  performed  were  agreeable  or  not ; 
lence  Mercury  is  called  CaDucifer,  Ovid*  Met,-  ii.  709.> 
ometimes  alfo  as  the  god  of  merchants,  with  a  purfe,  Serv, 
n  Vhy.  JEn,  -viii.  138.;  ^tat.  Iheb.  i.  303.;  Ovid,  Met.  u 
•71.  Mercury  alfo  had  a  fliort  fvVord  bent  like  a  fcythe,  fgia-' 
'ius  fnlcatusy  vel  lunatum  ferruniy  called  HARPE,^  falchion 
r  cimeter,  Lucon,  ix.  662.  &  678.  Cyllenis,  -TrZ/V,  from 
lount  Cyllene,  where  he  was  born,  lb*  l£  Ovid.  Met.  v.  1 76^ 
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Images  of  Mercury  (HERMiS  trunci^  ihapelefs  polls  with  a 
marble  head  of  Mercury  on  them^  JuvtnaL  viii.  53.)  ufed  to 
be  erefted  where  feveral  roads  met  (m  compitis),  to  point  out 
the  way  ;  on  fepulchrea>  in  the  porches  of  temples  and  houfes, 
&C.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  19.;  Nep,  Alclb'tad*  3. 

PAN,  the  god  of  fhepherds,  was  the  fon  of  Mercury  and 
the  nymph  Dry^pe^  Homer.  Hymn.;  Cicero  calls  her  Penelo- 
pe, Nat.  D.  iii.  22.  or  of  Jupiter  and  Thymbris,  Apolhdor.  i. 
4.  I.  He  is  faid  to  have  taught  Apollo  the  art  of  prophecy, 
lb.  He  w^s  chiefly  worfhipped  in  Arcadia,  whence  he  is  call- 
ed Arcadius,  V.  -DEua,  Prop€rt,  I.  18.  20.  Lyceus,  from  a 
mountain  of  that  name,  l^irg.  JE.n.  vlii.  344.  and  Tegeaus, 
Jh.  G.  i.  1 8,  His  facred  rites  were  brought  into  Italy  by  E- 
vander. "  By  the  Latins  he  was  called  INUUS,  Liv'  i.  5.  — — 
tie  was  reprefented  with  two  fmall  horns  on  his  head,  his  face 
ruddy,  his  thighs  and  legs  rough  with  hair,  Stat.  Siiv.  ii.  3. 
II.  having  the  tail  and  feet  of  a  goat ;  hence  he  is  called  Se- 
MICA  PER,  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  515.  He  firft  invented  the  pipe 
(fistula),  Firg^  Eel.  ii.  32.  according  to  Ovid,  from  the 
found  of  the  reeds  into  wliich  Syrinx,  a  nymph  whom  he 
loved,  was  transformed.  Met.  i.  705.  and  was  remarkably 
fkilful  in  playing  on  it,  Fhg.  EcL  ii.  32.  iv.  58. 

Pan  engaged  the  affeflions  of  Luna,  under  the  form  of  a 
white  r^m,  (muneri  niveo  lana^  as  Virgil  cxpreffcs  it,  G.  iii. 
392.)  Macrob.  Sat.  v.  22.  But  Servius  fays  tliis  fable  took  its 
rife  by  miftake  from  that  of  Endymion. 

Similar  in  form  to  Pan  were  the  Satyri,  Satyrsj  rural  demi- 
gods of  uncertain  origin,  having  the  horns,  ears,  and  feet  of 
goats,  the  reft  human  j  remarkable  for  thtir  nimblenefs,  cunning, 
loquacity,  playfuliiefs,  and  amorous  difpofitions,  yirg.  EcL  v. 
73.',  Horat.  od.  ii.  19.  3.  Art.  Poet.  225.  &  233.;  Ovid.  Fafi. 
i.  397.  Paufanias,  on  the  fairh  of  a  certain  navigator,  men- 
tions men  wiih  tails  referobling  Satyrs,  i.  23.  Thefe  Ptolemy 
places  in  India,  vii.  2. 

Faunus,  the  fon  of  Pious  and  Sylvanus,  two  other  rural 
deities,  were  of  the  fame  def.  ription  with  the  Satyrs,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  JEu.  vii.  47.  &  81.  viii.  600.  G.  i.  17.  &  20.;  Horat. 
od.  i.  17.  2.  iii.  18.  I.  hence  the  Nyinphs,  Fauns,  Satyrs,  Pa- 
nesy  and  Sylvaniy  nre  commonly  joined,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  192.*, 
Virg.  G.  i.  10.-,  lA^can.  iii.  403.-,  plw.  xii.  l.  thus,  Semidea 
Dryades^  F^iunique  kicornes^  Ovid.  ep.  iv.  49.  Satyriy  inontam- 
que  numiua  Par.ejy  Nytiiphaqucy  lb.  171.  called  Semideum  pe- 
cus,  Stat.  Ikcb.  vi.  \\2.  — -  Silvanus,  as  being  a  rullic  deity, 
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U  called  HoRRiDUS,  Horat.  od.m.  29.  22.  and  Hirsittus, 
Martial,  x.  92.  6.  Faunus  was  a  prophetic  god  (fafidicus)^ 
Cic.  Nat.  D.  ill.  6.  and  had  an  oracle  in  the  grove  of  Alhunea 
near  Tibur,  V'trg.  ^tu  vii.  ^\.\  fee p,  145.  Serviusfays  Fau- 
nus was  the  firft  who  built  a  temple  in  Italy,  (lience  called  Fa- 
NUM,)  ytrg.  G.  i.  10.  and  Laftantius,  that  he  was  the  infti- 
ttttielr  of  facred  rites  in  that  country,  i.  22.  9.    He  is  rcprefent- 

cd  as  the  guardian  of  learned  men,  Horat.  od.  ii.  17.  27. — 

Pan  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  author  of  fudden  frights  or  caufe- 
lefs  alarms,  from  him  called  panici  terrores,  Dionjf,  v.  i6. 
TTic  Fauni  were  believed  to  occaiion  what  is  called  the  night 
mare  fludihria  mBis  vel  ephialten  immitterejy  PKn.  xxv.  4.  ■ 
They  were  alfo  thought  to  utter  prophetic  exprcflions,  Cic.  Di^ 
vin.  i.  45.  &  50.;  Brut.  18.  Nat.  D.  ii.  2. 

Connected  with  thefe  rural  deities  were,  PALES,  the  god- 
defs  of  (hephcrds,  Virg.  G.  iii.  i.  &  294.  (whofe  feftival,  Pali- 
LiA,  was  celebrated  on  the  21ft  April,  the  day  on  which 
Rome  was  founded,  OvJ.  Fajl.  iv.  721.)  and  CuLORisor  Flo* 
RA,  the  goddefs  of  flowers,  and  the  wife  of  Zephjfrus,  Ovid. 
Fqfii,  V.  195.  &c. 

The  rural  gods,  the  Fauns,  and  Satyrs;  the  river-gods,  the 
Nymphs  or  female  deities  prefiding  over  particular  parts  of  the 
earth ;  the  Lares y  or  dome  flic  gods  *,  the  Getiiii  or  divinities 
which  took  care  of  each  individual,  were  all  called  Semidei^ 
Demi-gods,  Ovid,  in  IFlde.  80. ;  or  in  alluGon  to  thediftinftion 
of  ranks  among  the  Romans,  plebs  fuper&ni^  lb.  vel  Dii  mi- 
NORUM    GENTIUM,  to   diftinguifh   them   from   the   fupreme 

gods,   called    Dll   NOBIZI-.Sy   DlI   MAJORUM  GENTIUM ,  po- 

ttntes  Ccelicola,  &c.  Id.  Met.i.  172. 

VIII.  BACCHUS,  the  god  of  wine,  was  the  fon  of  Jupi- 
ter by  Semele,  or  Thyoney  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  hence 
he  is  called  THEBAN-ffi  semflf.s  puer,  Horat.  od.  i.  19.  2.  Thy 
itieus  Seweleiusy  lb.  17.  23.  Proles  Semlleia,  Ovid.  Alet.  \. 
329.  Proles  Semeles,  Jibull.  iii.  4.  45.  and  Deus  Ogygius, 
Ovid.  EpijL  X.  48. 

Semele,  at  the  inftigaticn  of  Juno,  who  accofted  her  under 
the  form  of  her  nurfe  JJerbey  r^quefted  of  Jupiter,  that  he 
would  come  to  her  in  all  his  majelly,  as  he  ufed  to  do  to  Juno-, 
which  Jupiter,  having  fworn  by  tie  river  Styx  that  he  would 
grant  whatever  fne  would  aflc,' could  not  refuse,  although  he 
forefaw  the  confctjuences.  Accordingly  he  came  to  licr  in  a 
cloud,  attended  with  lightnings  and  thunderbohs.  Thus  Se- 
mele was  burnt   up,  (pnxibus  pcrJit  amhiticfu  fuis,  Ovid.  Trifl. 
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iv.  3.  68.  and  the  revenge  of  Juno  was  gratified.  The  infant, 
not  yet  come  to  maturity  ( imperfeElus  ) ^  was  taken  out  of  the 
womb  of  Semele,  and  fewed  up  in  tne  thigh  of  Jupiter  till 
the  due  time  was  completed  *,  Ovid.  Met,  iii.  260. — 3 1 2. ; 
Diodor.  iii.  64.  iv.  2  ;  Propert,  ii.  30.  29.  j  Hygin,  179.;  Stat. 
Jheb.  i.  72.  vii.  165. 

Bacchus  difcovered  the  ufe  of  wine,  and  the  art  of  produ- 
cing drink  from  barley  ;  whence  he  came  to  be  worfliipped  as 
the  god  of  wine,  Diodor.  iv.  2.  He  is  faid  firft  to  have  yoked 
oxen,  whence  he  was  reprcfented  with  honis,  lb.  4.  inftgnis 
'  CORNU,  Ovid,  Art,  iii.  348.  or  becaufe  after  drinking  a  little 
even  a  poor  man  becomes  bold,  tunc  pauper  corn  u  A  sumit, 
lb.  i.  239. 

There  were  feveral  different  perfons  of  the  name  of  Bacchus, 
the  aftions  of  all  of  whom  have  been  afcribed  to  one,  C/V.  Nat, 
D.  iii.  22^^  Diodor,  ib,  &  iii.  63.  &c. 

^  Hence  Bacchus  wa«  callctl  Ignigena^  Satut  iterum^  eLiimater,  Ib.  iv.  II.  alfo 
DITHYRAMBUS,  (q.  h^  ^Vfac  a/ujSa/v&v,  i'h  viras  ^ortaj  tran/ieutj  whence 
fongs  in  praife  of  Bacchus  were  called  Dituvrambi,  or  any  poems  compofcd 
JO  a  bold  fubiimc  flyle,  Herat,  od.  iv.  3. ;  Cic.  Orat,  iii.  48  (f>oima  ditbyramtS* 
^tum,  Cic.  dc  Opt.  Gen.  Orat.  i.  which  fume  derive  from  iix^per,  and  ^futftfiof, 
Iriumfhutf  i.  e.  a  triuiTipnal  fong.) 

Bacchus  was  iian^ed  by  the  Greeks  Dion'vsus,  v.  »w,  by  the  Latins,  LIBER 
PATKR,  and  by  the  Kpyptian*,  Osiris,  Dodtr.  iv.  i.  He  was  alfo  called  by 
various  other  names,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  11  &c. ;  Cic,  Fiacc.  15.;  Macroh.  i.  l8.  ; 
Dkder.  iv.  5.  as,  LY-^US,  (a  Xvs»,  fd-v^)  LEN^US,  (a  Xwof,  tvrdlar,  a 
wine-prcfs,)  Bromius,  ( a  ^ifjiu^  freno^)  Lucan.  v.  73.  Thvoneus,  (a  Thy 
"ine  matre  ejvs^J  NycikLius  fa  no^urnis  ff/iit ;)  Iaccb'us,  (diro  rn^  *^X*^*  • 
elmmore ;)  Elf.leus,  {ah  iXiHv^  %oce  Baccbarun^  henc  called  IileleIdks,  Ovid, 
<)^.  iv.  47.;)  f-VAN  vcl  tvius,  {ab  \mci^  Et'oe  vel  £'t<f,  vcce  qua  baccbuntet  item 
mtebantttr^  Horat.  rd.  ii.  19.  5. ;  Juvci.al.  vii.  62.;)  BassAreus,  {quafi  (ixTTapivc, 
iingya  iitubans  vcl  LUfus^)  lb.  i.  1 8.  1 1,  whence  Bafsaris,  -7Jity  a  prieftets  of 
Bacchu«,  Per/,  i.  10.  (or  from  a  kind  of  garment  uhich  the   Thracians   wore, 

called  Bassaris,  Sibvtiof.  ^  Hrfycb.) Nvsf.us.  <;r  NisAus  paier,  Stat. 

7be6.  iv.  383.  Irom  l^'jjaf  a  mountain  whcrr  Bacchus  vvjs  educated  by  the 
nymphs,  fuymfba  NyaJiSyJ  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  314.  which  Diodorus  places  be- 
tween Phanrcia  and  the  Nile,  iv.  2. ;  fo  i.  15.  iii.  64.  wfiencc  fome  derive  the 
name  Dior^yfiiy  {a-ro  Lio^  xflfi  Ni/^fif,  a  jone  patn  et  KyJa^J  Diodor.  iv.  2.  vtl 
m  Aio^  *«f,  Jovis  mcn/f  IVIui'oi.  S.ir,  1.  18. — — -Qtheis  fupjolc  Nyfa  to  have 
been  cnc  of  the  ridges  of  Par'nifTu  .  {Nyjeia  J-jroy  I.ucan.  viii.  801.)  whence 
that  n.ountain,  with  both  its  r:('.;:cs,  [gemino  cJU  \e\  utmque  jugo^  nemf^e^  ut pu* 
laiur^  Cirria  et  Ny/ay)  is  laid  to  be  facrid  t».  Apdlo  ai.d  Baccl.us,  /</.  5.73. 
and  thtfe  tw<»  gods  are  cyllrd  Dcmint  C>rtb.r  N^faque^  Juvenal,  vii.  64.  But  Lu- 
can diftii'guifhes  Cirrha  aid  Parraffuf,  ii'.  17a.  as  he  docs  Cirrha  and  Nyfa, 
i.  64. 

Mr. ft  authrr«;  place  Nyfa  or  N^Jf^  io  Irdi?,  and  m-ke  it  a  city  built  by  Bac- 
chus in  that  country,  at  the  foot  u.  a  niciui.tain  c.lltd  Mkros,  (y*^'  /^rpc ,  _/r- 
mrr,)  whieli  i>  hippolcd  to  have  given  ri  e  to  the  fatlt  of  his  being  Itifcl  td  up 
in  Jupiter's  thigh,  Sire'',  "xv.  tSj.  \  Fltm  vl.  21  ;  Ci  rt.  \i\\  10.  12.  Herodo- 
tus mentions  a  c  ty  of  this  name  lacrcd  to  Bucchus  ii;  F.ti)iopia^  iii.  97.  Virgil 
ipeaks  of  Nyfa  as  a  niouuuin,  u^n.  vi.  SwJ.;  fo  Martial,  iv.44.  3.  and  the 
other  poets. 

Bacchug 
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Bacchus  Is  faic)  to  have  conquered  India ;  and  to  have  em«* 
ployed  three  years  in  that  expedition  5  whence  a  feftival  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  him  at  the  end  of  every  third  year,  Ib<, 
iv.  3.  called  Sacra  Trieterica,  Ovid,  Met,  vi.  587.  or 
OrGIA  (i'TTOTYii  of-yM^  a  furore  y)  Tr  IETF  RICA,  &erv.  in  Firg. 
JErt,  iv.  302.  chiefly  by  women  called  Bacchje,  Thyddes, 
Manddesy  or  Eielldes^  who  ran  up  and  down  the  mountains  in 
a  frantic  manner,  as  defcribed  by  Statins,  T/jeb.  v.  92.  &c. 
covered  with  a  doe's  (kin,  (nebris,  -idis  \)  having  each  \n  their 
hands  a  fpear,  bound  at  the  point  with  ivy-leaves  fthyrfus^) 
Diodor.  iii.  64.;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  18.5  Plin.  xvi.  34.  f.  62.;  Virg. 
ccl.  V.  31.  whence  fome  derive  the  name  of  orgies^  (oltto  rur 
ificjv ;  a  montibus  \)  or  becaufe  all,  except  thofe  initiated,  were 
excluded  from  them,  {ab  itfyuy  arceo  ;  Orgia,  qua  frujlra  CU" 
piunt  audire  profani,)   CatulL  Ixii.  259. 

The  chief  attendant  of  Bacchus  was  Silenus,  his  nurfe  and 
preceptor,  Horat.  art.  p.  239.  commonly  reprefented  as  a 
jolly  old  man,  riding  on  an  afs,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  aU 
mod  always  intoxicated,  Virg.  ecL  vi.  14.*,  Ov:d.  Met.vv,  2(J. 
followed  by  fatyrs  and  bacchanals  *,  lb,  25. 

To  the  fplendid  return  of  Bacchus  from  India  is  afcribed  the 
origin  of  triumphs,  Diodor.  iv.  5.  whence  he  was  named 
Thriambos,  i.  e.  triumphus,  lb.  On  this  occafion  alfo  he  is 
faid  to  have  erefted  theatres,  and  to  have  inftkuted  mufical  en- 
tertainments, lb.  &  iii,  64. 

*  Some  peafants  having  taken  Silenus  while  overpowered  with  wine,  brought 
him  to  MIDAS,  king  of  Phrygia,  who  entertained  him  hofpitably,  and  refto- 
red  him  to  Bacchus.  The  god,  in  return,  promifcd  to  grant  Midas  any  thing 
he  (hbuld  defirr.  MidaH  alked  that  whatever  he  touched  might  be  turned  into 
gold.  But  he  foon  repented  of  his  choire,  when  he  perceived  even  his  meat 
and  drink  converted  into  gold ;  and  begged  that  Bacchus  would  withdraw  the 
gift.  Bacchus  affcnted,  and  bid  him  bathe  in  the  river  Pa^olus.  Midas  did  fo, 
and  the  golden  virtue  went  from  him  into  the  river;  whence  itsfand  was  turn* 
ed  into  gold,   Ovid.  Met.  zi.  90. — 145.  ;    Hygin.  I9I. 

Cicero  reprefints  Silenus  as  teaching  Midas  certain  maxims  in  return  for 
his  difinliTion  ;  in  particular.  That  the  bcil  thing  for  man  was,  not  to  be  bom; 
and  the  next,  to  die  as  foon  as  pofllble,  Tufc.  quffl,  i.  48.  /Elian  relates  from 
Thcopompufi,  that  Silenus,  in  a  conference  with  Midas,  antong  other  things 
inft.rmed  him  of  another  continent,  or  new  world,  bevond  that  then  known, 
{t\a  rurtf  rw  xoa^w,)  of  immenfe  extent,  iii.  18.  which  fome  moderns  fuppofe 
to  have  been  America      See  Petizoniut  on  this  paflage. 

Virgil  introiiuccp  Silenus,  as  bound  by  two  boys,  with  the  affiftallce  of  the 
nymph  JEgU ;  and  finging  to  them  vcrl'cs,  in  which  he  defcribes  the  origia 
of  all  things,  according  to  the  do<51rine  of  Epicurus,  and  fubjoins,  various 
fables,  eel.  vi.  14. — adf.n.  Paufaoiab  lays,  that  the  old  fatyrs  were  called  Silbni, 
I.  23.    Silenus,  both  in  his  farm  and  fu^acity,  refcmbled  a  fatyr. 

BeGdet 
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•  .  Befides  the  defccndants  of  Jupiter  already  mentioned,  there 
were  a  great  many  others,  called  Heroes,  heroes ^  or  men 
who^  on  account  of  their  fuperior  merit,  were  thought  worthy 
of  being  ranked  among  the  gods. 

Jupiter  having  fallen  in  love  with  EUROPA,  the  daughter 
of  yigenory  king  of  Sidon  *,  to  gain  her  affeftion,  transformed 
himfelf  into  a  bull  of  wonderful  whitenefs,  and  while  Europa 
was  gathering  flowers  in  a  meadow  near  the  fea-fliore,  mingled 
with  her  father's  bullocks  ;  whence  he  is  called  Agemreus  jw 
yencusy  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  2.  89.  The  virgin,  attrafted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  bull,  and  encouraged  by  his  placid  afpe^t,  ap- 
proached, and  ventured  to  ftroke  him  with  her  hands.  She 
even  had  the  courage,  in  the  playfulnefs  of  youth,  to  get  on 
Ks  back.  The  god,  at  firft  putting  only  the  fole^  of  his  feet  in 
the  water,  then  by  little  and  little  going  farther,  carried  his  prize 
through  the  fea  to  Crete  f,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  840.  &ci  There  re- 
foming  his  real  form,  Jupiter  declared  his  paflion  5  and  Europk 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  MINOS,  SARPEDON,  and 
RIHADAMANTHUS,  Hygln.  178.  From  her  that  part  of 
the  world  is  faid  to  have  been  called,  which  ftill  bears  her 
name,  Horat.  od.  iii.  27.  75.*,  Herodot.  iv.  45. 

Europa  is  faid  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  carried  ofF  by 
Cretan  merchants,  i.  2.  After  her  amour  with  Jupiter,  (he 
married  AjlerhiSy  king  of  Crete,  who  having  no  children  of  his 
own,  adopted  her  fons  by  Jupiter ;  and  at  his  death  left  the 
crown  to  Minos,  the  eklelt  of  them,  Apollodor,  iii.  i.  3.  Minos, 
affifted  by  his  brother  Rhadamanthus^  drew  up  a  body  of  laws 
for  the  Cretans,  which  were  much  admired  for  their  juftice,  and 
fcrvcd  as  a  model  for  the  future  legiflators  of  Greece,  lb.  2.  j  Z)/- 
9dor.  iv.  60.  V.  78.  &  79.  After  death  they  were  both  thought 
to  have  been  conftituted  Judges  of  the  infernal  regions  together 
with  -ZEacus,  lb,  79.  Minos  is  mod  frequently  mentioned 
tinder  that  charadler ;  hence  called  Arbiter  Gortynius, 
Btat.  Tbeb  iv.  530.;  C;V.  Tufc.  i.  5.  &  41.  OJic,  i.  28.;  Virg. 
^ti.  vi.  432.  &  566.J  Horat,  od.  iv.  7.  21.  ii.  13.  22.  Mi- 
nos is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  of  the  Greeks  who  eftablifli- 

•  Whrncc  flic  in  called  SipSnis,  -iViV,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  252.  or  Sidonis, 
U,Met.  ii.  841. 

f  AgInor  fcnt  his  fons,  Phanix,  Cillx^  and  CaJmus^  in  queft  of  their  fiftcr, 
with  a  charoc  not  to  return  without  her.  They  therefore,  after  a  fiuitlcffl 
fearch,  fettled  in  different  places.  Cillx  gave  name  to  CilUiay  and  Fbanix  to 
Phtcn'uia;  whence  t!>e  Carthaginians,  as  having  come  from  Phceiicia,  were 
called  Porn  I,  Apullodor.  iii.  i. ;  Mygin.  178. ;  Serv,  in  Kifg,  JEn.  i.  302.  Hence 
4dtb  Carthage  is  called  Agtnor'u  urbs^  lb.  338.  &  Arcts  AgiMre^t^  5U.  i.  14.  xvii. 
301.  and  Hanoibali  Agcn^rtui  du&^r^  lb.  396. 

ed 
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cd  a  naval  power.  He  thus  reduced  under  his  power  the  Cycla- 
des,  and  moft  of  the  iflands  in  the  -ZEgcan  fea,  Thucydid.  i.  4. 
But  this  Minos,  the  hufband  of  Pafiphae,  is  faid  by  Dio- 
dorus  to  have  been  the  grandfon  of  the  former  Minos,  iv.  60. 

S.ARPEDON  having  in  vain  attempted  to  feize  the  fceptrc 
of  Minos,  fled  to  Caria,  where  he  buih  the  city  of  Miletus, 
Apollodor.  iii.  i.  2.  Sarpedon  became  king  of  Lycia,  HerodoU 
i.  173.  whence  his  fpear  is  called  Lycia  hast  a,  Ovid.  ep.  i. 
19.  He  af&fted  Priam  againil  the  Greeks,  and  was  flain  by 
Patroclus,  (h)id.  Met.  xiir.  255.  Virg.  /En.  i.  100.  x.  471. 
But  this  Sarpedon  is  alfo  thought  to  have  been  a  different  per- 
fon  from  the  former. 

^  ACUS  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  by  iEgin^,  the  daughter  of 
Asopus,  the  fon  of  Neptune.  He  became  king  of  an  ifland 
in  the  Saronic  gulph  \  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  JEglna 
from  his  mother.  It  was  anciently  called  Oenopia,  Ovid, 
Met,  vii.  473.  .ZEacus  is  called  Asop'Mesy  from  his  grandfa- 
ther, ib,  484.     His  fubje£ts   were   called   Myrmidones,  (a 

^uf/u,nH%f3  formica  J  ants  •,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  convert- 
ed into  armed  men  by  Jupiter,  at  the  defire  of  ^acus,  Hygi/i, 
52.  LaBant,  in  Stat.  Theb.  vii.  310.  or  rather  becaufe  the  in- 
habitants of  iEgina  refembled  thefe  animals  in  induftry,  Strab. 
viii.  375.;  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  954r)  which  name  was  afterwards 
given  to  the  foldiers  of  his  defcendant  Achilles,  Virg.  AEn.  ii, 
7.  and  to  the  Greeks  in  general,  lb.  252.  785.  xi.  403.  Ser- 
vius  fays,  tliey  were  fo  called  from  a  king  Myrmidon,  lb. 

-^cus  had  two  fons  by  the  nymph  Endeisy  the  daughter  of 
the  Centaur  Chiron,  Peleus,  the  father  of  Achilles,  and 
Telamon  the  father  of  Ajax.  He  had  a  third  called  Phocos, 
Ovid.  Met.  vii.  477.  by  one  of  the  Nereids,  whofe  fons  gave 
name  to  Phocis,  Faufjn.  ii.  29.  x.  1.  &  30.  He  was  llain  by 
his  brothers,  who  on  that  account  were  obliged  to  leave  iEginj, 
ib.     Telamon  became  king  of  Salamis,  and  Peleus  of  Theiraiy. 

Not  only  the  fons  and  grandfons  of  iEacus,  but  alfo  his 

defcendants,  were  called  i5v\CiD.iE,  Ovid.  Afet.  xiii.  33.;  Hero- 
dot.  V.  80.  Thus  Pyrrlius,  king  of  Epire,  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  56. 
Philip  or  Perfeus  of  M.icedon,  Virg.  j^n.  vi.  840. ;  Fropert,  iv. 
12.  30.;   Si/.  XV.  291.  and  even  his  foldiers,  Ovid.  Afet.  viii.  4. 

yEacu5,  on  account  of  his  jullice,  was  appointed  a  judge  in 

the  infernal  regions,  Horat.  cd.  ii.  13.  22.;  Ovid.  Ib.  187.  ;  Pro- 
pert,  iv.  II.  19.-,  Martial,  x.  5.  with  his  brothers  Minos  and 
Rhadamanthus.  After  his  death  he  was  worHiipped  with  divine 
honours,  Herodot.  v.  8(^.  The  Athenians  built  a  temple  to 
him,  lb.  and  before  the  battle  of  Salamis  th>:  Greeks  particu- 
larly invoked  his  afliftance,  lb.  viii.  64. 

3  C  The 
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The  other  dcfcendants  of  Jupiter  will  be  mentioned  herc^ 
after  in  the  hiftory  of  the  countries  where  they  fettled, 
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I.  NEFrUNE  (noo-w/wK,)  the  god  of  the  fea,  diflatisfied 
with  his  part  of  the  empire,  fee  p.  358.  confpired  with  the  o- 
ther  gods  to  dethrone  Jupiter  ;  but  his  attempt  was  fruftratcd, 
and  as  a  punifhment,  he  was  condemned  to  build  the  walls  of 
Troy,  fee  p.  372.  whence  thefc  walls  are  called  Maenia  Nepm 
tuniay  Propert.  iii.  9.  41.  and  the  city,  NhPTUNiA  Troja^ 
Virg,  /Efi,  ii.  625.  tfrbs  Neptuni,  Ov'uL  ep.  xiii.  129.  PeR- 
GAMEUS  LABOR,    ^tat.  Siiv.  iii.   I.  I16. 

Neptune  married  Annphitrite,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  by 
whom  he  had  TRITON,  jlpoUodor.  i.  4.  4.  who  became  a 
powerful  fea-god,  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  919.;  ^i^'g-  *^n-  i«  144«  & 
Scrv.  in  he.  the  attendant,  Stat.  Siiv.  iii.  3.82.  and  trumpeter  of 
Neptune,  ufing  a  (liell  inftead  of  a  trumpet,  ib.  vi.  171.;  Ovid. 
Met.  i.  333.  in  his  upper  parts  reembiiiig  a  man,  and  in  the 
lower,  a  filh,  ib.  x.  209.*,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  i.  28.  hence  called 
gcmitid  corpore  Triton,  ^tat.  Siiv.  iii.  2.  35,  fometimes  rc- 
prcfcntcd  as  riding  in  a  chariot,  OxvW.  ep.  vii.  50.  Other  fea- 
gods  were  alfo  called  Tritons,   Virg.  JEii.  v.  824. 

By  }  hdulce  Neptune  had  PRO'l  EUS,  who  is  faid  by  others 
to  bave  been  the  fon  of  Oceanus  and  Tethvs.  ProcCiis  obtain- 
ed from  Neptune  the  power  of  fortellinir  future  events,  and  of 
turning  Mnilcli  into  any  Ihapc,  Virg.  G.  iv.  387.  &c.i  Ovid. 
Met.  viii-  7'^o.;  Sll.  vii.  420.;  floret,  ep.  i.  i.  90.  Stit.  ii.  3. 
71.  fo  that  it  was  next  to  impofllble  to  bind  hirn,  ib.  hence 
Mtilntilicr  PrrJio^  for  a  cunning  or  fickle  perfon.  Proteus 
war*  the  keeper  of  Neptune's  fea-calves,  ( phoe.?^)  Virg.  G.  iv. 
'\o^.  which  Horace  calls  the  flock  of  Proteus,  od.  i.  2.  8. 
^)onK  make  Proteus  a  king  of  Egypt,  Herodot.  ii.  Ii2.;  Hygin. 
1 18.  rio(iorus  afcribes  the  origin  of  the  fable  concerning  his 
vcrrntility  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Egyptian  kings  having  the  fi- 
£:ur:^  o^  tliiferent  animals  painted  on  their  crowns,  i.  62. 
Some  r  A^  l.im  a  king  of  the  ifland  Carpathus  *,  whence  he  is 
C'.illccl  (Ja;  i'/.ri'[;;s  VAlbS,   Stat.  Aehdl.  \.  137. 

NFREIKS  alio-  "as  the  fon  of  Neptune  by  Cnfiaee\  Apol- 
loc^.or.  i.  7.  4  ;  but  others  make  him  the  fon  of  Pontus  and 
Ttvrn,  //'.  i.  2.  (>.  and  rtprefenthim  as  the  mod  ancient  of  the 
gcdi  5  hence  he  Ls  called  grandavus^  Virg.  G.  iv.  392. 

Nercus 
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Nereus  pofTeffed  the  fame  gift  of  prophecy  with  Proteus, 
Horat.  od.  i.  15.  5.  and  alfo  the  power  of  changing  his  form, 
Apollodor,  ii.  5.  1 1.  He  had  by  his  wife  Doris  fifty  daughters, 
called  Nereides^  fea-nymphs,    whofe  names  are  recorded,  Ib^ 

i.  2.  6. The  chief  were,  Thetis^  DotOy  Galatea^  Calypfo^ 

Pan6pe  or  Panopen^  MeVitey  &c.  Ih.  55*  V'lrg.  G.  iv.  338.  Mn. 
V.  825.  Ovid  calls  them  an  hundred  fifters,  Fajl,  vi.  499. 
Nereus  is  often  put  for  the  fea,  Virg.  EcL  vi.  35.;  Ovid,  Met. 
i.  187.  as  Neptune  is,  Lucret,  ii.  471.;  Plant.  Rud.  ii.  6.  2.; 
CatuJL   29.   3.  &  62.  2.  and  Amphitrite,  Ovid.  Met.  i.    13. 

Virgil  afcribes  a  trident  to  Nereus,  as  to  Neptune,  ^n. 

ii.  419* 

PHORCUS  was  another  fon  of  Neptune  by  the  nymph 
Thesea,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  v.  240.  or  of  Pontus  and  Terroy 
Apollodor.  i.  2.  6.  Phorcus  was  the  father  of  the  Gorgons  -M^•- 
dufa^  EuryUhy  and  Sthenoy  lb.  &  ii.  4.  3.  monftrous  females, 
having  fnakes  inflead  of  hair,  (crinita  colubrisy  Ovid.  Met.  vi. 
1 19.)  teeth  as  large  as  thofe  of  fwine,  brazen  hands  and  bra- 
zen wings,  Apollodor.  ii.  4.  3.  They  turned  thofe  who  looked 
at  them  into  ftone,  lb.  They  had  but  one  eye  among  them, 
which  they  ufed  alternately,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  775.;  Serv.  in 
Virg.  /En.  vi.  289.  They  are  called  Phorcydes^  Ovid.,  Met. 
iv.  775.  or  Phorcymdesy  lb.  v.  230.  The  inferior  fea-dcities 
are  called  Chorus  vel  exercilus  Phorciy  Virg.  iEn.  v.  8.  240.  & 
824.;  Plin.  xxxvi.  5. 

Another  fon  of  Neptune  was  Glaucus,  the  favourite  of 
Circe,  fee  p.  375.  whofe  figure  and  transformation  into  a  fea- 
god  we  have,  as  defcribcd  by  himfclf,  Ovtd.  Met.  xiii.  960.;  fee 
alfo  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  2.  36. 

One  of  the  conftant  attendants  of  Neptune  was  PALiBMOjj, 
the  fon  of  Athamas  and  Ino  or  Leucothea,  the  nurfe  of  Bac- 
chus, Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  15.;  Ovid.  FaJ}.  vi.  485.  hence  Inous 
Pallmon,  Virg.  /En.  v.  823.  ci.iled  by  the  komans  Portum- 
Nus,  the  god  who  prefided  over  harbours ;  and  his  mother, 
Matuta,  Ovid.  Faj).  vi.  485. — 545.   &c. 

Neptune  had  a  numerous  progeny  by  different  perfons,  A-- 
pcllodor.  i.  4.  4.-,  lb.  7.  4.  &c  g.  )^.  ^  2o.  &c.  Their  names 
are  recounted,  Hygin.  157. 

Neptune  is  reprcfented  with  a  trident  in  his  right  hand  and 
a  dolphin  in  his  left ;  one  of  his  feet  telling  on  part  of  a  (liip  ; 
his  afpedt  majeflic  and  ferene  :  fometimes  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  fea-horfes  with  a  Triton  on  each  fide,  Stat.  Achill.  \.  55.; 
^heb.  V.  706.     He  is  called  -^G-«us,   Virg.  /En.  iii.  74.  from 
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Mga^  2i  town  in  Euboea,  where  he  had  a  temple,  Homer.  H. 

V.  20. A  horfe  is  faid  to  have  fprung  from  a  rent  made  in 

a  rock  at  Athens  by  the  ftroke  of  Neptune's  trident,  Ovid. 
Met.  vi.  75.;  Firg.  G.  i.  12.  whence  that  animal  was  facre^ 
to  him  ;  or  becaufe  he  firft  taught  the  art  of  taming  horfes, 
Diodor.  V.  69.  whence  he  was  named  Itt/oc,  equejier^  or  JDo- 
tntUr  equorunty  as  Mefsapus,  his  fon,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  691. 
Neptune  was  called  by  the  Romans  Cons  us,  or  Neptunus 
Equester,  Liv.  i.  9.  at  whofe  feftival  (Confualia)  the  Sabine 
virgins  were  carried  off  by  the  Roman  youth  at  tlie  command 
of  Romulus,  lb.  Cs*  Strab.  v.  230. 

Neptune  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  earthquakes, 
whence  he  is  called  Ennosigjeus,  i.  e.  ierram  quatiens^  vel  /^r- 
nt  quajfator^  Juvenal,  x.  183.5  fee  Herodot.  vii.  129.-,  Diodor. 
XV.  49.  and  is  reprefented  as  overturning  tlie  foundations  of 
Troy,  Virg.  Mn.  ii.  610. 

• 

II.  PLUTO,  the  god  of  every  thing  below  the  furfacc  of  the 
earth;  was  called  alfo  DIS  ♦,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  127.  xii.  199, 
ORCUS  t,  Liv.  ix.  40.;  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  50.;  Herat,  od.  ii.  18. 
34.  (which  word  is  fometimes  alfo  put  for  the  infernal  regions, 
Virg.  ^ti.  ii.  398.)  and  Jupiter  Stygius,  lb.  iv.  638.  as 
.Proferpine,  the  wife  of  Pluto,  (domina  Ditis,  lb.  vi.  397.) 
*8  called  Juno  Inferna,  lb.  vi.  138. 

Pluto  is  faid  to  have  obtained  the  dominion  of  the  infernal 
regions,  from  his  being  the  firft  who  inftituted  funeral  obfe- 
quies,  Diodor.  v.  69. 

Pluto  is  reprefented  as  ftern,  gloomy,  inexorable,  and  ra- 
pacious, Horai.  od.  ii.  3.  24.  iii.  4.  74.  iv.  2.  23.  ii.  14.  6.  & 
18.  30.;  Virg,  G.  i.  277.  JEn.  vi.  127.  xii.  199.5  fo  alfo 
Proferpine,  Horat.  od,  i.  28.  20.  ii.  13.  21. 

Proferpine  is  fometimes  confounded  with  Hecate ^  the  daugh- 
ter of  JJhria  and  Perfesy  whofe    power  Hefiod  extols,  Theog. 

•  Pluto  i»  called  Dis,  ditu^  coiitradtd  for  dhety  rich  ^  as  among  the  Greekt 
nx«Ti>y  or  riAtfTCf,  flirrt,  {quia  recidant  crnia  in  tirrraXf  et  oriantur  a  territ^  Cic. 
JNat.  D.  ii.  26,  alitor  autcrti;  Dis,  quia  ainin<  dfvt  \  Quiiid^ilian.  i.  6.  34.) 
Bu,t  Piutui,  the  god  of  riches  was  corifidcrcd  as  dif!ertnt  from  Pluto  ;-~—8cc 
the  comedy  of  Ariilophancs,  called  Flutus, — Hyg^r.us  meniioM  a  Plutus,  the 
fon  of  Ceres  and  Jiifiin,  AJlrtn.  ii.  4.  '1  he  Greeks  called  both  the  inieinal 
regions  and  the  king  of  them,  '^Jcf,  li^deh.  '1  l.c  name  Pluto  is  fuppoled  to 
have  I  cen  of  later  origin. 

f  Thofc  who  protracted  life  longer  than  they  ought,  were  faid  Orcummnrari^ 
to  retard  or  keep  Piuto  waiting  for  them,  as  it  were  ;  Horat,  od.  iii.  a;.  jO.— 
Cum  0rc9  ratlonem  habere  Vtl  famre^  to  expofc  cnc's  lelf  to  the  danger  of  death, 
uhufbaDdmen  do  who  cultivate  apeftilcntial  foil,  altliuUj^h  fruitful,  Van.  de  n 
Rufi.  i.  4  3. ;  CfilumtlL  i.  3.  2. 
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411.  and  Virgil,  JEn*  vi.  247.  She  is  faid  by  fomc  to  hare 
been  the  mother  of  Medea,  and  to  have  firft  difcovered  the  pro** 
perties  of  poifonous  herbs,  which  ihe  taught  her  daughter, 
Diedor.  iv.  45. 

Albricus  reprefents  Pluto  as  fitting  on  a  throne  of  fulphut^ 
holding  a  fceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  binding  a  foul  witli 
his  left.  At  his  feet  was  the  three-headed  dog  CERBERUS^ 
and  near  hun  the  three  harpies,  Aelloy  Ocypetey  and  CeUnOi 
ravenous  birds  with  the  face  of  virgins.  From  this  throne  of 
fulphar  iifued  four  rivers,  called  Lethe^  CocytuSf  Phlegetbon^ 
and  Acheron;  and  near  them  was  the  lake  STYX,  which 
others  call  a  river.  On  the  left  hand  of  Pluto  fat  Proferpine^ 
with  a  duiky  and  terrible  countenance.  Near  him  were  the 
three  Furies,  Alelfo^  TifiplySnej  and  Megara^  having  their  headt 
covered  with  ferpents,  (holding  a  whip  in  their  right  hand, 
and  (hakes  in  their  left,  Virg,  JEn.  vi.  570.)j  alfo  the  thre^ 
Fates  or  Parca%  Clotho^  Lachefisf  and  AtropoSf  who  were  fup- 
pofed  to  determine  the  life  of  man  by  fpinning  ;  Clotho  held 
the  diflaflF,  Lachefis  fpan,  and  Atropos  cut  the  thread,  Albricm 
Je  imag.  D.  10.  Sometimes  all  the  three  Parc^  are  reprefent-* 
ed  as  employed  in  breaking  the  threads  ;  thus  Lucan,  fpeaking 
of  the  deftruftion  of  the  civil  wars,  Vix  operi  cun^a  dextrd  pro* 
per  ante  forores  fufficiunt ;   lajfant  rumpentes  Jiamina  Parca^  iii. 

But  Virgil's  dcfcription  of  the  infernal  regions  chiefly  merits 
our  attention. Before  the  veftibule,  or  in  the  firft  en- 
trance, he  places  griefs  cares,  difeafesy  old  age,  fear,  famine, 
%uantf  death,  labour,  jleep,  criminal  joys,  war,  the  Juries,  and 
difcord :  in  the  middle,  dreams,  neftling  among  the  leaves  of  a 
huge  fhady  elm-tree  :  in  the  gates.  Centaurs,  Scyllas,  Briareus, 
the  monjier  of  Lerna,  Chimara,  Gorgons,  Harpies,  and  the  three- 
bodied  Geryon,  From  hence  is  the  way  to  Acheron,  a  muddy 
ftream,  which  runs  into  Cocytus.  Here  Charon,  the  ferry- 
man of  hell,  plies  his  boat,  in  which  he  carries  departed  ghofts 
over  the  Stygian  lake.  The  (hades  of  fuch  as  have  not  received 
funeral  obfequies  are  obliged  to  wander  one  hundred  years  a- 
long  the  banks  before  they  are  permitted  to  pafs,  JEn.  vi.  273. 
— 330.  The  entrance  on  the  farther  fide  of  Styx  is  guarded  by 
the  dog  Cerberus,  lb.  &  Horat.  od.  iii.  11.  17.;  fee  alfo  Stat, 
Theb.  iv.  520.  &c.  Here  are  found  the  fouls  of  infants  :  then 
thofe  who  had  been  unjuftly  condemned ;  and  thofe  who, 
from  the  prefl'ure  of  misfortunes,  had  killed  themfelves.  No^ 
far  from  thence  are  the  mournful  plains,  poflefled  by  haplefs 
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lt)Vcrs  *,  and  ^  beyond  thefe,  the  refidcnce  of  brave  watriorsi 
who  had  fallen  in  battle,  A7r^.  ib,  417. — 485. 

Here  the  way  divides  into  two.  The  way  on  the  right  leads 
to  the  palace  of  Pluto  and  to  Elsjtumy  or  the  abode  of  the 
bleffed  ;  that  on  the  left,  to  Tartarus^  or  the  place  of  punifh- 
ment  for  the  wicked.  Tartarus  is  inclofed  with  a  triple  wall, 
and  furrounded  by  a  rapid  river  of  liquid  flame,  called  PhlegC" 
thon.  The  veftibule  or  entrance  is  guarded  by  the  fury  ^iftfh6^ 
ntj  and  a  dreadful  hydra  or  water- ferpent  with  fifty  black 
gaping  mouths,  Ih*,  540. — 580.  The  Sibyl  recounts  to  ^neas 
the  punifhment  of  the  Titans  and  giants,  and  others  confined 
in  this  place,  from  verfe  580.  to  628.  for  it  feems  no  pure  or 
virtuous  perfon  was  permitted  to  enter  it,  v.  563.  but  the  Sibyl 
feems  to  have  been  there  herfelf,  v.  565.  &  582.  &c. 

Virgil  mentions  but  flightly  the  palace  of  Pluto,  v.  630. 
He  defcribes  at  greater  length  the  joys  of  Elyfium  \  from  v. 
637.  to  703.  Through  Elyfium  ran  the  river  Lethe,  or  the 
river  of  forgetfulnefs.  By  drinking  of  it,  thofe  fouls  which  were 
dcftined  to  animate  new  bodies  forgot  what  had  pafled  while 
they  were  formerly  on  earth  :  For  Virgil  fuppofes,  according 
to  tfie  doflrine  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  fee  p.  1 4.  that  the  de- 
parted fouls  of  men,  after  enjoying  happinefs  in  Elyfium  for 
a  certain  number  of  years,  and  after  being  purified  from  the 
ftain  of  former  guilt,  were  fent  to  animate  new  bodies  upon 
earth.  Thus  the  poet,  by  a  happy  contrivance,  makes  An- 
chifes,  while  thefe  fouls  pafs  in  review  before  him,  foretell  to 
^neas  the  chara£ler  and  fortune  of  the  moft  illuftrious  men 
that  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Roman  (late,  lb,  from  v.  702. 
to  893. 

-^neas,  under  the  conduft  of  the  Sibyl,  entered  the  infernal 
regions,  by  the  cave  of  Avernus,  tb,  262.  and  returned  by  one 
of  the  two  gates  of  Somnus^  Sleep,  at  which  he  was  let  out 
by  Anchifes,  (portiique  emittit  cburnd.J  lb.  899. 

Virgil  appears  to  have  borrowed  this  dcfcription  of  the  in- 
fernal regions,  chiefly  from  Homer  and  Plato.  The  notion  of 
Dr  Warburton,  bifhop^  of  Glocefter,  that  it  is  only  a  poetical 
reprefentation  of  the  ceremonies,  anciently  obferved,  in  initia- 
ting a  perfon  into  the  myfteries  of  Ceres,  appears  to  be  ground- 
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THE  firft  king  of  Argos  was  INAGHUS,  who  gave  name 
to  the  river  Inachus^  Paufan.  ii.  15.  hence  put  for  the 
river,  Virg.  -/E//.  vii.  792.  one  of  the  largeft  in  Greece,  and 
therefore  called  Fluviorum  duEtor  AchivCtniy  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  1 1 8- 
Inachides  ripa^  for  Inachia^  its  banks,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  640.  Ho 
had  a  daughter,  called  lO  ;  who  being  beloved  by  Jupiter,  is 
faid  to  have  been  converted  by  him  into  a  cow,  V'trg.  JEn,  vii, 
790.  that  fhe  might  be  concealed  from  Juno  ;  but  Juno,  per- 
ceiving the  fraud,  aiked  her  as  a  prefent  from  Jupiter,  and 
having  obtained  her  requeft,  committed  her  to  the  charge  of 
Argus,  a  fhepherd,  who  had  an  hundred  eyes,  Ovid.  ii.  58, 
&c.  but  he  being  lulled  afleep  and  flain  by  Merbury,  Ovid.  Met. 
1.  625,  lo  was  driven,  by  a  fury  in  the  (hape  of  a  gad-bee» 
which  Juno  fent  to  torment  her,  into  Egypt.  Having  there 
"implored  the  aflillance  of  Jupiter,  fhe  was  reftored  to  her  pro- 
per (hape,  and  married  Osiris.  After  her  death  fhe  was  wor- 
ihipped  as  a  goddefs  by  the  Egyptians,  under  the  name  of  ISIS» 
Ovid.  Met.  ii.  588.  &c.  hence  lO  hos  ex  homine^  ex  hove  faBa 
DEA,  Id.  ^/>,  xiv.  85.  &c.  Inachus  is  fometimes  called  by  the 
poets,  the  father  of  /<?,  and  fhe  his  daughter  ;  Inachis,  -Idis, 
P roper t.  i.  5.  19.;  Ovid,  Met.  i.  611.  ep.  xiv.  105.  or  Itiachia 
Juvencay  Virg.  G.  iii.  153.  and  her  fon  Epaphu^,  InachIdes, 
'dity  Ovid.  Met.  i.  753.  by  which  name  Perfeus  is  called,  lb. 
iv.  720.  Inack)d(Sy  -arumy  Uie  Argives*,  Stat.  Theb.  ii.  345.  iii. 
366. 

The  fon  of  Inachus  was  called  Piioroneus,  whence  lo  is 
named  Phorowsy  -Idis,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  668.  and  the  matrons  of 
Arpos,  Phorbnea  Matresy  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  465.  Some  make 
Phorofieus  the  firft  king  ;  who  is  faid  firft  to  have  collefted  the 
inhabitants,  formerly  difperfcd,  into  one  city,  called  from  him 
Phoronjcum,  Paufan.  ii.  15. 

APIS,  -isy  V.  Adisy  the  fon  of  Phoroneus,  is  faid  to  have 
been  expelled  from  Argor>,  and  to  have  fled  into  Egypt,  where, 
on  account  of  his  uleful  difcoveries,  he  was  worfhipped  under 
the  figure  of  an  ox ;  hence  called  Niiiacum  pecusy  Stat.  Theb*. 

•  Herodotus  rnakcfi  lo  to  have  been  carried  rff  to  Egypt  by  fome  Phoenician 
mcrcbontfl;  and  fays  that  fume  Greeks  or  Cretans  in  revenge  csuricd  off 
Europa,  the  daughter  oi  the  King  of  Tyre,  i.  I.  ^  2. 
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ill.  478.  or,  as  fomc  fajr,  under  the  name  of  Oftrh  or  Bufiris. 
Augujlin.  xii.  i.  But  Diodorus  of  Sicily  gives  a  quite  different 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  worihip  of  Ifu  and  Qffn/,  i.  21. 
&  22. 

ARGOS,  the  grandfon  of  Phoroneus,  gave  name  to  the 
country,  Paufan.  ii.  16.  whence  the  Greeks  were  called  Ar- 
gIvi.     Strabo  thinks  that  this  name  was  applied  to  all  the 

Greeks  from  the  pre-eminence  of  the  city  Argps  at  that  time^ 

• •••      _  • 

TOl.  371. 

GELANOR  was  the  laft  of  the  defcendants  of  Inachus  that 
feigned  at  Argos.  After  him  DANAUS,  the  fon  of  Beius^ 
from  Egypt)  became  king,  Paufan.  ii.  16.  &  19.;  Herodot,  ii. 
pi.  Tii.  94.  from  whom  the  Greeks  were  called  DANA!  •. 

Danaus  had  fifty  daughters,  whom  he  had  promifed  in  mor- 
fiage  to  the  fifty  fons  of  his  brother  u£gyptus,  king  of  Egypt  { 
Wot  terrified  by  an  oracle,  that  he  was  to  be  killed  by  oAe  01 
bis  ions- in-law,  and  compelled  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  he 
charged  his  daughters  to  murder  their  hufbands  on  the  night 
of  the  nuptials ;  which  they  all  did,  except  one,  HYPER- 
MNESTRA,  who  prefcrved  her  hufband  LYNCEUS,  Paufan. 
ifc  19.5  Ovid.  ep.  14.5  Herat,  od.  iii.  ii.  22.  For  this  crime 
they  (Danaldes)  were  fuppofed  to  be  condemned  in  the  infer- 
nal regions  to  pour  water  for  ever  into  a  refTel  full  of  holesi 
Hygin.  168.;  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  %.  497.;  Horat.  od.  ih.  23. 
^c.' yljjiduie  repetunty  quas  perdant^  Bf/ldes  undas^  Ovid.  Met. 

iv.  463. They  were  called  Dana  ides  from  their  father, 

and  Beltdes  from  their  grandfather,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  462.  alfo 
htacKdes  from  their  great -great- grand  father  Inachus,  Ovid. 
Epif.  xiv.  23.  Danaus  and  ^gyptus,  the  fons  of  Belus,  were 
called  BeHd^  f nitres ^  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  291.;  fo  Lynceus,  the 
^andfon  of  Belus,  is  called  Belides,  Ovid.  ep.  xiv.  73.  and 
Paiamedesy  the  feventh  in  dcfccnt  from  Belus,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
JEn.  ii.  82.  The  daughters  of  Danaus  are  faid  by  Herodotus 
to  have  brought  from  Egypt  the  cuftom  of  initiation  into  the 
myfterics  of  Ceres,  ii.  171. 

Hypermneftra  was  brought  to  her  trial  by  Danaus  for  not 
obeying  his  commands,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  Argives, 
Paufan.  ii.  19.  on  which  account  fhe  dedicated  a  temple  to 
Diana,  under  the  name  of  Peitho^  or  perfuaCon,  Ih.  21.  near 

•  Thcv  tvere  formerly  called  PFXASGl,  Sira/-,  ▼.  p.  221.  from  TELASGUS, 
the  firft  kin^  of  Arcadia,  Paufan.  ii  14.  (who  firll  taujjht  the  inhabitants  to 
build  cottagen,  and  make  tunics  from  the  ikins  of  animals,  Li,  viii.  I.)  or  from 
their  wandering  thruugb  different  couutricf:,  (q.  HiUiryii^  cicoQix,)  Strab.  iS. 
&ix.  3;7. 
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which  temple  was  her  monument  and  that  of  Lynceus ;  for 
^hey  were  both  buried  in  the  fame  tomb,  lb.  In  Argos  was 
alfo  a  monument  of  the  fons  of  £gyptus>  where  their  heads 
were  buried,  which  the  Danaids  brought  to  their  father ;  for 
the  murder  was  committed  at  Lerna,  where  their  bodies  were 
left,  lb.  24.  Thefe  monuments  feem  to  have  been  erected  by 
Lynceus,  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Da- 
naus,  lb.  16.  Strabo  mentions  the  fepulchre  of  Danaus  as 
ilanding  in  the  middle  of  the  forum  of  Argos  in  his  time,  viii. 
i.  371.;  fo  Paufanias,  who  plac^  near  it  the  honorary  tomb 
'ra^o^  Kivoi)  of  thofe  Argives  mat  fell  in  the  war  againft 
i'roy,  ii.  20. 

ABA»^,  the  fpn  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermneftra  fucceeded, 
wrhcnce  Argos  is  called  Mantei  Argi,  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  164. 
ae  had  two  fons,  PROETUS  and  ACRISIUS,  (hence  called 
AbanfMaJy  who  contended  about  the  crown.  Proetus  got 
sofleffion  of  it  firft.  He  had  three  daughters  (Proefides)j  fomc 
ay  more,  who  having  prefumed  to  prefer  themfelves  to  Juno 
n  point  of  beauty,  were  by  her  affeAed  with  fuch  infanity 
hat  they  imagined  themfelves  to  be  cows,  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  48. 
Fhcy  were  cured  by  Melampusj  -^dis^  the  fon  of  Amythaon, 
)v/V/.  Met.  XV.  325.;  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  453.  by  the  application  of 
ielkbore,  from  whom  a  fpecies  of  that  drug  was  called  Me- 
.AMPODiuM,  PUn.  XXV.  5./  21. 

BELLEROPHON,  v.  -cntesy  the  fon  of  Glaucus^  and  grand- 
bn  of  Sisyphus,  Paufan.  ii.  4.  by  Eurymede,  Apollodor.  i.  9. 
|.  according  to  others,  the  fon  of  Neptune  and  Eurynome^ 
lygin.  157.  being  obliged  to  fly  from  Corinth  for  the  murder 
►f  Bellerus  (whence  his  name,  q.  Bt^^.^J^v/  ^onvq^  Belleri  irtter" 
\Elor)y  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Proetus.  The  wife  of  Proe- 
us,  called  Antan  or  Sienobaa^  fell  in  love  with  Bellerophon  j 
►ut  finding  him  treat  her  advances  with  difdain,  (he  accufed 
lim  to  her  hufband  of  attempts  on  her  virtue.  Proetus,  un- 
villing  to  violate  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  fent  him  to  lobcttcs^ 
he  king  of  Lycia,  his  wife's  father,  with  a  letter  defiring  him 
o  put  Bellerophon  to  death,  and  mentioning  the  caufe; 
vhence  letters  unfavourable  to  the  bearer  were  called  Letters  of 
lellerZphon.  lobates  did  not  himfelf  chufe  to  flay  Bellerophon, 
»ut  fent  him  on  various  expeditions,  in  which  he  thought  he 
null  neceflUrily  perifh ;  firll  againft  the  CHIMiERA,  a  dread- 
ul  monfter,  which  continually  vomited  flames,  Lucret.  v. 
>02.;  ^erv.  in  Virg,  ^n.  vi.  288.  vii.  785.;  Horat.  od.  ii.  17. 
3.  iv.  2.  16.  and  at  that  time  laid  wafte  the  country  of  Lycia, 
aving  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  middle  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail 
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of  a  fcrpcnt  or  a  dragon,  Ovid.  Met,  ix,  646.  Some  give  the 
Chimsera  three  heads,  ScfjoUaJl.  in  Horat,  i.  27.;  Palaephat. 
29.;  fo  Hygin.  57.  hence  called  triformis,  Horat,  i.  27.  24. 
TTiis  monitcr  Belkrophon  flew,  by  the  aid  of  a  winged  horfe, 
etlled  Pegafus^  which  he  received  from  Minerva,  Paufan.  ii.  4. 
hence  he  is  called  tetricus  domitor  Chimjerje,  Ovid.  Tri/l,  it* 
397.  He  was  next  fent  againft  the  Solymi^  and  then  againft 
die  Amazo:is^  Apollodor.  ii.  3.  both  of  whom  he  conquered^ 
Homer.  IL  vi.  155.  &c.  Upon  his  return  lobates  gave  him 
his  other  daughter  in  marriage.  Stenobada,  hearing  of  it, 
hanged  herfelf,  Hygin.  57.  Bellerophon,  elated  with  his  fuc- 
cefs,  tried  to  fly  to  heaven  on  Pegafus  ;  but  the  horfe  being 
ftung  by  an  ink&  (ajlrum)  fent  by  Jupiter,  threw  his  rider, 
i{orat.  od.  iv.  it.  26.  who  fell  to  the  earth  and  broke  his  limbs, 
on  the  Aleian  plains,  Ovid,  in  31  de,  257.  in  Cilicia,  near  the 
river  Py ramus,  StraL  xii.  55.  where  he  wandered  up  and 
down  during  tlie  reft  of  his  life  in  forrow  and  dejefiion.  Ho* 
mer.  II.  vi.  201.;  Cic.  Tufc.  iii.  26.  Pegafus,  however,  con- 
tinued his  flight  towards  heaven,  and  was  placed  among  the 
conftellations,  Hygin.  poet.  Ajlron.  ii.  18. 

Pegasus  was  fo  called  from  ^i^y^f,  a  fountain,  becaufe  pro- 
duced near  the  fprings  of  the  ocean.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  fon  of  Neptune  and  the  Gorgon  Medufa,  Hygin.  jiftron^, 
ii.  1 8.  or  to  have  fprung  from  the  blood  of  the  Gorgon  when 
flain  by  Perfcus,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  785.;  Strah.  viii.  379.  hence 
called  IMedus^.us  e<^us,  Ovid.  Fajh  v.  8.  and  Gorgoneus 
CABALLUS,  Juvenal,  iii.  118.  While  drinking  at  the  fountain 
Pirene  in  Corinth,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  caught  by  Bellero- 
phon. By  the  ftroke  of  his  lioof  againft  a  rock  he  is  faid  to 
have  produced  die  fountain  on  mount  Helicon  called  Hippo- 
CRENE,  (/Vtw  x^wjw,  equi  fons^)  Strab.  ib.;  Ovid.  Faft.  v.  7. 
Met.  v.  256.  or  Fons  Caballinus,  Perf.  Prol.  i.  hence  the 
Mufes  are  called  Pre  asides,  Ovid.  cp.  xv.  27. 

Bellerophon  is  faid  firft  to  have  taught  the  art  of  riding, 
Plin,  vii.  56.  hence  he  is  celebrated  for  his  flcill  in  horfeman- 
(hip,  Horat.  iii.  12.  7. 

PRQE'rUS,  being  attacked  by  Lis  brother  Acrifiusy  fled  to 
his  father-in-law  Johaies  Supported  by  him,  he  foon  returned 
widi  an  army.  A  batde  was  fought  with  equal  fuccefs,  and 
the  war  terminated  by  a  treaty.  Prcctus  got  Tiryns  and  the 
maritime  towns j  Acrifius  retained  Argo^i  and  die  inLnd  towns, 
Paufan.  ii.  25%  j  Apdlodor.  \\.  2. 

ACRISIUS 
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ACRISIUS  had  an  only  daughter,  called  DANAE.     Being 
forewarned  by  an  oracle  that  he  (houM  be  flain  by  his  grand- 
fon,  he  confined  Danae  in  a  ftrong  brazen  or  iron  tower  ♦, 
under  the  ftrifteft  guard.     But  Jupiter  procured  admiflion  to 
hsxy  according  to  the  fable,  by  converting  himfelf  into  a  fhowet 
of  gold,  and  entering  through  the  tiles,  Horat.  od.  iii.  16.  i. 
Danae  having  brought  forth  a  male  child,  afterwards  called 
PERSEUS,  (divite  nimboy  i.  e.  aurco  ortus^  Lucan.   ix.  659.) 
was  put  into  a  cheft  with  her  fon,  and  thrown  into  the  fea. 
By  the  direftion  of  Jupiter  fhe  was  driven  on  the  ifland  Seri- 
phus.     Being  taken   up  by  fifhermen,  (Strabo  fays  by  Diftes, 
X.  487. »  fo  ApoUodorus,  ii.  4.  i.),  (he  was  brought  to  Polydec- 
tesy  the  king  of  the  ifland.     There  her  fon  was  educated  by  ' 
Diftys,  the  king's  brother.     When  Perfcus  grew  up,  the  king 
propofed  marrying  his  mother ;  and  tipon  her  rejefting  his 
propofal,  he  determined  to  ufe  violence,  Strab,  ib.     But  being 
afraid  of  Perfeus,  and  wifhing  to  remove  him  out  of  the  way^ 
he  fent  him  into  Africa  to  fetch  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Afe^ 
du/a,  a  female  monfter   with   fnakes   inftead  of  hair,  which 
turned  every  one  that  looked   at  her  face  into  ftone,  Ovid. 
Met.  vr.Jin.:  Lucan.  ix.  65.  2.;   Serv.  in  Virg.   ^n.  vi.  289. 
not  doubting  but  he  would  perifh  in  the  attempt.     But  Per- 
feus   proved    fuccefsful   by  the  affiftance  of  Minerva,    Pau^* 
fan.  ii.   21.  from  whom  he  received  a  brazen  fhield,  which 
reflcfted  the  image  of  objefts,  like  a  looking  glafs,  Lucan.  ix. 
669. :  he  alfo  received  various  gifts  from  the  other  gods  ;  from 
Vulcan,  a  fcimitar  of  adamant ;  from  Mercury,  winged  ihoes, 
called  talariay  and  a  helmet  which  rendered  him  invifible,  &c, 
Hygin.  Poet.  Aflron.  ii.  1 2.     Some  fay,  tliat  he  received  alfo  a 
faulchion  or  fcimitar,  or  crooked  fvvord  (HARPE)y  from  Mer- 
cury, Apollodor.  ii.  4.  2.  who  had   flain   with  it   the  hundred- 
eyed   Argus,  Lucan.  ix.  664.;  Ovid.  Met.  v.  69.  hence  called 
harpe  Cyllenisj  Ib.  &  Lucan.  ib.  662. 

MEDUSA  was  the  daughter  of  Phorcus  by  the  nymph  C^- 
tho.^  whom  Neptune  having  viplited  in  the  temple  of  Pallas, 
that  goddefs  turned  her  hair  into  fnakes,  Ovid.  Ep.  xix.  134. 
Met.  iv.  800.  whence  Phrtynis^  -uiisy  is  put  for  Medufa'g 
head.  Id.  Met.  v.  230. 

•    Turns  abenea^  Horat.  od.  iii.  l6.  f.  ;   Ovid.   Amor.    ii.  I9.  27.     Tbalamtts 

fiJX9  firrcque  perennit^    lb.    iii.  4.    2.^  ffenata  domus,)   Propert.  ii.  20.  12.   (Mrat9 

Danat  circufhdata  mtiro^)  Id.  ii.  32.  59.  or  in  a  fubt,crrancous  cavern   lined  with 

brafs    or    iron,    Paufan.   iii.   23.  Sophud.   y^w/iVr.  935.  perhaps  below  the  tower; 

guarded  by  watchful  Ao^%\  (vigllum  ca^um  trijUs  excit:af)  Horat.  ib. 
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After  this  Perfeus  went  into  !£thiopia,  where  he  freed  An- 
dromeda, the  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  of  that  country, 
ixom  a  fca-monfter,  commonly  called  a  whale,  (cetos  v.  cetus^) 
to  which  Ihe  was  expofed.  Her  mother  Ca£t6pe^  v.  "fein^  or 
Cajftepeioy  had  provoked  the  fea-nymphs  by  preferring  her  own 
beauty  to  theirs ;  on  which  account  Neptune,  taking  part  in 
their  quarrel,  fent  a  deluee  and  a  whale  on  the  country.  The 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  being  confulted  about  the  means  Df 
removing  that  calamity,  ordered  Andromeda  to  be  expofed  to 
the  monfter.  This  Cepheus  was  forced  by  his  fubjefls  to 
fubmit  to  \  and  bound  his  daughter  with  a  chain  to  a  rock. 
Perfeus,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  flew  the  monfter, 
and  loofed  Andromeda,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  663. — 753.  Some  fay 
that  he  turned  the  monfter  into  ftone  by  prefenting  the  head 
of  Medufa.  Perfeus,  as  a  recompence,  received  Andromeda 
in  marriage.  Phineus,  the  brother  of  Cepheus^  to  whom  (he 
had  been  formerly  betrothed,  confpiring  againft  the  life  of 
Perfeus,  was  turned  into  ftone,  Apollodor.  ii.  4.  3.5  Hygiti, 
64.  &  Ajtr.  ii.  II.  &  12.  with  a  great  many  of  his  compa- 
nions, Ovid.  Met.  v.  I. — 236. 

Pliny  fays  it  was  at  Joppe^  a  maritime  town  in  Phoenicia, 
that  Andromeda  was  expofed,  v.  '^i.f.  34^5  fo  Mela,  i.  11. •, 
.Strabo,  xvi.  759.  Jofephus  relates  that  part  of  her  chains  ex- 
iiled  in  his  time,  de  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  29. 

Perfeus, -upon  his  return  to  Seriphus,  finding  that  Polydec- 
tes  continued  to  moieft  his  mother  by  his  importunity,  turned 
him  into  a  ftone  by  ftiewing  to  him  the  head  of  Medufa,  toge- 
ther with  a  number  of  Seriphians,  Id.  x.  487.  and  placed 
Diftys  on  the  throne,  Apollodor.  ii.  4.  $  3.  The  moft  extrava- 
gant fables  are  recorded  about  the  effefts  of  this  head  ;  as  the 
turning  of  Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania,  into  a  mountain,  Ovid. 
Met.  iv.  632. — 662.  &c.  The  winged  horfe  Pegafus  fprung 
from  the  blood  of  Medufa  ;  and  from  the  drops  which  feH 
from  it  as  Perfeus  flew  through  the  air  over  Lybia,  fprung 
thofe  ferpents  which  have  fmce  infefted  that  country,  Lucan. 
ix.  696.  &c.-,  Ovid,  Met.  iv.  617.  According  to  agreement 
Perfeus  gave  the  Gorgon's  head  to  Minerva,  Lucan.  ix.  666. 
who  placed  it  in  her  agis  or  ftiield,  Ih.  658. 

After  performirg  thefe  and  other  exploits,  Perfeus  returned 
to  Peloponiiefus  with  his  wife  and  mother,  to  fee  his  grand- 
father Acrifius.  But  Acrifius,  ftill  afraid  of  the  oracle,  had  left 
Argos  and  gone  to  Larifla  in  Thefl"aly,  the  king  of  which,  Teu- 
tamias,  wat>  about  to  celebrate  funeral  games  in  honour  of  his 
father.     This  having  been  publiflied  through  the  neighbouring 
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dates,  Perfcus  went  thither  to  contend.  Here  he  happened  to 
kill  Acriftusy  who  was  prefent,  without  intention,  by  an  acci- 
dental (Iroke  of  the  difcus  or  quoit,  ApoUodor.  ii.  4.  4.  of  which 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  inventor,  Paufan.  ii.  16.  Hyginus 
makes  this  to  have  happened  in  Serlphus,  at  the  funeral  games 
of  Polydeftes  \  who,  he  fays,  c.  63.  died  a  natural  death ;  but 
agrees  with  the  common  account,  c.  64.  In  fhort,  all  the  in- 
credible adventures  of  Perfcus,  although  often  alluded  to  by 
the  poets,  and  therefore  neceffary  to  be  known,  are  differently 
rcprefented  by  different  authors. 

Unwilling  to  return  to  Argos  after  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, Perfeus  exchanged  his  kingdom  with  his  coufin  Mega- 
penthes,  the  fon  of  Proetus,  for  Uiat  of  Tiryns  and  the  mari- 
time towns. 

Perfeus  afterwards  built  MYCENiE,  and  made  it  the  feat 
of  his  government,  Paufan.  ibuL\  Strab,  viii.  377.;  Apollo^ 
dor.  lb.  Perfeus  reigned  here  for  feveral  years.  After  his 
death  he  was  tranflated  into  a  conftellation,  Hygin.  AJlr,  ii.  I  a* 
as  likewife  were  Andromeda,  Cepheus,  and  Cafliopeia,  3.  1 1.; 
C/V.  Nat,  D,  ii.  43.  hence  Pater  Andromedes  is  put  for  Cc^ 
pheus,  Horat.  od,  iii.  9.  17.  Perfeus  is  called  AcrisioniXdes, 
from  his  grandfather  Acrifius,  Ovid.  Met.  v.  70.  Abantiades, 
from  Abas  his  great-grandfather,  lb.  iv.  673.  and  Inachides, 
from  his  great-great-grandfather  Inachus,  lb.  720.  zndaurigina 
frater  Paiiadis^  from  the  circumftances  of  his  birth,  lb.  v.  250. 

Perfeus  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Sthenelus,  and  he  by 
Edrystheus,  both  of  whom  alfo  ruled  over  Argos,  Strab.  viii. 

377-  ^ 

The  defcendants  of  Perfeus  were  called  Persid^,  Thucydid. 

I.  9.     Perfeus  is  called  Acrifiom^des^  as  being  the  grandfon  of 

Acrifius,  Ovid.  Alet.  v.  69.  heros  Danaeius,  Ovid.  Met.  v.  i.  and 

Abantiades,  as  being  the  great-grandfon  of  Abas,  Ovid.  Met. 

V.  138.  iv.  767.  which  is  joined  as  an  epithet  to  Acrifius,  iJ. 

iv.  607.  and  alfo  put  for  Bellerophon,  Id.  Amor,  iii.  12.  24. 

From  Perses,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Perfeus  by  Andromeda,  whom 

he  left  with  Cepheus,  the  ancient  kings  of  Perfia  are  faid  to 

have  been  dcfcended,  Apollodor.  ii.  4.  9. 

Perfeus  was  the  grandfather  of  Hercules,  both  by  the  father's 

and  mother's  fide  ;    Eledryon,    the  father   of  Alcmsena,    the 

mother  of  Hercules,  and  Alcteus,  the  father  of  Amphytryon, 

the  fuppofed  father  of  Hercules,  being  die  fons  of  Perfeus. 

Hercules. 
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Hercules. 

There  are  faid  to  have  been  fcvcral  heroes  of  the  name  of 
Hercules.     Cicero  recounts  fix,  Nat.  D,  iii.  i6. 

The  wife  of  Sthenelus  was  big  with  Euryftheus,  and  Alc- 
msena  with  Hercules,  at  the  fame  time.  Jupiter  ordained  that 
whichfoever  of  the  two  children  was  born  firft,  (hould  rule  o- 
ver  the  other.  By  the  influence  of  Juno,  Euryftheus  was 
bom  firft,  and  two  months  before  the  time.  Thus  Hercules 
became  fubjeft  to  him.  Hence  the  Twelve  Labours,  which 
Euryftheus  (called  Stheneleius  hostis,  fc.  Hcrculis,  Ovid,  ep, 
ix.  25.)  is  faid  to  have  impofed  upon  him. 

Juno,  (called  noverca  Herculis,  Ovid.  ep.  ix.  8.)  wiOiing 
to  deftroy  this  hero  in  his  cradle,  fent  two  fnakes  to  kill  him ; 
but  Hercules  fqueezed  them  to  death  with  his  hands,  Ovid,  epifi. 
ix.  21.;  Plaut.  Amphit.  v.  I.  55.  This  hatred  of  Juno  follow- 
ed Hercules  through  life.  But  her  endeavours  to  crufh  him, 
o'nly  ferved  to  render  him  more  illuftrious,  {premendo  fuftulit^) 
Ovid.  ep.  ix.  II. 

Hercules,  when  a  young  man,  is  faid  to  have  been  accofted 
in  a  foHtary  place  by  Virtue  and  Pleafurcy  under  female  forms, 
who  both  tried  by  every  argument  to  gain  the  preference  in  his 
affeftions.  Hercules,  after  ferious  refledl.ion,  chofe  Virtue. 
This  fable  Socrates  is  faid  to  have  borrowed  from  the  philofo- 
pher  Prodicusy  a  native  of  the  ifland  Cos,  Xenophon.  Memo^ 
rahil.  ii.  21.  whence  Cicero  calls  it  Hercules  Prodicius,  Off. 
i.  32.  and  Xenopiiontius,  v.  -Tbus,  Fam.  v.  12. 

The  twelve  labours  (at  hi  ay  laboresy  certaminciy  v.  prxmia^J 
impofed  on  Hercules  by  Euryftheus  were,  i.  He  flew  a  large  lion 
in  the  Nemxan  wood,  and  afterwards  wore  his  (kin  for  a  co- 
vering, Virg.  ^n.y'iVi.  295.;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  2.  50.;   Hygin.  30.; 

Apollodor.  ii.  5. 2.  He  killed  a  water-fnake  (HYDRA  WEx- 

cetra)  of  immenfe  fize,  in  the  lake  Lerna,  having  feven  heads, 
fome  fay  fifty,  feme  an  hundred  ;  M'^hea  one  of  the  heads  was 
cut  off,  others  fprang  up  its  place,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  \\.  287. 
At  laft  Hercules  difpatched  this  monfter  by  the  application  of  fire, 
Laflatit.  in  Stat.  ii.  377.     He  dipt  his  arrows  in  its  gall,  which 

rendered  the  wounds  they  inflidled  incurable  : 3.  He  caught 

or  flew  the  huge  boar  of  Erymanthus,  in  Arcadia,  Ovid.  ep.  ix. 
87.        ■  4,  Alio  the  brazen-footed  ftag  or  hind,  on  mount  Mx- 

nalus 5.  He  (hot  with  his  arrows,  or  drove  away  with  the 

{bna^  of  timbrils,  the  birds  called  Stymphaltdesy  which  fed  on 

human 
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human  flefh,  Pauf.  viii.  22.-,  Strab.wiiu  371.  6,  Heclcan- 
fcd  in  one  day  the  (tables  of  j^ugias  or  Augeas^  in  which  3000 
oxen  had  flood  for  many  years  without  being  cleaned,  by 
turning  the  courfe  of  the  river  Alpheus,  or,  as  others  fay,  of 

the  Peneus. 7.  He  brought  alive  to  Mycenae,  a  wild  bull, 

which  laid  wafte  the  ifland  of  Crete  j  or,  as  others  fay,  the 
bull  of  which  Pafiphae  was  enamoured,  Hygirt,  30.  j  Diodor.  iv. 
14.  ■  8.  He  flew  Diomedes,  king  of  Thrace,  and  his  four 
horfes  or  mares,  which  that  tyrant  fed  on  human  fleih,  (qui 
dope  pavit  equasy)  Ovid.  ep.  ix,  67.  &  89.;  Diodor.  iv.  15. 
9.  He  flew  the  three-bodied  Geryon  or  Geryones,  king 

of  Gades,  and  carried  ofli^  his  cattle,  Ovid,  ep.  ix.  91. 10. 

He  conquered  the  AMAZONS,  female  warriors  who  lived 
near  the  Euxine  fea  on  the  river  Thermodon,  and  took  from 
their  queen  Hippolyte  a  beautiful  girdle,  Hygln,  ib,  \  Diodor,  iv. 

16.-- II-  He  killed  the  dragon  that  kept  the  golden  apples 

of  the  garden  of  the  Hefperidesj  near  mount  Atlas  in  Africa  \ 
hence  called  Sorores  Afr^,  Juvenal,  v.  152.  and  brought 
the  apples  to  Euryflheus. 12.  He  dragged  the  three-head- 
ed dog,  Cerberus,  from  the  infernal  regions,  Ovid,  Met,  vii. 
410.  ep.  ix.93.;  Virg,  JEn.  vi.  396. 

Hercules  performed  feveral  other  exploits  (parerga)  befides 
thofe  billed  his  Twelve  Labours.  He  flew  the  giant  Antaeus  in 
Lybia^  the  fon  of  Neptune  and  Terra^  who  when  tired,  was 
always  refrefhed  when  he  couched  his  mother  earth  \  but  Her- 
cules perceiving  this,  killed  him  by  raifing  him  from  the 
ground,  and  fqueezing  him  to  his  breaft,  Ovid,  ep.  ix.  7 1  i&c.^ 
Lucan,  iv.  590.  &C.5  Juvenal,  iii.  89. 

Hercules  alfo  flew  the  giants  Alhion  and  Borgiosy  in  Gallia  Nar- 
honenfis,  Mel.  ii.  5.  and  Buslris,  the  fon  of  Neptune,  and  king  of 
Egypt,  who  ufed  to  facrifice  his  guefls  to  his  gods  ;  hence  called 
illaudatuSf  infamous,  by  Virgil,  G,  iii.  5.  and  his  altars  ;w/;;//^/, 
cruel,  Stat.  Theh.  xii.  154.     He  ftrangled  the  robber  Cacus, 

who  fpit  fire,  Serv,  in  Virg.y\\\,  193.;  Liv.  i.  7. He  fhot 

the  eagle  which  devoured  the  heart  of  Prometheus. r-He  de- 
livered Heftoney  the  daughter  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  from 
a  whale  to  which  fhe  was  expofed.  This  whale  was  fent  to 
infeft  Troy,  by  Neptune,  becaufe  Laomedon  defrauded  that 
god  and  Apollo  of  the  hire  which  he  promifed  them  for  aflift- 
ing  him  to  build  the  walls  of  that  city,  Diodor,  iv.  42.;  Ovid, 
met,  xi.  202.  &c.',  Horat,  od,  iii.  3.  21.  to  which  Virgil  alludes, 
G,  i.  502.;  So  Dido,  JEn.  iv.  542.  and  the  Harpies,  in  calling 
the  Trojan§  Laomedontiada,  lb.  iii.  248.  Hercules  and'Tela- 
mon,  in  their  way  to  Colchis  with  Jafon,  happening  to  come 
to  Troy,  flew  the  whale.     When  Laomedon  refufed  to  give 
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up  to  him  Hefione,  according  to  agreement,  tlercules  took 
Troy,  flew  Laomedon,  beftowcd  the  kingdom  on  his  infant 
fon  Podarces^  afterwards  called  Priamus,  from  his  being  ran- 
fomed,  (jt-fo  tm  Trfiaa^at.)  and  gave  Hefione  in  marriage  to 
Tel^mott^  king  of  Salamis,  the  firft  that  mounted  the  m^H  ; 
who  had  by  her  Tcucer  and  Ajix,  Hygin»  3 1.  &  89.;  Serv.  in 
Virg.  JEn,  1.  613.;  Ovid,  Met.  xi.  21 1. — 217. 

Hercules  freed  Thefeus  from  the  prifon  of  Aidoneus,  king 
of  the  MolofTi,  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  when  he  went 
with  Pirithbus,  to  carry  off  the  wife  or  daughter  of  that  king, 
JElian.  iv.  5.  Some  fay  that  Pirithous  was  given  up  to  be  de- 
voured by  Moloffian  dogs.  The  circumflanccs  of  this  ftory 
are  thought  to  have  given  rife  to  the  fable  of  thefe  two  heroes 
going  down  to  hell  to  carry  off  Proferpine  ;  fee  Perizonius  on 
^lian, 

Hercules  affifted  Jupiter  in  his  war  againft  the  giants,  Dip-' 
dor,  iv.  15.  and  is  reprefented  as  triumphing  on  this  account, 
S/7,  xvii.  654.  At  the  defire  of  Atlas  he  is  faid  to  have  fup- 
ported  heaven  on  his  (boulders,  Albric,  22.;  Ovid.  ep.  ix.  17. 
&  58.  Having  over-run  the  greateft  part  of  Africa  and  clear- 
ed it  of  wild  hearts,  he  paffcd  over  into  Spain  j  and  having 
fubdued  it,  he  fixed  two  pillars  or  mountains,  one  on  each  fide 
of  the  Straits,  called  Abyla  and  Calpe.  Some  fay,  that  former- 
ly the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  were  disjoined ';  and  that 
Hercules  made  a  communication  between  them  by  digging 
through  the  Straits,  Dicdor,  iv.  18. 

Hercules  fubdued  and  extirpated  the  Centaurs,  a  people  in 
Theflaly  near  mount  Pclion,  half  men  and  half  horfes,  Ovid, 
ep,  ix.  99.  faid  to  have  been  produced  by  Ixion,  a  king  of  that 
country,  on  a  cloud,  C;V.  Nat,  D.  iii.  20.  hence  called  Nubi- 
GEN-ffi  et  BIMEMDRES,   Virg,  ^n,  viii.  293. 

Hercules  had  fcveral  wives.  His  firft  was  MEGAJRAy  the 
daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Thebes.  Lycus,  the  fon  of  Nep- 
tune, having  offered  violence  to  Mcg'ara  in  the  abfence  of 
Hercules,  was  (lain  by  that  hero.  But  Juno,  offended  at  this 
murder,  rendered  Hercules  delirious ;  and  in  a  fit  of  madnefs 
he  flew  both  Mej^ara  and  her  fons,  fuppofing  them  to  be  the 
children  of  Euryfthcus,  Setiec,  Here,  fur.  He  is  faid  to  have 
been  aflflifled  with  this  infanity  by  Juno,  for  having  refufed  to 
obey  the  commands  of  Euryftneus.  When  he  recovered  the 
ufe  of  his  reafon  he  confultcd  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was 
told  that  he  mull  fubmit  to  the  will  of  that  prince  for  twelve 
years,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  Jupiter,  Apollodor,  ii.  4. 

12. Hyginus  relates  that  Hercules,  provoked  bccaufe  the 
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oracle  would  not  return  any  refponfe,  carried  off  tKc  tripod, 
Fab.  32.     A  confli£l  enfued  between  Apollo  and  him  concern- 
ing it,  Paufan.  iii.  ai.  but  they  were  pacified  by  the  other 
gods,  Id,  X.  13.     Hercules  however,  on  this  account,  was  ad- 
Judged  to  ferve  Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia,  for  three  years, 
and  was  condufted  thither  by  Mercury,  Hygtn.  ib.     By  her  he 
had  a  fon,  called  Lamus,  Ovid,  ep,  ix.  54.  hence  fhe  is  called 
Lydia  conjux  /imphitryoniuda,  Stat.  Theb.  x.  646.     To  pleaftJ 
Omphiile,  Hercules  is  reprefented  as  fpinning  among  her  hand- 
maids, while  (he  covers  herfelf  in  his  lion's  Ikin,  takes  up  his 
club,  and  often  ftrikes  him  with  her  fandals,  for  the  aukward 
manner  in  which  he  held  the  diftaff,  Terent.  Eun,  v.  8.  3.;  0- 
vid.  Fafl.  ii.  305.  &c.  ep,  ix.  57.  &  73.  &c.;  Propert,  iii.  ir. 
17.     But  others  fay  that  Hercules  was  reduced  to  tliis  fervi- 
tude  for  having  flain  Iphitus^  the  fon  of  Eurytusj  king  of  -/B- 
cba/iaf   a   town  in   Laconia.     This   Eurytus  had  a  beautiful 
daughter,  called  Iole,  fEurytis,  -Idis^  Ovid.  ep.  ix.  133.)  whom 
ht  promifed  to  give  in  marriage  to  the  perfon  who  fhould  van- 
quifh  him  and  his  fons  in  (hooting  the  arrow.     Hercules  did 
fo ;   but   Eurytus,  notwithftanding,  refufed  to  give  him  his 
daughter,  alledging   as  an   excufe   his  apprehenfion   left  fhc 
Ihould  fhare  the  fate  of  Megara.     On  this  account  Hercules 
being  a  fecond  time  deprived  of  his  reafon,  is  faid  to  have 
flain  IpAltiiSf  although  he  was  the  only  perfon  of  the  family 
that  urged  his  father  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  Diodor,  iv.  31.;   . 
Apollodor,  ii.  6,\  Homer,  Odyfs,  xxi.  prjpe  init*     But  mytliolo- 
gifts  differ  about  this,  as  well  as  about  other  particulars  con- 
cerning Hercules. 

When  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  would  not  perform  to  Hercu- 
les the  ufual  expiatory  ceremonies  for  this  murder,  Apolhdor. 
ii.  6.  or  for  that  of  Mcgara,  Hygin.  31.  Hercules  flew  him 
and  his  fons,  Ib,  except  Neftor,  who  was  then  in  Troy,  Ib, 
10.  -^lian  fays,  th^t  Hercules  fpared  him,  and  gave  him  his 
father's  kingdom,  iv.  5.  only,  however,  according  to  Paula- 
nias,  as  a  depofit  or  truft,  ii.  1 8.  Ovid  makes  Neltor  fpeak 
of  Hercules  as  an  enemy,  Met,  xii.  548.  &c» 

The  moft  noted  wife  of  Hercules  was  DEJANIRA,  the 
daughter  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon  in  Jitolia,  wnence  (l.c 
is  called  Cai.tdonis,  -idis,  Ovid,  Met.  ix.  1 12.  Among  her 
numerous  fuitors  was  Achelous,  the  fon  of  Oceanus  and 
Terra,  or  Techys,  god  of  the  river  of  that  name,  who  fought 
with  Hercules  on  her  account,  Paufan,  iii.  18.  vi.  19.  Being 
inferior  in  the  conteft,  he  changed  himfelf  firft  iiuo  a  fiiake, 
and  then  into  a  bull,     Hercules  broke  off  one  of  his  horns ; 
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hence  Achelous  is  faid  to  be  Hercuhd  turpaius  gymnadi  (i.  «# 
exercitio)  vultus  jlmnisy  Stat.  Theb,  iv.  io6.  which  the  Naiades 
or  river  nymphs  filled  with  apples  and  flowers,  and  conle^ 
crated  it  to  the  goddefs  of  plenty,  Ovid,  Met,  ix.  88.  hence 
called  Cornucopia,  v,  -ije,  in  one  word  or  two.  But  Ovid, 
in  another  place,  makes  this  the  horn  which  fell  from  the  goat 
Amaltheay  Faft.  v.  119.  &c.  Strabo  explains  this  fable  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  Hercules,  to  gratify  his  father-in-law,  confined 
the  river  within  its  banks  by  mounds,  and  cutting  canals,  and 
thus  produced  plenty  in  the  country,  x. /.  459.;  fo  Diodorus, 

iv.  35-  . 

Hercules  being  once  on  a  journey  with  Dejanira,  was  ftopt 
by  the  river  Evenus,  then  fwollen  with  rain.  The  centaur 
NESSUS  accofted  him,  anxious  about  his  wife,  and  ofl^cred 
to  convey  her  fafe  to  the  oppofite  bank.  Hercules  entrufted 
her  to  his  charge,  and  followed  himfelf  by  fwimming.  But 
when  he  reached  the  oppofite  bank,  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
cries  of  his  wife,  whom  NefTus  attempted  to  carry  off.  Her- 
cules (hot  an  arrow,  and  mortally  wounded  him.  Nefilis,  ex- 
piring, gave  Dejanira  his  tunic,  befmeared  with  blood  and  in- 
fefted  with  poilon,  telling  her  it  had  the  power  of  reclaiming 
a  hufband  from  unlawful  amours,  Ovid,  it.  100. — 133.  ep, 
ix.  141.  &  161.  Diodorus  afcribes  this  virtue  to  a  philtre 
which  NefTus  g:ivc  her,  iv.  36. 

Some  time  after  Hercules,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  Eurytus 
for  refufing  him  his  daughter  lo/e^  took  ^Echalia  by  florm, 
killed  Eurytus  with  his  foi)s,  and  carried  off  I^le,  She  ac- 
companied him  to  mount  Oetay  where  he  was  going  to  offer 
a  foiemn  facrilice  to  Jupiter.  Having  failed  to  provide  a  pro- 
.  per  drefs  for  that  fervice,  ]i<^  difpatched  his  fervant  Lichas  to 
afk  one  from  Dejanira.  blie,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  fent  the 
poifoned  robe  which  ihe  liad  received  from  Neffus.  Hercules 
having  put  it  on,  was  inilantly  fcized  with  an  incurable  dif- 
cafc.  'i  he  tunic  fluck  to  his  fkin  fo  that  it  was  impoffible  to 
pull  it  off.  At  lall,  unable  to  endure  the  racking  pain  which 
confumcd  him,  Stat.  1  hel\  xi,  234.  he  caufed'a  funeral  pile 
to  be  creeled  ;  and  fpreading  over  it  the  (kin  of  the  Nemsean 
lion,  he  laid  himfelf  upon  it  as  on  a  couch,  leaning  his  head  on 
his  club,  and  then  ordered  the  pile  to  be  fet  oh  fire.  Philoc' 
fetes y  the  fon  of  Pxan,  ( PaariideSyJ  is  faid  to  have  performed 
for  him  this  laft  fcrvicc,  for  which  Hercules  prefented  him 
with  his  bow  and  arrows,  Hygin,  36.;  Ovid,  Met,  ix.  136. — 
238.;   Cic,  Ttifc,  ii.  7.  &  8.;  Diodor,  iv.  38. 

Hercules  after  his  death  was  worftiippcd  as  a  god ;  and 
Juno,  dropping  her  hatred  againft  him,  gave  him  to  wife  her 
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daughter  Hebe,  the  goddefs  of  youth,  Ovid,  Fafl.  vi.  65. 
Dejanlroy  from  grief  for  what  flie  had  done,  flew  herfelf,  ify- 
pn.  36.  &  243. 

Hercules  left,  by  his  different  wives,  a  great  many  children  *. 
The  moft  diftinguiihed  was  Hillus,  his  eldeft  fon  by  Dejani- 
ra,  who  married  lole,  Ovid^  Met.  ix.  279. 

After  the  death  of  Hercules,  his  defcendants,  called  Hera- 
clIdjb,  were  obliged  by  Euryftheus,  to  leave  Peloponnefus, 
Paufan,  i.  32.  They  found  refuge  at  Athens,  and  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  Athenians  attempted  to  regain  their  native 
country.  Euryftheus,  having  marched  againft  them,  was  flain 
in  battle,  Strab,  viii.  377.  or  in  flying  from  it,  by  Hyllus, 
who  cut  off  his  head,  and  prefented  it  to  Alcmena,  the  mo- 
ther of  Hercules,  Apollodor.  ii.  8.  i.  The  Hcraclldx,  how- 
ever, did  not  effeft  their  purpofe :  For  ATREUS,  the  fon 
of  Pelops,  and  uncle  to  Euryftheus  by  the  mother's  fide,  to 
whom  Euryftheus  left  the  charge  of  the  kingdom  in  his  al> 
fence,  fucceeded. 

Pelops. 

PELOPS,  the  father  of  Atreus,  came  from  Phrygia  in  Afia, 
Strab.  vii.  321.  viii,  365.  and  having  by  his  wealth  gained 
power  among  the  indigent  inhabitants,  gave  his  name  (Pelo^ 
ponnefus)^  to  the  country  f ,  lb,  ilf  Tkucydld,  i.  9. 

He  is  faid  in  Herodotus  to  have  conquered  it,  vii.  8.  &  11. 
His  father  Tantalus  was  king  of  Phrygia  5  and  Strabo  af- 
cribes  their  wealth  to  the  rich  mines  in  that  country  J,  xiv.  680. 

Felop« 

*  Apollodorus,  who  relates  at  great  length  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  ii.  4.  9. 
—8.  I.  recounts  the  names  of  his  children,  lb.  7.  8.  Soir.e  particulars  re- 
corded of  him  in  this  rcfpc(%  are  as  incredible  as  his  other  feats.  Thrf.ius  or 
Tbe/pius^  the  fon  of  Erechtheus,  the  king  of  Ibefput^  had  fifty  daughters,  (called 
Tbeutrantia  tmrba,  as  it  is  thought,  from  a  town  in  Attica,  Ovid,  ep,  ix.  5 1.) 
all  of  whom  are  faid  to  have  had  fons  by  Hercules,  Diodor.  iv.  29. ;  Paufan,  ix* 
26.  &  27.;  Apollodor.  ii.  7.  6.  &  8.  {vna  nc^e.geniti^  Stat.  Sylv.  iii.  I.  42.  quinqua^ 
ginta  Hocilbytt  ut  ApolMoru4  ait,  iv  4.  10.  Thefe  whcn  thcy  grew  up,  headed  by 
lolavt^  fettled  a  colony  in  Sardinia,  Diodor.  Jb, 

f  Hence  Pelopda    regna,  Peloponnefus,  Stat.  Theb.  i.  II7.  Pdopca  pbalanx^ 
a  band  of  Argives,  lb.  ii.  471.  Ptlopha  mania,  Argos  or  Myccnx,  Virg.  Mn,  ii. 
193.  Ptloptda,  -arum,  the  defcendants  of  Pelopf,    on  account  of  the  crimes  of 
Atreus  and  Thyeflcs,  put  for  any  tyrants,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  28.  Aft.  xv.  1 1. 

\  TANTALUS  is  faid  b%  the  poets  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  only  pcrfon  admitted  to  feafl  with  the  gods,  O^id.  Met.  vi.  172.;  fo  Hygin. 
82. ;  Diodor.  iv.  74.  From  his  infolence,  on  account  of  thir,  or  of  his  riches,  he  is 
called  Superbut,  proud,  Horat.  od.  it.  18.  37.  Having  divulged  the  fccrcts  of 
the  gods,  Hygin.  15*  Dicnyf,  lb.  whence  he  is  called  Fatllax,  Stat.  Tbeb.  i.  247. 
iNrious,  liQrat.  epod.  18.  13.  and  GARRULtJS,    Ovid,  art,  am,  ii.  6c6.     See 
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Pelops  married  Hippodamia,  v.  ^amej  the  only  daughter  of 
OENOMAUS,  king  of  Pifa  in  Elis.  ^fhis  prince  being  ad^ 
vifcd  by  the  oracle  to  beware  of  a  fon-in-law,  that  he  might 
prevent  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  propofed  to  give  her  to 
no  one  but  the  perfon  who  (hould  vanquiih  him  in  a  chariot- 
race  ;  but  (lipulated,  that  if  the  fuitor  was  defeated  he  (hould 
k)fe  his  life.  The  courfe  was  from  Pifa  to  the  iflhmus  of  Co- 
rinth. CEnomaus  had  very  fleet  horfes,  faid  to  have  been  pro- 
dttced  from  the  winds ;  and  thus  he  conquered  and  flew  thir- 
teen fuitors  ;  hence  he  is  called  Pif^us  focer  metuendus  habtmSy 
Stat.  Theb.  ii.  i66.  At  lafl  Pelops,  having  bribed  Myrtilus, 
the  king's  charioteer,  to  give  his  mafter  an  infuflficicnt  chariot^ 
which  might  break  down  in  the  courfe,  gained  the  viftoiy. 
The  king  perifhed  in  confequence  of  the  fall :  Diodorus  faya 
that  he  flew  himfelf,  iv.  73.  Thus  Pelops  obtained  Hippoda- 
tnia  and  the  kingdom  of  Pifa.  Myrtilus,  claiming  his  reward 
too  importunately,  was  tlirown  headlong  into  the  fea,  called  af- 
terw.utis  from  him  JVIare  Myrtoum,  lb,  £5*  Hygin,  84.;  Scrv. 
in  yif'g'  G.  iii.  6.;  Schol'uiJ}.  in  Horat.  od,  i.  1.  14.;  Ovid,  in  Ibi^ 
df-i  369.  Atrcus  and  Thyeftes  were  the  fons  of  Pelops  and 
Hippodamia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Atrcus  the  HcracHda^  un- 
d?3r  Hyilus,  made' a  fecond  attempt  to  recover  the  pofleflions 
of  their  anceflors.  Hyilus  propofed  to  the  Peloponnefians  to 
determine  the  matter  by  fmgle  combat  with  any  champion 
they  (hould  clioofe.  This  propofal  being  accepted,  it  was  a- 
greed,  that  if  Hyilus  was  luccefsrul,  the  Heraclulve  fhould  ob- 
tain what  belonged  to  their  fathers  j  but  if  he  was  vanquiflied, 
they  fliould  retire  and  not  feek  to  return,  for  one  hundred 

alfo^Afr/.  VI.  213.  he  wa-jpuntfhedin  the  infernal  region*,  Dhnyf.  ^  H\gtm.  Thtd, 
But  the  punifhment  of  Tantalus  is  commonly  afcribcd  to  a  different  caufe. 
Having  invited  the  govls  to  an  entertainment,  in  order  to  try  their  divinity,  he 
flew  his  U>n  Pelops,  and  caufed  him  to  be  dreflcd  and  fct  before  them.  They 
all  abftaincd  froui  the  horrid  food,  except  Cere%  who  ate  one  of  the  fhoulders. 
Jupiter  reliored  the  boy  to  life,  and  Ceres  gave  him  an  ivory  (houldcr  for  that 
•wliich  fhe  had  car<:n,  Serv.  tn  Virg.  G  iii.  7.;  Hygm.  83.  ;  LaSiant  im  Tbtb.  u 
330.  iv.  59T.;  Oi-rV.  AIei.\i.  4C5.  &c.  whcncw  Ptlopsi*  called  TantalIdes  EBua- 
^us,  Ovid.  Trif^.  ii.  3c5.  For  thi- crime  T.ntalus  was  punifhcd  in  the  infernal 
regions  with  perpetual  thirft,  which  he  could  not  quench,  although  he  ftood  up  to 
the  chin  in  wnrcr,  Hir„sr.  OJyf.\\  Cic.  Tufc.  i.  5.  the  Oream  always  flying  from 
his  lips,  while  lie  l^rovc  to  catch  it,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  I.  68.  he  was  alfo  tortured  with 
conftant  hurjjer,  although  the  moft  delicious  fruits  were  hanging  on  a  tree  within 
hh  reach  ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  feirc  them,  a  blaft  of  wind  drove  them 
from  him,  HcK:tr.  lit.  Tilu^  Tunta/e^  HuUit  DepteaJuntur  aquar\  qua  imwinet^  ef* 
I  /''J?''  or^oi)^  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  458.  Some  alfo  rcprefcnt  a  ftone  as  every  moment 
threatening  to  fall  upon  him,  Cic.  lufc,  <9.  iv.  16.  according  to  Hoface  this 
(iibk  reprciciiu  the  couditioo  of  a  mifcr.  Ib^  7CU 

years* 
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years.  Echitnusy  king  of  Tegea,  was  the  champion  fixed  on. 
He  flew  Hyllus  ;  and  die  Heraclidse,  according  to  agreement, 
departed,  HerodoU  ix.  26.;  Paufan.  i.  41. 

.  THYESTES  is  faid  to  have  had  children  by  jEropa,  the 
wife  of  Atreus,  Ovid.  Trift.  ii.  391.  hence  called  ^/i/^r««/ 
ADULTER,  Stat.  Siiv.  V.  I.  58.  In  revenge  for  which  Atreus 
firft  baniihed  him,  and  then  pretending  a  i^econciliation,  re- 
called him ;  and  having  ordered  thefe  children  to  be  flain^ 
caufed  them  to  be  ferved  up  to  Thyeftes  their  father  at  an  en- 
tertainment ;  and  whilfl  he  was  eating,  made  the  arms  and 
heads  of  the  boys  to  be  brought  in  to  him.  The  Sun  is  re- 
ported to  have  turned  away  his  chariot,  or  to  have  hid  his  face, 
that  he  might  not  fee  fucK  execrable  wickednefs,  Hygin.  88.4 
Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  i.  572.;  Horat.  Art.  P.  186.  or  to  have 
returned  to  the  eaft,  the  place  of  his  rifmg,  Lucan.  i.  543. 
whence  Mycenoe  is  faid  to  have  been  darkened  by  the  abfence 
of  the  fun,  (caligantes  ahruptofoUy)  Stat.  Theb.  i.  325.  Atreus 
was  affaffinated  by  ^gifthus,  the  fon  of  Thyeftes  by  Pelopea, 
his  own  daughter,  Hygin.  ib.;  Apollodor.  iii.  10.;  Paufan.  ix. 
40.  Mgijlhus  placed  ITiyeftes  on  the  throne  \  but  he  was  foon 
expelled  by  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  the  fons  of  Atreus, 
and  banifhed  to  the  ifland  of  Cythera,  where  he  died.  Ibid. 

AGAMEMNON  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Mycena^  and 
Menelaus  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  or  Laced^mon  *. 

Agamemnon  was  one  of  the  moft  powerful  princes  of  his 
timci  particularly  by  fea ;  and  on  this  account  was  chofen 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  againft 
Troy.     His   dominions,    therefore,    as  Thucydides   obfcrves, 

•  They  are  both  called  AtrTd«  ;  Virg.  JEn.  i.  458.  ii.  104.  415.  &  500^ 
Tiii.  130.  ix.  138.;  Horat.  od,  i.  lo.  ij. ;  Atr'ioes  Minor  et  Major,  Ovid, 
JMet.  xii.  623. ;  Art.  am.  iii.  II.  But  when  AirJiUs  is  put  by  itfelf,  it  (lands  for 
Agamemnou,  Horat.  od,  ii.  4.  7.;  Ep.x.i.  12.;  Ovid,  Met,  xiii.  655.  it  ia 
joined  to  Menelaus  a^  an  epithet,  Virg.  Mn.  xi.  26a. 

Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  are  faid  to  have  been  the  Tons,  not  of  Atreus,  but 
of  Phfthcncs,  his  brother;  whence  Pliflbenius  terys^  the  couch  of  Agamemnon, 
Ovid.  art.  am.  778.  fiut  as  PVifibenes  died  young,  and  Atreus  undertook  the 
charge  of  educating  his  children ;  hence  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  came  to  be 
accounted  the  fons  of  Atreus;  Li&ys  Crttenfts^  i.  init,  Quindilian  mentions 
one  Plinhcnes,  infamous  for  his  efleminacy,  iii.  7.  19.  but  it  is  conjc^ured  we 
fliouUi  here  read  Clifthcnes,  the  nanae  of  a  perfon  of  this  cbarader,  ridiculed 
by  Arirtophanes. 

Agamemnon  is  called,  from  his  great-grandfather  Tantaluf*,  TanxXlToes, 
Ovid.  ep.  viii.  45.  xii.  616.  So  Hermi5ne,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen, 
calls  herfelf  and  her  mother  his  daughters  or  dcfcendants,  CTANTALlfoEf,  'dum)^ 
lb.  66: 
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muft  have  been  more  extenfive  than  the  infignificant  city  of 
Mycenae  or  its  territory.  He  fumifhed  a  greater  number  of 
fhips  than  any  other  leader ;  and  is  faid  by  Homer,  //.  ii.  594. 
to  have  ruled  over  many  iflands  and  all  Argos>  which  he  could 
not  have  done  without  a  confiderable  naval  force  *|  Thucydid. 
i.  9. 

Agamemnon  married  CLYTEMN.iESTR  A,  the  daughter  of 
Tyndarus,  (Tyndaris,  -'idiSi  Ovid,  Trift.  ii.  396.)  king  of 
Sparta,  and  fifter  of  Helena.  He  had  by  her  feveral  children, 
of  whom  the  mod  noted  were,  Iphigenla  and  Oreftes. 

When  the  Grecian  fleet,  about  to  fail  for  Troy,  was  de- 
tained by   contrary  winds,  owing,  as  was  fuppofed,  to  the 
wrath  of  Diana,  whom  Agamemnon  had  offended  by  killing 
.one   of  her  favourite  deer,   Calchas,    the   foothfayer,  being 
confulted,  declared^  that  to  appeafe  the  goddefs,  Iphigenla, 
the    daughter    of    Agamemnon,    muil   be    facrificed.      The 
king   at   firft   was   fired    with    indignation    at  the  propofal, 
but  at  laft  yielded  to  the  reprefentations  of  Ulyfles  ;  who  be- 
ing fent  to  Mycen«,  brought  the  virgin  from  her  mother,  un- 
der pretext  that  (he  was  to  be  married  to  Achilles.     She  was 
led  to  the  altar  as  a  viftim,  and  juft  about  to  be  facrificed, 
when  {he  fuddenly  difappeared,  and  a  ftag  was  found  in  her 
place.     Diana  taking  pity  on  her,  fpread  a  mift  over  the  eyes 
of  thofe  who  were  prefent,  and  conveyed  her  in  a  cloud  to  the 
country  of  TauncOf  now   Crim  Tartary^    where   fhe  became 
prieftefs  of  the  temple  of  that  goddefs,  Paufan.  ix.  19.;  Hygin. 
98.;  Serv*  in   Virg,  ^n.  ii.    ii6.i  Ovid.   Met.  xii.  30.  &c. 
Pont.  iii.  2.  61.     But  Virgil  fays  that  (he  was  aftually  facri- 
ficed, Ih.;  fo  Lucretius,  i.  85. 

After  the  taking  of  Lyrneifus,  in  the  dlvifion  of  the  fpcil, 
CHRYSEIS,  tlie  daughter  of  Chryfes,  the  prieft  of  Apollo, 

*  The  number  of  fhips  fcnt  againft  Troy  was  one  thoufand  two  hundred ; 
(Strabo  Ciys  one  thoufand,  xii i.  594.  Homer,  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
eighty  fix,  //.  ii.  Virgil,  one  thoufand,  Mn,  ii.  197.  fo  Propertias,  ii.  26.  38. 
Seneca,  "TroaJ.  709.  and  others:  Sec  Hygln.^7.)  but  they  were  nothing  but 
-  fmall  open  vciToU  without  decks,  (mJ*  aw  t«  t\o7«  KarxppxKT^  «>o»Tif,)  carrying 
only  a  lew  men;  the  largeft  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  tne  fmalleft  fifty. 
Thi  Scholiaft  on  Thucydides,  computing  at  a  medium,  that  is  eighty-five  to 
each,  mahcs  the  whole  number  on  board  the  fleet  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
twp  thou  and  men.  All  thefe  ferved  both  as  mariners  and  bow-men.  J6.  10. 
This  ll.ct,  airemblcd  at  Aulis,  a  city  of  Bceotia  on  the  Euripu^,  ii  faid  firft  to 
have  iCi'^'jrnircii  its  own  ftrength,  (^Tum  primum  Gracia  vires  eontmplata  /yas,) 
Stat.  Ac). ill.  ?  4j6.  SiKh  a  force,  one  ihould  think,  might  have  reduced  Troy 
in  a  Iht.rtcr  time  than  ten  years.  But  the  whole  could  not  remain  for  any  confi- 
dent!)!, timi'  at  once  before  tl^e  city.  The  want  of  provifiqns  oblii^cd  thcui 
to  {K:\:d  i^?,;ties  to  pillaj^c  different  places,  and  even  to  cultivate  the  Cherfonc- 
tus.  16, 
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fell  to  the  {hare  of  Agamemnon.  Chryfes  came  to  the  Gre- 
cian camp  with  a  fum  of  money  to  ranfom  his  daughter.  But 
Agamemnon,  being  fond  of  her,  would  not  give  her  up.  Up- 
on which  Chryfes  prayed  to  Apollo  for  afliftance,  who  fent  a 
plague  among  the  Greeks.  On  this  account  Agamemnon  was 
obliged  by  the  Grecian  leadersi  and  chiefly  by  Achilles,  to  re- 
(lore  Chryseis.  But  in  revenge  he  took  from  Achilles  his  mif- 
trefs  Briseis.  Provoked  at  this,  Achilles  (hut  liimfelf  up  in 
his  tent,  and  refufed  to  take  any  further  coneem  in  the  war. 
The  Greeks,  deprived  of  his  afliftance,  fuftained  many  dread- 
ful defeats  from  He£lor  and  the  Trojans.  At  laft,  however, 
from  refentment  on  accouut  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Patro- 
clus,  and  after  the  reftitution  of  Briseis,  he  was  again  pre- 
vailed on  to  go  out  to  battle,  and  flew  He£tor.  This  forms 
the  principal  fubjeft  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 

After  the  taking  of  Troy,  in  the  divifion  of  the  captives, 
CASSANDRA,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Priam,  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Agamemnon,  who  was  greatly  enamoured  of  her.  Caflan- 
dra  had  obtained  of  Apollo  the  gift  of  prophecy  *  ;  but  upon 
her  refufal  to  gratify  his  defires,  the  god  ordained  that  her 
predictions  (hould  never  be  believed,  SerVf  in  Virg,  ^/i.  ii. 
247.;  Hygin.  93.  She  warned  Agamemnon  not  to  return  to 
Mycenae ;  but  he,  flighting  her  advice,  was,  upon  his  arrival 
in  his  native  city,  murdered  by  his  wife  Clytemnaflray  and 
her  paramour  Mgijlhus^  together  with  Caflandra  and  others, 
Paufan.  ii.  1 6.  Oreftes  was  faved  by  his  After  Eleiira^  who 
conveyed  him  to  Strophtus^  king  of  Phocis,  to  whom  AJlyochea^ 
the  fifter  of  Agamemnon,  was  married,  Hygin.  117.;  Virg,  JEn. 
xi.  265.  Here  he  formed  the  moft  intimate  friendihip  with 
PYLADES,  the  fon  of  Strophius,  Hygin,  119. 

After  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  -^GISTHUS  reigned  for 
feveral  years.  Oreftes,  defirous  of  revenging  the  death  of  his 
father,  after  concerting  meafures  with  Pylades,  came  to  My- 
cenae under  the  difguife  of  a  ftranger,  and  told  Clytemnasftra 
that  Oreftes  was  dead.  Soon  after  Pylades  arrived,  bringing 
with  him  an  urn,  in  which  he  faid  the  afhes  of  Oreftes  werQ 
contained.  iEgifthus,  overjoyed,  gave  the  two  friends  an  hofpi- 
table  reception.  But  they,  having  found  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, flew  him  together  with  Clytemnaeftra.  After  this  the  fu- 
ries of  his  mother  are  faid  to  have  agitated  the  breaft  of  Oreftes, 
Virg,  yE/;.  iii.  331.  whence  he  became  diftradled,  (insanus) 

•  Hence  called  MxnAs,  -aJis  (i.  cfurwt  correpta^  i^  iianync^rti^furere^  Ovid. 
Amor.  i.  9.  37.  and  Puoebas,  -adu.  i.  t,  fqt'idua,  nAmim  Thabi  phMt^  Id. 
Tim  11.  400. 

Ovid, 
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Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  3*  45.  and,  whilft  in  that  (late,  Pyladcs  always 
attended  him  *,  iL  He  was  baniihed  from  Mjrcenx  ;  and  ha- 
ving gone  to  Delphi  to  confult  the  oracle  about  the  termination 
of  his  forrows,  he  was  direfted  to  go  to  Taunca,  then  govern- 
ed by  king  Thoas^  and  bring  the  ftatue  of  Diana  from  thence  to 
Argos.  It  was  the  cuftom  in  that  country  to  facrifice  all  ftran- 
gcrs  on  the  altar  of  Diana.  Iphigenia  was  then  the  prieftefs 
of  her  temple.  When  Oreftes  and  Pyladcs  were  brought  to 
Iphigenia  to  be  facrificed,  {he,  perceiving  them  to  be  Greeks,  of^ 
fered  to  fpare  the  life  of  one  of  them,  provided  he  would  con- 
vey a  letter  from  her  to  Greece.  The  conteft  between  them, 
which  of  them  (hould  (}ie,  being  often  exhibited  on  the  ftage, 

f^Cic.  Fin.  ii.  24.  Amic.  7.  fcenis  agitatus  Orestes)  Virg^  JEn% 
V.  471.  gave  occafion  to  the  expreffion,  Pyladea  AMicrriA^ 
for  true  friendfliip,  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  25.  At  laft  Pylades  vielded  to 
Oreftes,  and  agreed  to  carry  the  letter,  which  he  found  to  be  ad- 
drefled  to  Oreites.  This  produced  a  difcovery.  Iphigenia  con- 
trived to  carry  ofF  the  ftatue  of  Diana,  and  accompanied 
her  brotlier  and  his  friend  into  Greece^  Ovid..  Pont.  iii.  2<  65. 
—I CO.;  Hygin.  120. 

Oreftes  reigned  at  Argos  for  many  years,  and  lived  to  a 
great  age.  He  is  faid  to  nave  been  buried  at  Tegea,  where  his 
bones  were  found  many  years  after,  in  a  coffin  fcven  cubits 
longt,  Herodot.  \.  67.  &  68. 

Oreftes  married  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus  and 
Helen,  having  flain  Pyrrhus  or  NeoptolemuSy  the  fon  of  Achilles, 
to  whom  (he  had  been  given  in  hisabfence,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  332.; 
Ovid.  ep.  8.  By  this  marriage  he  became  pofleffcd  likewife  of 
the  kingdom  of  »Sparta,  Paufan.  ii.  1 8.  He  gave  his  fifter  E- 
LECTRA  in  marriage  to  his  friend  Pylades,  Paufan.  ii.  16. 

Oreftes  was  fucceeded  by  Tisamanes  br  iifamenuSf  his 
fon  by  Hermione.  In  his  reign  the  defcendants  of  Hercules, 
(Herad'tda)  under  Temenus  and  Cresphontes,  affifted  by 
the  Doriansj  invaded  Peloponncfus,  made  themfclves  mafters 
of  the  greateft  part  of  the  country,  and  expelled  the  family  of 
Pelops  from  Argos  and  Sparta  5  the  defcendants  of  Neftor  from 
Mcffenia,  alfo  AlcmsEon,  the  fons  of  Psean  and  Pififtratus, 
Paufan.  \u  18.  about  eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 

*.  Oreftes  is  faid  to  have  been  acquitted  of  the  crime  of  hts  mother's  mirder 
by  the  court^oftheAreopligusat  Athens;  or,  according  to  Cicero,  by  the  judge* 
mcnt  of  Minerva,  Cie.  Mil.  3. 

f  This  Pliny  mentions  as  a  proof  that  men  anciently  were  taller  than  in  his 
time.  He  however  fpeaks  of  one  CabSara,  an  Arabian,  in  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius, that  was  nine  feet  nine  inches  high ;  and  of  two  others  under  Auguftus 
hidf  a  foot  taller,  ? U.  x6. 

J'bucydid* 
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^ucydi(L  L  12.  Tifamenes,  being  expelled  from  Argos, 
fettled  in  Achaia,  Paufan.  lb.  &  vii,  i.;  Strab.  viii.  383.  The 
families  of  Paan  and  Alcmaon  retired  to  Athens,  where  they 
afterwards  became  confpicuous,  Paufan.  ib. 

Tifamenes  is  faid  by  Polybiua  to  have  been  banifhed  fronx 
Sparta,  ii.  41.;  by  Paufaniajs,  from  both  Argos  and  Sparta,  for 
he  was  king  of  both,  ii.  1 8. 

The  AcHJEANs,  who  fupported  Tifamenes,  were  originally 
from  Phthiotis  in  Theflaly,  Sirab.  ib.  They  were  named  from 
Archander  and  Archi teles  the  fons  of  Achaeus,  who  came  to 
Argos,  from  that  country,  in  the  reign  of  Danaus,  and  to 
whom  that  king  gave  two  of  his  daughters  in  marriage.  From 
thefe  two  fons  of  Achxus,  both  the  Lacedaemonians  and  people 
of  Argps  (Argiv't)  were  called  Achjei  :  The  name  of  Danai 
properly  belonged  only  to  the  Argives,  Paufan.  vii.  i.;  Strab.  ib* 

The  Achseans  being  expelled  from  Sparta  and  Argos  by  the 
Heracl'tday  were  received  by  the  loneSy  who  then  pofTefled  the 
country  along  the  fouth  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Thefe  derived 
their  name  from  ION,  the  fon  of  Xuthusy  who  came  from  A- 
thens,  and  having  married  Hetice  the  daughter  of  SeltrtuSf  the 
king  of  that  country,  built  a  city,  and  called  it  after  the  name 
of  his  wife,  Paufan.  ib.  From  him  the  country  was  called  Ionia 
inftead  of  Mgialeia^  the  name  which  it  formerly  had  from  ^- 
giUlus^  the  firft  king  of  Sicyon,  Ib. 

The  Achaeans  and  lonians  having  afterwards  differed  about 
chufmg  Tifamenus  as  their  joint  king,  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  Tifamenus  fell.  He  was  buried  at  Helices  whence  af- 
terwards the  Lacedaemonians,  by  the  order  of  the  Delphic  o- 
racle,  removed  his  bones  to  Sparta,  where  his  fepulchre  was 
(landing  in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  I.I.  The  lonesy  however, 
were  defeated,  and  forced  to  retire  from  that  country.  They 
firft  went  into  Attica,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  Me- 
lanthus,  king  of  the  Athenians,  Ib.  From  thence  they  went 
with  Nileus  and  the  other  fons  of  Codrus  into  Afia  Minor^  and 
pofiefTed  that  part  of  the  country  afterguards  called  IONIA, 
Paufan.  vii.  2.  where  they  founded  twelve  cities,  in  imitation 
of  the  number  which  they  had  occupied  in  Peloponncfus,  Hero* 
dot.  1.  145. 

The  defcendants  of  Tifamenes  reigned  in  A  chaia  for  feveral 
generations  to  the  time  of  OGYGES,  Strab.  viii.  384.  or, 
as  Polybius  calls  him,  GYGES,  Ib.  after  whom  royalty 
was  abolifhed,  and  a  popular  government  eftablilhed,  which 
exilted  for  many  ages,  under  the  name  of  the  ACH^AN 
REPUBLIC,  confilling  of  twelve  cities,  Ib.  till  it  was  finally 
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cxtinjTuifhed  by  the  Romans  after  the  dcflruftion  of  Corinth, 
Polyh.  ii.  41.  iv.  i.  et  in  legation.  144. 

After  the  conqueft  of  the  Heracllda^  Mycen/e  gradually 
funk  in  its  importance,  being  ufually  fubjcft  to  Argos  *.  Af- 
ter the  Perfian  war,  the  people  of  Argos  and  Tegea,  through 
envy,"deftroyed  the  city  of  Mycenae,  Strab.  viii.  372.;  Paufan. 
Ji.  16.  fo  that  Strabo  fays  the  leaft  veftige  of  it  did  not  remain  in 
his  time,  Ib':d,\  but  Paufanias  mentions  feveral,  lb.  Polybius 
fpeaks  of  Mycenae  as  exifling  in  his  time.  Excerpt,  xvi.;  and 
Thucydides  only  fays,  that  its  infignificant  appearance  in  his 
time  was  not  a  proper  reafon  for  difcrcditing  its  former  power, 
i.  10.  for  he  obferves,  that  if  Laced?emon  were  left  defolate, 
it  would  appear,  from  the  meannefs  of  its  edifices,  to  have  been 
a  place  of  much  lefs  importance  than  it  really  was ;  but  that 
if  the  fame  thing  fhould  happen  to  Athens,  from  the  naagni- 
ficence  of  its  public  buildings,  quite  the  reverfe  would  be  the 
cafe,  Ih. 

Argos  and  Mycenae,  from  their  vicinity,  are  fometimes  put 
by  the  poets  the  one  for  the  other  \  thus  by  Euripides  in  his 
Iphtgcnea  and  Oreflcs,  Strab.  viii,  377. 

Temenus  was  the  firft  of  the  defcendants  of  Hercules  that 
reigned  over  Argos  and  Sparta.  His  fon  Cisus  fucceeded. 
The  Argives,  who,  as  Paufanias  obferves,  were  always  fond 
of  liberty,  left  nothing  to  him  aiid  his  pofterity  but  the  mere 
name  of  King,  ii.  19. 


III.     Fabulous  History  of  LACEDiEMON. 


THE  firfl  king  of  Lacedxmon  is  faid  to  have  been  LE- 
I.EX,  from  whom  the  inhabitants  were  called  I.elegcs. 
His  gnmdfon  Eu rotas  gave  name  to  the  river  which  runs  palt 
the  city,  having  made  a  canal  for  draining  its  ftagnating  wa- 
ters. Having  no  male  offspring,  he  left  the  kingdom  to  LA- 
CED^ INION,  whofe  mother  was  calleu  Taygciay  and  from 
her  a  neighbouring  mountain  was  named  Taygetus.  Lacedte- 
mon  married  SPAllTA,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  after  whom 

•  In  the  war  agninft  the  I'erfiaris,  it  was  the  only  city  in  Argolis  that  fcrt  afTift- 
fince  to  the  Laccdainionians.  On  this  account  the  people  of  Argos  and  Te;jca 
laid  Ccgc  to  Mycenae,  at  a  time  whrn  the  Lacedaemonians,  from  domeilic  dif- 
trcls,  cotild  not  afford  it  rclicl ;  and  having  taken  the  city,  levelled  it  widi  the 

he 
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tie  catled  the  city,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the  country. 
But  this  diftinftion  was  not  obferved.  His  fon  AMYCLAS 
built  the  town  Amycl^.  Here  the  tomb  of  his  youngeft  fon 
HYACINTHUS,  (Amycndes,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  162.)  a  youth 
remarkable  for  his  beauty,  was  (landing  in  the  time  of  Paufa-* 
nias*,  iii.  i. 

We  know  little  about  the  firft  kings  of  Sparta  or  Lacedx- 
mon,  but  their  names.  The  moft  famous  was  TYNDARUS 
or  Tyndareusy  the  fon  of  Oebalus^  who  was  placed  on  the 
throne  by  Hercules.  He  married  LED  A,  the  daughter  of 
I'hefiiuSi  with  whom,  while  pregnant,  Jupiter  is  faid  to  have 
had  commerce  under  the  form  of  a  fwan,  Ovid,  rp,  viii.  67. 
whence  (he  is  fabled  to  have  laid  two  eggs  ;  frojn  the  one  of 
which  were  produced  Pollux  and  Helena  to  Jupiter ;  and  from 
the  other,  Cajlor  and  Clytemn^Jlra  to  Tyndarus,  Hygin.  77* 
&  78.  The  two  former  were  fuppofed  to  be  imrnortal,  and 
the  two  latter  mortal,  Serv,  in  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  601.  vi.  I2r.j 
Hygin.  %o.  Horace  makes  both  Caftor  and  Pollux  .to  fpring 
from  the  fame  eggf,  Sat»\\»  i.  26. 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX  were  diftinguiflied  for  many  ex^ 
ploits.  They  accompanied  Jafon  in  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion, Paufan.  iii.  24.  Having  landed  in  Bithyma^  afterwards 
called  Bebryciay  from  a  nation  in  Thrace  that  fettled  there, 
Strab.  xii.  541.  Pollux  conquered  and  (lew  Amycusy  the  fon 
of  Neptune,  and  king  of  that  country,  in  the  combat  of  the 
cejlusy  to  which  Amycus  ufed  to  challenge  all  ftrangers,  &erv.  in 

*  Thi«  boy  was  the  favourite  of  Apollo,  and  bcinjr  killed  by  an  accid-^nul 
ftrokc  of  the  difiut  or  quoit,  was  by  that  giul  changed  into  a  flo\vr«r»  which 
ftjll  bears  his  name,  having  two  letters,  A  I,  ir.fcribcd  en  It,  cxprc-fiive  of  A- 
pr.llo's  grief.  The  Spartans  inftitutcd  a  feftival  in  mcniory  of  this  youth,  ciillfd 
HvACiN  nil  A,  0\id  Mcf.  X.  162. — 220.;  Poufav.  iii.  10.  cC  I9. ;  /*//».  xxi.  if* 
Hyacintlius  is  cahcd  from  his  country,  Ti€NARiD£s,  OviJ,  Ji\  183,  andOfcBA* 
^  lToks,   Ii.  I  ;6.  . 

f  CaftoVand  Pollux  are  rromTynd3ru««  calif"!  TvkparTd, T.  Ozrd.  Met.'^\i\.'^01.\ 
and  Or.BAMn.v,  from  their  j^randfathcr,  Ovid.  Fnp.  v.  705.;  Stut.  *TL'6.  v.  438. 
alfo  Pt'ERi  Led.'f.,  Herat,  od.  i.  12.  25. ;  and  Dioscuri,  i.  c.  the  children  oLJupi- 
tcr,  Cic.  Nat.  1).  iii.  11.  Sometimes  Castores,  Pllrr.  vii.  22.  Pollux  isaifo  called 
PoLLUCKSj/'/at/.  Baccb.  iv.  8.  53.  and  both  Caftor  and  Pollnx,  ceminu?  PolluI,' 
H'irct.  'd.  iii,  29.  ulL  So  Helena  was  called  Tyn  dAris  -iV//,  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  601* 
From  O.lalvty  the  father  of  Tyndarcus,  the  country  of  Laconia  was  called 
Oebalia,  Stat.  AdnlL  i.  20.  So  Tarenftimj  bccaulf  peopled  by  a  colony  from 
JLacedaemon,  Vir^.  G.  iv.  125.  Mutret  Ocl/alU  or  Oebal^des^  denotes  Sabine  or  Ro* 
man  putri.'Uy  bccuufc  fome  Lacedxmonians  arc  fuppofed  to  have  fettled  in  that 
co»;rtry,  Ov/d.  /■".»/?.  iii.  23O.  Oebalis  purpura^  i.  c.  Lacouica^  Stat»  Silf.  i.  2.  IJl* 
OtBALlA  PP.LLLX,  Hclcn,  Ovid,  rem,  amor.  ^158.  called  alfo  TiCNARTA  MARITA, 
O'ljd.  cp.  xiii.  45.;  I'jKNARis  soROR,  ll>.  viij.  72.  and  Titus  Tdiiti«,  kin^ 
of  the  Sal)iru%  Of.balius,  lb.  i.  260.  So  Hyacinthus  is  called  T*nariday  -dttf 
from  cape  1>naru5,  and  Oebaltdes,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  182.  &.  iy6. 
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Virg.  JEn.  V.  373.  •,  Val.  Flacc.  iv.  166.  &c.  whence  Pollux  OMt 
to  be  efteemed  the  god  of  boxing  and  wreftling,  R^  Iff  Stat. 

Silv.  iv.  2.  48. CaftoT  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  fkill  in 

managing  horfes  ;  hence  he  was  wordiipped  as  the  patron  of 
riders,  Ovid.  Fajl.  v.  700.  Met.  viii.  301.  Am.  iii.  2.  54. 
But  this  fkill  in  horfemanfhip  is  alfo  fometimes  afcribed  to 
Pollux,  Virg.  G.  lii.  89.  called  by  Virgil  AMYCLiEUS ;  and  by 
Ovid,  Ep*  viii.  71.  from  AtmcUf  a  town  twenty  ftadia,  or 
two  miles  and  a  half,  from  Lacedsemon,  Polyb.  v.  19.  where 
thefe  two  brothers  were  brought  up  •,  hence  the  town  is  called 

Ledaa  AmycUi  Stat.  Theb.  vii.  163.;  5/7.  ii.  434. They 

carried  off  from  Colchis  the  ftatue  of  Mars,  Paufan.  iii.  19* 
In  a  ftorm,  while  they  were  praying  to  the  gods  for  af&ftance, 
two  flames  appeared  to  play  about  their  heads,  Diodor.  iv.  43.; 
Hygin.  14.  and  foon  after  there  was  a  calm  :  whence  thev 
came  to  be  confidered  as  the  gods  of  mariners  \  and  thefe 
flames  (ignes  fatuijy  which  frequently  appear  at  fea  in  warm 
countries,  were  afcribed  to  Caflot  and  Pollux,  and  called  He- 
lena, PHn.  ii.  37.  If  double,  they  were  efleemed  an  omen 
of  good  weather,  lb.  and  the  contrary  if  fingle  ;  whicl)  is  ftill 
the  cafe.  This  appearance  Horace  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  call 
ALBA  STELLA,  od.  \.  12.  27.  but  it  is  morc  proper  here  to  take 
Jtella  iorJIelUy  literJilly  two  bright  flars  in  Gemini^  called  Cajlor 
and  Pollux^  or  Fratres  Helena^  much  attended  to  by  mariners  \ 
thus,  Od.  i.  3.  2.  iv.  8.  31.;   Ovid.  Fnjl.  v.  720. 

The  ccndua  of  Caftor  and  Pollux  to  LYNCEUS  and  Idas^ 
cannot  be  ranked  among  tliofe  great  aftions  by  which  Horace 
fays  they  merited  divine  honours  after  death,  ep.  ii.  i.  ^.  od. 

iv.  5.  35.  &  8.  31. Lynceis  and  Idas  were  natives  of 

MefTenia,  who  alfo  went  w^ith  Jafon  in  the  expedition  to  Col- 
chis,, fiygifJ'  14.  They  were  the  fons  of  Aphareus,  king  of 
MefTenia,  who  wns  born  of  the  fame  mother  with  Tyndareus, 
'  Pan/an  iii.  i.  or  acconiing  to  Hyginus,  the  fons  of  Aphareus 
aijd  Ave  nay  the  daughter  of  Oebalus;  fo  that  in  either  cafe  they 
were  coufm-germans  to  Caftor  and  Pollux. 

LYNCEUS  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  quitknefs  of  fight, 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  fcen  things  concealed  below  ground,  as 
it  is  fuppofed,  from  his  firft  having  difcovered  mines,  Hygin. 
14.  and  to  have  penetrated  with  his  eyes  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions, Valer.  Flacc.  Arg.  \.  464.  whence  any  perfon  remark- 
able for  quicknefs  of  fight  was  called  Lynceus,  Horat.  Sat. 
i.  2.  90.  Ep.  i.  I.  28.;  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  2.  as  one  Strabo,  who  is 
reported  to  have  feen  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles,  and  to  have  difcerned  from  Lilybasum  the  Carthagini- 
an 
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ail  fleet  coming  out  of  the  port  of  Carthage,  fo  as  to  count  the 
number  of  fliips,  PUn.  vii.  21.;  Val,  Max.  i.  8.  ext.  14. 

Caftor  and  Pollux,  falling  in  love  with  the  brides  of  Lyrjce» 
us  and  Idasy  the  daughters  of  Leucippus,  (Leucippides,  Ovid* 
€p.  xvi.  327.)  carried  them  off  by  force.  Lynceus,  endeavour- 
ing to  recover  his  miftrefs,  was  flain  by  Caftor,  who  in  his 
turn  was  killed  by  Idas.  Pollux,  in  revenge,  flew  Idas,  Hj- 
gin,  80. ;  but  Ovid  reprefents  this  matter  differently,  Faji,  r* 

699.  &c. Paufanias  fays,  that  this  conteft  was  about  fome 

cattle  ;  and  that  after  the  death  of  Lynceus  and  Idas  the  go* 
vernment  of  MeiTenia  fell  to  Neftor,  the  Ton  of  Neleus,  iv.  3. 

Pollux  obtained  leave  from  Jupiter  to  fhare  his  immortality 
with  his  brother,  and  to  live  and  die  for  a  day  alternateiyy 
Hotmr.  Odyjf.  xi.  302.  &c.  hence  faid  by  VirgiX  fratrem  altera 
tia  morte  redemijfe^  JS.n.  vi.  121.  and  to  pafs  one  day  in  hea- 
ven and  another  alternately  in  the  infernal  regions,  Sil.  ix.  295* 
xiii.  805.;  Pindar.  Nem.  Od.  a.  Jlroph,  4.  fo  Pluto  fpeaks  of 
retaining  both,  &tat.  Theb.  viii.  50.  The  foundation  of  this 
fable  was,  that  Caftor  and  Pollux  were  fuppofed  to  have  been 
converted  into  the  conftellation  called  Gemini,  or  The  Tivins^ 
Hygin.  Aftron.  ii.  22.  alfo  fecunda  Jidera  Led/b,  Ovid,  Amor. 
ii.  II.  29.  in  which  are  two  bright  ftars,  one  in  the  head  of 
each,  which  never  rife  or  fet  together ;  but  when  one  of  them 
finks  below  the  horizon,  the  other  is  above  it,  and  the  contra- 
ry, Ovid.  ih. 

HELENA  was  reckoned  the  moft  beautiful  woman  of  hef 
time.  When  very  young  (he  was  carried  off  by  Thefeus,  king 
of  Athens,  and  his  friend  Perithous  ;  but  her  brothers  Caftof  ' 
and  Pollux  brought  her  back  by  force  of  arms,  ^trah,  ix.  396.; 
Hygin.  79.;  Ovid.  ep.  xvi.  147.  Many  of  the  chief  princes  in 
Greece  fought  her  in  marriage.  Tyndareus,  at  a  lofs  how  to 
determine  among  the  competitors,  left  by  preferring  one  he 
fhould  offend  all  the  reft,  was  advifed  by  Ulyffcs,  who  him- 
felf  was  one  of  the  fuitors,  but  whofe  hopes  were  not  very 
fanguine,  to  leave  the  choice  entirely  to  the  virgin  herfcif,  and 
to  bind  the  fuitors  by  an  oath  to  ftand  by  her  determination, 
alfo  to  bind  themfelves  to  proteft  her  honour,  whomfoevcr  of 
them  ftie  fliould  prefer.  i.\\s  being  agreed  on,  Helena  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  Menelaus,  the  fon  of  Atreus ;  who  thus 
became  king  of  Sparta,  upon  the  refignation  of  Tyndareus, 
Hygin.  78.  The  form  of  adminifterinix  this  oath  to  the  fuitors 
is  defcribed  by  Paufanias,  iii.  20.  Ulyffes,  for  his  fcrvices, 
obtained  Penelope,  the  daughter  of  Icarius  and  niece  of  Ty;/- 
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dareusy  whofe  behaviour  from  the  beginnirig  was  fuch  as  gave 
TJlyfTes  no  caufe  to  regret  his  difappointment  in  Helen,  lb, 

Helena  lived  with  Menclaus  for  three  years  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  conjugal  happiiiefs.  She  bore  a  daughter  to  him 
called  Her  Ml  ONE.  But  Paris  the  fon  of  Priam,  having  come 
to  Sparta  on  an  embafly,  by  his  infinuating  manners,  his  fplen- 
did  drefs  and  equipage,  Hornt.  od.  iv.  9,  13.;  Ovid,  ep,  xvi.  & 
xvii.  feduced  her,  and  carried  her  off  with  him  to  Troy  *.  Menc- 
laus folicited  the  aflidance  of  all  the  princes  of  Greece,  to  re- 
venge this  injury.  A  confederacy  foi"  that  purpofe  was  formed, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  AGAMEMNON,  lung  of  Mycenae, 
and  brother  to  Menelaus.  A  lift  of  the  Grecian  leaders  and  their 
different  forces  is  given  by  Homer,  //.  ii.  and  after  him  by 
Hyginus,yj^.  97.  Next  to  Agamemnon  and  Menclaus,  the  chidf 
were  ACHILLES,  the  fon  of  FeleuSy  ( F Aides )  king  of  Phthia 
and  LarifTa  in  ThefTaly,  and  of  the  fea-goddefs  Thetis,  with 
his  fon  Pyrrhus  or  Ntoptoicmusy  and  his  friend  Patroclus,  the 
fon  of  Me/jcetiusy  (Men^IiTiades)  and  grandfon  of  A£tor  (Ac- 
T;DRiDEs)  by  ^gina  ;  ULYSSES,  tlie  {on  of  Laertes ^  (Laer- 

•  Hecuba  tJjc  dau.(;htcr  of  ClfTtjus  l^ing  f»f  Thrace  [Cifselsy  -iJh)  and  wife  of 
Priam,  when  fhc  was  with  child  of  Paris,  dreamed  that  (he  had  bmught  forth  a 
torch,  f^irg-  ^f*'  vii.  319.  x.  704.;  ApoUodor.  iii.  12.5.  The  foc/thfayer^  being 
confulted  ;  declared,  that  what  (he  fhould  produce,  would  caufe  the  denru<Siou 
of  Troy-  Ou  which  account  Pi  iani  ordered  the  infant  to  be  cxpofed  on  mount 
Ida.  But  he  was  fecietly  brou</ht  up  at  thr  houf«r  of  a  fhrpherd,  and  when  he 
reachrd  tbe  a«:e  of  n-anhood,  hffcame  a  {hc])hcrd  himfcif,  uudtrr  the  name  of 
ALFXANDF.R  or  PARIS.  Wniic  he  fua'aincd  that  ch;.ra(5ier  he  formed  a 
conncwliori  with  the  iiymj^b  Ornont  ;  OrhLcp.  v.  and  determined  the  conreft 
between  Juno,  Mirurva,  and  Vcnu^  ahc  ut  t!:e  pojden  apple.  The  poddrfTc!,  by 
the  r.pp<»intmerit  <  f  Jupiter,  appeared  btfore  him  as  a  judge,  and  pleaded  each 
her  own  caufe.  Jitno  (.ficrcd  Kim  prtwtr,  jMiiicrva  wifdum,  and  Venus,  the 
moft  beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  if  he  dttermlne  in  her  favour.  Paris  ad- 
judged the  jjolden  apple  to  Vfru5  ;  and  rh'.i-  l.ioirrt'd  the  hoftjlitv  of  the  two 
other  goddefTcs  ever  after  ag;-ii:ft  the  Trojm  nation,  Fir^.  Jhn.  i.  26.;  H^rat. 
cd.  i.  15.  10, ;  O'vid.  ep.  ivi.  4.7.  &c. ;  liw'tr..  i)l.\  licircc  he  \i-K<i\\ti\'Fatjlisincipuf' 
que  Judex,  Ilorut.  oJ.  iii.  3.  18.  &:r.  '1  iic  in<li;;,iiation  of  Juno  was  ftill  f.;rthcr 
cucreaftd  agairifc  the  'irojans,  l-y  Jt'pirtT  nv-ikiag  Ganyn^cdcs,  a  beautiful  bor, 
the  fon  of  Tro«,  hi'^  cup-bcarrr,  in  pj.ice  of  Mfbe,  the  daug^htcr  of  juno,  and 
goddf fs  of  youth.  Ganymedes  was  carried  oif  troin  hia,  by  an  eagle,  fjox'ts 
armherj  at  the  command  ot  Jupiter,  1'hg.JEn.  1.28.  v.  25^.;  Ovid.  M^t.x. 
I J  J.  ;   Paufan.  v.  24.  ;    Herat,  od.  iv.  4.  ir. 

Paris  being  difcovcred  and  rccounli. d  by  his  parents,  was  fcnt  into  Greece 
with  a  fleet,  to  recover  Iiefi^,m\  il  c  fiucr  of  Priam,  who  had  bt.CB  carric<I  off 
by  Hcrculco,  and  given  to  'i'clamoii,  yf<; /.  400.  But  P^ri-^,  ii^llcad  c^f  executing 
thi?  commiflion,  cam.c  to  the  cci  rt  of  \Itij(.l..»i>,  wlitr'-  he  was  hofp.tably  en- 
tertained by  that  prince  ;  a^d  Me!!cbu«  bt-in^  in  rhe  r^ean  rime  olhged  to  go 
to  Crete,  Pari?,  in  his  abi'f  nrr,  bv  ti.'/  aid  of  Venn?,  carrifil  ofi'  I-LSeaa^  to  re- 
venge, aR  he  pretended,  the  detention  ot  Hiji-r...  ;  ui.d  on  that  account  he  was 
countcnrnccd  by  Priam.  Me  is  Ca.Icu  lu;?  i  >  ai»u:.tk  k,  Ovid.  ep.  xix.  17-.  ] u- 
etena  adulters  famvf us  BOSi'Es,  Hijrut.  od.  iii.  \.  25.  and  the  fhip  in  which  he 
failed,  riereJca  navit^  from  Pherecles,  the  builder  of  it,  Ovid,  ep.  xvi.  21. 
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iiSdes)  king  of  Ithaca ;  A JAX,  the  fon  of  Telnmon^  king  of 
Salamis,  and  his  brother  Teucer  ;  Diomedes,  the  fon  of 
Tydeusj  (Tydides)  king  of  Argos  in  ^tolia  ;  Nestor,  the  fon 
of  Neleusy  (Nelldes)  king  of  Pylos<ind  Mefscnia,  with  his  fon 
Archilochus;  PalamIdps,  the  fon  of  Nauplius,  (l^upliti'' 
desj)  king  of  Euboea  ;  iDOMENEusand  Mrriones  from  Crete  | 
Philoctetes,  the  foil  oi  Paan^  from  Mcliboea ;  Eumelus, 
the  fon  of  Admctusy  from  Perrh^ebia,  and  EurypVus  from  Orcb^ 
menus  or  OrmeniuSy  all  three  from  Theflaly  ;  Thoas,  the  fon  of 
Andremon,  from  JEtolia ;  Machaon,  the  fon  of  ^fculapius^ 
and  his^brother  PodaliriuSy  both  remarkable  for  their  (kill  in 
phyfic  ;  Sthenelus:  Thejfividrusy  Epeus^  tlie  framer  of  the  Tro- 
jan horfe  ;  Athamas  and  Thoas  \  CalchaSy  the  augur,  the  fon 
of  Theftor,  (Thestorides),  &c. 

The  reftitution  of  Helena  having  been  refufed  by  Priam, 
Herodot,  i.  2.  &  3.  thefe  chiefs  fet  fail  for  Troy,  which  they 
took  after  a  fiege  of  ten  years.  During  the  war  Menelaus  be- 
haved with  great  bravery.  The  conduft  of  Helen  is  differently 
reprefented  ;  by  the  Roman  writers,  ufually  in  an  unfavourable 
light.  Hence  flie  is  called  by  Horace,  Lacana  ctdultera^  od.  iii.  3. 
25.  and  iH/im/.r,  epod.  17.42.  After  the  death  of  Paris,  who 
was  flain  by  Philoftetes,  Hy gin,  ill,  (he  married  Deiphobus, 
the  brother  of  Paris,  whom  (he  betrayed  to  Menelaus, 'the  night  in 
which  Troy  was  taken,  Virg.  lEn,  vi.  525.  by  whom  his  body  was 
dreadfully  mangled,  lb,  509. — 530.  to  which  Horace  alludes,  0^. 
iv.  9.  22.  After  this  (lie  fccms  to  have  fled  to  the  temple  of  Vefta 
for  protection,  Ih,  \,  567.  But  commentators  differ  about  the 
manner  of  reconciling  thefe  two  paffages ;  fome  think  the  latter 
an  interpolation.  Helena  returned  to  Sparta  with  Menelaus,  Pau^ 
fan,  X.  25.  who  is  faid  to  have  wandered  over  many  countries 
in  his  way  home,  Strab,  i.  38.  &c.  among  the  reft  to  have 
gone  to  Egypt,  lb,  on  the  coaft  of  which,  Herodotus  fays, 
that  Paris  was  driven  in  failing  from  Sparta  with  Helen  ;  arid 
that  (he  was  detained  there  by  Proteus  the  king  of  that  coun- 
try, who,  after  tlie  deflruftion  of  Troy,  reftored  her  to  Me- 
nelaus, ii.  112.  &c.  A  temple  was  confecrated  to  Menelaus, 
near  the  place  where  he  ;ind  Helen  were  buried,  Paufan,  iii. 
19.;  but  there  are  different  accounts  about  her  death.  Some 
fay,  that  being  expelled  from  Sparta  after  the  death  of  Mene- 
laus, by  his  illegitimate  fons  and  fuccefTors  Nicojlratus  tlh^ 
Ale^apctithesy  fhe  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  (lie  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Polyxoy  the  v/idow  of  TiepolemuSy  queen  of 
that  iilaiid,  becaufe  flie  had  lofl  her  hufband  in  the  Trojan*  war, 
which  Helen  had  excited,  Ibid. 

After 
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After  the  expulfion  of  Tifamenes^  the  fon  of  Oreftes,  by  the  He- 
XTLcWAT^yfeep.  408.  Eurtsthenes  andPRoCLES,  the  fons  of  A- 
hftodemuS}  fprung  from  Hercules,  fhared  the  fovereignty  at  La* 
cedaemon,  and,  from  their  time,  the  fceptrealways  continued  to 
be  jointly  fwayed  by  two  kings  of  their  defcendants.  Eur^henes 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  jigis^  from  whom  all  the  defcendants 
of  that  line  were  called  AafDis ;  thofe  of  the  other  line  were 
caQed£uRTTioNiDJE|  iiom  Eurytion^  the.grandfon  of  Frocles. 


IV.    Fabulous  History  ^/^CORINTH,  Elis,  and  ARCADii. 


SISYPHUS,  the  fon  of  iEolus  (JE^^lides),  (not  of  iEolus  the 
god  of  the  winds,  but  of  a  king  of  ThelTaly,  Apollodor.  i.  7, 
3.;  Serv,  in  Firg.  vi.  585.)  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  king  of  Co- 
tinth,  Pat/fan.  ii.  i.  &  3.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  cunning 
and  his  robberies,  on  which  account  he  was  flain  by  Thefeus,  king 
of  A  thens.  His  punifhment  in  the  infernal  regions,  was  to  roll  a 
large  ftone  up  a  mountain,  which,  when  it  reached  the  top,  al- 
ways rolled  back  again  to  the  foot ;  hence  he  is  faid  to  be  con- 
demned to  eternal  labour,  Herat,  ii.  14.  19.;  Homer  Odyjf.  xi.; 
Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  26.5  Hygin.  60.;   Cic,  Tt^/c.  i.  5.  &  41. 

Sifyphus  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Cr eon;  hence  Si/yphia 
opfs,  the  riches  of  Creon,  Ovid.  ep.  xii.  204. 

SALMONEUS,  the  king  of  Elis,  was  brother  to  Sifyphus, 
Apollodor.  i.   7.  3.      He  claimed  divine  honours  from  his  fub- 

{'efts.  To  imitate  the  thunder  of  Jupiter,  he  conftrufled  a 
)razen  bridge,  over  which  he  ufed  to  ride  in  his  chariot,  dart-* 
ing  torches  and  firebrands  among  the  people  in  imitation  of 
lightning.  But  Jupiter  provoked  at  fuch  impiety,  ftruck  him 
with  a  thunderbolt,  and  hurled  him  headlong  to  the  infernal  re- 
gfons,  where  he  was  placed  near  his  brother,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  585. 
— 595.;  Hxgin.6i.'y  Diodor,  iw  68.;  Apollodor.  i.  9.  7. 

The  firfl  king  of  Arcadia  was  PELASGUS,  whence  the 
country  was  anciently  named  Pelasgia,  Pnufan.  viii.  i.  His 
fon  Lycaon  fucceeded,  who  built  the  city  Lycosura,  on 
mount  Lydits.  He  called  Jupiter  by  the  name  of  Lyc^.us, 
and  inftituted  a  feftival  in  honour  of  him,  called  Lycaa  or  Lu- 
PERCALiA.  Lycaon  was  contemporary  with  Cccrops,  king  of 
Athens  ;  but,  as  Faufanias  fays,  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  the 

knowledge 
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knowledge  df  divine  things.  For  Cectops  Was  the  (irft  who* 
called  Jupiter  Supreme  or  tbe  Highefl^  and  offered  to  him  on<* 
1y  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  But  Lycaon  factiiiced  not  only  o« 
ther  animals,  but  alfo  human  vidtims  ;  on  which'  account  he 
is  reported  to  have  been  changed  into  a  Wolf,  lb.  2,  The 
wickedneft  of  men  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  great  in  the  time  of 
this  king,  that  Jupiter  defcended  from  heaven  to  examine  every 
thing,  himfelf  under  a  human  form.  He  came  to  the  houfd 
of  Lvcaon  ;  who,  to  try  his  divinity,  fct  before  him  the  fleih 
of  anuman  body.  Jupiter  deftroyed  the  houfe  with  lightning, 
and -turned  Lycaon  himfelf  into  a  wolf,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  211.-^- 

^3SH>  i^yp^*  Aft^*  ii«  4»  • 

CALLISTG,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon,   called  alfo  Heince^ 

having  brought  forth  a  fon  to  Jupiter,  was  by  Jnno  changed  in-> 

to  a  bear.     Her  fon  was  named  ARC  AS  j    from  whom  the' 

country  was  called  Arcadia^  and  the  people  Archdts.     Areas* 

taught  the  Arcadians  the  art  of  making  bread  from  com,  and 

clo^ths  from  wool,  Paufan.  viii.  4.     Areas,  while  huntmg,  ac« 

cording  to  Ovid,  was  about  to  fhoot  the  bear  into  which  his 

mother  was  metamorphofed.     But  Jupiter  ptevented  it ;  and 

converted  them   both    into   contiguous   confteilations ;    CaU 

lifto  into  Ursa  major,  or,  H he  greater  Bear  ;  called  alfo  tetM 

piger^  from  the  flownefs  of  its  motion,  Stat.  Theb.  i.  371.  and 

Areas  into  Arctophylax,  or.  The  Keeper  of  the  Bear^  (glacialii 

portitor  Urs^,  Stat,  Theb.  i.  693.)  called  alfo  Bootes,   Ovid. 

Met*  ii.    409,     &c.:    Hygirt,    177.;    AJiron.  ii.  4.    near   the 

north  pole  \   hence  Lycaonius  axis,    the  north  pole,  Ovid% 

TriJl^VLl.  2.  2. 


V*    Fabulous  History  ef  ATTICA* 

THE  firft  king  of  Attica,  according  to  Paufanias,  1.  2.  wai 
"ACT^US,  from  whom  the  country  was  called  Act^a, 
lb.   &  Strab.   ix.   391.    whence    ^Baa  arva^    the  country  of 

Attica*,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  313.     But  CECROPS  is  commonly 

« 

*  But  the  name  of  Acta  or  ASttca  is  commonly  defived  from  ABe^  a  ntttroi^ 
tra^  of  country  nmiiinp:  along  the  fhore  between  the  Tea  and  the  mountain^ 
{JoLTtQ  rw  inykv^an  tx  xvf/^ura^  qvod  ibi  fraagetht  fe  umd^)^  which  waft  the  cafe  with 
a  ^eat  part  of  Attica,  Strab,  ix.  391.  whence  A&a^  the  ibore,  itep.  Agtt,  8. ; 
C/V.  Verr,  v,  25.  &  31. ;  Fam.  ix.  6. ;  Virg.  ALn.  v.  613.  and  Scrvius  fay«.  that 
Aracynibui^  a  mountain  in  Bttotia,  ha»  the  epithet  Actjkus  joined  to  if^i^ 
Virgril,  £^/.  ii.  24.  becaufe  it  is  near  the  (hore,  ( q.  litioralis. )  J^X  ABtiut  ta. 
commonly  put  for  Atbtntenftt  in  the  poets,  by  whom  oiily  \\iq  word  is  ufed^ 
OviV«  2dtt.  ii.  5J4.  720.  vii.  68 j.  &c. 
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reckoned  the  firft  king  of  Attica,  from  whom  the  inhabitaitf  jf 
were  called  CBCROPiDiEy  Hetodot.  viii,  44.;  Virg,  Mn.  vi.  21.; 
Ovid.  Met.  vii.  670.}  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  570.  whence  Cecr'Spis^ 
-tdiSf  an  Athenian  woman,  Juvenal,  vi.  186.  and  Cecropius^ 
Athenian,  Horat.  od.  ii.  i.  la.;  Virg.  G.  iv.  177-;  Martial,  xi. 
43.  Cecropia^  fc.  terrOf  i.  e.  Attica,  Catull.  62.  79.  &  Terra 
Cecr^ipis^  Ovid.  cp.  x.  100.  Juvenal  ufes  Cecrofides  for  any 
perfon  defcended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  viii.  46.  &  f;3- 

Cecrops  is  faid  to  have  come  from  &ais  in  Egypt,  Dsodor.  u 
aS*  about  four  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  or  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty- two  years  before  the  Chrifti- 
an  sera.  He  married  the  daughter  of  A£ixns,  Paufan.  i.  2. 
He  is  reprefentcd  as  of  two  forms,  fgeminusy  Ovid  Met.  iu 
555.  biformis^  Juftin^  ii.  6.)  half  a  man  and  half  a  ferpent;  be- 
caufe,  as  JulHn  fays,  he  firft  inftituted  marriage,  lb.  To  him  . 
fome  afcribe  the  introduction  of  letters  into  Greece,  Tacit.  Ann^ 
xi.  14.  He  firft  induced  the  inhabitants  of  /\ttica,  formerly 
fcattered  over  the  country,  to  live  in  fmall  towns  or  boroughs, 

(^«^i/c,)  Thucydid.  ii.  15.  The  next  king  was  Cranaus,  a 
native  of  the  place  ;  whofe  daughter,  Atthis,  gave  name  to 
the  country,  Paufan,  i.  2.;  Strab.  ix.  397.  whence  Atihtdei^ 
Athenian  women  *,  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  536.  She  married  Am- 
PHicTYON,  who  dethroned  her  father ;  and  who,  in  his  turn, 
was  expelled  by  Erichthonius,  the  fon  of  Vulcan,  Paufan.  ib. 
(proles  fine  matre  creata^J  according  to  the  fable  related,  Ovid. 
Met.  ii.  552. — 565.;  Hygin.  166.;  Apollodor.  iii.  14.  6.  To 
him  Virgil  afcribes  the  invention  of  chariots,  G.  iii.  113.  So 
Pliny y  vii.  56.  whence  he  was  converted  into  a  conftellation, 
called  Auriga,  the  waggoner. 

PANDION,  his  fon,  fucceeded,  whence  Patidionius  mons, 
the  citadel  of  Athens,  Stat.  Theb.ii.  720.;  PatiJiouia  arcesy 
Claudian.  de  rapt.  Proferp.  ii.  19.     He  formed  an  alhance  with 

•  Attica  was  alfo  called  Mopsopia,  from  cue  Mop/ops  or  Mffsnp»Sy  Strah.  ix. 
"3143. 1  hence  Mopsopia  uras,  Athens,  Oi/iV.  <f/.  viii.  7a. ;  Ionia, from  Ion,  the 
ion  oi Xntbws \  and    PosEiooh'iA   from  Neptune;  2i'i  Atbems  was  denominated 
from  the  Greek  name  of  Mioerva,  (/.*»»»»;)  Strab.  ix.  397.  So  Tettat  a  PaltaJe 
diQa*  ISftqyitf  leaved  Athens,  OwJ.  Met,  ii.  835.  Hence  Mopfopii  muri,  for  Athens, 
Ovid.  Met,  vi.  423  ;  atid  M^fopiu*  jwvenh^  for  Triptole.mus,  Ib.x,  661.;  the 
fon  of  (7r/<wi,  the  Chief  of  Elcufis,  Paujan.  i.  14. ;  Ovid.  Fafi.  iv.  507. ;  Suv  in  Firg, 
C.  I,  19.  who  is  laid  to  have  been  firft  taught  hufbandry  by  Ceres,  U.  and  to 
have  communicated  the  knowledge  of  it  to  other  nations,  Paufan.  viii.  4..;   Oe, 
Uertnn,   iv.  6. ;  1'ufi,  i.  41. ;  Ferr,  iv,  4'„  Ceres  isfuppofed  to  have  come  to  E- 
Icufisioqueft  of  Proferpine,  in  the  time  of  Cranaus  \  when  the  celebration  of  her 
tnyfteriet  was  firft  inftituted,  lb,  and  Paufan.  ii.  14.  called  Thesmopuoria,  Hy 
gin.  lAj,  becaufe  Ccrc»  alfo  firft  prefcribed  laws,  Ovid.  Met.  v.  343. ;  Diodsr.  i. 
»4t  op  becaufe  laws  are  the  effcd  chiefly  of  agriculture.     Juftin  fays,  Ceres  came 
to  l^uils  uodcr  the  reign  of  £r€ch(heus,  ii.  6.  ^0  Diudorus,  i.  29. 

Tereus 
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Tereus,  king  of  Thrace,  (hence  called  Odryjius  tyrannuTf 
Ovid,  remed.  am.  459.)  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Progne 
or  Procne^  in  marriage.  Tereus  offered  violence  to.  Philomela^ 
the  fitter  of  Progncy  which  Progne  refenting,  brought  deftruc- 

tion  on  all  concerned,  Paufan.  i.  5.;  Strab.  ix.  423. ^The 

poets  relate,  that  Progne,  anxious  to  fee  her  fitter,  prevailed  on 
Tereus  to  go  and  conduft  her  to  Thrace ;  that  he  having  ofier- 
cd  violence  to  Philomela  by  the  way,  when  (he  expreffed  her 
indignation  at  the  injury  (he  had  fuffered,  he  cut  out  her 
tongue,  and  ftiut  her  up  in  a  tower.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
Thrace,  he  told  Progne  that  her  fitter  had  died  by  the  way. 
About  a  year  after,  Philomela  having  reprefented  her  fufferings 
on  a  piece  of  cloth,  contrived  to  get  it  conveyed  to  Procnc. 
She,  difguifing  her  refentment,  waited  till  the  celebration  of 
the  fettival  of  Bacchus,  which  was  near  at  hand,  when  women 
were  allowed  an  uncommon  degree  of  liberty.  Then,  ha- 
ving liberated  her  fitter,  and  concerted  with  her  the  means  of 
revenge,  (he  killed  her  fon  ITYS  or  Itylusy  then  {ix  years  old, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  ferved  up  to  his  father  at  an  entertaih- 
mcnt.  When  in  the  midtt  of  the  featt,  Tereus  defired  to  fee 
Itys,  Philomela  fprang  forth  like  a  fury,  and  dafticd  the  bloody 
head  of  the  boy  in  his  face.  While  'tereus  drew  his  fword  to 
flay  them,  he  was  changed  into  a  hoopoe  or  lapwing,  (Epops ;) 
Philomela  into  a  nightingale,  Procne  into  a  fwallow,  and  Itys 
into  a  pheafant,  Paufan.  x.  4.;  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  424. — 676.; 
Apollodor,  iii.  14.  8.  Hyginus  tells  this  ttory  differently,  fah.  45. 
Pandion  died  of  grief,  Ovid.  ih.  675.  Thucydides  fays  thif 
tragical  fcene  happened  in  Dauliay  a  town  of  Phocis,  which 
was  then  poffefTed  by  the  Thracians.  ii.  29 ;  fo  Paufanias,  i. 
41.  Ovid  calls  Procne  Cecr^pis  ales^  i.  e.  avis  AthenienftSj 
Amor.  iii.  12.  32.  Statius  makes  both  fitters  fwallows,  and 
calls  them  Getica  volucresy  Thracian  birds,  from  the  country  of 
Tereus,  Theh.  xii.  478. 

ERECH THEUS,  the  fon  of  Pandion,  fuccccdcd,  from 
whom  the  Athenians  were  called  Ereckthldcey  Ovid.  Met.  vii. 
430.  hence  Erechthea  arcesy  Athens,  /i^.  viii.  547.  Herodotus 
fays,  that  under  him  they  were  firtt  called  Athenians^  viii.  44. 
His  daughter  Ouithyia  married  BOREAS,  a  king  of  Thrace, 
who  was  faid  to  have  power  over  the  winds,  and  whom  the  Athe- 
nians afterwards  worlhipped  as  the  god  of  the  north  wind,  //^ 
rodot,  vii.  i8g.  Ovid  makes  Boreas  carry  offOrithyia  by  force', 
Met.  vi.  707.1  fo  Statius,  Theh.  xii.  630.  Homer  mentions  a 
quite  different  ttory,  //.  xx.  219,  &c»     Orithyla  brought  forh 
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twins  to  Boreas,  called  Calais  and  Zethes,  who  refembkd 
their  father  in  having  wings,  Os»d.  lb.  713.  They  were  among 
thofe  who  went  with  Jafon  fcum  MwyisJ  in  queft  of  the  gold- 
en fleecCf  lb,  720. 

PROCRIS,  another  of  Pandion's  daughters,  married  Ce- 
fhaluSf  a  king  of  Theffaly,  the  fon  of  Deion,  king  of  PhociS) 
Apollodor,  i.  9.  4.  and  grandfon  of  JEokis,  king  of  Theijaly, 
Jb,  i.  7.  3.  hence  called  Bolides,  Ovid,  Met,  vit.  672. 
Cephalus  and  Procris  having  entertained  fufpieions  of  each  o- 
thers  fidelity,  difguifed  themfelves  to  put  it  to  the  XtSi, 
The  difcovcry  of  their  mutual  frailty  produced  a  reconci-, 
liation,  and  increafed  their  former  fondnefs.  But  Procris 
hearing  that  Cephalus,  who  was  fond  of  hunting,  ulied  when 
fatigued  to  reft  himfelf  in  the  (hade,  and  frequently  to  invoke 
i^UR  A ,  or  the  refrefliing  breeze :  fufpefting  it  to  be  a  mif- 
trefs,  fecretly  attended  him  one  day  at  the  chace,  and  when 
he  went  to  reirefh  himfelf  in  the  (hade,  concealed  herfelf  in  a 
bufli.  When  Cephalus,  as  ufual,  called  on  Aura  to  come^ 
(aura  veniy)  Procris  raifing  her  head  to  fee  who  fhould  appear, 
caufed  a  ruilling  among  the  leaves.  Cephalus,  thinking  it  a 
wild  beaft,  let  fly  his  unerring  dart,  and  pierced  her  to  the 
lieart.  Procris  could  only  utter  what  was  fufficient  to  make 
Cephalus  perceive  the  caufe  of  her  groundlefs  jealoufy,  and  ex- 

})ired,  Ovid,  Met,  vii.  690,  &c.;  Art,  Am,,  686. — 746.     Ovid 
peaks  of  Cephalus  as  an  Athenian,  Met,  vii.  49 1 .     ARCHIUS 
.  or  Arcefiusj  the  fon  of  Cephalus  and  Proctis,  was  the  father  of 
LAERTES  the  father  of  Ulyfles,  Hygin,  189.5  Ovid,  Met,  xiii, 

144- 

In  the  time  of  Erechthcus  EUMOLPUS,  the  fon  of  Nep- 

.tune,  originally  from  Thrace,  was  chief  prieft  ( Hlerophatites )^ 

;of  Ceres  at  Eleufis ;  whofe  defcendants,  called  EuMOLPioiE, 

continued  to  enjoy  that  office  for  many  ages,  l^acit,  Hifi,  iv. 

83.     Eumolpus  was  fo  powerful  that  he  engaged  in  war  with 

Erechtheus.     A  battle  was  fought,  \n  which  both  fell,  Paufan, 

i.  38.;  Hyginus  fays  that  Erechtheus  furvived,  and  was  obliged 

to   facrifice   one   of  his  daughters,  to   appeafe  the  wrath  of 

Neptune  for  the  death  of  his  fon,  fab,  46.  and  Cicero  fpeaks 

of  daughters  of  this  king  who  offered  themfelves  up  voluntarily 

.for  their  country,  ^xt,  21.;  Fin,  v.  22.;  t^at,  D,  iii.  19.    Di- 

•vine  honours  were  appointed  to  Erechtlieus  after  his  death, 

which  continued  to  be  performed  in  the  time  of  Cicero^  lb, 

A  contcft  having  arifen  among  the  fons  of  Erechtheus  about 

the  fucccffion,  they  referred  the  matter  to  Xuthus,  the  grand- 
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Ibnrof  DeucaUon,  Idng.of  Thcfialy,  who  had  married  tbeir 
fifter  Creufa.    He  determined  in  favour  of  C£CROPS,  PaU" 

CECROPS  11.  was  fuccceded  by  his  fon  PANDION  H.  and 
he  by  his  eldeft  fon  jEGEUS,  Paufan.  i.  5. 

In  the  reign  of  JEgeus  DiEDALUS,  the  fon  of  Eu^emus, 
deicended  horn  king  Erechtheus,  a  famous  artift,  having  ikin 
his  brother  Perdixy  (or  his  nephew,  according  to  Ovid,  Met. 
yniu  242.)  out  <»f  envy  for  his  having  invented  the  life  of  the 
law,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Athens.  He  went  to  CreDe, 
where  he  was  favourably  received  by  Minos^  the  king  of  diat 
ifland,  who  employed  him  to  conftruft  the  labyrinth,  a  build- 
ing with  a  vaft  number  of  dark  and  intricate  windings,  (Sec-' 
taque  per  duhias  faxea  te^  vias^  Ovid.  ep.  x«  1 26*)  from  which 
it  was  almoft  impoflfibJf!  to  extricate  one's  felf.  Having  after- 
wards affifted  Pasiphae,  the  wife  of  Minos,  in  an  intrigue 
with  one  Taurus,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  fable  of  her 
falling  in  love  with  a  bull,  and  producing  a  monfter  half  a 
man  and  half  a  bull,  called  the  Minotaur,  Strab.  x.  477.  he 
was  (hut  up  in  a  tower  with  his  fon  Icarus.  He  efcaped  from 
thence  by  means  of  waxen  wings,  on  which  he  flew  to  Sicily, 
Ovid,  Met.  viii.  260.  or,  as  others  fay,  to  Cumse  in  Italj, 
where  he  built  a  temple  to  Apollo.  Icarus,  foaring  too  hign, 
had  his  wings  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  fell  into  the 
fea,  called  from  him  the  Icarian  sea,  Paufan,  vii.  4.;  Hera^ 
dot.  vii.  1 70.  J  Hygi/j,  39.  &  40.;  VirgiL  JEn.  vi,  14. — 33.; 
Horat,  9d.  i.  3.  34.*,  Ovid,  Met,  viii*  183.  &c.  ^rt.  Amor,  ii. 
21. — 96.  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  who  enumerates  the  adventures 
of  Dsedalus,  fays,  that  he  efcaped  from  Crete  in  a  boat,  and 
that  Icarus  was  loft  in  landing  raftily  on  the  ifland  of  Icaria, 
iv.  77.  From  the  ingenuity  of  Dsedalus,  any  work  curioufly 
made  was  called  opus  Dadalum,  v.  -eumj  v.  -jeum,  Firg.  G, 
iv.  i79>>  Lucret,  i.  228.  v.  1450.}  fo  Dadala  Circe^  ingeniti 
ous,  yirg,  JEn,  vii.  282. 

^GEUS  was  long  without  having  children.  At  laft  he  had 
a  fon  by  ^thra^  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  Troezen  or 
Troezette,  who  was  called  THESEUS,  (-^gides,  Ovid,  ep. 
iv.  59.;  Stat,  Theb,  xii.  546.)  and  educated  at  the  court  of  hit 
grandfather.  He  is  faid  in  fable  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Nep^ 
tune,  Hygin,  AJlr,  ii.  5.;  'Apollodor,  iii.  15.  7.  hence  he  is  faid 
|o  be  fpvung  from  the  gods,  Virg,  ^n,  vi.  394.  and  called 
Neptunius  heros,  Ovid,  ep,  xvii.  21.  Met,  ix.  i.;  Stat^ 
Theh.  xii.  588.    Neptunius  Thefeus^  lb.  66 y    Troezenc  is  calU 
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cd  from  Pitthens,  Pittheia  regna^  Ovid.  cp.  iv.  107.  JEgtus 
is  faid  afterwards  to  have  married  Medea,  upon  her  feparation 
from  Jafon,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  called  Med  us,  Juftin.  K. 
6.  xlii.  2.  But  the  (lory  of  Medea  is  differently  related,  Dio- 
^.  iv.  55.  &  56. 

ANDROGEOS,  the  fon  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  having 
been  flain  through  envy  by  the  Athenians  and  Megarenfians, 
beeaufe  he  had  vanquifhed  them  all  in  wrellling,  at  the  fefti- 
val  of  Minerva,  called  Parthcnaea,  Serv,  in  Virg.  G,  404.  (or 
at  feme  other  feftival  5  for  the  Parthcnaea  are  thought  not  to 
have  been  then  inflituted.)  Minos  made  war  on  them,  and 
having  fubdued  the  Megarenfesy  he  forced  the  Athenians  to  ac- 
cept oiF  peace  on  fuch  terms  as  he  chofe  to  prefcribe.  They 
were  obliged  to  fend  every  year  to  Crete  feven  young  men,  and 
as  many  virgins,  chofen  by  lot,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Mino- 
taur, After  this  cruel  tribute  had  been  paid  for  fome  years, 
Tliefeus,  having  grown  up  to  manhood,  came  from  Trozsne 
to  Athens.  He  flew  feveral  lobbers  whom  he  met  with  by  the 
way.  On  his  arrival  at  Athens,  he  narrowly  efcaped  being, 
poifoned  by  his  ftepmother  Medea,  Ovid.  Met,  vii.  406.  As 
the  time  was  approaching  when  it  was  requifite  to  fend  the 
ftipulated  number  of  young  men  and  virgins  to  Crete,  Thefe- 
us  infilled  on  being  allowed  to  go  as  one  of  the  former.  iE- 
geus,  with  reludlance,  at  laft  confented ;  but  at  his  departure 
•charged  the  pilot,  that  if  Thefeus  (hould  be  fucccfsful  in  flay- 
ing the  Minotaur,  he  fliould  at  his  return  difplay  white  fails  ; 
but  if  not,  he  (hould  retain  the  black  fails  as  ufual.  After  the 
arrival  of  Thefeus  in  Crete,  ARIADNE,'  the  daughter  of  Mi- 
iios,  fallini?  in  love  with  him,  explained  to  him  the  mazes  of 
the  labyrinth  5  and  at  the  fuggeilion  of  Dredalus  gave  him  a 
clew,  by  unwinding  the  thread  of  which  (Hcium  revolvendoj^ 
he  might  find  his  way  out ;  ( Errahunda  regens  tenui  vejligia 
filoj  Catuil.  62.  113.;  Diicefitia  fila  fecutusy  Ovid.  ep.  iv.  59.  j 
Jantta  dijfficilis  flo  ejl  invent  a  relcElo^  Id.  Met.  viii.  173.)  The- 
icus  flew  the  Minotaur  5  and  having,  according  to  promife, 
carried  off  Ariadne,  and  alfo  her  filler  Phaedra,  Ovid,  ep,  iv. 
65.  returned  in  fafety  to  his  native  country.  But  in  his  joy 
he  forgot  to  change  the  fails ;  and  ^geus,  therefore,  feeing  the 
fliip  from  a  watch-tower  on  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  Stat, 
7heb,  xii.  625.  return  with  black  fails,  and  believing  his  fon  to 
have  perilhed,  threw  himfelf  headlong  into  the  fea,  which  from 
him  was  called  the  ^ gear,  fea.  The  poftcrity  of  -5^geus  were 
called  iSLciDiE,  Ovid,  ep,  \^,  67. 

Diodorus 
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Diodorus  fays  that  Thefeus  forgot  to  change  the  fails  from 
Vexation  at  the  lofs  of  Ariadne,  whom  Bacchus  took  from  him, 
Iv.  61.;  fee  Paufan.  x.  29.  Others  relate  that  Thefeus  bafel/ 
left  Ariadne  in  the  ifland  Naxos,  and  that  Bacchus,  who 
had  formerly  been  in  love  with  her,  finding  her  there  upon 
his  return  from  India,  married  her,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  176.  He 
gave  her  a  beautiful  crown,  which,  after  her  death,  was  chan- 
ged into  a  cdnflellation,  called  Cressa  corona,  Ovid*  Trijf* 
%  3.  42.  and  Corona  Gnossia,  v.  GnoJftSy  'idi/j  from  her  na- 
tive city  Gnoflus,  Ovid.  Fajt.  iii.  459.  &c.  ep.  x.  whence  al- 
fo  Ariadne  is  called  Gnossis,  Id.  ep.  xv.  25.  Thefeus  mar<« 
ried  Phaedra,  the  fifter  of  Ariadne,  Aygin.  43. 

Thefeus  performed  various  other  heroic  adlions  refembling 
thofe  of  Hercules,  his  contemporary,  Strah.  viii.  380.;  Stat^ 
Theb.  xii.  584.  He  deftroyed  a  terrible  bull  that  infefted  At** 
tica.  He  killed  the  robbers  Sciron,  Procrufles,  and  Scinis, 
S/rai.  Ix.  391.;  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  433.  &c.  He  fubdued  the 
Centaurs.  He  flew  Creon  king  of  Thebes  for  refufing  burial 
to  the  Argives  that  fell  in  the  Theban  war,  and  interred  them 
in  the  territory  of  EleuCs,  Paufan.  i.  39.  ix.  ^.\.Herodot.  ix. 
7.1,1  f^yi^^*  1%'h  ^^^^*  Theb.  xii,  519. — ad.  Jin.  He  defcend- 
cd  into  hell  with  his  friend  Pirithous,  to  carry  off  Proferpine  \ 
where  Perithous  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  dog  Cerberus^ 
Thefeus  remained  in  cnains  till  Hercules  freed  him  *• 

One  of  the  chief  exploits  of  Thefeus  was  the  conqueil  of 
the  Amazons,  a  nation  of  female  warriors  in  Afia  Minor  -,  fo 
called,  becaufe  they  ufed  to  cut  or  bum  o(F  their  right  breaft, 

(ex  apriv.  et  /*a?oc,  tnammaj,  that  it  might  not  hinder  them 
in  fhooting  the  arrow,  Diodor.  ii.  45.;  Jujlin.  ii.  4.  The  A- 
thenians  are  faid  to  have  gained  a  victory  over  the  Amazons 
when  they  made  an  irruption  into  Attica,  Herodot.  ix.  27. 
Thefeus  married  one  of  them,  Hippolyte^  Stat.  Theb.  xii. 
534.  by  whom  he  had  Hippolytus*,  hence  Hippolytus  is  call- 
ed Amazonius  vir,  Ovid.  ep.  iv.  2-  and  Amazone  natus. 
Met.  XV.  552.  Servius  on  Virg.  Mn.  xi.  661.  and  Hyginus, 
fab.  30.  fay,  that  it  was  Antiopey  the  daughter  of  Hippolyte 
the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  that  Thefeus  married. 

•  Some  fay  that  Hercules  alfo  freed  PirithoDs  ;  and  others,  that  neither  of  them 
ever  returned,  Diodor.  iv.  t^.  Virgil  dcfcribes  Thefeus  a«  fitting  for  ever  in  the 
infcrtial  regions,  /En*  vi.  617.  in  which  pcdure  he  was  reprcfented  by  Pclyg- 
1161U8,  the  painter,  Pati/an.  x.  29.  Strabo  thinks,  that  Thefeus  and  Pcrithouf 
were  fuppoled  to  have  defcerded  into  the  infernal  regions,  from  the  diftant  ex- 
peditions which  they  undertook,  1.48.  Horace  reprefcnts  Perithous  as  bound 
10  Tartaruft  with  300  chains,  cd.  iii.  4.  80. 

HIPl^OLYTUS, 
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HIPPOLYTUS,  the  fon  of  Thcfeus,  (ThesIdes,  Ovid.  ep. 
vi.  65.  Theseius  HERoSy  Id.  Met.  xv.  492.)  when  he  grew 
up!  devoted  himfelf  to  hunting,  and  appeared  regardleU  of 
the  company  of  women,  Ovid.  ep.  iv.  173.  His  ftepmother 
PH-ZEJDRA  fell  in  love  with  him,  in  the  abfence  of  Thefeusj. 
and  when  Hippolytus  fpurned  at  her  propofals,  (he  accufM 
him  to  his  father  of  defigns  on  her  virtue.  Thefeus,  enraged  at 
this,  prayed  to  Neptune  to  punifh  his  fon.  Hippplytus  fled 
from  the  wrath  of  his  father,  and  bent  his  courfe  to  TroejEen^ 
his  native  city.  But  while  he  purfued  his  way  along  the  fea- 
fhore,  Us  horfes  being  ftartled  by  a  fea-bull,  Ovid:  Rem.  Am. 
744.  or  fea*calves,  fet  on  him  (immifft)  by  Neptune,  drove 
Ac  chariot  on  the  rocks ;  whereby  the  axletrec  and  wheels  being 
broken"",^  Hippolytus  was  thrown  from  his  feat,  and  his  limbs 
being  entangled  in  the  harnefs,  he  was  torn  to  pieces.  Phse- 
dra,  hearing  of  his  fate,  confefled  her  crime,  and  hanged  her« 
felf*  j£fcuiapiu6,  at  the  requeft  of  Diana,  reflored  Hippoly- 
tus to  life*  After  which  he  retired  to  Italy,  wiiere  hie  aflumed 
the  name  of  VIRBIUS  (qu(^t  vir  bis),  and  built  the  city  Ari- 
ciai  S#rv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  761.;  Ov/rf.\Af^/.  xV.  497. .  &c. 
Faft.  iii.  265.}  Paufan.  \.  22.  ii.  27.  &  32.;  Hygin,  47.  &  49^* 
There  Diana  is  faid  to  have  concealed  him  in  an  adjoining 
grove;  whence  horfes  were  ever  after  excluded  from  that 
place,  Virg.  ib.  Hippolytus  had  a  fon  of  the  fame  name,  R. 
761.  &  781.  Diodorus  relates  the  ftory  of  Hippolytus  difFer* 
cndy,  iv.  62. 

Thefeus,  in  his  old  age,  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom. 
He  retired  to  Lycomedes,  king  of  the  ifland  of  Scyros,  by 
whom  he  is  faid  to  have  been  flain.  But  there  are  diflcrcnt 
accounts  about  the  manner  of  his  death,  Paufan.  i.  17.;  P/w- 
tarch.  in  Thef.fin. 

Cimon,  after  he  took  the  ifland  of  Scyros,  brought  the 
bones  of  Thefeus  to  Athens,  where  they  were  folemnly  inter- 
red near  the  gymnaftum  in  the  middle  of  the  city ;  and  his  tomb 
ferved  as  a  fanftuary  for  flaves,  and  pcrfons  of  low  rank,  from 
the  oppreffion  of  more  powerful  citizens,  Ib* 

From  Thefeus  the  Athenians  were  called  ThesIdje,  Virg. 
G.  ii.  283.  and  Juvenal  mentions  a  poem  written  by  one  Co* 
drus,  celebrating  his  exploits,  called  Iheseisj  -IdiSi  i.  2. 

The  fidelity  of  Thefeus  to  Piritlious  was  fo  great,  that  Ovid 
uksfdes  Thesea  for  the  moft  faithful  friendihip,  Trifl.  i.  3, 
60.     This  Statius  calls  Cecropia  fides y  Silv.  ii.  6.  55. 

MNESTEUS, 
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MNESTHEUS,  the  fon  of  Petcus,  and  grandfon  of  Erecb- 
theus,  fucceeded,  Pau/an.  1.  17.  ii.   25.  lii.  18.  who  afliftcd 
Agamemnon  in  the  war  againft  Troy,  3.  1.  i.  11.  25.     After 
his  death  DEMOPHOON,  the  fon  of  Thefeus,  became  king, 
Paufan,  i.  28.  who  alfo  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Greeks 
in  tne  Trojan  war  \  and  having  4n  his  return  from  thence  land- 
ed in  Thrace,  engaged  the  affedions  of  Phyllis,  the  daughter 
of  Lycurgus,    king  of  that  country,  hence  called  Rhodopeta 
Phyllis,  Ovid,  ep,  ii.  i.  but  proved  falfe  to  her:  For  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  Mneftheus,  he  fuddenly  left  her,  with  a 
promife  to  return  in  a  month,  which  he  did  not  perform^  O- 
vid,  ep.  2.5  Paufan.  x.  25.     Phyllis,  on  the  day  (he  expefted 
him,  went  nine  times  to  the  fhore ;  at  laft,  in  defpair,  fhe 
put  an  end  to  her  days,  cither  by  a  rope,  or  by  throwing  her- 
felf  into  the  fea,  Ovid.  Art,  Remed.  55.;  Hygin.  59.;  Serv,  ^ 
in  Virg,  Eel,  v.  10. 

THYMiETTES,  the  fon  of  Oxyntes,  was  the  laft  of  the  de- 
fcendants  of  Thefeus  that  enjoyed  the  crown,  Paufan.  i.  3.  ii, 
1 8*  He  having  engaged  in  war  with  Xanthus^  king  of  Boeo- 
tian «was  challenged  by  him  to  decide  their  differences  in  finglc 
combat.  This  he  declined  ;  but  MELANTHUS,  one  of  the 
noble  Meflenians  expelled  by  the  Heraclldx,  fee  p.  408.  fought 
in  his  place ;  and  having  (lain  Xanthus  by  an  artful  contri- 
vance, obtained  the  crown  as  the  prize  of  his  fuccefs,  Ih.  An 
annual  feftival,  called  Apaturia  (from  aroLTiiy  error, J  was  in- 
ftituted  to  commemorate  the  victory. 

CpDRUS,  his  fon,  was  the  laft  king  of  Attica.  The  Do- 
rians and  Heraclidx  made  war  on  him,  for  the  hofpitable  re- 
ception granted  at  Athens  to  thofe  Argives  whom  they  had  ex- 
pelled. Codrus  being  informed  of  the  anfwer  which  they  had 
received  from  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  that  theyjhould  he  viBorious, 
if  they  did  not  kill  the  Athenian  king ;  and  that  therefore  they 
had  ftriftly  charged  their  foldiers  to  fpare  his  life  :  Having  dif- 
guifed  himfelf  under  the  habit  of  a  peafant,  he  one  day  enter- 
ed the  enemy's  camp,  and  was  flain  by  a  common  foldier, 
whom  he  had  purpofely  provoked.  This  happened  near  the 
Ilyil'us,  Patifan,  i.  19.  and  in  the  place  was  a  ftatue  of  Codrus 
made  by  Phidias,  Jb,  x.  10.  The  enemy  having  underftood 
what  had  happened,  went  away  without  fighting,  Paufan,  vii. 
25.;  Juflin.  ii.  6.;  C/V.  Fin.  v.  22.;  Tiufc.  i.  48.  Nat.  D.  iii.  • 
19*}  Horat,  od.  iii.  9.  2.*,  icrv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  v.  II.     But  the 
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Codrus  here  mentioned  by  Virgil  is  thought  by  fome  to  have 
been  a  different  perfon. 

After  the  death  of  Codrus  the  Athenians  aboliflied  royalty, 
und  gave  the  name  of  ARCHON  fimperansjy  to  their  chief 
magiftrate,  whofe  office  was  for  life.  Medon,  the  fon  of  Co- 
drus, was  made  fir  ft  Archon,  whofe  fucceflbrs  being  all  cho- 
fen  from  the  fame  family  for  about  two  hundred  years,  were 
galled  Medontidje,  Pat/fan.  iv.  5. 


V.    Fabulous  History  of  BCEOTIA  and  ^TOLIA. 

• 

CADMUS,  the  fon  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  being 
fent  by  his  father  in  queft  of  his  fifter  Europa,  Herth 
dot.  iv.  147.  who  had  been  carried  off"  by  Jupiter  in  the  fliapc 
of  a  bull,  Ovid.  Afet.  ii.  850.  •,  Horat.  od.  iii.  27.  25. ;  fee  p. 
384.  was  ordered  not  to  return  without  her,  Diodor,  iv.  2.  In 
nis  fearch  he  came  into  Greece,  and  having  confulted  the  o- 
racle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  was  directed  to  obferve  the  motions 
of  an  heifer,  and  build  a  city  where  the  heifer  fliould  flop ; 
whence  he  called  the  country  BCEOTIA,  Ovid.  Alet,  iK.  10. 
He  named  th.i  city  THEB^,  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  whence 
he  derived  his  origin,  Hcrodot.  ii.  49.  Finding  fome  of  his 
companions  ffain  by  a  drajron,  he  flew  the  monfter  ;  and  ha- 
ving, by  the  diret'^ion  of  Minerva,  fown  its  teeth  in  a  plain, 
armed  men  fiuUleiily  fprung  up  from  the  ground  ;  who  imme- 
diately attacked  one  another,  fo  that  they  all  fell,  except,  five, 
Jlpollodor.  iii.  4.  i.  the  chief  of  whom  was  EchIon.  By  them 
Cadmus  was  affiiled  in  building  Thebes,  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  125. 
&c.  whence  that  city  is  called  Eciiioni;f.  Tiifb/T-,  Horat.  cd. 
iv.  4.  64.  Dkaconigena  urbs,  Ovid.  Fojl*  iii.  865.  Piebs 
Echioniay  the  Thcban  people,  ^tat.  Thch.  i.  169.  The  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  this  country  were  called  Hyantes,  ^trab. 
vii.  321.  ix.  401.  &  424.;  PUn.  iv,  7./^  12.  M'hcnce  Hyantei 
ngriy  Bceotia,  Stat.  Tbeh.  i.  183.;  Hxnvtcus  lolauSy  lolaus  the 
Bceotinn,  Ovid.  Mel.  viii.  31c.;  fo  HyantiuSy  fc.  Atliton^  lb.  iii. 
^47.-,  Hyatitca  Aganippe y  lb.  v.  312.^   Hyar.tldeSy  the  Mufes. 

Cadmus  married  HARMONIA,  v.  -.r,  the  daughter  of  Ve- 
nus by  Mars,  Paufan.  ix.  5.  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  named 
PolydoniSy  and  four  daughters,  Ino^  Agave^  uitttcJioty  and  5^-- 
VJtley  Apollodor.  iii.  4.  2.  —  POLYDORUS  married  NyBcisy 
ty  whom  he  had  Labdii(;us^  the  father  of  Lliius  or  Laus,  lb. 
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^4  who  is  therefore  called  Labdacides,  Stat,  T'M.  vi.  451. 
hence  Labdacida^  plur.  Thebans,  lb,  x.  36.  — —  INO  married 
AthUmas  king  of  Boeotia,  after  he  had  divorced  Nephelcy  Apol- 
lodor.  ib.  &  i.  9.  i.  &  2.  Agave  married  Ech'ion ;  and  Auto^ 
noej  Ariftaeus,  Ib,  iii.  4.  2.  Semele  became  the  mother  of 
Bacchus  by  Jupiter,  fee  p,  381. 

Ail  tlie  gods  are  faid  to  have  honoured  this  marriage  of 
Cadmus  with  their  prefence,  Apollodor.  iii.  4.  2.;  Diodor,  v. 
49.  Vulcan  prefented  to  Harmonia,  or  gave  to  Cadmus  to 
prefent  to  her,  a  famous  necklace  he  had  made,  which  oc- 
cafioned  the  greateft  misfortunes  to  the  poiTefTors  of  it,  Ib,  £3* 
Stat,  Theb,  ii.  265, — ^206.:  Paufan,  ix.  41. 

PE>rrHEUS,  the  fon  of  Echion  and  Agave^  the  daughter 
of  Cadmus,  having  profaned  the  facred  rites  of  Bacchus,  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  his  mother  and  her  fifters,  Ovid.  Met,  in,  Jin,; 
Horai,  od,  ii.  19.  14.  after  being  deprived  of  his  leafon  by  the 
influence  of  that  god,  Euripid,  in  Bacch,  848.5  Virg,  -/£;/.  ivi 
469. 

ATHAMAS,  the  hulband  of  Ino,  was  the  fon  of  -^olus, 
kiilg  of  ^rheflaly,  and  brother  of  Sifyphus,  king  of  Corinth, 
Apollodor,  i.  7.  3.  He  reigned  over  that  part  of  Boeotia,  wheie 
afterwards  Orchomenos  and  Coronsea  flood,  Ib,  9.  i .  5  Paufan, 
ix.  34.  Some  make  him  king  of  Thebes  *.  He  is  faid  to  have 
divorced  Nephele,  his  firft  wife,  becaufe  flie  was  fubjccl  to 
fits  of  infanity.  By  her  he  had  two  children,  Phryxus  and 
Helle,  who  were  faved  from  the  jealoufy  of  their  (lepmother 
Ino  on  the  famous  golden  ram,  as  will  be  afterwards  related. 
Athamas  had  by  Ino  two  fons,  Learchus  and  Meliccria,  Be- 
ing inflamed  with  a  fudden  madnefs  by  the  fury  Tifiphone, 
at  die  dcfire  of  Juno  ever  hortlle  to  the  race  of  Venus,  he 
flew  Learchus  \  upon  which  Ino  fled  with  Melicerta  in  her 
arms,  and  threw  herfelf  into  the  fca  from  a  high  rock  called 
Moluris,  Paufm,  i.  44.  near  Megara  on  the  illhmus  of  Co- 
rinth, Ib,  Is  Ovid,  FaJ}.  vi.  495.  Neptune,  at  the  requelt  of 
Venus,  turned  them  both  into  fea-gods  ;  calling  tlie  mother 
Leucothoey  and  the  fon  Pala?mon,  Ovid,  Ale*,  iv.  416. — 543. 
Ino  was  called  by  the  Romans  Matuta,  and  FaUemon,  Pok- 


•  Varro  fays,  that  the  firft  king  of  Thebes  was  Ogyges,  b.  C.  tioo,  in 
whofc  time  happened  a  dclujije,  4/^  re  Ruf,  iii.  I. ;  fo  Au7u/lin.  de  civ.  i>V.,  xvjii. 
8.  whence  O^yghsy  Theban ;  Ory^i^  res,  the  ftate  or  fortune  of  'I'hchcH,  ^^^J^ 
'/l-ef'.  i.  173.;  Ozy^iis  ululaiafuronlus  arira^  Caves  rt  rounJinj^  with  tlur  ycIU  of 
Tfiebari  bacchanals,  lb.  32;^.;  Oyygius  Li'.chus^  i.e.  'Il:bunui^  Ib.  ii.  85. ;  ^^y' 
gldj:^  Th;;b^2.3,  IL  J 26. 

3    H    2  TUMNUS, 
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TUMNUS,  Ovid.  Fafl.  VI.  545.     Hyginus  relates  fome  particu- 
lars of  this  ftory  differently,  i.  2.  &  3.  &c. 

Cadmus  afFefted  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  retired 
with  his  wife  Harmonia  to  Illyria,  where  they  are  faid  to 
have  been  changed  into  ferpents,  and  fent  by  Jupiter  to  Ely- 
fium,  Ovid,  Met,  ii.  98.  iv.  675.  &c.;  jipoilodT,  iii.  5.  ^ 
Strabo  mentions  a  people  in  Epire  ruled  by  the  pofterity  of 
GadmuSj  vii.  326. 

AMPHION,  one  of  the  fucceflbrs  of  Cadmus,  from  hit 
(kill  in  mufic,  is  faid  to  have  moved  the  ftones  by  playing  on 
his  lyre,  and  thus  to  have  built  the  walls  of  Thebes  ;  for  Cad- 
mus buMt  only  the  citadel  *,  Paufan,  ii.  6.  ix.  5.;  Ovid.  MeU 
vi.  178;  Horat,  od,  iii.  11.  2,  Art,  Poet,  394.  His  twin-bro- 
ther Zethus  difliked  mufic,  and  to  gratify  him  Amphion  difcon- 
tinued  it,  Cic.  Herenn.  ii.  27.;  Divin,  ii.  64.;  HoraUep.u 
18.  42.     To  Amphion  Pliny  afcribes  the  invention  of  mufic^ 

^  5^'/'  SI- 

NIOBE,  the  wife  of  Amphion,  Strab.  viii.  360.  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tantalus,  king  of  Paphlagonia,  (TantAlis,  'tdis,  Stat. 
Theb.  iv.  576.;  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  211.)  proud  of  her  numerous 
offspring,  (for  fhe  had  fix  fons  and  fix  daughters ;  fome  fay 
more,  JElian,  xii.  36.;  Geli,  xxr  7.)  ufcd  to  flight  the  goddefs 
Latoria,  who  had  only  two  children,  Apollo  and  Diana;  on  which 
account  they,  to  gratify  their  mother,  flew  at  the  fame  time 
all  the  children  of  Niobe,  Apollo  the  fons,  and  Diana  the 
daughters,  Diodor,  iv.  74.;  Horat,  od,  iv.  6.  1.;  Juvenal,  \u 
175.  Niobe,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  is  faid  to  have  been 
converted  into  a  (lone,  Cic,  Tufc,  iii.  26.  She  is  faid  by  O- 
vid  to  have  been  fnatched  by  a  whirlwind  into  her  native  coun- 
try, and  there  to  have  been  changed  into  a  rock  of  marble, 
which  exudes  a  moifture  like  tears,  Ovid,  Met,  vi.  310.  as  it 
is  fuppofed,  on  the  top  of  mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia  ;  whence 
fhe  is  called  Getiitrix  Sipyleia,  Stat,  Silv,  v.  1.  33.;  fee  A" 
pollodor,  iii.  5.  6. 

Plautus  makes  Thebes  the  refidence  of  Amphitruo  or  Amphi^ 
tryouy  V.  -  yo,  tlie  huiband  of  Alcmenay  the  mother  of  Hercules, 
Amphit,  Prol,  97.  She  is  faid  to  have  brought  forth  twins  with- 
out pain  ;  the  one  (Hercules )  begotten  by  Jupiter,  the  other 

•  Hence  Thebes  is  called  Ampuionije  arces,  Stat.  Theh.  iii.  I.  115.;  Tjri* 
$me  bite  menia ple£}io^  an  Ceiica  venere  lyraf  Have  thefe  walls  been  reared  by 
rfic  lyre  of  Amphion  ficm  Tyre,  or  of  Orpheus  Crom  Thrace  ?  lb.  16.  x.  873. 
Ik.- 
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(IptncluSy  or  -^s.)  by  Amphitryo,  lb.  v.  i.  70.  Bat  Diodorus 
fays  that  Hercules  was  born  at  Tiryrts^  a  town  in  Argolis,  and 
that  his  fuppofcd  father  Amphitryo,  being  expelled  from  thence, 
repaired  to  Thebes,  after  Hercules  was  born,  and  that  there 
Hercules  was  educated,  iv.  10.  whence  he  is  called  by  Virgii 
Amphitryoniades,  ^n.  viii.  103.  &  214.  and  Tirynthi- 
us,  lb.  vii.  662.  viii.  228.  alfo  ALciDEs,.from  Alcxus,  the 
father  of  Amphitryo,  lb.  v.  414.  vi.  123.;  fo  Horat.  od.  i.  12. 

25- 

LAIUS,  the  great-grandfon  of  Cadmus,  Herodot,  v.  59.  ha- 
ving married  JOCASTA  or  Epicafta,  the  daughter  of  CRE- 
ON,  Diodor.  iv.  64.  or  the  daughter  of  Menaeceus,  and  fiftcr 
of  Creon,  Apollodor.  iii.  5.  7.  was  informed,  upon  confulting 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  that  if  he  ever  had  a  fon  he  fliould  be 
flain  by  him.  Wherefore,  when  his  wife  brought  forth  a 
raale  child,  Laius,  having  pierced  his  feet  with  a  fword,  gave 
him  to  a  fervant  to  be  expofed.  But  the  fervant,  iinwilling 
to  deftroy  the  child,  gave  him  to  the  wife  of  one  Poly  bus,  by 
whom  he  was  brought  up,  ^trab.  viii.  380.  and  called  OEDI- 
PUS, from  the  fwelling  of  his  feet,  (ex  oiJia  tumeo^  et  tovc, 
pes  *). 

When  Oedipus  grew  up,  happening  to  meet  Laius  in  a 
narrow  way,  and  being  infolently  ordered  by  him  to  go  out  of 
the  road,  a  fcuffle  enfued,  in  which  Oedipus  (lew  Laius,  not 
knowing  him  to  be  his  father. 

At  this  time  a  monfter,  called  SPHINX,  (having  the  face 
of  a  woman,  the  bread,  feet,  and  tail  of  a  lion,  and  the  wings 
of  a  bird,  hence  called  Oedipodionia^^ales^  Stat.  Thcb.  ii.  505.) 
infclled  the  territory  of  Thebes ;  propofing  an  xnigma  or 
riddle,  and  flaying  thofe  who  could  not  interpret  it.  The  je- 
nigma  was,  U^hat  animal  is  it^  that  in  the  morning  loalks  on 
four  legs^  at  noon  on  tivo^  and  in  the  evening  on  three  ?  Oedipus 
happily  folved  it  by  anfwering,  //  //  I^IAN  ;  nvho  in  infancy 
goes  on  all  four  y  then  walks  ereEl^  till  obliged  by  old  age  to  ufe  the 
fupport  of  a  fluff.  Upon  this  the  Sphinx  threw  hcrfclf  from  a 
precipice  and  perjihed,  Ovid.  Met.  vii.   760.      Oedipus,  ac- 

•  Apollodorus  fays  that  Polybua  was  kinjj  of  Corinth ;  that  Oedipus,  when 
expofed,  was  found  by  the  (hephcids  of  Polyhus,  and  brought  by  them  to  Pc- 
ribxa,  the  king's  wife;  who  having  cured  his  feet,  gave  him  the  name  of 
Oedipus,  and  brought  him  up  as  licr  own  fon,  ili.  5.  7.;  fo  //)•"•/«.  66. 

Oedipus  (the  fon  of  Liiius,  LaiAdes  vel  Laidf.s,  OviJ.  M^t.  vii.  7^6.)  is 
alfo  cnlJed  Oedipodes,  Sfjt.  Tbcb.  i.  17.  ii.  436.  vii.  $1^.  which  word  likcwifc 
denotes  hi*  fon,  lb.  ii.  465.  the  fame  with  OcJi^xtdknYJetf  lb.  i.  JTJ. 

cording 
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cording  to  the  promife  of  Creon,  who  ruled  after  the  death  6^ 
Laius,  obtained  the  crown  and  Jocafta  in  marriage.  By  her 
he  had  two  fons,  Eteocles  and  Polytucer^  Diodor.  iv.  64.;  Pau-* 
fanias  fays  he  had  no  children  by  her,  ix.  5.  Being  afterwards 
led  by  an  anfwer  of  the  Delphic  oracle  in  time  of  a  famine,  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  circumftances  of  the  death  of  Laius,  he 
found  that  he  himfelf  had  been  the  murderer  of  his  father, 
and  that  he  was  now  married  to  his  own  mother.  This  dif- 
covery  proved  fatal  both  to  Oedipus  and  Jocafta. 

Jocafta  hanged  hcrfclf  in  defpair.  Oedipus  tore  out  his 
own  eyes,  as  unworthy  to  behold  the  light,  and  afterwards  was 
fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  lb.  (3*  Stat,  Theb.  x.  698. 

ETEOCLES  *  and  POLYNICES  f  agreed  to  reign  alternately 
each  year  one.  But  Eteocles,  who^romfeniority  reigned  firft, 
refufed  to  rcfign  die  crown  when  his  year  was  expired.  Poly- 
nices  repaired  to  the  court  of  ADRASTUS,  king  of  Argds  ; 
U'hither  Tydcu?,  at  the  fame  time,  had  fled  for  protedion^ 
Happening  to  take  ll.clter  in  the  fame  place,  they  firft  began  a 
quarrelling,  and  then  came  to  blows  ;  but  were  pacified  by  the 
intervention  of  Adraltus  the  king;  who,  being  ftruck  by  their 
armour  and  drcfs,  refcnibliiig  that  which  he  had  been  foretold 
by  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  ftiould  be  the  drefs  of  two  ftrangcrs, 
whom  he  was  directed  to  chufe  for  his  fons-in-law,  gave  them 
his  tw  o  daughters,  yUg:a  and  Delphllcy  in  marriage,  Stnt.  Theb, 
ii.  203.  Polyniccs,  lupportcd  by  Adraftus,  attempted  to  ob- 
tain hiu  ri^ht  by  force  ;  which  gave  rife  to  the  famous  Ihcban 
ivar*  dek-rlbecl  bv  Statius  in  his  Tkebaid.  The  two  brothers 
fell  by  n.utual  wounds,  iJior.or.  iv.  6^,  Creon  refumed  the 
government,  till  Lcodilnvis,  the  fon  of  Eteocles,  fliould  attain 
to  manhocd,  Pavfui,  Ix.  5.  ^c.  None  of  the  Argive  leaders, 
who  were  fcvcn  in  number,  furvivcd,  except  Adraftus,  who 
efcMped  by  the  fwifnufs  of  his  horfe  Arion,  Diodor,  ib. 
The  leaders  were  fcven  iii  i:iin:ber,  that  there  might  be  one  to 

•rtcf.clc«^  iv  callc'i  fM-riVODrS,  Stat.  Thb.  ii.  465.  AcnU  moderator auU^ 
Jb.   V.\.    I     y^'prrortif    •':    ior.    Ii.    ?I.    Rc".  Eilionirty    Ih.    342* 

f  I'^ivnicc- i^  cl'i'  i  1)  I  uc.  IS  ur.Kos,  li  lUii  Z^/r;/,  a  fountain  near  Thebc?, 
Stut.  '7i  /.  ii  i.;2.  iv.  ;j,  ;  Jct.  p.  ,^04.  IsMhNius  UEROS,  from  the  river  Jfmemusy 
Jo.  307.  "jniifris  *fo.\  !T.,/'uj^  i'tiyr.'  a  mountain  and  j  lain  near  Thebc»,  called 
*Tl}rui:/~f:jj,  ii.  .''f>I.  \'.*Hi:Cc  Af.'a  7/'  ur efta  ct  area  A^enore.c^  Thcbcs  and  the 
ilcUU  aroi.ril,  ii..  3''^.". —  r.lfo  hil'-'ritit  jwoims^  Irom  {.is  pn)jTcnitor  EcnioN, 
lb.  353.  CadK.~'.ii  I.."  Ii  i.  376.  111.  366.  vii.^yi.  I'yrius  exul^  lb.  j^oG,  Lab- 
BACiU',  fr«»ru  I,u!..liivus,  hi .  ;  rLa'^randfathcr,  M.  41S.  or  LABDAcIuts.  Ii. 
vi,  451.    OtJ/'cJicJJci,  4Z(j.  Eclicn.j'ij^  467.  AynikS  ex  J,  ^0§,  &c. 

attack 
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attack  each  of  the  feven  gates  of  Thebes,  the  names  of  which 
are  mentioned  by  ApoUodorus  *,  iii.  6.  6. 

The  feven  leaders  were  Adraftusf,  Porynices,  Tydeus  the 
fon  of  Oeneus  (Oenldcs)  from  Calydon  in  ^tolia,  hence  cal- 
led Calydonius  heros,  Stat.  AchilL  i.  537.;  Thcb,  ii.  476. 
Proles  Calydone  fataj  lb.  v.  436.  Amphiaraus  the  fon  of  Oeclcs 
(Oecndes)  from  Pylos,  Capaneus  and  Hippomedon,  the  ne- 
phews of  Adraftus,  and  Parthenopaeus,  the  fon  of  Meleagcr 
by  Atalanta,  king  of  Arcadia,  Hygin.  70. 

CAPANEUS  was  flain  by  Jupiter  with  a  thunderbolt,  for 
his  impiety,  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  602.  ix.  545.*,  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  404.; 
Paufan.  ix.  8.  Euadne,  the  daughter  of  Iphisof  Argos,  (Iphias, 
-adis;  Ov'td.  Trijl.  v.  14.  38.)  his  wife,  threw  herfelf  into  hb 
funeral  pile,  and  periflied,  Ovid.  Triji.  iv.  3.  63.-,  Virg.  Mn. 
vi.  447.;  Propert.  i.  15.  21.  iii.  13.  24.;  5/^/.  Theb.  xii.  800.; 
Apollodor.  iii.  7.  i.  Capaneus  firR  invented  the  art  of  attacking 
towns  by  fcaling-ladders  ;  and  being  killed  by  the  Thebans  with 
a  large  (lone,  gave  occafion  to  the  fabulous  account  of  his 
death,  Veget.  iv.  21. 

AMPHIARAUS,  knowing  from  his  (kill  in  augury,  that 
if  he  went  to  the  war  he  (hould  perifh,  hid  himfelf.  But  his 
wife  Eripkyle^  bribed  by  her  brother  Adradus  with  a  golden 
necklace  fet  with  diamonds,  ((aid  to  be  the  fame  which  had 
been  given  to  Harmonia  by  Vulcan,)  difcovered  the  place  of  his 
concealment.  Being  thus  forced  to  the  war,  before  he  fet  out, 
he  charged  his  fon  Alcmxon,  that  when  he  heard  of  his  death, 
he  (hould  (lay  his  mother  \  which  Alcmiieon  accordingly  did, 
Virg.  /En.  vi.  445.*,  Homer.  Odyjf.  xi.  325.  But  after  perpe- 
trating the  deed,  he  was  agitated  by  the  Furies,  or  the    ftings 

•  Crcon  forbade  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Argive  leaders,  who  had  fallen,  to  be 
buried,  and  appointed  watches  to  fee  that  his  orders  were  not  cranfgreiTed. 
Antigone,  however,  the  only  furviving  daughter  of  Oedipus,  having^  fecrctly 
performed  the  funeral  rites  of  her  brother  Polynices,  and  being  difcovered,  was, 
by  the  command  of  Creon,  buried  alive  in  her  brother* s  tomb,  -ffimon,  the 
fon  of  Crcon,  and  lover  of  AntigSne,  flew  himfelf  on  the  fame  tomb,  Propert. 
ii.  8.  21.  Adraflus  fled  to  Athens,  and  implurcd  the  aflidance  of  I'hefeus;  who, 
having  fpccdily  marched  to  Thebes  wich  a  body  of  Athenians,  inHislitcd  on  Creon 
the  puniihmcnt  which  his  inhuman  cruelty  merited,  ApoUodot.  iii.  7.  \.\fee  p.i^%^% 
Hyginus  relates  fomc  particulars  of  this  ftory  differently,  72. 

I  ADRASTUS  kinjt;  of  Argos,  was  the  fon  of  Talays  or  Talaon,  Paufan,  Tili. 
25.  and  EurynoT.e\  whence  he  is  called  TalaonTdes,  Stat.  Theb.  ii.  141.  ▼. 
18.  frenitux  Talao,  Ib^  vi.  722.  and  the  grandfon  of  lafius,  or  lafus,  whence  he 
is  called  I  a  sides,  lb.  i.  541.  vi.  914.  but  lasUts  is  alio  put  for  Argive  wo- 
men, Ih,  ii.  254.  from  Z^///  •tdis\  alfolNACiiius  patfr,  as  being  dcfcendod 
(rom  InachuSi  lb.  199.  Ltrnts  dnilor,  lb,  iii.  348.  Ptiscius  berss.  It.  442.  &c. 
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of  a  guilty  confcience,  Diodor,  iv.  67.  j  Hygin,  73.;  Paufan,  v. 
1 7.     Some  fay  that  Alcmxon  was  aflifted  by  his  brother  Am- 
philochus  in  murdering  his  mother,  Apollodor.  iii.  7.  51.     Alc- 
mseon)  to  make  expiation  for  his  crime,  went  to  Phegeus^  king 
of  Pfophis  in  Arcadia  \  who,  having  purified  him  by  the  ufual 
ceremonies,  gave  him  in  marriage  his  daughter  Arjtnoe  or  AU 
pheftbaa^  called  Phjegis,  -Tdos,  Ovid,  Rem.  Am.  45  j.  to  whom 
Alcmseon  gave  the  fatal  necklace  of  his  mother  Eriphile.    Some 
time  after,  on  account  of  a  famine,  Alcmaeon  went  to  ^tolia  ; 
where  he  fell  in  love  with  CalUrhoe^  the  daughter  of  Achclous, 
and  married  her.     When  fhe  expreffed  an  ardent  defire  to  ob- 
tain Eriphyle's  necklace,  Alcmason  returned  to  Pfophis,  and 
procured  it  from  Phegeus,  on  pretext  that  he  intended  to  con- 
fecrate  it  to  Apollo  at  Delphi.     But  the  true  reafon  of  his  re- 
quefl  being  difcovered  by  his  fervant,  he  was  flain  by  the  fons 
of  Phegeus,  to  revenge  the  injury  done   to  their  fifter,  Apollo* 
dor.  iii.  7.5-  Thus  the  criminal  conduft  of  Eriphile,  caufed  the 
defl;ru6lion  of  the  family  of  Amphiaraus,  Horat.  od.  iii.  16.  12. 
who  himfelf  perilhed  by  an  earthquake,  Paufan,  ix.  8. ;  fee  p. 
301. 

But  thefe  events  happened  after  the  fecond  expedition  a- 
gairift  Thebes,  which  took  place  ten  years  after  the  former,  Apol- 
lodor. iii.  7.  5. 

The  fons  of  thefe  feven  leaders,  called  Epig)im^  (i.  e.  pojleri) 
to  avenge  the  death  of  their  fathers,  refumed  the  war  under  Alc-» 
mxon,  the  fon  of  An^phiaraus.  Paufanias  fays,  under  Therfan- 
der  the  fon  of  Polynices,  ix.  9.  Having  led  an  army  into  Boeotia, 
they  took  Thebes,  and  placed  Therfander  on  the  throne.  Lao« 
damns  fled  iiUo  Iliyricum,  Paufafu  ix.  5. 

The  fcvcn  leaders  of  the  Epigotii  were,  Alcmxon  and  Am- 
philochus,  the  fons  of  Amphiaraus,  -^gialeus  the  fon  of  Adraf- 
tus,  Uiomedes,  the  fon  of  Tydeus,  (Tydldes^)  Promachus, 
the  fon  of  Parthetiopxus,  Sthenelus,  the  fon  of  Capaneus, 
and  Therfander,  the  fon  of  Polynices,  /ipoUodor,  iii.  7.  2.  The 
account  ofHyginus  is  different,  yii^.  71.  Several  of  thefe  went 
with  Agan'.emnoii  to  the  war  againft  Troy,     ^ee p,  414. 

XANTHUiS  was  the  laft  king  of  Thebes,  who,  making  war 
on  the  Athenians,  was  llain  in  fingle  combat  by  Melanthus, 
afterwards  king  of  Athens,  B),  ii.  18.  The  regal  govennuent 
laftcd  at  Thebes  three  hundred  years.  After  this  a  republican 
government  was  cllabiifticd,  which  continued  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  city. 

OENEUS 


O^neus.  Ai% 

OENEUS,  the  fon  of  Parthaon,  (Stat.  Theb.  ii.  726.)  wag 
one  of  the  mod  ancient  kings  of  ^tolia.  He  reigned  at  Caly«^ 
don.  Oeneus  having,  in  an  annual  facrifice  to  all  the  godSf 
neglefted  Diana,  that  goddefs  fent  a  dreadful  boar,  of  huge 
fize,  which  laid  wafte  the  country;  whence  Calydon  is  faid  ta 
have  been  given  up  by  Jupiter  to  the  refentment  of  Diaaa|. 
Virg,  JEn,  vii.  306.  This  animal  was  fo  pernicious,  that  ma- 
ny of  the  neighbouring  princes  aflcmbled  to  dellroy  him.  The 
hunting  of  the  wild  boar  of  Calvdon  is  famous  in  fable,  ^t 
laft  he  Was  killed  by  Meleager,  tne  fon  of  Oeneus,  (OENlDESf 
Ov/W.  ep,  iv.  99.  Met,  viii.  414.)  ^tat,  Theb,  ii.  475.  481.  bf 
Althtea,  the  daughter  of  Theflius,  (Thestias,  -adis,)  Ovid. 
Met,  viii.  452.  who  gave  the  (kin  and  head  to  Atalanta^  the 
daughter  of  ScLeneusy  (Schjeneia  virgo,  Ovid.  Triji.  ii.  399- 
ScHOENEiA*,  Met.  X.  689.)  who  had  firft  wounded  him,  Pau^^ 
fan.  viii.  45.  Toxeus  and  Plexippus^  the  fons  of  Theftius,  (Thefi 
tiadity)  and  uncles  to  Meleager,  attempting  to  rob  Atalanta  o£ 
her  prefent,  were  flain  by  Meleager.  Althxa,  informed  of  the 
fuccefs  of  her  fon,  was  going  to  the  temple  to  thank  the  goda 

*  Some  make  Atlanta  the  daughter  o(  la/i/s, or  lafiuijOr  laftM  of  Arcadiat' 
JEllaK,  xiii.  I.  whence  Ihe  is  called  lAsis,  Proptri  i.  1. 10  TegokbA,  OviJ.  Mtt, 
viii.  317.  &  380.  Nonacrina  Atalanta,  Id.  Art  am,  ii.  1 85.  and  Manalia  A* 
talanta,  ep,  iv  99.  Others  fuppofe  two  different  perfons  of  the  fame  name^ 
Perifom,  im  JElian.  and  Bernart.  in  Stat.  Theb,  iv.  146.  Atalanta  was  as  re- 
markable for  her  fwiftnefs  in  running  as  for  her  beauty.  She  requefted  of  he^ 
father  that  (he  might  be  permitted  to  live  unmarried.  When  a  great  number 
diked  her,  to  free  herfelf  from  their  importunity,  (he  propofed  to  determine 
the  matter  by  runniiig.  Her  lovers  were  to  ftait  firil  and  run  without  arms^ 
(he  was  to  follow  with  a  dart.  She  promifed  to  marry  the  man  that  van* 
quilhed  her,  but  fiich  as  (he  overtook  the  was  to  flay.  Several  thus  loft  their 
lives.  At  laft  (he  was  conquered  by  Hipp^mfmety  the  fon  of  Magareus,  Ovid^ 
Met.  X.  605.  or  Macareus,  and  grandfon  or  Neptune,  by  means  of  three  goU 
den  applet,  which  Venus  brouglit  him  from  the  garden  of  the  Hefperidny  or  froni 
a  grove  in  Cyprus,  0-u'rd  Mtt.  x.  644.  Thcfe  apples  Hippomenes  threw  down 
one  after  another  in  different  parts  of  the  race ;  and  while  Atalanta,  (truck 
with  rheir  beamy,  gathered  them  up,  he  reached  the  goal,  Hjgim,  185.  A- 
talanta  had  a  fon  called  Partbenopoeus,  by  Hippomenes  ;fonic  fay  by  Mele* 
Sger,  Hy^in.  99.  and  others  by  Melanion,  JipoUodtr  iii.  9.  3.  Authors  differ 
about  the  name  of  her  hufband,  as  about  Dthcrr  ^rticulart,  U.  Ovid  ufaaliy  calif 
him  Hippomcne<i,  Afr/.  X  fometimes  alfo  MiUnion;  as  ^r/.  aw.  ii.  18S.  So  Ser* 
vius  on  Virgil,  ^n.  vi.  480.  Parthenoporus  is  commonly  fuppofcd  to  have  been 
brought  forth  by  Ataiaiita  before  her  marriage ;  whence  his  name  (from  irxp* 
^»roct  virgo \)  See  Stat.  Tleb.  iv  246.  &c  Hippomene?,  having  failed  to  ac- 
knowledge his  obligation  to  Venus,  was  by  her  infpired  with  fo  impatient  a 
fondnefs  lor  his  wi(e,  while  they  were  facrificing  to  Jupiter  in  hin  temple  on 
Parnaffus,  that  he  gratified  his  pufTion  in  that  place  ;  on  which  account  Jupiter 
it  faid  to  have  turned  him  into  a  lion,  and  Atalanta  into  a  lioncf>,  Hygin.  !%$• 
Apdlodcr.  lb,  Ovid  fays  this  happened  in  the  temple  of  Cybcle,  Met,  x.  689, 
Paufania»  mentions  a  place  near  Scao&Nus  in  Arcadia,  which  io  hit  time  waf 
called  the  courfe  of  Atalanta,  {^foftat  'Arax«vr«(,)  viii*  35. 
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for  his  victory,  when  (he  met  thofe  who  canried  the  dead  Do- 
dics  of  her  brothers,  who,  flie  was  told,  had  been  killed  by 
Welcager.  Whereupon  flie  threw  into  the  fire  a  log  of  wood 
on  which  the  life  of  her  fon  depended,  Ovid,  cp,  iii.  93.  The 
Fates- who  had  been  prefent  at  his  birth,  in  prcd idling  his  future 
greatncfs,  among  other  things  declared,  that  he  fhould  live  as 
Jong  as  the  firebrand,  then  burning,  remained  unconfumed ; 
hence  he  was  faid  to  he  Jhtali  vivus  in  igne^  Chnd.  ep.  ix.  156, 
Althxa,  upon  hearing  this,  inftantly  fnatchcd  the  flick  from 
the  flames,  and  kept  it  till  this  time  with  the  greatell  care 
Meleager  expired  as  foon  as  it  was  confumed.  Althaea  wiis  fo 
aftec^ed  with  the  thoughts  of  what  (he  had  done,  tha^  (he  (lew 
herfelf,  Hygin.  17?,  &  174.;  Ovid.  Afet.  viii.  270.  Sec,  Dio^ 
dor.  iv.  34.  His  fillers,  lamenting  hi^  death,  were  changed 
into  birds,  Ovid.  Met,  viii.  534.;  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  ▼03.  called 
MeleaGrides,  fuppofed  to  be  Guinea- hens,  Plin.  x.  26./.  38. 
gallina  ArRiCANiF..  l^arrCy  dereruji.  iii.  9.  \Z.\   Columell.  viii.  2. 

After  the  death  of  Althaea  *,  Oeneus  married  Peribtza^  who 
tvjis  the  mother  of  Tydeus,  ApoUodor.  ii.  8.  4. 

TYDEUS,  when  he  grew  up  to  manliood,  having  acci- 
dentally flain  Menalippus  his  brother  while  hunting,  Hygin.  69. 
or  fomc  other  perfon,  ApoUodor.  i.  8.  5.  fled  to  Adraftus,  king 
of  Argos,  who  gave  him  UeiphVe^  one  of  his  two  daughters, 
in  marriage.  Tydeus  being  lent  as  an  ambaflTador  to  Thebes, 
to  demand  that  Eteocles  would  refign  the  crown  to  Polynices, 
who  had  married  Argia  the  elder  daughter  of  Adraftus,  ac- 
cording to  agreemeni,  fee  p.  430.  upon  receiving  a  refufal,  chal- 
lenged all  the  I'hebans  prefent,  to  fingle  combat,  and  defeat- 
ed them.  To  revenge  this  difgrace,  fifty  of  them  lay  in  am- 
bufli  for  him  in  liis  way  home  \  but  Tydeus  flew  them  all  ex- 
cept one  called  MitON,  l^tat.  Thch.  iii.  404.  the  Ton  of  Hamon^ 
(Hamonides )y  lb.  42.  whom  he  fent  to  carry  to  Eteocles  the 
tidings  of  the  flaughter  of  his  companions,  Diodor,  iv.  65.*, 
Siut.  Theb.  iii.  482. — ad  fin.  Tydeus  afterwards  joined  Adraf- 
tus in  the  war  againll  Thebes  ;  in  which,  after  performing  the 
braveft  Exploits,  he  was  flain  by  one  Menalippus,  a  Theban  f, 
ApoUodor.  i.  8.  6. 

•  Althxa  bore  fevcral  orhor  children  to  Oeneus;  amonjj  the  reft  Dejanir*. 
who  afterNvards  married  Htrcnle*.  She  is  faid  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Bacchus,  who  communicated  firll  to  Oeneu»  the  ufe  of  the  vine,  Apoliodor,  i.  8. 
I.;  Hyv'in.  1 29.  and  from  bimiiie  Greek  name  of  wiue,  (•ivof)  is  (aid  to  have 
been  dcriTcd,  lb. 

+  Tydeus  is  called  Acbrloiut  herot^  from  Achelous,  a  river  of  ^tolia«  Stat. 
Tbeb.  ii.  i42t  viii.  52J.  and  Adraftus  Inachi»$4^  from  Inacbus,  a  river  of  AigoHs, 
n  J4J. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Oeneus  was  expelled  from  the  throne  by  his 
brother  Agrius,  Ovta.  ep,  ix.  153.  but  was  afterwards  reftored 
by  DiOMEDES,  his  grandfon^  whereupon  Agrius  flew  himfelf, 
Hygin.i-]^. 

DiOMEDEs,  called  alfo  OenTdes  from  his  grandfather,  Ovid. 
Met,  xiv.  5 1 2. 5  5/^/.  AchilL  ii.  372.  was  one  of  the  braveft  of 
the  Grecian  chiefs  in  tlie  Trojan  wan  His  exploits  will  be  re- 
lated hereafter^ 


VII.     Fabulous  History  of  THESSALT. 

Theflaly  in  ancient  times  was  divided  into  different  klng- 
idoms. 

The  mod  ancient  king  is  did  to  have  been  DEUCALION, 
the  fon  of  Prometheus,  ( Pro  met  hides  y  ^da)  who  married 
PYRRHA,  the  daughter  of  Epimetheus,  ( hp^imhhisy  Ad'ts^) 
the  brother  of  Prometheus ;  hence  called  by  Deucalion,  his 
wife  and  fifter,  or  coufuo-german  ;  which  foror  fometimes  fig- 
nifies,  Ovid*  i.  351. 

PROMETHEUS  was  the  fon  of  Japetus,  (Jap'tti  gemis^ 
Horat.  od.  i.  3.  27.)  He  is  faid  to  have  made  a  man  of  clay, 
Ovid.  Met,  i.  82.;  Hygin.  142.  and  to  have  put  in  him  a  particle 
taken  from  every  other  animal ;  timidity  from  the  hare,  cunning 
from  the  fox,  rage  from  the  lion,  &c.  A^ron,  in  Horat,  od,  i. 
16.  13.  Having  afcended  to  heaven  by  the  afliftance  of  Mi- 
nerva, he  ftole  fire  from  the  chariot  of  the  fun,  by  applying  to 
it  the  end  of  a  fmall  rod,  (ferula^)  which  he  carried  in  his  hand 
With  this  fire  he  animated  his  man  of  clay,  Serv.  in  Virg,  eel,  \u 
42,\  Fulgent,  \\,  g,\  Hygin,  144.  Jupiter,  provoked  at  fuch 
artifice  and  impiety,  ordered  Vulcan  to  make  a  woman  of  clay, 
which  Minerva  animated,  and  the  other  gods  and  godefl'es  gave 
her  each  their  proper  gifts  5  Venus,  beauty;  A  polio,  mufic  ; 
Mercury,  eloquence,  ^c.  whence  fhe  was  called  Pandora, 
{i,  t,  cmne  donutrij  v^\  ab  omnibus  donatOy)  Hygin.  142.  Jupi- 
ter gave  her  a  beautiful  box,  which  flie  was  to  give  to  the  man 
that  married  her.  She  was  firft  fent  with  it  to  Prometheus  \  but 
he,  fufpe6ling  fome  hidden  mifchief,  refufed  it.  She  then  went 
with  it  to  Epimetheus,  who  was  not  fo  cautious  5  but  took  the 
box  and  opened  it ;  and  from  thence  flew  all  thofe  difeafes  and 
plagues  which  have  fince  infefled  the  human  race.  Hope  alone 
remained  at  the  bottom.  Pandora  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
woman,  Paufan,  i.  24.  flie  was  the  mother  of  Pyrrha :  Strabo 
fays  of  Deucalion,  'vL,Jin, Promptheus,  fpr  his  impiety, 
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was  chained  to  a  rock  on  mount  Caucafus^  where  an  eagle 
continually  preyed  on  his  liver,  Serv.  ibid.  But  he  is  faid  to 
have  been  loofed  from  it  a  thoufand  years  after,  by  Hercules, 
Strab.  xi.  505.  xv.  688.;  Apollodor/u  7.  i.  who  flew  the  eagle, 
Paufan.v.  ii.;  Hefiod.  Theog.  521,  &c.  — Juvenal  hurno* 
roufly  ufes  Prometheus  for  a  flcilful  potter,  iv.  133, 

Under  DEUCALION  happened  a  great  inundation  in  Thef- 
faly,  Paujan.  i.  18.  x.  6.;  Apollodor.  i.  7.  2.  which  Ovid  defcribes 
as  a  general  deluge,  that  covered  the  whole  earth,  fent  by  the 
wrath  of  Jupiter  to  punifti  the  wickednefs  of  men,  Met.  i.  240, 
&  260.  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  alone,  of  the  whole  human 
race,  were  preferved,  lb,  325.  They  coiifulted  the  oracle  of 
T-hemis  how  they  could  repair  the  lofs.  An  anfwer  was  re- 
turned, That  they  fliould  throw  behind  their  backs  the  bones  of 
their  great  mother,  i.  e.  ilones.  They  did  fo ;  and  to  their 
amazement,  the  flones  tlirown  by  Deucalion  became  men,  and 
thofe  by  Pyrrha  women,  lb.  412.  Thence,  fays  Ovid,  we  are 
a  hardy  race,  and  fliew  from  what  origin  we  are  fprung,  lb. 

Apollodorus  derives  x«oc,  populus^  from  x«cc>  lapis,  i.  7,  2. 
—From  Heiletiy  the  fon  of  Deucalion,  Greece  was  called  HeU 
tasy  'cldisj  and  the  Greeks  Hellenes ^  Strab.  viii.  383  ix.  432. 
But  about  this  there  was  fome  difpute,  lb.  viii.  370.  From 
what  is  faid  of  the  pofterity  of  Deucalion,  he  appears  to  have 
lived  at  a  later  period  than  we  fhould  imagine  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  poets,  Paufan.  v.  8.  There  is  another  deluge 
fuppofed  to  have  happened  in  Attica  long  before  that  of  Deu- 
calion, under  Ogyges^  the  fon  of  Terra  (Terrigenaj)  king  of 
Thebes  or  Bocotia,  Varr.  dere  Rujl.m  proL;  Augtijlin.  de  civ. 
Deiy  xviii.  8.  whence  Deus  OgygiuSy  Bacchus,  Ovid.  ep.  x.  48. 
Og\gius  \nB\]S,  Lucan.i.  670.  Ogydid^^  the  Thebans,  5ftff. 
Theb.  li    5  86. 

Theflaly  was  the  fcene  of  the  battle  of  the  giants,  (giganto^ 
tnacha )  2igdAn{\.  Jupiter.  The  giants  were  fon  s  of  Terra  (q. 
yv^yifiQ)  and  Coelus,  or  Tartarus,  Hygirtf  i.;  Jpollodor.  \.  6.  i. 
of  enormous  fize,  (v/inacijiatu^  Herat,  od.  iii.  4.  54.)  with  fer- 
pentine  feet,  (Japetitiptdes^  Ovid.  Trilh  iv.  7.  17.)  Ovid  fays, 
they  had  fnakes  in  (lead  of  feet,  (pro  pedihus  angues^J  Fait.  v. 
37.  80  l^ncaiUy  Jlatites  ferpente  gigantes,  ix.  656.  They  tried  to 
get  up  to  heaven,  by  piling  mountains  upon  mountains ;  Ofla 
upon  Pelion,  and  Pelion  upon  Olympus,  lb.  &  Virg.  G.  i.  281. 
(Homer  fays,  C'fla  on  Olympus,  and  Pelion  on  Ofia, 
Odylf.  xi.  314.)  and  armed  themfelves  with  trunks  of  trees 
torn  frcm  the  root.  Jupiter  himfclf  is  faid  to  have  been  (Iruck 
vith  terror,  and  the  other  gods  to  have  affifted  him  in  the  con- 
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ma,  Herat.  ih>  &  w/.  ii.  19.  21.  The  giants  were  at  laft  dc- 
feated>  and  Jupiter  drove  them  with  his  thunderbolts  to  Tar- 
tarus. Some  of  them  were  buried  under  burning  mountains, 
Ovid,  Met.  i.  151.  &C.5  Virg,  Mn,  iii.  578.  vi.  580*  Horat* 
ih.  73. 

The  chief  of  thefe  giants  were, — Otos  and  Ephialtes,  the 
fons  of  Aloeus^  (  ^IStda^  Virg.  ib.)  who  grew  nine  inches  every  - 
month,  Hygift.  28. — Tyfhouus,  'w'hofe  body  equalled  the  ex- 
tent of  Sicily,  Ovid,  Met,  v.  346.  &c.  From  him  -^tna  is  cal- 
led Typhoisj  -tdisy  Ovid.  ep.  xv.  1 1. — JEgjeos^  with  an  hundred 
arms  and  fifty  heads,  y^irg.  JEn,  x.  z66,  called  alfo  Briareus 
(centum  geminus)^  Ib.  vi.  287. — ^^Fityos,  who  wiftied  to  fe- 
duce  Latona,  incontlnensy  Horat.  od.  iii.  4.  77.;  Virg.  jEn.  vi. 
595.  whofe  body  extended  over  nine  acres,  and  whofe  liver  a 
vulture  perpetually  pounced,  lb,\  Ovid.  Pont,  \,  2.  41. — Mi- 
mas,   PORPHYKION,    RhOETUS   Or    Rh^ECUS,    GYGKSOrGYAS, 

(ceniimanusy  Horal.  od.  ib.  &  ii.  17.  14.)  CjEUS  5  ^Enceladus, 
placed  under  ^tna,  Virg.  JEn,\\\,  578.  &c. 

The  place  where  the  giants  fought,  was  called  Phlegra,  or 
the  Phlegr?ean  plains,  Campi  Phlegr-ei,  Ovid.  Met,  x.  151.; 
Propert,  iii.  11.  37.  alfo  Phlegraa  Juga  *,  Ib.  9.  48.  which  fome 
place  in  Theflbly,  fome  in  Thrace,  as  Statius,  Iheb.  ii.  595. 
and  fome  in  Macedonia,  in  the  peninfula  of  Palleney  anctendj 
called  Phlegra,  Herodot,  vii.  123.  hence  triumphi  Palienai, 
the  triumph  over  the  giants,  5/^/.  Si/v,  iv.  2.  56.  But  Strabo, 
v.  243.  &  vi.  28 I.J  Polybius,  iii.  91.;  Diodorus,  iv.  21.;  Pliny, 
iii.  5. J  and  Silvius  It.ilicus,  xii.  143.  place  them  in  Campania, 
fee  p.  152.  where  the  three  laft- mentioned  authors  fpeak  of 
Hercules  vanquifhing  the  giants,  without  any  mention  of  Ju- 
piter or  the  other  gods  f . 

The  battle  of  the  Titans  againft  the  gods  is  fometimes  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  giants ;  but  the  former  was  againft 
Saturn,  and  the  latter  againft  Jupiter,  Serv.  in  Virg,  /En,  vi. 
580.  They  weie  both  the  offspring  of  Coelus  and  Terra ',  and 
are   faid  to  have  been   produced  by  the  earth,   from  refent- 

*  Hence  tumultus  Phlegrjei,  the  battle  of  the  giants,  IJ.  ii.  i.  39.  Psjb- 
LIA,  Stat.  Siiv.  V  3.  196.:  Tlfeh.  2.  909.  xi.  7.  CASlRA,  Id.  AebiU,  i.  484. 
hofits  FbUgr^eiy  the  giants,   Seme.  Tbyefl,  8c8. 

f  The  moO  drcadul  ot  all  the  giants  U  faid  to  have  been  TvptioN,  produced 
by  ^irra  and  Tartarus  after  the  (Uilruf^inn  uf  the  other  giants.  He  had  an  hun- 
dred heads  of  dra^onti.  The  gods  are  fa  d  to  liave  been  fo  affrighted  at  hit 
cnorniou"  bulk  and  Itrength,  that  they  flid  into  Egypt,  and  fevcral  of  them,  for 
thr  fake  of  crnccaln  cnt,  converted  thcnJel  csinro  hcafts  of  various  forms.  But 
Jupiier  vaiit^i.iihcd  1  yph>  n  with  hin  thunderbolts,  and  laid  him  belovv  mount 
^tna,  ApoUodor.i.  6  x.\  ^^ygii'  15 2.  fome  cunfouoii  Typhoo  with  Typhoius 
i^ovp  mentioued.    Thus  OviJ,  Met,  v.  311.-340. 
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.  ment  agalnft  the  gods,  [ird  irrltata  deprum  *,  Virg.  ^n.  in. 
178.)  The  Titans  made  war  againft  Saturn,  for  taking  the 
kingdom  from  their  father  Coelus,  to  whom,  as  being  the  elder 
brother,  it  juftly  belonged  ;  and  the  giants  againft  Jupiter,  for 
confining  their  brothers  the  Titans  to  Tartarus  f . 

PHLEGYAS,  the  fon  of  Mars,  was  king  of  the  Lapltha^  a 
people  of  Theflaly,  whofe  capital  was  Pelethronium,  where  the 
ufe  of  the  bit  was  invented,  Serv.  tn  Virg,  G.  iii.  115.  Pliny 
fays,  this  invention  was  made  by  one  Peletlironius,  vii.  56. 
Phlegyas  was  one  of  the  greateft  warriors  of  his  time.  His 
daughter  Coronis^  was  mother  to  ^fculapius  by  Apollo,  Pau^ 
fan,  ii.  9.  To  avenge  this  indignity  Phlegyas  burnt  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  On  which  account  he  was  flain  by  Apollo  ;  and  pla- 
ced in  Tartarus,  under  a  hollow  rock,  with  meat  before  him, 
which  he  was  prevented  from  tafting,  by  a  co;iftant  terror  left  the 
rock  fliould  fall  on  him,  Stat,  Theb,  i.  713.  He  with  a  loud 
voice  admoniftied  all  to  pradtife  juftice,  and  reverence  religion, 
Virg.  Mn,  vi.  618. 

IXION  was*the  fon  of  Phlegyas.  Being  raifed  to  heaven,  he 
attempted  to  feduce  Juno  ;  but  (he  having  informed  Jupiter  of 
the  matter,  at  his  defire,  fubftituted  a  cloud  in  her  place ; 
whence  the  Centaurs  are  faid  to  have  been  produced,  Serv,  in 
Virg,  JEn,  vi.  286.  Diodorus  makes  Jupiter  to  fubftitute  the 
cloud,  iv.  69.  Ixion  however  had  the  prefumption  to  boaft  of 
too  great  familiarity  with  Juno.  On  which  account  he  was 
ftruck  with  thunder  to  hell,  and  by  the  order  of  Jupiter  tied  by 
Mercury  to  a  wheel,  which  continually  whirls  round,  Hygin, 
62.  (Volvitur  Ixion  ;  et  fefequiturqtiCj  fugitque  \)  Ovid.  Met.  iv. 
461.;  Virg.  G.  iv.  484. 

Pirithous,  the  friend  of  Thefeus,  was  the  fon  of  Ixion, 
[Ixtomdesy)  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  566.  or  of  Jupiter,  by  the  wife  of 
Ixion,  Homer,  II,  xiv.  318.  hence  faid  to  be  fprung  from  the 
gods,  Virg,  JEn,  vi.  394. 

•  Whence  the  name  of  TitJnes,  («;t#twc  rttrtuct  >•  c.  abultlone,)  Serv.  //>iV. 

^  The  Tirarn  are  fuppofcd  to  he  called  ^enuj  ant'quum  Terra^  to  dtl>ingui(h 
them  from  the  j:;iant»,  who  were  productci  afterward*,  Virg.  JEn.  y\,  580.  So 
Cicero,  de  mat.  I),  ii.  28.  Japetus,  the  father  of  Promcthcuu,  was  one  of  the 
Titann;  hence  he  is  caikd  Titan,  Juvenal,  xiv.  34.  and  Pyrrha,  his  grand- 
daugliter,  Titan lA,  OiiV.  Alet.  i.  395.  So  Hyperion,  the  lather  of  Sol  add 
of  the  ftars^  whence  the  fun  is  called  Titan,  CU.  in  Orat.  60.;  ^irg.  JEm.  iv.  119. 
Ovid,  Met,  I.  10.  ii.  118.  vi.  438.  X.  79.  &  174.  xi.  257.  and  Diana  or  the 
Moon,  TiTANiA,  lb.  iii.  173.  vi.  346.  niv.  438.  or'liTANis,  Stat.  Tbtb.  i. 
337,  SoTiTANiA  ASTRA,  Firg.  JEn.  vi.  62$.  and  as  Sol  is  put  tor  diks,  Herat, 
•d.  iv.  2.  26.  Fir^-  Mn.  iii.  203.  fo  Ittfiijicui  'T:tan^  the  dilmal  day  of  the  bat- 
llcof  Pharfalia,  or  the  fun  which  ufhered  it  in,  Lucan.  vii.  2.  Juvenal,  by  a 
Wbctoojiny,  puts  Titanu  fugna  (01  the  Tiiaiu  who  fought,  viii.  132. 

The 
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The  CENTAURS  are  faid  to  have  been  half  men  and  half 
horfes,  hence  called  bimembhes  or  biformes,  and  nubige- 
KJE,  from  the  ftory  of  their  birth,  Virg.  jSLn,  viii.  293.  alfo 
Semihominfs,  Ovid,  Met.  xii.  536.;  Semiviri,  Id,  ep.  ix. 
141.;  and  Srmiferi,  i.  c.  Semiequi^  Lucan.  vi.  386.;  alfo 
Offal  bimembresy  from  the  place  of  their  abode,  Stat.  Theb.  xii. 
554.  The  fable  of  their  figure  is  fuppofed  to  have  arifen  from 
their  being  the  firft  that  fought  on  horfeback,  P/irt.  vii.  56. 
when  the  rider  and  his  horfe  might  be  taken  for  one  and  the 
fame  being,  as  the  Spanifh  cavalry  at  firft  were  by  the  Mexi- 
cans *. 

The  chief  Centaurs  mentioned  by  Virgil  were,  HrLiEus 
and  Pholus,  viii.  293.  a  great  number  are  recounted  by  O- 
vid,  Met.  xii.  220,  &c.  The  moft  renowned  of  the  Centaurs 
was  CHIRON,  the  fon  of  Saturn  and  Philyray  hence  called 
PhU\ruleSy  Virg.  G.  iii.  550.  remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of 
medicine,  mufic,  and  (hooting*,  alfo  for  his  juftice  and  piety^ 
PUn.  vii.  56.;  Hygin.  274.;  Poet,  AJlron.  ii.  38.;  Dtodor,  iv. 
12.  and  in  that  refpeft  different  from  the  other  Centaurs^ 
Stat.  Achill.  i.  III.  —  the  nurfc  and  preceptor  of  Achilles,  lb. 
116.  &  477.;  Paufan.  iii.  18.  v.  19.  ix.  31.  of  .^Efculapius, 
Ovid.  Alet.  ii.  630.  and  of  Hercules.  Being  accidentally  wound- 
ed by  one  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  he  prayed  to  be  deprived 
of  immortality,  and  was  converted  into  the  conftellation  Sagit- 
tarius.  The  conteft  between  the  Centaurs  and  La  pi  thae 

at  the  marriage  of  Pirithous,  the  fon  of  Ixion  and  Hippoda- 
mia,  the  daughter  of  A  draft  us,  and  tlie  wars  which  fprung 
from  thence,  are  celebrated  by  the  poets,  Ovid,  Met,  xii.  2io# 
ii.c,',  Horat.  od,  i.  18.  8.  ii.  I2.  5. 


jASON  and  the  ARGONAUTS. 

Of  all  the  ftories  recorded  in  fabulous  hiftory,  none  is  morcf 
celebrated  than  the  expedition  of  the  ARGONAUTS  under 
JASON,  the  fon  of  Aefon  (Mfotiidesj^  king  of  lolcos  and  AU 
cimede.  After  his  father's  death  PELIAS,  his  uncle,  the  fon 
of  Neptune  and  the  nymph  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  king  Salmo- 

•  The  firft  Centaurs  therefore  were  probably  fo  named  from  their  bein^ 
xtvTopti  lir-jrctVt  i.  e.  Jiimulatores  equorvm,  a«  Homer  ezpreffcs  it,  //.  v.  I02.  HfP- 
POCCNTAURI,  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  38.  ii.  a. ;  fo  Serm,  in  Firg,  G.  iii.  II5. ;  Lucret.  iv. 
743. .  Some  make  the  Hippocemtaurl  the  offspring  of  the  Centaurs,  Diodor,  iv. 
70.  Pliny  mentions  his  having  feen  an  animal  of  this  kind,  vii.  3.  but  Lucre* 
tins  denies  their  cxiftcnce,  v.  876.  888.;  fo  Cicero,  Jkid.  \sf  Div,  li.  ai.;  Tit/k. 
V37- 
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neus,  ufurped  the  crown,  Pclias  at  firft  reigned  in  conjuilc* 
tion  with  his  brother  Neleus  ;  but  after  his  expulfion  ruled  a- 
lone.  NELEUS  fled  to  Mcflenia,  where  he  built  Pylos, 
Paufan.  iv.  2. 

Jafon  was  educated  under  the  Centaur  CHfeON.  When 
he  grew  up  to  manhood  he  came  to  demand  the  crown  as  his 
right.  Pelias  had  been  warned  by  an  oracle  to  beware  of  a 
man  with  one  foot  (hod  and  the  other  bare,  (monocrepisj  i.  e. 
uno  pede  calceatus.J  Jafon,  by  fome  accident,  happened  to  ap- 
pear in  this  garb,  Hygin.  1 3,  Pelias,  to  divert  his  immediate 
claim,  propofed  that  he  fliould  go  and  fetch  the  golden  fleece 
from  Colchis,  and  promifed  to  refign  the  kingdom  to  him  up* 

on  his  return. This  famous  fleece  had  been  the  fleece  of 

a  ram,  faid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Neptune  and  Theophani, 

When  PHRYXUS  and  his  fifter  HELLE,  the  children 

of  AthUmas^  king  of  Thebes,  and  NepheU  or  Nebttloy  were  ob- 
liged to  fly  from  that  city  to  efcape  the  cruelty  of  their  ftepmo- 
tfaer  INO,.  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  whom  Athamas,  after  di- 
Torcing  their  mother,  married,  Nephele  brought  to  them  this 
ram,  and  bid  them  get  on  his  back  and  make  for  Colchis  to 
Idng  -ZEetes,  the  fon  of  Sol,  and  there  facrifice  the  ram  to 
Mars.  It  feems  the  ram  carried  them  through  the  air ;  and 
Uelle,  turning  giddy,  fell  from  him,  and  was  drowned  in  that 
ftrait  called  afterwards  from  her  Hells  font  us,  or  xh^fea  of 
Heile^  Ovid.  ep.  xix.  123.  &  164.;  Virginis  rovoyl^  Ovid,  ep* 
xviii.  1 17.5  Athamantidos  aquora^  lb.  137.;  Amljfd  locus  infa" 
wis  ah  Helle,  Ih.  141.;  Phhyxi  semita,  &tat,  AchllL  i.  409. 
Angujlus  potitus  Nepheleidos  Hflles,  Ovid.  Met.  xi,  195. 
Phryxus  brought  the  ram  to  Colchis.  There,  according  to  the. 
directions  of  his  mother,  he  facrificed  him  to  Mars,  and  fuf- 
pended  his  golden  fleece  in  the  temple  of  that  god,  where  it 
was  continually  guarded  by  bulls  that  breathed  fire,  and  a  dra- 
gon that  never  flept.  Hsgin.  3.  The  ram  was  tranflated  into 
the  conftellation  ARIES,  hence  called  delapfe  porilior  Helles, 
Lucafu  iv.  57.  and  from  Nephele,  the  mother  of  Helle,  Pecus 
Nephelaum,   Valer.  Argon,  i.  56. 

jEetes  or  -^eta  at  firil  treated  Phryxus  with  kindnefs,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  Chaiciope  in  marriage  *,  but  afterwards 
killed  him  for  the  fake  of  the  fleece ;  having  been  told  by  an 
oracle  that  he  fliould  enjoy  the  kingdom  as  long  as  tlie  golden 
fleece  fliould  remain  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  Hygin.  22. 

The  mod  illuftrious  young  men  in  Greece,  (semed»^i  re- 
CES,  Stat.  Achill.  ii.  363.)  joined  in  the  expedition  of  Jafon ; 
Hercules^  Thefeus^  and  Piritiilus  /  CaJIor  and  Pollupi ;  Orpheus 

from 
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from  Tiracf  :  C^neus^  Mopfus;  Peleus  and  Telamon  ;  Clytwi 
"and  Iphitus  ;  Lynceus  and  Idas  ;  MeUager^  PhUoEiet^Sy  Tiphys^ 
the  pilot,  Ovid.  ep.  iv.  48.  j  JEfculapius^  the  phyGcian,  &c. 
Thefc  were  called  ARG0NAUT7E,  Horat,  epod,  iii.  9.  from 
the  Ihip  in  which  they  failed,  named  ARGO,  from  Argus, 
the  fon  of  Danaus,  the  builder  of  it,  Hygin.  14.  or  MINY^ 
Htrodot.  iv.  145.;  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  i.  115.  &  126.  ep.  vi.  47. 
becaufe  Jafon's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Clime ne^  the 
daughter  of  Minyas,  king  of  Theffaly  :  But  about  this  author* 
differ,  Hygin.  14.;  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  iv.  34.;  LaBant.  in  Stat. 
7heb.  iii.  516.  v.  337.  The  fliip  was  built  of  pines  cut  on  mount 
Pelion,  Cic.  Cal.  8.;  Catull.  62.  1.  hence  called  Finus  Pelia^ 
Stat.  ib.  336.5  flr^(?r  Phlias,  -tf^//,  Ovid.  ep.  xii.  8.  near  the 
town  Pegafa^  v.  -<f,  whence  Pegas-^a  puppis,  Ovid  Met.  vii, 
I.;  PEGASiEUS  Iason,  Ovid.  ep.  xix,  175.  in  the  country  of  Mag- 
neGa,  whence  Argo  Magnetis,  -)f^/i,  Ib  xii.  9.  alfo  puppis 
HiEMONiA  vel  ^moniay  i.  e.  Theffala^  a  rege  Harn^ne^  Ovid. 
Art.  Am.  i.  6.  Amor.  iii.  1  j.  6.  by  the  afliftance  of  Miner- 
va, ( curd  pugnacis  faBa  Minerva^)  Ovid.  Trift.  iii.  9.  7.  hence 
called  Palladia  ratis,  Ovid,  in  Ilnde.  266.^  Tritonis  fi- 
nds. Id.  ep.  vi.  4(5. 

Jafon  flopped  at  feveral  places  by  the  way  ;  firft  in  Lemnos, 
the  women  of  which  ( Lemniades )  had  flain  all  tke  men  in 
the  ifland,  except  their  queen  Hipjipyle^  who  had  preferved  hct 
father  Thoas.  They  did  this  out  of  revenge  for  being  aban- 
doned by  their  hufbands,  to  whom  their  breath  had  been  ren- 
dered offenGve  by  the  wrath  of  Venus,  whofe  'U^orfliip  they 
had  neglc^ed.  Here  the  Argonauts  remained  two  years* 
Hipfipyle  had  twins  by  Jafon,  and  the  other  women  had  chil- 
dren by  the  reft.  Homer.  II.  \\\.  fin.;  Ovid.  ep.  vi.;  LaElant.  in 
^heh.  V.  29.  59.  &c. 

The  Argonauts  went  to  confult  PHINEUS,  the  fon  of  A-- 
genor  or  Neptune^  king  of  Thrace ;  feme  fay,  of  Arcadia, 
Laflant.  in  Stat.  Theb.  viii.  255.  famous  for  his  Ikill  in  augu- 
ry, about  their  voyai^e.  This  king  having,  at  the  inftigation 
of  his  wife,  put  out  the  eyes  of  two  fons  he  had  by  a  former 
marriage,  was  himfelf  puniflied  with  the  lofs  of  Gght,  by 
the  wrath  of  Jupiter  5  who  alfo  fent  a  kind  of  ravenous  birds, 
called  Harpies,  (HARPYI^,  ab  df^TroLQ  vel  <if>Toclcj,  rapio;  or 
Canes  Jovis,  qwa  ipfafuria  ejfe  dicehatitury  Serv.  iu  Virg.  -^n. 
iii.  109.)  to  torture  him,  by  polluting  or  carrying  away  his 
food.  Phineus  agreed  to  advife  the  Argonauts  about  their 
voyage,  if  they  would  remove  this  plague.  Two  of  them  were 
employed  for  that  purpofe,  Zetes  or  Zethes,  and  Calais j  the 
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fons  of  Boreas  and  Orythyia,  the  daughter  of  Erechthciis, 
king  of  Athens,  Ov'td,  Met,  vi.  7 1 2.  &c.  who  are  faid  to  have 
had  wings  on  their  head  and  feet,  lb.  The  Harpies  being 
chafed  away  by  them  from  the  houfe  of  Phineus,  (Ph'tne'ta 
poftquam  claufa  domus^)  Virg.  ib.  212.  fled  to  the  iflands  call- 
ed StrophAdes,  where  -^neas  found  them.  Phineus  now 
inftrufted  the  Argonauts  how  to  fail  paft  two  iflands  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Potitus  Euxmus^  the  one  on  the  European,  and 
the  other  on  the  Afiatic  fide;  called  Insula  Cyane^,  MeL 
11.  7.  or  Cyanei  monies y  Stat.  Theb.  xi.  438.  and  StmplegI- 
DEs,  becaufe  they  were  faid  fometimes  to  meet  together  •• 

Jafon  having  entered  the  Euxine  fea,  and  failed  paft  the 
Symplcgades,  found  in  the  ifland  Dia  the  children  of  Phryxus, 
who  had  been  wrecked  there  in  their  way  to  their  grandfather 
Athamas.  Jafon  took  them  up  and  carried  them  with  him  to 
Colchis,  Colchis,  Adis^  called  alfo  Colchi,  Ov'td,  ep,  xii.  23. 
and  CoLCHos,  Horat,  epod.  v.  21.  but  the  beft  editors  here 
read  Iolcos.  By  their  advice  he  landed  his  flnp  in  a  retired 
place.  They  went  before  and  related  the  kindnefs  of  Jafon  to 
Chalct6pey  their  mother,  who  introduced  him  to  her  filler  Me- 
dea, the  daughter  of  -^tes,  (j^etias^  'adis\i)  who  fell  in 
love  with  him. 

The  conditions  to  which  Jafon  was  obliged  to  fubmit  before 
he  could  obtain  the  golden  fleece,  feemed  in  a  manner  im- 
poffible.  He  had  to  force  to  the  yoke  the  brazen-footed  bulls, 
"whofe  noftrils  breathed  flames,  and  to  plough  with  them  a 
field  facred  to  Mars,  never  before  tilled  :  then  to  fow  in  the 
ground  the  teeth  of  a  ferpent,  which  fhould  fpring  up  into 
armed  men  ready  to  attack  him  :  Laft  of  all  he  had  to  kill  the 
dragon  which  guarded  the  fleece,  and  never  flept.  All  this  was 
to  be  performed  in  prefence  of  iEctes  and  the  Colchians.  The 
deftru6lion  of  Jafon  appeared  inevitable.  But  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  Medea  he  came  ofl^  fuccefsful.  By  her  magic  herbs, 
(cantatis  herbis^  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  98.)  (he  rendered  him  invul- 
nerable againfl  the  breath  of  the  bulls  :  by  throwing  a  ftone, 
according  to  her  directions,  among  the  armed  men  which  rofe 
from  the  ferpent's  teeth,  they  were  turned  againft  one  another, 

*  ( Medi'u  CONCUR  RBRE  IN  UNDis),  OviJ.  Met.  vli.  61.;  5/rai.  iii.  149. ; 
Jf*/i«.  iv.  13. ;  5/a/.  V.  347. ;  OviJ.  Met.  xv.  338.  r^.  xii.  lai. ;  Hygim.  19; 
Stnec,  iVir^.  ii«  342.  hence  cofcurrentia  faxa  Cyanes,  Juvenal.  IV.  I9.  cumprej^ 
StmplecXdes,   Ovid  ep.xw.JIX.    concur  r  entes  cautet^  li   Amor.  ii.  II.  3. 

I  By  Idyia^  the  daughter  of  Occanus;  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  19.  called  alfp  Cot- 
CHH«,  -idi»,  Ovid,  Met.  Vii.  ^^1.  &  348.  and  PuasiAs,  -idis,  from  the  river 
Phafls,  Id.  Art.  Am,  ii.  103.  of  PuASis,  'idu^  Id.  t;?.  xix.  1 76.  Puasias  M^m 
TiNB,  Jk,  vi.  103. 

fo 
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fo  that  they  fell  by  mutual  flaughter.  The  dragon  was  lulled 
afleep  by  a  certain  juice.  Jafon  feized  the  golden  fleece,  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  his  native  country ;  accompanied  bj 
JMedeoy  whom  he  afterwards  married  according  to  promife, 
Ovid.  Met.  y\u  ep.  vi.  &  xii.  Medea  carried  along  with  her 
ABSYRTtrS,  V.  -tes^  her  brother,  a  boy ;  whom,  when  fliC 
heard  that  her  father  was  in  purfuit  of  her,  fhe  tore  in  pieces^ 
and  threw  down  his  members  in  diflirent  places  by  the  way, 
at  a  diftance  from  one  another ;  that  while  jEetes  gathered 
the  fcattered  limbs  of  his  child,  (he  might  make  her  efcape  *. 

The  return  of  Jafon  to  Theflaly  (ad  Hemonias  urbesjj  wa» 
celebrated  with  the  greateft  joy.  The  (hip  Argo  was  chan- 
ged into  a  ftar,  Stut,  Ach.  ii.  363.  The  fleece  was  fufpendecj 
in  the  temple  of  the  gods^  (ad  patrios  deosj^  in  the  city  at  lol- 
cos,  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  158.  ep,  xii.  128.  His  father  iESON^ 
enfeebled  with  age,  could  not  be  prefent  at  the  folemnity  \ 
but  by  the  magic  power  of  Medea  he  was  reftored  to  youth  a- 
gain,  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  292.  The  daughters  of  Pelias  (Pelid^ 
desjj  feeing  the  wonderful  eflifts  of  her  charms  and  herbs^ 
entreated  her  to  perform  the  fame  fervice  to  their  father.  She, 
wifhing  to  avenge  the  injuries  done  by  Pelias  to  Jafon,  gave 
them  hopes  that  fhe  would  eflFeft  what  they  defired.  And  to 
convince  them  ftill  more  of  her  power,  (he  took  an  old  ram, 
and  having  cut  him  to  pieces,  boiled  thefe  in  a  kettle ;  whence 
in  a  fhort  time,  to  their  aftonifliment,  fprung  out  a  lamb. 
The  daughters  of  Pelias  were  perfuaded  by  her  to  do  the 
fame  to  their  father,  lb.  322.  &c.  Thus  telias  perifhed  by 
a  wretched  death,  Paufan.  viii.  11.;  Hygin.  24.;  C/V.  Sen.  23. 
Diodorus  relates  this,  as  well  as  other  particulars  concerning 
Medea,  in  a  different  manner,  iv.  51.  &c.  This  adtion  ob- 
liged Jafon  and  Medea  to  leave  lolchos ;  whereupon  Acajio^ 
V.  -wi,  the  fon  of  Pelias,  fucceeded  to  the  crown. 

Jafon  and  Medea  retired  to  Corinth,  where  they  lived  ill 
great  harmony  for  ten  years.  But  Jafon,  being  captivated  by 
Glauce  or  Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Creon^  the  fon  of  Sify^ 
phus^  the  king  of  that  place,  divorced  Medea,  and  married 
Creufa.  Medea,  iii  revenge,  flew  the  fons  (he  had  by  Jafon 
in  his  prefence ;  then  fet  fire  to  the  paLnce,  and  burnt  Creufa^ 
together  with  Creon  and  Jafon,    Hygin.  25. j  Pat^fan.  ii.  3*^ 

•  Ontid,  Tr'iji.  iii.  9. ;  C/V.  Nat,  D.  iii.  19.  &  a6. ;  ManxL  ix.  Juftin  call*  the 
fon  of  .^Ectes  JE^iaifus  or  JEgialiut^  xl.  ii.  3. ;  So  Diodoru%  iv.  45.  Some  ivf 
thac  he  wat  feiu  by  his  father  in  purfuit  of  Medea,  Hygin,  13  ;  Strab.  tIi.  315* 
V.  215.  and  Ovid  makes  her  fay  that  (he  left  him,  ^.  XU.  XXJ.  But  he  givet  e 
^iifcrcoc  account,  Trifi.  iii.  9.  22.  &c, 
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Some  fay  that  the  two  fons  of  Jafon  were  flam  by  the  Corin- 
thians ;  and  that  they  afterwards  gave  Euripides  five  talents  to 
transfer  in  his  tragedy  that  crime  on  their  mother,  JElian.  v. 
21.-,  Paufan,  ii.  3.  Diodorus  fays  that  Jafon  efcaped  that  ca- 
lamity, lb.  54.  but  that  afterwards,  from  dcfpair,  he  killed 
himfelf,  ^^,  Apolloddrus  relates  that  Medea  fent  Glauce  a 
poifoned  robe  in  a  prefent,  which  confumed  her  with  flamesi 
and  likewifc  her  father,  who  attempted  to  extinguifh  them, 
i.  9.  28. 

Medea  fled  from  Corinth  to  Athens;  where,  being  expi- 
ated from  her  murders,  fhe  married  -^geus,  by  whom  (he  had 
a  fon  called  MEDUS,  Paufan.  ib.  with  whom,  after  her  dif- 
appointment  in  poifoning  Thefcus,  (he  flew  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  dragons  to  Colchis,  Hygin,  26,  which  was  then  governed 
by  Perfesy  the  brother  of  JP.etes,  Medus  flew  him,  and  pof- 
l€flt.d  the  kingdom  of  his  grandfather,  which  he  called,  from 
his  own  name,  Media,  lb,  27.;  Herodot.  vii.  62.  and  after  the 
death  of  his  mother  built  a  city,  which,  in  honour  of  her,  he 
called  Medea,  Juflw.  xl.  ii.  3.  Magic  herbs  (venefica  herbstj^ 
are  called  from  Medea  Medetdes  HERBiE,  Ovid.  Art,  Am,  ii. 
10 1,  and  Perseides  herb-E,  from  Perftis  her  grandmother, 
Ovid,  Rem,  Am,  263. 


P  E  L  E  u  s. 

PELEUS,  the  fon  of  iEacus  ( Macides)^  having  been  ob- 
liged to  leave  his  father's  dominions  for  bemg  acceflbry  to  the 
death  of  his  brother  Phocusy  went  into  Thefl^aly,  and  after  va- 
rious adventures  became  poflcflTed  of  the  government  of  hlcosy 
of  Phikia^  and  Larijja  *. 

Peleus  afterwards  went  to  the  court  of  ACASTUS  or  A- 
cafto,  the  king  of  lolcos,  whofe  wife,  Hippolyte  or  Aflydam'ia^ 
fell  in  love  with  him  \  but  finding  him  deaf  to  her  folicitations, 
{he  accufed  him  to  her  hufband  of  defigns  on  her  virtue.     A- 

■  •  According  to  Ovid,  Pelcuf  firft  betook  himfelf  to  CEYX  {CFych),  the  fon 
of  'Lyct/er,  and  hufband  of  Ha'.cyone  or  Alcyone  the  kinj^  of  Tracbis  or  I'rmehim 
(TracbInia  Utlui  ;)  near  the  foot  of  mount  Oeta,  who  having  taken  a  voyage 
to  confult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Chrot  in  lunia,  was  fhipwreckcd  ;  and  Haley 
ine  going  to  look  for  his  return,  found  hi«»  body  thro\Yn  on  the  (hor<  :  where- 
upon (he  threw  herfclf  into  the  fea,  and  was  metamorphofed  into  a  bird,  called 
Hclcynn  or  Alcedo\  and  Ceyjc  into  a  fmall  bird  which  breeds  in  the  Halcyon'i 
neft.  Ovid.  Met,  xi.  a68.  &c. ;  Ser^  in  F"trg.  G.  i.  399.  iii.  338.  Thefc  birdi 
breed  (f^et'ff.cant)  in  winter ;  at  which  time  it  i«  faid  there  i«  a  calm  for  feveral 
days,  FUh,  x.  ^^2.  f.  47.;  Plaut,  Pan,  i.  I.  143.  whence  Hai.cyonki  dies,  Hal" 
ryoii  or  peaceful  day?,  ColumelL  xi.  a.  21.  hence  alfo  thcfe  birds  are  faid  to  be 
bejoycd  by  Thetis  (diU&a  TUtidi  Halciones,)  Ktrg.  G.  i.  399. 

caftus 
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caftus,  unwilling  to  violate  the  laws  of  hofpitality  by  killing 
Peleus,  ordered  him  to  be  tied  to  a  tree  in  a  wood,  that  he 
might  perifh  by  wild  beafts.  But  Jupiter,  knowing  his  inno- 
cence, fent  Vulcan  to  loofe  him.  Peleus  foon  after,  having 
colleQed  his  friends,  took  lolcos,  and  having  dethroned  A- 
caftus,  put  to  death  Aftydamia,  and  poflefled  himfelf  of  the 
kingdom,  Apollodor,  iii.  13.  3.;  Horat.  od.  iii.  7.  17. 

Peleus  married  the  fea  goddefs  THETIS  ;  (Conjux  Dca  con-- 
tigtt  unij  fc.  nepotum  Jovis,  Ovid.  Met,  xi.  220.)  whofe  con- 
fenthe  found  it  dilHcult  to  obtain,  lb,  235.  whence  he  is  cal- 
led gener  Nereos,  Stat,  Theb,  v.  437.  Jupiter  himfelf  is  faid' 
to  have  been  fond  of  her,  but  avoided  afking'her,  becaufe  he 
learned  it  was  determined  by  the  fates,  that  her  fon  fhould  ex- 
cel his  father  in  bravery,  7^.224.5  Hygin.  ^/\,  The  nuptials 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis  were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence, 
Catull,  Ixii.  in  a  cave  of  mount  Pelion,  Stat,  Achiill,  ii.  341. 
All  the  gods  and  goddefles  were  invited  to  the'feaft,  except 
the  goddefs  Discord.  She^  offended  at  this  negledt,  during 
the  entertainment,  threw  into  the  middle  of  the  aflembly,  a 
golden  apple  with  this  infcription,  To  the  fairest,  (dbtur, 

PULCHRIORI.      Qu;E  sit  FORMQSISSIMA,    ADTOLLAT.)    All  thc 

Other  goddefles  yielded  their  pretenfions  except  three,  Juno, 
Minerva,  and  Venus.  Jupiter,  unwilling  to  determine  be- 
tween them,  referred  the  affair  to  Paris,  then  a  (hepherd  on 
mount  Ida.  His  determination  in  favour  of  Venus,  occafioned 
thc  deftruftion  of  Troy,  and  all  the  calamities  which  followed 

it,  Stat.  JchiiL  11.23 S'  ^^• 

Achilles. 

ACHILLES  was  the  fon  of  Peleus  (PeHdes)  and  of  Thetis  ; 
called  from  his  grandfather -/Eac ides  ;  and  from  his  father's  two 
principal  towns,  Phthia  and  Larifla,  Pthius  Achilles,  Ho^ 
rat.  od.  iv.  6.  4.  viR  Phthius,  Propert.  ii.  13.  38  *.  Lari3« 
SiEUs  Achilles,  Virg,  ^n,  ii.  197.  xi.  404. 

Thetis  plunged  her  fon  while  an  infant  in  the  river  Styx, 
whereby  he  was  rendered  invulnerable  in  every  part  of  his  body 
except  the  heel,  by  which  (he  held  him,  Stat,  j1  chill,  i.  269. 
This  circumflance  is  no  where  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
appears  to  have  been  invented  pofterior  to  him.  Achilles 
was  educated  by  the  Centaur  Chiron,  the  fon  of  Saturn 
and  Philyra,  ( Philyrides )y  Virg.  G.  iii.  550.5  Plin.  vii.  ^6.\ 
Faufan.  iii.  18.  who  taught  him  the  art  of  war   and   mufic^' 

*  SoPhtbias,  'oditi  a  woman  of  Phthia,  Ovid,ep,  vli.  x6j. 

JuvenaL 
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Juvenal,  vii.  210.  and  to  render  him  ftrong,  fed  him  with  thd 
marrow  of  wild  beads,  Stat.  Achill  ii.  381 . — ad  fin.  Of  Chiron 
he  is  faid  to  have  (tood  greatly  in  awe,  Ih.  $5*  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
i.  14.  Phoenix,  the  fon  of  Amyntor,  his  tutor  and  companion, 
taught  him  eloquence,  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  15.;  Homer,  tl.  ix*  443. 
"whom  he  always  treated  with  great  refpeft,  3.  ^  Stat.  Siiv^ 
ii.  I.  91.  iii.  2.  96. 

Thetis,  knowing  that  if  her  fon  went  to  the  Trojan  war  he 
fliould  perifii  in  it,  carried  him  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes, 
king  of  the  ifland  Scyros,  wliere  he  was  concealed  in  a  female 
drefs,  among  the  daughters  of  that  prince,  Horat.  od.  i.  8.  13. 
ts"  ihi  Scholinjl.  one  of  whom,  Deidamuiy  Stat.  A  chill,  i.  296. 
had  a  fon  to  him,  called  PYRRHUS,  becaufe  Achilles  was  cal- 
led Pyrrha  among  the  king's  daughters,  from  his  yellow  or 
reddifh  hair,  Hygin.  g6.  and  alfo  Neoptolemus,  becaufe  he 
went  young  to  the  war,  fad  bellum  duElus  efl  puer,)  Serv.  in 
Virg.  JEn.  ii.  263.;  Apollodor.  iii.  13.  8.  His  body  is  called  by 
Hermione  through  contempr,  Scyria  membra^  Ovid.  ep.  viii.  112- 
As  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  aid  of  Achilles, 
the  leaders  of  the  Greeks,  hearing  that  he  was  with  Lycomedes, 
fcnt  to  require  him.  The  king,  denying  that  he  was  there, 
gave  the  ambafladors  leave  to  fearch  for  him ;  which  they  did, 
but  without  fuccefs.  Ulyfl'es,  however,  who  was  one  of  them, 
not  difcouraged,  thought  of  the  following  contrivance.  He 
went  to  the  palace  of  Lycomedes,  under  the  guife  of  a  pedlcr, 
with  various  kinds  of  goods  to  fell ;  among  the'  reft  were  arms 
mixed  with  female  ornaments.  Whilft  the  princefles  attentive- 
ly examined  the  jewels,  the  necklaces,  and  the  like  ;  Achilles 
was  attraftcd  by  nothing  but  the  arms.  UlyfTes,  obferving  tliis, 
ordered  Agyrtesy  a  trumpeter  he  had  with  him,  fuddenly  to 
found  an  alarm,  Achilles,  conceiving  it  to  be  an  enemy,  in- 
llantly  tore  his  female  robe,  and  grafped  a  fhield  and  a  fpear. 
Thus  Ulyfles  having  difcovered  who  he  was,  forced  him  to  the 
war,  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  165.  Lycomedes  wifhed  to  retain  him,  but 
in  vain.  His  warlike  ardour  could  not  be  reftrained.  Cicero 
applies  this  to  Neoptolemus,  Amic.  20.  Statins  relates  the  ftory 
differently,  AckilL  ii. 

After  taking  the  city  of  LyrncfTus  in  Phrygia,  Achilles  ob- 
tained the  beautiful  Briseis^  as  his  (hare  of  the  prey,  Ovid.  ep.  iii. 
45.  whence  flie  is  called  Lyrnessis,  -W/V,  Ovid. Trift.  iv.  i.  15. 
The  fpear  of  Achilles  was  fo  heavy,  that  it  could  not  be 
wielded  by  any  other  of  the  Greeks  :  hence  when  Patroclus  went 
againft  He£lor  in  the  armour  of  Achilles,  he  did  not  take  the 
fpear,  Homer.  Ii.  xvi.  141.     The  afli  of  which  it  was  made 

grew. 
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grew  on  the  top  of  mount  Pelion ;  hence  it  was  called  PELI AS 
HAST  A,  (genit.  Pelladis.)  Ovid.  ep.  iii.  126.  Met.  xiii.  109. 
Plin.  xvi.  13.  f.  24.  It  was  given  in  a  prefent  to  Peleus  by  the 
Centaur  Chiron,  Homer,  ib.  144.  and  Paufanias  fpeaks  of  it  as 
pointed  with  brsfs,  and  exifting  in  his  time,  in  the  temple  oi 

Minerva  at  Phasclis,  iii.   3. When  TELEPHUS,  the  fon 

of  Hercules,  and  Auge,  king  of  Myfia,  ( Myfits  juvehisy  Pro- 
pert,  ii.  I.  63.)  who  being  fon  in  law  to  Priam,  oppofed  the 
paflage  of  the  Greeks  through  his  country,  had  been  grievoufly 
wounded  by  Achilles  ;  he  was  told  by  the  oracle,  that  the  wea- 
pon which  had  inflicted  the  wound,  could  alone  cure  it.  Upon 
which  he  came  to  the  Grecian  camp,  and  applied  to  Achilles 
for  relief.  But  Achilles  refufed,  alledging  he  was  no  phyfi- 
cian.  Being  however  prevailed  on  by  UlyfTes,  as  the  afliilance 
of  Telephus  was  necefl'ary  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  expedition,  he 
fcraped  a  little  ruft  from  his  fpear,  and,  applying  it  to  the  wound, 
cured  it,  Hygin.  10 1.*,  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  171.  Whence  Ovid 
fays,  Vulnus  in  Herculco  qu£  quondam  fccerat  hojle^  Vulneris 
auxilitim  Peltas  hajla  ttility  Rem.  Am.  47.  So  Id.  Trijl.  v.  2. 
15.;  Propert.  ii.  1.  63.  Claudian  makes  Telephus  to  be  healed 
by  herbs,  which  Achilles  learned  the  ufe  of  from  Chiron, 
Epigr.  i.  46.;  &tat.  Achill.  ii.  444.  hence  a  certain  herb  was 
called  Telephion,  P/in.  xxwi'i.  13./  no.  Telephus,  on  ac- 
count of  his  connexion  with  Priam,  would  not  accompany  the 
Greeks  to  Troy,  as  they  requefted,  but  gave  them  a  free  paf- 
fage  through  his  country,  [eos  deduxit.)  Hygin.  ibid,  and  point- 
ed out  their  way,  Cic.  Flacc.  29. 

Achilles,  being  deprived  of  his  miftrefs  Briseis  by  Agamem- 
non, on  account  of  his  vehemence  in  demanding  that  Chryseis 
fhould  be  reflored  to  her  father,  fee  p.  407.  in  difguft  with- 
drew himfelf  from  the  war.  The  confequence  was,  that  the 
Greeks  were  repeatedly  defeated  by  Hedlor  and  the  Trojans, 
and  many  of  them  llain.  At  laft,  after  the  reftoration  of  Bri- 
seis, he  was  fo  far  mitigated  as  to  permit  his  friend  Patroclus 
to  affume  his  armour,  and  go  out  to  battle  with  his  foldiers  the 
Myrmidons.  The  death  of  Patroclus,  who  was  (lain  and  ftript 
of  his  arms  by  He£l:or,  roufed  the  indignation  of  Achilles. 
He  therefore  now  determined  to  oppofe  Heftor  in  perfon. 
Thetis  procured  for  him  new  armour  from  Vulcan,  who 
engraved  on  his  fhield  the  earth,  the  fea,  and  the  heaven  \  the 
fun,  moon,  and  liars,  cities  and  men,  and  their  various  occu- 
pations. Homer.  II.  xviii.  478.  &c.  hence  Ovid  calls  it  Cly- 
PEUS  vajli  csilatus  imagine  mundiy  Met.  xii.  no.  &  290.  A- 
philles  Hew  He£tor,  and  having  tied  his  dead  body  to  his  cha- 
riot, 
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.riot,  dragged  it  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  Virg.  JS.n. 
i.  483.  ii.  272.  to  confole  the  manes  of  Patroclus,  Stat.  Siiv. 
iv.  4.  105.  Having  thus  gratified  his  revenge,  he  reltorcd  it 
to  Priam,  who  came  fecretly  by  night  to  the  tent  of  Achilles, 
imder  the  conduft  of  Mercury,  Herat,  cd.  i.  10.  13.  to  ran- 
fom  the  body  of  his  fon  from  Achilles  *.  The  Iliad  of  rHo- 
xncr  ends  with  the  funeral  of  Heftor. 

After  this  Achilles  fell  in  love  with  Polyxenoj  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Priam  ;  and  while  he  was  celebrating  his  nuptials 
with  her  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thymbra,  (hence  called 
THYMBRiEUs,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  85.)  near  Troy,  he  was  flain  by 
Paris,  who  having  concealed  himfelf  behind  the  image  of  that 
god,  wounded  Achilles  in  the  only  vulnerable  part  of  his  body, 
the  heel,  with  an  arrow  direfted,  according  to  Virgil,  by  A- 
pollo  himfelf,  JEn,  vi.  57.  After  the  taking  of  Troy,  Polyx- 
.cna  was  facrificed  by  Pyrrhus  on  the  tomb  of  his  father  to  pa- 
cify his  manes,  S^rv.  in  Virg.  -/Ew.  iii.  321.  which  the  ghoft 
of  Achilles,  appearing  to  Agamemnon,  is  faid  to  have  demanded, 
Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  439.  &C.5  Paufiin.  \.  22.  Hyginus  fays,  there 
-swas  a  voice  uttered  from  the  tomb  of  Achilles  requiring  this  to 
be  done,  Fah.  iic;  fo  Ovid,  Met.  xiii.  448.  Polyxena  fub- 
mitted  to  her  fate  with  wonderful  fortitude,  Ih.  455.  &c. 
Achilles  himfelf  had  fet  the  example  of  a  like  cruelty,  by  flay- 
ing twelve  Trojan  captives,  and  throwing  them  into  the  fune- 
ral pile    of  Patroclus,  Homer.  II.  xxi.  27.  xxiii.  175. A- 

chilles  was  buried  at  Sigseuni,  where  many  ages  after  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  when  he  firft  landed  in  Afia,  offered  facrifices 
to  him,  together  with  the  other  Grecian  heroes,  Plutarch,  isf 
Diodor.  xvii.  17.  and  crowned  his  tomb  with  garlands,  as  Hc- 
phelUon  did  that  of  Patroclus  ;  intimating,  that  he  was  beloved 
by  Alexander,  as  Patroclus  had  been  by  Achilles,  JElian.  xii.  7. 
Alexander  efteemed  Achilles  happy  chiefly  in  two  refpefts, 
that  he  had  found  fuch  a  friend  as  Patroclus  while  alive,  and 
fuch  a  poet  as  Homer  to  celebrate  his  virtues  after  death,  Plu» 
torch,  in  vita  ejus.  There  was  a  tumulus  inauis  erefted  to  A- 
chilles  at  Olympia,  v/here  particular  honours  were  paid  to  him 
.on  the  firft  day  of  the  Olympic  games,  Paufan.  vi.  24. 

There  was  an  ifland  in  the  Euxine  fea,  nearly  half  way  be- 
tween the  rivers  Tyras  and  Boriflhenes,  called  LEUCE,  fa- 
cred  to  Achilles,  where  his  tomb  was  fuppofed  to  be,  and  where 
a  temple  was  confecrated  to  him,  Siroh.  vii.  306.;  Met.ii.  7. 

•  This  adion  Virgil  difparages  by  calling  it  a  faU  ;   Ter   circum  lUacoj  raj^ 
favtrat  HedQra   muni,    Exanimumqut  aurg  tortus  V£ND£fiAT   Achilles,  Mn* 
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iPaofanias  fays,  this  ifland  was  near  the  mouths  of  the  tftcr,  iii* 
19.  Here  the  poets  reprefcnt  the  fouls*  of  heroes  enjoying  hap-^ 
pinefs  after  death,  as  in  a  feparate  Elyfium ;  and  here  Achilles 
Was  fuppofed  by  fom^  to  have  married  Helen,  Paufan.  iii.  19* 
Near  Leua  was  a  peninfula  called  Hylaa,  and  in  it  a  place  cat 
led  CuRsas  Achilleus.  Herodot.  iv.  55.  &  76.;  Plin.  iv.  12* 
/  26.  or  Dromos  AchiLleos,  lb.  iff  MeL  ii.  i.  51.;  Strah 
vii.  307. 

The  circumftance  by  which  Achilles  is  chiefly  diftinguiflied 

in  Homer,  is  nimblenefs  of  feet,  (^ro/ac  oxi/c  *A;^^/\xevf  ;)  td 
which  he  was  trained  by  Chiton,  Stat,  Jchill.  ii.  395.  thus  Ovid, 
velox  cantatas  Achilles,  Amor.  ii.  i.  29.  He  is  defcribed  bj" 
the  Latin  poets,,  as  proud,  infolent,  crud,  inexorable,  &c.  Ho*^ 
rat.  art.  p.  120.  od.  ii.  4.  2.;  Virg.  ^n.  i.  30.  ii.  29.  but  a^ 
fcorning  artifice,  Horat.  od  iv.  6.  13.  &c.  hence  called  MaG-< 
NANIMUS,  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  298.  MAGNUS,  Virg.  eel.  iv.  36.  and 
HONORATUS,  i.  c.  MAG^iFicus,  fays  the  old  fcholtaft  on  Horace, 
art.  p.  1 20.  but  this  epithet  may  more  properly  exprefs  his  be- 
ing greatly  celebrated  by  Homer  and  others.  Achilles  was  put 
for  any  brave  man ;  thus  L.  Siccius  DentatUs  was  called  the 
Roman  Achilles  f  Gell.  ii.  11.  and  Turn  us  is  faid  to  be,  Alius 
Latio  jam  partus  Achilles,  Virg.  -/E//.  vi.  89. 

The  moft  illuftrious  adion  of  Achilles  next  to  his  cortqiicr-* 
ing  Hcftor,  was  that  of  flaying  MEMNON  the  fonof  Tithonui 
and  Aurora,  the  leader  of  the  Ethiopians,  (Eoib  acies )  that 
came  to  the  afliftance  of  Priam  *;  who  killed  Antilochus  the 
fon  of  Neftor,  in  fingle  combat,  and  was  himfelf  in  like  manned 
flain  by  Achilles,  Hygin.  112.  Paufanias  fays,  that  Memnori 
came,  not  from  Ethiopia,  but  fromSufa  in  Perfia,  x.  31.  A 
number  of  birds  are  faid  to  have  fprung  from  his  funeral  pile, 
which  dividing  into  two  parties,  fell  a  fighting  with  one  another, 
( parent ali  MartCy)  fo  that  one  half  of  them  fell  down  dead  a- 
mong  the  afhes,  as  an  atonement  to  his  manes,  Ovid.  Met.  xiii. 
610.  &c.  Thefe  birds,  called  from  him  Memnonides,  were 
fuppofed  to  come  ever  after  annually  from  Ethiopia  to  Ilium, 
and  fight  near  the  tomb  of  Memnon,  and  to  do  the  fame  in 
Ethiopia  every  fifth  year  at  his  palace,  Plin.  x.  26.  yi  37.; 
Paufan.  ibid.  Ifidore  tells  this  (lory  fomewhat  diflPerently,  xii. 
7.  There  was  a  wonderful  ftatue  of  Memnon  at  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  whether  of  this  Memnon  or  not  is  uncertain,  which  ut-» 
tered  vocal  founds  every  morning  when  firft   (truck  by  the 

*  Hence  called  Niger,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  489.  &  751.  and  ro/br  Mtmnoniut  is  put 
Ibr  bkckr  OviV.  Pwi.  iii.  3. 96. 
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rays  of  the  fun,  P/r/i.  xxxvi.  7.  /.  11.;  Tacit,  Annal,  ii.  61 ; 
JuvenaU  xv.  5.  Strabo  fays  he  heard  it,  but  could  not  explain 
uic  caufc  of  it,  xvii.  816.     The  veftiges  of  it  ftill  remain. 

After  the  death  of  Achilles  there  was  a  keen  contefl:  about 
the  pofleffion  of  his  armour,  between  Ajax  and  UlyfTes.  The 
Grecian  chiefs,  before  whom  this  caufe  was  pleaded,  determi- 
ned it  in  favour  of  Ulyffcs.  Upon  which  Aiax,  being  depri- 
ved of  hisreafon,  is  faid  to  have  flain  a  number  of  iheep  and 
oxen ;  fuppofing  that  while  he  did  fo,  he  was  flaying  Ulyffcs, 
Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  &c.  Horat,  Sat.  ii.  3.  187.;  Juvenal. 
xiv.  286.  &c.  which  feems  to  have  been  often  adled  on  the  Ro- 
man ftagc,  Cic.  Tufc.  iv.  23.  Off.  i.  13.  When  he  recovered  his 
rcafon,  he  flew  himfelf ;  and,  according  to  Ovid,  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  his  wound  on  the  ground,  produced  a  hyacinth, 
lb.  395.  On  this  flower  are  infcribed  the  two  firft  letters  of  his 
name,  lb.  or  the  complaint  of  Phoebus  on  the  lofs  of  his  fa- 
vourite boy  Hyacinthus,  ai,  ai,  lb.  t.  215.;  Plin.  xxi.  11.  f. 
38.  fee  p.  411. 


AJAX  and  TEUCER. 

AJAX  was  the  fon  of  Telamon  (Telamotiiades )y  who  having 
inadvertently  flain  his  brother  Phocus,  while  playing  at  the 
quoit,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  ;  to  which  Ovid 
alludes,  xiii.  149.  Telamon  married  Glauce,  the  daughter  of 
Cyckreus^  king  of  Salamis ;  and  after  his  deatli  became  king  of 
that  place.  He  was  armour-bearer  to  Hercules  when  that  hero 
took  Troy,  and  was  rewarded  by  him  with  Hefiutie^  the  daugh- 
ter of  Laomedon  to  wife.  He  afterwards  married  Pertbaa^  the 
daughter  of  Alccthous^  of  whom  Ajax  was  born,  Paufan.  i.  42. 
Ajax  was  the  braveil  of  the  Greeks,  next  to  Achilles,  ( Heros 
ab  Achille  fecuvdusy)  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  193.  and  therefore  is 
faid  to  excel  his  father,  as  Achilles  did  Peleus,  Juvenal,  xiv. 
214.  His  fliield  was  covered  with  feven  plies  of  a  bull's  hide, 
(jTOLKCQ  tTTTOip^Qiiov  ;)  hcncc  lic  is  Called  Clypti  dcwinus  ftptanplicis 
Ajax,  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  2.  He  was  the  only  perfon  that  with- 
llood  He<^or  in  the  abfence  of  Achilles. 

TEUCER  was  the  fon  of  Telamon  and  Hefione.  Upon  his 
return  from  the  Trojan  war,  he  was  not  received  by  his  fa- 
ther, bccaufe  he  had  not  brought  back  Ajax  his  brother ;  as  Tela- 
mon had  charged  them  at  their  departure,  not  to  return  the 
one  without  the  other.  Veil.  i.  i.  Telamon  is  faitl  to  have 
forced  him  to  plead  his  caufe  on  ihip-board^  without  permitting 

him 
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him  to  land,  Paufan.  i.  28.  ii.  29.  on  which  account  Teuccr 
fet  fail  with  his  companions  for  Cyprus,  where  he  built  a  city, 
and  called  it  Salumisy  or  -//;,  from  the  name  of  his  native  city, 
jfuftin,  xliv.  3.;  Strab,  xiv.  682.  having  been  previoufly  afTu- 
red  of  fuccefs  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  {Amh'tguam  tellure  novd 
Saiamina  fuiuram  ;)  Horat.  od.  i.  7.  29.  Here  his  pofterity 
continued  to  enjoy  the  crown  to  the  time  of  Evagoras,  Paufatt, 
ii.  29.  This  Teucer  is  reprefented  as  remarkable  for  {hooting 
the  arrow,  Horat.  od.  iv.  9.  1 7.  There  was  another  Ajax,  the 
fon  of  Oileus,  Ovid.  Met.  xii.  622.  king  of  Locris  ;  hence  cal- 
led Narycius  heros,  from  Naryxy  -ycisy  a  town  in  that 
country,  3.  xiv  468.  not  fo  impetuous  in  his  temper,  (mode* 
ratior\  lb.  xiii.  356;  non  tarn  impatiens  tray)  as  the  other  A- 
jax,  Jh.  3.  and  inferior  in  ftrength ;  hence  called  Ajax  secun- 

Dus,  Stnt.  ^chill.  i.  500. This  Ajax,  after  the  taking  of 

Troy,  offered  violence  to  Caflandra  in  the  temple  of  Miner- 
va ;  on  which  account,  in  his  return  home,  he  was  burnt  with 
lightning,  and  his  fhip  daihed  on  the  rocks,  Serv.  in  Virg* 
^n.  \.  39.;  Propert.  iv.  i.  117.;  Ovid,  in  31dey  339.;  Senec. 
j^gamemn.  532.  a  number  of  his  fleet  alfo  perifhed  on  the  Ca^ 
pharean  rocks  in  Eubcea,  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  260.  hence  called  from 
him  AjACis  Petr-E,  Hygin.  1 16.  Homer  fays  he  was  drown- 
ed by  Neptune,  becaufe  he  had  faid  that  he  would  efcape  in 
fpite  of  the  gods,  Odyjf.  iv.  505, 


ULYSSES. 

ULYSSES  *  was  the  fon  of  Laertes,  iLnertiMes^  king  of 
the  ifland  Ithaca,  (hence  called  Ithacus,  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  104. 
Ithacensis  Ulysses,  Horat.  ep.  i.  6.  63.)  and  of  Anticlea, 
the  daughter  o{  Autolycus^  a  noted  robber,  Hygin.  201.  Ulyf- 
fes  was  commonly  faid  tp  be  the  fon  of  Sisyphus,  the  fon  of 
-^Eolus,  fee  p.  416.  from  the  connexion  of  Sifyphus  with  An- 
toclea,  before  her  marriage  with  Laertes,  lb.  £5"  Ovid.  Met* 
xiii.  32.  hence,  by  way  of  reproach,  Ulyfles  is  called  -Bolides, 
J^irg.  ^n.  vi.  529. 

After  the  marriage  of  Ulyfles  with  Penelope,  fee  p.  413.  hii 
father  refigned  to  him  the  kingdom.  To  avoid  engaging  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  to  prevent  his  being  torn  from  the  company  of 
Pcnefope,  he  counterfeited  madncfs  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  ufed 

*  ^yjf^'y  '^'  '^*  ;  genit.  rt,  V.  •;.  Ulyxet^  ▼.  -rtrj,  ^Oiuca^vc,  »/«  <//^/,  ftW 
mater  turn  in  iiinere  pepererit^  ab  oJof ,  via  ;  vel  tx  ira  bominum  im  avum  Autolycum  ; 
ab  olmrrUf  ira/ccr, 
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• 
to  put  on  a  cap  *,  (pileus)  and  yoke  in  a  plough  animals  of  diffe- 
rent kinds,  as  an  ox  and  a  horfe,  to  till  the  fand,  and  fow  fait  in- 
'  (lead  of  corn.  To  put  the  truth  of  this  infanity  to  the  teft, 
FALAMEDESy  the  fon  of  Nauplius,  (Nauplij^des^)  king  of  £u- 
boea,  took  Telemachus,  the  fon  of  Ulyfles,  then  an  infant,  and 
placed  him  before  the  plough.  Upon  which  Ulyffcs  ftopped, 
or  raifed  the  plough,  that  he  might  not  hurt  his  child  \  and  thus 
was  obliged  to  drop  his  difguife,  Hygln.  95.;  Serv.  in  Virg.  ii.  8 1. 
&  44.;  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  36.  Homer  however  takes  no  notice 
of  this  fa£l,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  26.  nor  of  the  concealment  of  Achilles. 
Ulyfles,  during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  performed  the  moft 
important  fervices  to  the  Greeks.  He  forced  Achilles  from  his 
concealment :  He  carried  away  privately  the  aihes  of  King 
Xiaomedon  from  the  Scaean  gate  of  Troy :  In  company  with 
JDiomedeSy  he  flew  Rhefus^  king  of  Thrace,  who  had  come  to 
the  afliftance  of  Friam,  and  carried  off  his  horfes,  before  they 
had  tailed  the  fodder  of  Troy,  or  drunk  of  the  river  Xanthus ; 
for  if  they  had  tailed  of  either,  Troy  could  not  have  been  ta- 
ken, Serv,  in  Virg.  JEn.  i.  469.  Rhefus  was  betrayed  by  Do- 
.  I-ON,  a  Trojan  fpy,  who  had  fallen  in  with  UlyiTes  and  Diomedes, 
,  who  had  likewife  been  fent  to  fpie  the  camp  of  the  enemy  in  the 
night-time  \  and  having  got  what  intelligence  they  wanted 
fromDolon,  flew  him,  Scrv.  in  Virg.  /En.  xii.  347.;  Homer.  //. 

X.  299.;  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  243. Ulyfles  and    Diomedes  alfo 

carried  off  the  Palladium  or  image  of  Minerva  from  the  ci- 
tadel of  Troy,  after  flaying  tlie  watches,  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  162.; 
Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  337.  &c.  hence  called  Diomedeum  furtum^ 
Stat.  Silv.  V.  3.  179.  In  company  with  Dibmedes,  or  as  o- 
thers  fay,  with  Pyrrhus,  Ulyfles  obtained  from  Philo£letes  the 
arrows  of  Hercules,  or  prevailed  on  Philocletes  himfelf  to 
come  with  them  to  Troy.  On  the  accompHftiment  of  each  of 
the  above-mentioned  particulars,  the  fate  of  Troy  depended. 

PHILOCTETES  was  the  fon  of  Poean  or  Poeas^  king  of 
Melibcea,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Oeta  in  Theffalyf.  Being 
wounded  in  the  foot,  (fome  fay  by  a  ferpent  fent  by  the  wrath 
of  Juno,  for  his  having  reared  the  pile  of  Hercules,  Hygin. 
102.;  fee  p.  402.  others  fay,  by  one  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules 
falling  on  his  foot,  as  a  punifliment  for  difcovering  where  that 

•  Whence  he  ufcd  to  be  thus  painted,  (pilf.atus,)  Serv,  in  Firg,  JEn.  ii.  44. ; 

Pltn,  Kxv.  10.  /.  36.  /. The  Greeks  and  Romans  ufed  to  go  with  their  heads' 

bare. 

t  Hence  called  Poeantidei,  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  313.  Poeantia  proles,  Jh, 
45.  PoEANTlus,  ^riji.  V.  I.  6l.  &  a.  13.  PoEANTius  HERDS,  Id.  rem.  am.  iii. 
PoEANTius  HtRcviis  H^REf,  Qv'td,  f«  fbUe,  2J3.  and  Dux  MiUBOEus,  Firg. 
^tt,  iii.  401, 
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hero  was  buriedj  contrary  to  his  promife,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn. 
iii.  402.)  he  was,  on  account  of  the  intolerable  flench  of  his 
wound,  by  the  advice  of  Ulyfles,  left  in  the  ifland  of  Lemno5» 
Ovid.  Met,  xiii.  45.  where  he  lived  in  grief  and  folitude,  lb.  (^ 
Homer.  IL  ii.  228.  Afterwards,  however,  when  the  Greeks 
were  told  by  the  oracle,  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without 
the  arrows  of  Hercules,  hence  called  debita  Trojan  is  spi- 
CULA  FATis,  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  54.  Ulyfles  had  the  addreis  to 
prevail  on  him  to  come  to  the  Grecian  camp,  and  to  take  part  in 
the  war  5  in  which,  among  others,  he  flew  Paris,  Hygin.  11  a.; 
Apollodor.  iii.  12.  6.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  cured  of  his 
wound  by  Machaon,  and  to  have  put  a  period  to  the  war,  (fu-' 
pretnam  bellis  impofuijfe  manum,J  Ovid,  remed.  am.  113.  After 
the  taking  of  Troy,  inflead  of  returning  to  his  native  country, 
he  retired  to  Italy,  where  he  built  Petilia.  Strabo  fays  he  was 
expelled  from  Melibcca  by  a  fedition,  vi.  254. 

UlyfTes  always  retained  an  implacable  refentment  againft  Pa- 
lamedes  for  having  expofed  the  falfehood  of  his  infanity,  till  he 
affefted  his  dedruAion.  He  forged  a  letter  to  him  from  Prianif 
promifing  him  a  reward  if  he  would  betray  the  Grecian  camp ; 
and  when  Palamedes  denied  the  charge,  UlyfTes  convifted  him 
by  fhewing  the  money  concealed  in  his  tent,  which  he  had 
bribed  his  flavcs  to  depofit  there  the  night  before,  Ovid.  Met. 
xiii.  56.  &c.  On  this  evidence,  {infando  indicioy  as  Virgil  ex- 
prefTes  it,  ^n.  ii.  84.)  Palamedes  was  condemned,  and  (toned 
to  death,  Serv.  lb.  82.5  Hygin.  105. 

*  Palamedes  was  defcended  from  Beluslcing  of  Egypt ;  hence  called  BelToes, 
yirg.  lb.  82.  and  diftinguifhed  for  his  ingenuity.  He  is  faid  to  have  completed 
the  Greek  alphabet,  by  adding  four  letters,  3,  ^,  ;^,  f ,  Plin.  vii.  56.  and  10 
have  invented  the  method  of  drawing  up  an  army  in  order  of  battle,  the  ufe  of 
ilgnals,  the  watch-word,  (lejfara.  i.  c,  fymbolutn  hfUieum^J  and  the  placing  of 
fentinels,  lb.  which  lad  he  is  thought  to  have  learned  from  cranes  ;  as  deicri'- 
bed  by  Pliny,  x.  23.  /.  30.  and  by  Gicero,  Jt  nat.  J),  ii.  49.  hence  called  th€ 
birds  0/  PalameJcsy  Martial,  xiii.  75.  Stc  Raderus  on  this' pafiage.  Manilius  a^ 
fcribcs  to  Palamedes  alfo  the  invention  of  numbers,  weights,  and  meafurc% 
Aftron.  iv.  2o6.   So  Philoftratus,  in  heroic, 

NAUPLIUS,  the  fathei*  of  Palamedes,  in  revenge  for  his  Ton's  fleath,  when 
the  Greeks,  returning  from  Troy,  were  overtaken  by  a  dorm,  railed  a  torch  in  the 
night-time,  from  the  cop  of  Caphareus,  a  promontory  in  the  fouth-eaft  corner 
of  Euboea,  very  dangerous  to  mariners  on  account  of  the  whirlpools  and  hidden 
rocks  around  it,  i^//.  xiv.  144. ;  Senec.  Agamemm,  $$%.  The  Greeks,  fuppofing 
this  torch  to  be  a  (IgBal  of  a  contiguous  harbour,  made  towards  it ;  and  thus  a 
number  of  their  Ihips  were  wrecked,  Propert.  iv.  1.  115, ;  Serv,  in  Vtrg.  Mm. 
xi.  260. ;  OviJ.  remed,  am.  735.  Trijl.  i.  I.  83.  whence  Caphareus  is  called 
ULTOR,  Virg.  ib,  and  iMPORTUNUs,  Ovii,  Aftf/.  xiv.  481.  Nauplius  having 
learned  that  Ulyfles  and  Diomcdcs,  whofe  deftruAion  he  chiefly  foughE,  had 
Scaped,  threw  himfelf  headlong  into  the  fea,  Stmc  M44.  6^8. 

After 
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After  the  deftruftion  of  Troy,  Ulyfles  wandered  for  ten 
years,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  lo.  lo.  over  many  feas,  and  vifited  many 
countries  before  he  returned  to  Ithaca,  Horat,  ep.  i.  2.  1 8.  fa 
that  he  was  twenty  years  abfent,  ( ^atuor  emeritis  per  hella^ 
per  aquoroy  luftris,)  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5.  7. 

UlyfTes  firft  failed  to  the  country  of  the  Cicomr  in  Thrace, 
and  took  and  plundered  their  town  Ifmarusy  fituate  near  a 
mountain  of  the  fame  name,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus,  Odyff.  ix.  39.  where  afterwards  Orpheus  was  torn  in 

pieces  by  Bacchanals,  V'trg.  G.  iv.  520. Next  to  the  Lot^^ 

ph^giy  i.  e.  the  eaters  of  the  lotos ^  an  herb,  the  fruit  of  which  was 
fo  lufcious,  that  it  made  thofe  who  ate  of  it  forget  their  native 
country,  a  people  in  Africa  between  the  two  Syrtes,  Homer,  ib. 
P tin.  xin.  I7»y^32.  Strabo  fays  they  inhabited  the  ifland 
Meninxj  opposite  to  the  lefler  Syrtis,  iii.  157.  called  alfo  Lo^ 
tophagitis  Syrtis  *,  lb.  xvii.  834 — '- — From  thence  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Cyclopes  in  Sicily,  near  mount  iEtna,  a  kind  of 
gigantic  men  with  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  their  forehead,  (a 
Jti/xAof,  circulusj  et  o^^  oculus^)  who  fed  on  human  flefh.  U- 
lyffes  entered  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  their  chief,  with 
twelve  of  his  companions,  of  whom  Polyphemus  devoured  fix, 
two  at  a  time.  But  UlyfTes,  having  intoxicated  him  with  wine, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  fee  p.  345.  bored  out  his  eye, 
while  afleep,  with  a  ftick  burnt  at  the  end,  and  made  his  efcape 
witli  the  reft  of  his  companions,  Homer,  ih.;   V'lrg.  JEn.  iii.  612. 

UlyflTcsnext  failed  to  one  of  the  Lipari  iflands,  called  w^olia, 
or  the  ifland  of  -Aldus,  the  god  of  the  winds ;  from  whom  he 
received  all  the  winds  inclofed  in  leathern  bags,  (utribus  inclu" 
fosy)  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  12.  29.  except  the  weft  wind,  which 
was  favourable  for  him.  But  his  companions,  fufpefting  that 
thefe  bags  contained  money,  while  UlyfTes  was  afleep,  loofed 
them,  and  thus  raifed  a  ftorm,  which  drove  them  back  again 
on  the  ifland  of  -/Eolus,  who  would  not  now  receive  them. 
They  were  therefore  driven  on  tlie  coaft  of  the  Ljestrigones, 
whofeking,  called  Ant!phates,  devoured  one  of  the  three  fent 
to  examine  the  country.  Homer,  od.  x.  114.;  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  233. 
&c.;  Horat.  art.  p.  145.  and  funk  with  ftones  all  the  fhips  of  Ulyf- 
fes  except  his  own  f ,  Homer,  i^  Ovid.  ibid. UlyflTes  next  ar- 
rived at  the  ifland  of  the  goddefs  CIRCE,  the  daughter  of  Sol 

•  L0TO8  is  put  (or  tihi a,  a  fluttf;  Ovid.  rem.  am,  753.;  bccaufc  flutes  ufed 
to  be  made  of  that  wood. 

f  The  Lttftrigonet  lived  in  the  fouth  of  Latium,  between  the  promontory 
Cajeta  and  the  mouth  of  the  Z/V/r,  where  Formic  afterwards  flood,  Flim.  iii.  5. 
whence  L^ftrigwia  am^bora,  a  caflc  made  at  Formix,  Horat,  od.  iii.  16.  34. 

oil 
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or  the  Sun  and  Perse  or  Perfeisy  Cic,  Nat.  D.  lii.  1 8.  hence 
called  TiTANis,    -Tdb,  Ovid.  Met,  xiii.  Jin.  xiv.  14.  &  376* 
the  filler  of  Mite4^  and  aunt  of  Media^  whom  {he  is  faid  to 
have  inftrufled  in  the  knowledge  of  magic  and  poifonous  herbsy 
Diodor,  iv.  46.  called  &JB.k  C1RCE9    from  ^a,  the  capital  of 
Colchis^  Ovid,  Met,  iv.  205.}  J^irg,  Mn,  iii.  386.  and  her  en- 
chantments I£jE.k  CAHMiNA,   Ovid,  Amor  i.  8.  5,  vel  Artes^ 
Ih,  ii.  15.  10.  by  which  (he  converted  men  into  beads,  Virg. 
/En.  vii.  20.     Thus  by  her  herbs  and  charms,  (poteniibus  hm-bis 
et  carminibusjy  fhe  changed  fome  of  the  companions  of  Ulyfles, 
fent  to  her,  into  fwine.  Homer,  ib,\  Virg,  eel,  viii.  70.;  Horeitm 
ep,  i.  2.  26.;  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  277.  &c.     But  Ulyfles,  having 
received  an  herb,  called  Moly^  from  Mercury,  as  an  antedote 
againft  her  enchantments,  went  to  her  abode,  with  his  fword 
drawn,  and  forced  her  to  reftore  his  companions  to  their  for* 
mer  ftiape,  lb,     Ulyfles  remained  for  fome  time  with  Circe^ 
and  had  by  her  a  fon,  called  Teleg^nus,     He  next  went  to  the 
country  of  the  Cimmerians^  a  people   that  lived  in  perpetual 
darknefs.  Homer,  od,  xi.;  Tibuil,  iv.  i.  64,  \  fee.  p.  152.     Then 
he  defcendbd  to  the  infernal  regions  to  confult  TIRESI AS,  the 
Theban  augur,  about  his  future  voyage,  Ovid.  Met,  iii.  323*  &c« 
TIRESI  AS,  the  ionoi  Eueres^  was  originally  a  fliepherd  on 
mount  Cyllene,     He  is  faid  to  have  (Iruck  with  his  ftaff  two 
fnakcs  in  the  aft  of  copulation,  (vener antes  v.  coeuntes^)  and 
to  have  been  therefore  turned  into  a  woman.    Some  years  after^ 
by  fimilar  means,  he  recovered  his  former  fhape.     Jupiter  and 
Juno  referred  to  him  a  difpute  which  had  arifen  between  them^ 
( ^uis  magis  de  re  venerea  voluptatem  caper ct^  maf cuius ^  anfct^ 
mina  ? j  He  determined  in  favour  of  Jupiter  *.     On  which  ac- 
count ne  was  deprived  of  his  fight  by  the  wrath  of  Juno,  hence 
put  for  CBcus,  Juvenal,  xiii.  Jf//.  but,  to  compenfate  his  lofs, 
was  endued  by  Jupiter  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  that  he 
fhould  live  for  feven  ages,  Hygin,  75.5  Cic,  Tufc,  v.  39.     He 
was  confultcd  as  an  infallible  oracle  by  the   Greeks,    Paujan. 
VL.  33;    Ztrab,  xvi.  762.;    Cic,  div,  i.  40.  ii.  3.  hence   Laiu8> 
when  he  came  from  the  infernal  regions^  afiumed  his  appear* 
ancc  f ,  Stat.  Theb,  i.  95. 

*  Dixit  tret  umcias  habere  tfirumj  et  invem  fatminam  ;  Fulgent,  ii.  or  thus  !  rv0 
fcoipSy  'ifO"«v  /ixa,  r»»  a^i^a  rfpiria-^at  tuv  juiar,  tw  it  yvteui^a  rxf  iirvf«,  Decern  im. 
paries  veiuptate  ijla  divisa^  yitam  viro^  ntrvfm  mulieri  obtingere  j  PhlegOD ;  &  Scol. 
io  Juveoal.  vi.  253.    See  Heyme  on  Apoilodorus,  iii.  6.  7. 

f  Horace  fappofcs  Ulyffes,  after  his  return  to  Ithaca,  to  raife  the  fpiric  of 
Tirelias,  and  to  confult  him  about  the  beft  means  of  repairing  the  ruined  (late 
of  his  affairs,  Sat,  ii.  5.  where  be  begins  abruptly,  as  if  a  long  cooveriation  had 
nreviouily  tsJtxo  place. 

Ulyflc* 
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Ulyfles,  after  his  return  from  the  infernal  regions  to  the  a- 
l)6de  of  Circe,  was  inftrufted  by  her  how  to  avoid  the  dangers 

which  he  had  to  encounter. He  firft  failed  pad  the  rocks  of 

the  Srens,  (Sirenes  ;)  the  daughters  of  the  river  AchelouSf 
( Acheioides^  v.  'wdes  )  and  the  mufe  Melpomen^,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
T.  864.  three  in  number ;  fomc  fay  more  :  having  in  the  upper 
port  the  appearance  of  virgins,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  birds, 
Ih.  ?3*  Hygin.  125.  &  141.;  Ovtd.  Met.  v.  552.  and  that  he 
might  not  be  conquered  by  their  fongs  and  mufic,  he  caufed 
hknfelf  to  be  bound  to  the  mail  of  the  fhip  with  ropes,  and  or- 
dered his  companions,  whofe  ears  he  flopped  up  with  wax, 
yuvenal.  ix,  149.  to  difregard  his  commands  about  altering 
Acir  courfe  5  till  they  got  beyond  that  dangerous  coaft.  The 
SMTens,  who  were  deftined  to  perifh  when  any  one  (hould  fail 
paft  them  in  fafety,  threw  themfelves  into  the  fea,  Hygin.  ibid. 
Ulyfles  next  pafled  Scylla  and  Chartbdis,  fee  p.  174. 
the  former  of  which  devoured  fix  of  his  companions,  Homer* 

ik' ^He  landed  on  that  part  of  Sicily  where   Phathufa^  the 

daughter  of  Sol,  and  her  two  fitters,  fed  the  cattle  of  dhcir  fa- 
ther; which  Ulyfles,  according  to  the  direftions  of  Circe, 
charged  his  companions  not  to  touch.  But  they,  urged  by  hon-- 
gev,  while  Ulyfles  was  afleep,  flew  the  moft  beautiful  of  them. 
For  this  crime  they  were  all  foon  after  deftroyed  by  fhipwrcdc* 
Ulyfles  alone  was  faved  by  keeping  hold  of  the  mart  ;  and  aftef 
being  tofled  for  nine  days,  was  driven  on  Ogygra,  the  ifland  of  the 
nymph  CALYPSO,  where  he  remained  feven  years,  Tzetzes  ad 
JLjcophron^  744.  (Ovid  fays  fix  years,  Pont.  ly.  10.  13.  Hygimis 
fays  only  one,  125.)  At  lafl:  Jupiter  fen t  Mercury  to  order 
Gatypfe  to  let  Uiyfles  go  ;  which  ftie  did  with  reluftance,  Ovid. 
Art.  ii.  125.;  Homer,  od.  v.  203.;  Propert.  i.  15.  9.  and  fur- 
niflied  him  with  a  fhip  and  every  thing  requifite  for  his  voyage. 
Homer,  ib.  But  Ulyfles  being  overtaken  by  a  ftorm  through 
thfe  wrath  of  Neptune,  who  was  enraged  againfl:  him  for  ha- 
iling deprived  his  fon  Polyphemus  of  fight,  he  lofl:  his  fhip, 
but  by  the  aid  of  the  goddefs  Lacothoey  called  by  tlie  Romans 
Mother  Matutoy  who  fupplied  him  with  a  belt  or  plank,  he 
fwam  to  the  ifland  CORCYRA,  the  country  of  the  Phaacians^ 
where  he  was  hcfpitably  entertained  by  king  ALCINOUS  and 
kis  queen  Arete,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  their  daugh- 
tex  Nauficaa,  who  firft  difcovered  him,  after  he  reached  the 
land,  as  he  concealed  himfelf  under  the  leaves  *  of  trees.  T« 
diem  he  related  his  adventures.  Alcinous  gave  him  a  (hip, 
^hich  carried  him  to  Utica,  where  the  crew  landed  him  while 
alleep  with  the  prefents  which  he  had  received  from  Alcinous, 
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and  fo  left  him,  Odvjf.  xiii.  Thus,  after  an  abfcncc  of  twenty 
years,  and  after  the  lofs  of  all  his  companions,  Ulyfles  was 
at  laft  reftored  in  fafety  to  his  native  country,  Hygin.  1 2 j. 
When  he  awoke,  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  in  Utica. 
But  Minerva  having  appeared  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  young 
man  told  him  of  every  thing. 

In  the  abfence  of  Ulyffes,  his  wife  PENELOPE  had  been 
aiTailed  by  many  fuitors ;  but  flie  always  put  them  off  with  a  pro- 
mife  that  (he  would  marry  when  Ae  finifhed  a  web  (he  was  wea- 
ving, and  always  undid  by  night  what  ihc  wrought  during  the 
day  ;  hence  Penehpa  telam  retexerey  to  labour  in  vain,  to  undo 
what  one  has  done,  or  to  overturn  any  thing  by  the  fame  ar- 
guments by  which  one  has  eftablifhed  it,  as  the  Dialectics  did, 
Cic.  Acad.  iv.  29.  Her  fidelity  to  her  huiband  was  fo  re- 
markable, that  her  name  is  put  for  a  virtuous  woman,  Pene- 
lope VENiT,  ABIT  Helene,  AiartiaL  i.  63.  In  the  mean 
time  the  fuitors  lived  luxurioufly  and  riotoufly  in  the  houfe  of 
Ulyfles,  wafting  his  fubltance,  ( dilaniantes  opes^)  Ovid.  ep.  1. 
89.  hence  Sponsi  Penelopa  is  put  for  djffolute  fellows,  Horai, 

ep.  i.  2.  28. Telemachus,  (proles  patitntis   JJlyffely  Horat. 

cp.  i.  7.  40.)  went  to  various  places  in  queft  of  his  father, 
particularly  to  the  court  of  Neftor  at  Pylos,  and  of  Menclaus 
at  Sparta,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  treated  wich  the  greateft 
hofpitality,  Odx£.  i.  ii.  iii.  &  iv.  Menclaus  offered  him  a  prc- 
fent  of  fine  horfes,  which  he  refufed,  becaufe  the  rocky  ifland 
of  Ithaca  was  nor  fit  for  breeding  thcfe  animals,  Horat.  ih. 
Finding  his  fearch  fruitlefs,  he  refolvcd  to  return  to  his  native 
country.  The  fuitors  formed  plots  to  afiafiinate  him  by  the 
way,  Ovid,  cp.  i.  99.  but  he  was  prcfervcd  by  the  afliftance  of 
Minerva,   Homer,  ib.;   Ovid.  ep.  i.  99. 

Ulyffes  having,  by  the  advice  of  Minerva,  aflumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  beggar,  firft  went  to  the  boafe  •  of  his  fhep- 
herd  EUMtEUS,  who  did  not  know  him.  In  the  mean  time, 
by  the  direction  of  Minerva,  Telemachus  returned  privatelv  to 
Utica.  Ulyfles  difcovered  himfelf  firft  to  his  fon,  and  then  to 
Eumxus.  With  them  he  concerted  meafures  for  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  fuitors.  He  went  under  his  difguife  to  the  |>alace, 
where  he  w  s  recognized  by  Argus,  an  old  dog.  l*eing  abu- 
fed  by  IRUS,  a  beggar  of  large  fize,  whom  the  fuitors  fop- 
ported  on  account  of  his  drollery,  ITlyflts  challenged  him  to 
fight ;  which  the  fuitors  forced  Irus,  much  againft  his  will,  to 
fubmit  to.     Ulyfles  flew  him  with  a  blow  of  his  fift  *.     Upon 

•  The  proper  name  of  this  begj^ar  wa?  Arnjt-.us  ;  he  was  named  Irus  from 
his  loquacity,  Hcmcr.  OJ.  xvili.  pr.  hence  called  BikomIkjs,  Ovid.-in  Utc'f,  417. 
IxiUS   ft  e/!fub:to,    ffri  r:c^o  Crmfus  ernt^   i.  e.   a  bcj^gar,    Ov^d.  Trif.  iii,  7.  45,     So 

Crojtso  DiviTjLL  :  Iro  pauperior,  J/-  .a/,  v.  40.  vi.  77. 
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this,  being  introduced  to  Penelope,  he  was  afked  by  her  m»- 
ny  queftions  concerning  himfelf  j  and  thus  had  the  ftrongeft 
proofs  of  her  afie£^ion  and  wonderful  fidelity.  Soon  after,  by 
the  afliftance  of  Telemachus  and  a  few  faitliful  domeftics,  he 
flew  all  the  fuitors,  and  punifhed  their  retainers.  Then  he 
made  himfelf  known  to  Penelope  and  his  father. 

The  wanderings  of  Ulyfles  form  the  fubjedt  of  the  Odyssey 
of  Homer.  They  are  often  fpoken  of  by  other  ancient  au- 
thors, Herodot.  in  vita  Homeriy  7.  &  26.;  ^hucydid,  iv.  24.; 
Polyb.  ix.  15.  xii.  15.;  Liv,  u  49.;  C/V.  Orat/\\u  19*  &€• 
Strabo  mentions  veftiges  of  his  having  been  in  Spain,  iii.  149. 
and  in  many  other  places,  i,  17.  18.  3cc«  but  fpeaks  doubt- 
fully about  their  reality,  i.  44.  Some  affirmed  that  he  had 
been  in  Germany,  *Iacit.  Ger,  3.  and  alfo  in  Britain,  S^iin.  25. 

Ulyfles  is  faid  to  have  lived  (ixteen  years  after  his  return  to 
Ithaca.  Concerning  the  manner  of  his  death,  fee  /•  1 86.  Hy- 
ginus  fays,  that  Penelope,  after  the  death  of  Ulyfles,  married 
Telegonus,  and  had  by  him  Italus,  who  gave  name  to 
the  country  of  Italy ;  and  that  Telemachus  married  Circe,  of 
whom  was  bom  Latinus,  whence  the  Latins  were  named, 
JFai.  127.  But  Servius  on  Virgil  gives  a  different  account, 
jEn.  xii.  164.  i.  277.  &  533.  X.  76.  vii.  47.  viii.  322. 

Fell  us  fays  that  Italy  was  called  Aufonia^  from  Aufony  the 
fon  pf  Ulyfles  and  Calypfo  j  fq  Sfrv.  in  Virg.  JEn*  iii.  17;. 
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DIOMEDES,  the  fon  of  Tydeus  (Tydides)y  and  Deipyle^ 
the  daughter  of  Adraftus,  king  of  ^tolia,  and  the  companion 
of  Ulyfles  in  his  mod  dangerous  undertakings,  was  one  of  the 
braveft  of  the  Greeks,  faid  to  be  fuperior  to  his  father,  (patre 
ntelioryj  Horat.  od.  i.  15.  28.;  Stat.  Achill.  ii.  58.;  fo-alfo 
bis  charioteer  Sthenelus  excelled  his  father  Capaneus,  Stat.  A' 

ehilL  i.  467. Diomcdes  often  encountered   Hedlor  •,  and 

having  engaged  in  Angle  combat  with  ^neas,  would  have  flain 
him,  had  not  JEneas  been  refcued  by  the  interpofition  of  Vc- 
pus,  whom  Diomcdes  wounded  in  the  right  arm,  Virg,  /En. 
xi.  277.;  Homer.  11.  \,  335.  He  alfo  wounded  JVlars,  Ih. 
P57.  whence  he  is  faid  to  be  ope  Palladis  suferis  par,  Horai. 

pd.  1.   6.    16. His  wife   /tgiale^  v.  ~ea^  having  difgraced 

\iv^  ip  his  abfcncc  by  connefting  herfelf  with  Cyllab^rus  or 
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C0meUSf  the  fon  of  Sthenelus,  Serv,  in  Virg.  JEn.  vlii.  p* 
xi.  269.  which  is  faid  to  have  happened  to  him  by  the  vtrradi 
of  Venus,  lb,  £5*  OwV/.  Met.  xiv.  477.  hd  did  not  return  into 
his  native  country,  but  went  into  Italy,  fee  p.  1 86.  where  his 
companions,  while  Agmoriy  one  of  their  number,  uttered  im- 
pious language  againft  Venus,  were  changed  into  birds,  Ovid^ 
Met.  xiv.  484.  &c.',  Virg.  ib.  hence  called  the  Birds  of  D to* 
mcdesy  a  fpecicb  of  fea-fowl,  fuppofed  to  be  herons,  (ardedt^) 
fimilar  to  fwans,  Ovid,  ib*  509.  Pliny  fays  they  were  like 
coots,  (futiae ; )  that  they  were  found  only  in  the  infuU  Dim 
Bmedea<^  fmall  iflands  in  the  Hadriatic,  near  mount  Garganus  ; 
that  they  fhewed  a  fondnefs  for  Greeks,  and  a  diflike  to  thofe 
of  other  nations,  x.  44./  61.  Strabo  fpeaks  of  this  metamor^^ 
phofis  as  having  happened  after  the  death  of  Dionledes,  from 
the  grief  of  his  companions  at  that  event ;  and  mentions  nearly 
the  fame  wonderful  things  concerning  the  nature  of  thefc  birdlg 
"With  Pliny,  vi.  284* 

IDOMENEUS,  the  fon  of  Deucalion  and  grandfon  of  Mi- 
ftos,  king  of  Crete,  Paufan.  v.  25.  another  of  the  generals  of 
the  Greeks  againft  Troy,  being  overtaken  by  a  tempeft  in  his 
return  home,  vowed  to  facrifice  to  the  gods  whatever  he  fhould 
firft  meet  upon  his  landing.  This  happened  to  be  his  own 
fon.  Having  performed  his  vow,  or,  as  others  fay,  naving 
attempted  to  perform  it,  and  a  pcftilence  having  followed,  he 
was  expelled  by  his  fubjef^s,  as  a  perfon  unnatural  to  his  ofi^ 
fpring,  and  odious  to  the  gods,  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  122.; 
and  having  failed  into  Italy,  fettled  in  Calabria,  (Et  Salenti^ 
nos  ohfedit  milite  campos  LyBius^    i.  C-  Cretenfis  Ipomeneus,) 

7^.401. Diodorus  writes  that  Idomeneus  died  in  Crete, 

and  was  honoured  as  a  god  after  his  death,  v.  79. j  Strabo 

fpeaks  of  him  as  an  excellent  man,  (a^Kxroc,)  xiii.  589.;  and 
Homer  fays,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  lofe  none  of  his  men 
in  returning  from  Troy,  Odxff\  v.  191.    He  is  called  by  Horace 

XNGENS,  od.  iv.  9.  19  Meriones,  another  Cretan  leader, 

was  coufm-german  to  Idomeneus,  the  fon  of  Molus  and  grand- 
fon of  Minos,  Diodor.  v.  79.  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  his  bravery,. 
Horat.  I.  6.  i^.  et  lb.  15.  26.  He  fought  with  Deiph^Sbus^ 
the  fon  of  Priam,  and  wounded  him. 

ITiere  was  a  predirtion,  that  the  firft  perfon  who  landed  on 
the  Trojan  coaft  ftiould  fall,  Ovid.  ep.  xiii.  93.  Protesilaus 
or  lolausy  however,  the  fon  of  Iphiclus,  from  Phyldce^  a  city 
of  ThefTaly,  Lucan.  vi.  352.  hence  called  PhtlacIdes,  Pro^ 
pert.  i.  19.  7.  or  from  his  grandfather  Pbyldcus,  fpning  on 
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fliore,  and  wad  flain  by  Heftor,  Ovid.  Met.  xii.  67.  H18  wife, 
(conjux  Phtlaceia,  Ovid.  Trifi.  v.  14.  39.)  called  Laoda- 
^iky  the  daughter  of  Acaftus,  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the 
news,  caufcd  an  image  of  him  to  be  made,  which,  to  mitigate 
her  lorrow,  (he  placed  in  her  bed-chamber,  and  ufcd  to  em- 
brace as  the  real  perfon,  Ovid.  ep.  xiii.  151.  The  father  ha- 
ving got  notice  of  it,  ordered^the  image  to  be  burnt  on  a  fu- 
iicral  pile ;  Laodamia,  unable  to  fuftain  her  grief,  threw  her- 
felf  into  the  flames,  and  perifhcd,  Hygin.  103.  Sc  104.  O- 
thers  fay,  that  (he  begged  of  the  gods  to  be  permitted  an  inter- 
view with  her  deceafed  hufband  for  three  hours ;  which  being 
granted,  fhe  expired  in  his  embraces,  lb.  i2f  Serv.  in  Virg. 
JEn.  vi.  4^7, 


GENERAL  HISTORY  0/ GREECE. 


THE  original  inhabitants  of  Greece,  as  of  moft  other  coun- 
tries, lived  long  in  a  favage  (late.  Difperfed  over  the 
country,  they  had  neither  cities  nor  laws.  In  procefs  of  time, 
they  formed  themfelves  into  a  number  of  flates,  governed  by 
kings  or  tyrarnii  The  mod  ancient  kingdom  is  faid  to  be 
SicrON,  founded  by  j¥!glaleus,  b.  C.  2089.  The  kingdom  of 
Akgos  began  under  Inuchusy  18565  that  of  Mycena  under 
PerfeiiSf    1344. 

Cecrcps  from  Egypt  firfl:  civilized  the  rude  inhabitants  of  At- 
tica^  b  C.  1556.  He  divided  the  country  into  twelve  di(lri£h 
or  bororghs,  and  inflitutcd  n  court  of  juflice  called  the  Areo* 
pagus.  yJir.phitt^oriy  the  third  kin;i  of  Athens,  procured  a  con- 
federacy among  the  dates  of  Greece,  called  from  him  the 
ccunril  of  th  AwphiByojis ;  wl  ich  met  twice  a-year,  firft  at 
^henr  pylcr^  and  afterwards  at  Delphi^  to  offer  up  common 
facpJices,  and  to  confult  for  the  common  interelt. 

TFIRSEUS,  one  c»f  the  fuccceding  king^s,  united  the  twch'C 
boroughs  of  Cecrops  into  one  city,  A'i  HENS,  and  admitted 
the  people  into  a  large  ihare  of  authority  in  the  ad miniil ration 
of  »r<*v(rnment:,  1234  CODRUSwas  the  lait  kin^  of  this 
line,  who  devoted  himftlf  to  death  for  his  country,  1091. 
After  him  the  'Jtic  o\  king  was  aboliflif  d  ;  and  a  chief  magi- 
ftrate,  called  /hch'Hy  appointed  for  life.  Afterwards,  the  con- 
tinuance in  this  office  was  limi^ed^  firfl  to  ten  yeari^  and  then 
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to  one  yeaf.  At  laft  nine  Archons  were  chofen,  and  the  chief 
of  the  nine  was  called  the  Archon^  and  gave  his.  name  to  the 
current  year. 

The  kingdom  of  Thebes  was  founded  by  CADMUS  from 
Phoenicia,  who  built  that  city,  and  firft  introduced  letters  in- 
to Greece,  b.  C.  1493-  '^^^  adventures  of  his  pofterity,  Z,^. 
11//,  Jocajlay  OEdiptis^  EteocleSy  and  PolynlceSy  afforded  ample 
matter  for  the  fi£tions  of  the  poets. 

The  firft  enterprife  in  which  the  Greeks  exerted  their  united 
force,  was  the  war  again  ft  Troy,  which  they  took  after  a  ten- 
years  fiege.  For  the  expedition  of  Jafon  to  Colchis  is  fo  in- 
volved in  fable,  as  indeed  all  the  early  tranfa£lions  of  the 
Greeks  are,  that  nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed  concerning 
it. 

The  ftates  of  Greece  were  united  together,  not  only  by  one 
common  language  and  religion,  but  alfo  by  various  games,  to 
which  they  all  reforted,  and  during  which  all  hoftilities  were 
fufpended.  Thefe  were  the  Olympic^  the  IJlhmiany  the  Pythian^ 
and  Nemaan  games.  But  the  chief  bond  of  union  was  the 
council  of  the  A.mphi6lyons,  by  which  they  were  afterwards 
enabled  to  fuftain  the  formidable  attacks  made  upon  them. 
This  council,  however,  did  not  poflcfs  any  abfolute  power  of 
internal  controul.  Hence,  among  the  different  ftates,  intef- 
tine  contentions  were  carried  on  with  the  greateft  animofity. 

The  firft  ftate  which  obtained  an  afcendency  over  the  reft, 
was  SPARTA  or  LACED^MON.  This  was  owing  to  the 
laws  of  LYCURGUS,  an  inftitution  the  moft  fingular  that 
occurs  in  hiftory.  Sparta  had  been  long  governed  by  the  de- 
fcendants  of  Hercules,  under  whom,  inftead  of  one  king,  two 
ruled  with  equal  authority.  Lycurgus,  being  invefted  with  re- 
gal authority  in  right  of  his  nephew  Charilaus,  a  minor,  after 
travelling  through  various  countries,  eftabliftied  a  body  of  laws, 
copied  chiefly  from  the  laws  of  Minos  in  Crete,  Strabo^  x.  482. 
The  two  kings  were  continued ;  but  their  authority  was  re- 
ftrifled  by  a  fenate  of  twenty- eight,  nominated  for  life  by  the 
people,  and  by  five  Epkori  created  annually.  He  inftituted  an 
equal  divifion  of  land,  aboliflied  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver,  and 
ordained  that  all  ftiould  eat  in  public.  His  chief  attention  was 
dire(£led  to  the  education  of  youth.  At  feven  years  of  age  they 
were  taken  from  their  parents,  and  intruftcd  to  the  charge  of 
elderly  men  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  city,  who,  by  a  rigid  dif* 
cipline,  might  train  them  to  obedience,  to  love  their  country,  • 
to  re[pe£l  the  aged,  to  bear  hardfliip,  and  to  fcorn  dangerj 
The  Spartans  were  a  nation  of  fbldiers.     Their  cliief  employ* 
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tocnt  was  hunting  and  bodily  cxercife.  The  ground  was  cul* 
tivated  by  the  Helota^  a  kind  of  flavcs,  whom  thfcy  treated  with  the 
grcateft  cruelty ;  which  is  the  more  furprifmg,  as  in  other  re- 
fpcds  they  were  generous  and  humane  *. 

The  inftitutions  of  L^curgus  are  faid  to  have  continued  in 
force  above  five  hundred  years.    The  courage  of  the  Lacedsc- 

•  The  HetZta  or   Helott,  were  diiTcrcnt   from   domeftic  flaves,  of  whom 
there  is  faid  to  have  been  a  j^catcr  number  at  Laredamon  than  in   any   ot  .cr 
city  of  Greece,  ^Ibucydid,   viii.  40.     The    Helots  occupied  a  midUle  flatc  be- 
tween  ilaves  and  free  citizens.     Hein^  the  property  of  the  public,  they  could 
lint  be  (old  nor  made  free  but  by  puhlic  authority,  Shub,  viii.  365.  ;  Pmvfem, 
iii«  20.  They  not  only  cultivated  the  ground,   but  fervcd  in  the  fleet  and  in  the 
army.     In   the   army  every  0//fVcr  or  heavy  armed  fuldier  was  accompanied  by 
©ne  or  more  of  them,  lb.  iv.  8.     Sometimes  by  fcven.     Thus  at  the  battle  of 
Phtxa  there   were  5000  Spartans,    and   35,000  Helots,    Herodot.  ix.  zo.   and 
ft8.     The  Helots,  from  their  number  and   courage,  were  a  continual  fource  of 
apprehenGon  to  the  citizens,    efpeciaUy  in  times  of  public  danger.     In  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war  1000   ci  the  braveO   of  them    were,  by  the  bafeft  treachery, 
deftroycd  at  once.     Freedom   having  been  publicly  prnmifed  to   luch   as  had 
diftin{^i(hcd  themfelves  moft  by  their  valour,  thcfe  1000  claimed  the  proffered 
reward ;  and  the  juOice  of  their  prctcnfions  bein^  adhiitted,  they  were  led  in 
iblemn   proceflion  round  the  temples,  with  chaplcts   of  flowers  on  their   heads, 
lirhich  was  the  ceremony  ufually  «hfrrved .  when   they  were  made  free.     They 
foon  after  difappeared,  nor    was   it   known  in    what  manner  they  periflied, 
nticydid.vi.%0.\  Plutercb,  in  Lyeurg.    Diodurus  fap,  that    tlieir^malUra    were 
char'ged  to  put  them  to  death  privately  at  their  houles,  itii.  67.    The -Spartans 
affixed  no  criminality  to  fuch  cuncing.     To  train  their  youth  to  the  flratagemt 
of  war,  they  were  encouraged  to  commit  petty  thelts,  provided   they  did  it 
without  being  difcovered  ;  but  if  they  allowed  themfelves  to  be  detected,  they 
were  fevcrely  pucifhed.     Hence^  to  prevent  detedion,  a  boy  who  had  ftolcn 
a  young  fox,  aud  hid  him  under  his  garment,    fulfercd  the  animal  to    tear  out 
his  v*ry  bowels,  fo  that  he  died  on  the  fpot.     Plutarch,  who  relates   this  fad, 
lays,  that  he  himfcif  had  Aeu  boyf;  fcourged  to   death  at  the  altar  of    Diana, 
without  uttering  a  groan  ;  in  wta  Lfcutgi.     This  fcourging,  boys  were  obliged 
to  /ubmit  to,  at  a  facred  folen^niiy,  in  prefence  of   their   friends  and   relations, 
Rot  by  way  of  punifhaient,  but  to  enure  them  to  bear  pain ;  and  it   was  fome« 
times  applied  fo  fevertly  as  to  prove  fatal,    Cic.  Tufc.  ii.  13.  and  14. ;  Senet.,  dt 
prwid.  4.;  LaBant,  im  Stat.  71}»h.  viii.  437.    Cicero  mentions  his  havmg  feen  iimilar 
iuilanccs  of  their  hardincfit,  while  they  were   engaged  in  their  exercifes,  T»fe» 
f.  V.  27.— To  accuflom  young  men  to  the  arts   of  war,  fomc  of  the  ftouteft 
among  them  were   fcnt  to  the  country,  armed  only  with  daggers,  and  carrying 
with   them  a   little   neccfTary   provifion.     During   the  day- time    they  lay   ia 
mmbufiaJe,  concealed  among  the  bulhes;  whence  that  cuftom  was  called  CRYP- 
TIA  ;  anJ  in  the  night-time  they  falllcd  forth,  and  flew  fuch  of  the    Helots  at 
they  found  in  th(  ir  way.     riut;irch  thinks  this  pratSlice  was  not   inftituted  by 
Lycurgus,  bbt  took  place  afterwards ;  as  well  as  other  inftances   ol   cruelty 
cxcrcifcd  towards  the  Helots     They  were  fomctimcs  forced  to  drink  to    excels, 
and  in  that  flate  intror'uccd  into  the   public   halls,  that  by  feeing  the    bafcnefs 
of  drunkenncfs,  young   men  might  be  deterred  from  it,  lb.    The  Hclot»  were 
made  to  fing  low  and  vulgar  fongs,  and  forbidden  to  re}  eat  any  of  a  liberal 
kind  ;   as  thofe  of  AUman  and  Terfdnder,    This  harih  treatment  of  the  Htlots 
gave   occaiion  to  the  faying,  *'  That  at  Sparta  a  free  man  was  the  frceft  of  all 
tncD,   and  a  ilave  the  greateft  of  flaves,"  Jb,     Hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  the  Helots  wetjc  alwayi  difpoied  to  lake  part  agaioft  their  opprefibrs, 
7im^d,\,lQU  iT.8o, 
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momans  was  foon  put  to  the  teft  by  a  long  war,  in  which  they 
were  engaged  with  the  Meffenians,  who,  after  a  defperate 
ftruggle,  were  in  the  end  completely  fubdued,  b,  C.  664  *. 

*  There  were  three  difTerent  wan,  etch  of  conliderable  length,   betwixt  the 
Jjacedsmoaiant  and  McflcniSini.     The  firft  took   place  foon  after  the  time  of 
Lycurgud.     It  was  occaiioned  by  an  injury  offered  to  lome  Spartan  virgins  by 
a  body  of  MeiTcnian  young  men,  at  the  temple  of  Diana,  which    ftood  on  the 
Confines  of  both  countnes.     Tileclus^  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  who  happened 
to  be  prefent,  attempting  to  prevent  this  outrage,  was  flain.    The  Meflenitnt 
alledged'that  thefe  fuppofed  virgins  were  young  men   in  tUfguife,  with  daggers 
under  their  clothes,  placed  there  with  an   intention  to  furprife    them.     Other 
caufe^  of    hoftility  concurring,    a  bloody  war  commenced,  which  was  carried 
on  for  above  twenty  year»  with  the   greated  animofity.     The  Spartans  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  return  till  they  reduced  Mefscnd  ;  but  after  an  ab* 
fence  of  ten  years,  fearing  the  confequences  of  a  want   of  progeny,  they  fent 
borne  fuch  young  men  an  had  joined  the  army  after  the  oath  had  been  taken. 
Their  offspring  were  called  PARTHENI-ffi,  v.  ii.  Mcffenc,  was  at  laft  taken  by  - 
ftratagem,  and  the  hardcft  conditions  impofcd  on   the  inhabitants.    The  Par* 
thenian^  finding  themfelvcs  treated  with   contempt  by  the  Spartans  after  their 
return  from  the  Mcffcnian  war,  formecf  a  confpiracy  with  the  Helots,  for  their 
dellru^ion.     But  the  plot  being  difcovercd,  they   were  expelled  from  Lace- 
dzmon  ;  and  having  failed  into  Italy  under  FHALANTHUS,  fettled  at  TareO'- 
tum,  Paufan.  iv.  I4.   See  p.  166. 

After  a  rigorous  fubje<ftion  of  thirty-nine  years,  Paufam*  iv.  15.  (Juftin  fayi 
eighty  years,  iv.  5.)  the  Meffenians  refumed  the  war  under  ARISTOMENES; 
fi  man  of  furpriGng  courage  an4  abilities.    The  Spartans  being  defeated  after 
an  obftinate  engagement,  Tent  toconfult  the  oracle  of  Delphi  about  the  event  of 
the  war.     They  were  directed  to  feek  a  general   from  the  Athenians.    That 
(iate,  as  JuHiu  fays,  through  contempt,  fent  them  TYRT^US,  a   poet  and 
a  fchoolmailer,  who  wag  lame  of  a  foot,   Paufan.  iv.  15.;  Strah.  viii.  %^%.     The 
8partans,  althougti  by  no  means  pleafed  with  their  new  general,  yet,  from  venf* 
ration  for  the  oracle,  obeyed  his  commands.  Their  fuccefs  did  not  anfwer  their  ex- 
pedlaripns.     Being  routed  in  three  different  adions,  they  were  now  reduced  al* 
mofl  to  dcfpair,  and  had  thoughts  of  concluding  a  peace  upon  any  terms.     6i|C 
Tyrtasus  fo  animated  them  by  his  vcrfcs  in  praifeot  military  glory,  Herat.  art,p, 
402.;  Juftitt.  iv.  y  that  they  determined  to  try  another  baMie,  in  which  they  gain* 
cd  a  complete   vidory;  chiefly  by  the  treachery  of  AristocrIies,  lung  of 
the  Arcadians,  who  were  juined  in  confederacy  with  the   Mefs^nians.  Arifto* 
m<^oes,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  was  fom^  time  after  made  prifoo* 
er,  with  fifty  of  his  companions.     Bring  thrown  into  a  deep  cavern,  the  ufual 
punifhment  of  the  nieaneft  malefadors  at  Sparta,  they  were  all  killed  by  the 
fall,  except  Aridomenes;  who,  after  remaining  three  days  among  the  dead  carca- 
fes,  made  his  efcape  in  the  mod  wonderful  manner ;  and  afterwards  getting  pof- 
feflion  of  the  town  oiEra,  defended  it  againll  the  Lacedzmonians  near  eleven 
years.  At  lall,  however,  by  a  firange  accident  it  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  Mef- 
fenians  who  defended  it  retired  into  Sicily,  where  they  fettled  at  Mefsana, 
Paujam  iv.  23.;  Sec  p.  257.    Arillomcnes remained  in  Greece,  where  he  married 
all  his  daughters  to  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  except  the  youngeft,  who  married 
a  prince  of  Rhodes.     Ariftomenes  accompanied  her  to  that  i0and,  where  he  die^. 
He  had  formed  a  plan,  in  conjunction  with  the  Arcadians,  of  furprifing  Sparta, 
but  was  again  betrayed  by  Ariftocrates,  the  Arcadian  king,  on  whiph  account 
that  prince  was  fioncd  to  death  by  his  fubjeds.  Pay/am,  iv.  2%.'       The  MeflV- 
nians  were  reduced  neurly  to  the  fame  ftate  of  fervitude  with  the  Helnts;   whence 
^hey  were  all  called   Mcssenji,  TLueydid.  i.  loi.  and  Sparu  having  gained  (b 
great  an  acceflion  of  territor)',  fooo  began  to  a0ume  the  pre'Cxnincnce  among  the 
^thcr  ftatcs  pf  Grcccp. 

The 
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The  AthetiianSi  agitated  by  difcord  under  their  ArchonSi 
and  feeing  the  good  efFefls  of  the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus, 
pitched  upon  DRACO,  a  man  of  wifdom  and  integrity,  to 
draw  up  a  body  of  laws  for  them,  b.  C.  623.  The  laws  of 
Draco  punifhed  all  crimes  equally  with  death ;  hence  they 
were  faid  to  be  written  with  blood.  Their  exceffive  fererity 
made  them  foon  be  abolifhed.  SOLON  was  next  chofen  as 
legiOator,  594. ;  and  his  laws  remained  in  force  while  Athens 
continued  a  free  (late.  The  chief  power  was  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  which,  as  it  was  not  properly  balanced, 
they  often  abufed.  The  mod  illuflrious  citizens,  upon  mere 
fafpicion,  were  banilhed  for  ten  years,  by  wliat  was  called  the 
OJiracifm*:  2.  form  of  punifhment  not  intended  as  a  difgrace, 
tut  by  way  of  precaution,  to  difpel  the  jealoufy  of  the  people. 

The  laws  of  Solon  were  as  remarkable  for  their  lenity,  as 
thofe  of  Lycurgus  were  for  their  rigour.  There  was  an  afy- 
lum  even  for  flaves ;  and  when  animals  were  exhaufted  with 
labour,  they  were  fometrmes  fupported  in  a  public  inclofure, 
Plutarch,  in  vita  Catonis  Cenforis, 

Solon  was  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece.  The  other 
fir  were,  Thales  of  Miletusy  Bias  of  Priene^  Chilo  of  Sparte^ 
Pittiicus  of   Mitylene,  Cleobulus  of  Rhodes^   and  Periandtr  of 

Some  time  after  the  expulfioii  of  Xerxes  and  his  army  from  Greece,  a  great 
part  of  I.acedxmoD  was  uverwht-lmed  by  an  earthquake,  in  which  aoove 
twenty  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  have  pcriHied,  Diodor.  xi.  63. 
iElian  fays,  there  were  only  five  houfcs  left,  vi.  7.  The  Meffcniant  and 
Helots  thinking  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  regaining  their  liberty, 
took  up  arms,  and  marched  to  Sparta  to  crufii  their  opprcflbrs.  But  Archidl- 
snus,  the  Spartan  king,  apprehending  what  happened,  having  colle&ed  and 
mmied  thofe  citizens  who  remained,  repulfcd  the  aggreffors.  They  having 
feizcH  on  Itbome^  a  ftrong  fort  in  Mcficnia,  made  frequent  inroads  from  thence 
intf»  Laconi.i.  The  Lacedaemonians  in  their  diftrcfs  fought  aflll^ance  from  the 
Athenians,  which,  after  fome  oppofition,  was  by  the  advice  oi  Ciman  granted 
them.  Cim<»n  march' d  uitli  a  large  body  of  men  into  Laconia.  Some  other 
Grecian  ftatcs,  prompted  by  the  tzamplc  of  the  Athenians,  alio  fcnt  auxiliaries. 
But  the  Spartans  fufpetQing  the  Athcn  ans  ol  bting  tco  mudi  inclined  to  the 
intcreft  ol  the  McITenians.  fcnt  back  their  forces;  which  greatly  exafpi rated 
the  Athenians,  II;  64. ;  'Jujliit,  iv.  6. ;  Plutarch,  in  Cimone.  This,  joined  with 
other  call^c^,  gave  occaCon  to  the  long  and  bloody  war  which  afterwards  took 
place  between  ih^.fe  two  ftatc«,  and  finally  termiiiated  in  their  mutual  deftruc- 
tion.  The  Meir-i  ians  and  Helot^  defended  themfelves  in  Ithome  for  about  ten 
years.  At  .all  they  were  obliged  ir  furrendtr.  on  condition  of  leaving  Pclo- 
ponnefus  altogether.  The  Athenians  received  them  with  tlicir  wives  and  chil- 
crcn,  rather,  as  Thucydidcs  fays,  from  enmity  againft  the  Laccdxmonians,  than 
from  motives  o.'  companion  ;  and  gronttd  them  a  fctilement  at  Naupadus, 
which  city,  the  Athenians  had  lately  taken  from  the  Locri  Oz61x,  Thuc^diJ.i. 
103.  In  the  Pclnponntfiaj.  war  the  Athenians  liaving  poflVfled  themfelves  of 
Pylos,  tranfplantcd  the  Mcfieniaiis  to  that  place,  as  being  in  tht  ir  native  coun- 
try ;  from  whence  they  greatly  infcfted  the  Laccda-'monian  territory  by  their 
depredations,  JL  iv.  41. 

•  It  was  (o  called,  becaufe  tfie  people  gave  their  votes  by  writing  the  name 
pf  the  perfon  on  ihclU  or  imall  pieces  of  brick,  (orrf^aiw,  tcfla  vel  uJnU.) 

Coruith, 
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Corinth.  Contemporary  with  whom  were,  JE/op  the  author  of 
fables,  and  Anachar^s  the  Scythian  philofopher;  the  poets,  -^r- 
chiKchus  of  Parosy  StefiMrus  of  Himeray  Simonides  of  Ccos^ 
Hipponax  of  Ephefusy  Arijlaus  of  ProconnefuSy  Orpheus  of  CrO" 
tony  Sappho  and  Alcaus  of  Lejhos;  and  fomewhat  later,  Anacre^ 
on  of  Teos  in  Ionia,  Pythagorasy  and  The/pis  the  inventoi  of 
tragedies  at  Athens. 

Before  the  death  of  Solon,  PISISTRATUS,  his  relation, 
an  artful  man,  by  patronifing  the  poor,  had  the  addrefs  to 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  government  of  Athens,  b.  C.  560, 
which  he  held  for  thirty  years,  and  tranfmitted  it  to  his  fons 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus.  But  tyranny  was  aboli(hed-by  means 
of  two  friends,  Harmodws  and  Artflogttony  and  the  family  of 
Alcmaeon,  aided  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  —  Hipparchus  was 
(lain,  and  Hippias  fled  to  DARIUS  king  of  Perfia,  b.  C.  510. 
which  gave  occaHon  to  his  war  with  Greece. 

The  Grecian  cities  in  Ionia,  which  had  been  fubjeft  to  Per- 
fia, were  at  this  time  induced  to  revolt,  by  Ariltagoras,  de- 
puty to  Hyftiaeus  the  Perfian  governor  of  Miletus.  Having 
obtained  afTidance  from  the  Athenians,  they  burnt  Sardis. 
To  revenge  which  Darius,  having  cruflied  the  lonians,  fent  an 
army  of  one  hundred  thoufand  foot  and  ten  thoufand  horfc  a- 
gainft  Athens,  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  attended  by 
Hippias.  But  they  were  defeated  by  Miltiadcs  in  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  with  only  ten  thoufand  Athenians,  b.  C.  490. 
Hippias  was  among  the  flain.  Darius  refolved  to  make  war 
on  Greece  in  perfon,  but  was  prevented  by  death. 

XERXES,  his  Ton,  having  made  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Hellefpont,  and  cut  through  mount  Athcs,  led  into  Greece  a* 
prodigious  army  of  about  two  millions  of  men,  according  to 
fome,  five  millions,  attended  by  a  fleet  of  one  thoufi*nd  two 
hundred  fail,  befidcs  IcfTer  vcilels,  containing  about  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  men.  But  this  mighty  hoft  was  oppofed  at 
Thermopylae,  by  LEONID  AS  king  of  Sparta,  with  only  three 
hundred  men,  who  nobly  devoted  themfelves  for  their  country,  af- 
ter killing  twenty  thoufand  of  the  enemy,  a.  C.  480.  Sac  p.  311. 
The  Perfian  fleet  was  foon  after  defeated  by  the  Greeks  near 
Salamis,  with  about  only  three  hundred  fail,  chiefly  by  the  con- 
dua  of  THEMISTOCLES,  the  Athenian,  who  had  perfua- 
ded  his  countrymen  to  abandon  their  city,  and  commit  them- 
felves to  their  wooden  walls  or  fliips.  —  Xerxes,  who  had  been 
witnefs  of  the  buttle  from  a  lofty  throne  ere^cd  on  iliore,  ter- 
rified at  the  event,  fitd  towards  the  Hellefpont,  which  he  crof- 
fcd  in  a  fiihing-boat ;  leaving  the  care  of  his  army  fo  J^U^rdo^ 
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niuSf  who  fomc  tihic  after  was  defeated  and  flain  by  Paufanias 
king  of  Sparta,  and  ARISTIDES,  the  Athenian,  at  Plataea. 
On  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  the  combined  fleet  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  under  Leotychides  and  Xantip- 
pu8,  landing  their  men,  burnt  the  Perfian  fleet  at  Mycile  in 
Ionia,  cutting  to  pieces  forty  thoufand  of  the  enemy  who 
guarded  it,  together  with  their  general  Tigranes.  —  After  this 
no  Perfian  army  ever  crofled  the  Hellefpont.  The  Perfian 
monarchs  henceforth  employed  a  more  fuf cefsful  method  a- 
gainft  Greece,  by  their  emiflaries  and  bribery  fetting  the  dif- 
ferent dates  againft  one  another. 

By  the  art  of  Themijloclesj  by  the  moderation,  of  Artflides^ 
defcrvedly  firnamed  the  Jujlj  and  by  the  generofity  and  abili- 
ties of  CIMON,  the  fon  of  Miltiades,  the  Athenians  obtained 
the  afcendency  over  the  Lacedaemonians  among  the  confede- 
rated dates  of  Greece.  Cimon  being  placed  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs at  Athens,  profecuted  the  war  againd  the  Perfians  with 
great  fuccefs.  He  gained  three  viftories  over  them  in  one  day. 
Having  dedroyed  their  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Euryme- 
don,  he  difembarked  his  troops,  and  defeated  their  army  by 
land,  and  the  fame  evening  overpowered  a  fleet  of  Phoenicians, 
which  was  coming  to  their  aflidance.  At  lad  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded, by  which  liberty  was  granted  to  all  the  Grecian  dates 
in  Afia  and  the  iflands,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  b.  C.  470. 

About  this  time  flouriflied  Herodotus  the  hi  dorian  ;  the  poets 
Pindar  and  JEfchylus  ;  the  philofophers  Anaxagoras^  Empedo* 
clesy  and  Democr^ittds. 

At  Athens,  after  the  death  of  Cimon,  PERICLES,  the  fon 
,  of  Xantippiis,  v/ho  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Mycale,  by  his 
eloquence  and  popular  arts,  procured  the  chief  direclion  of  af- 
fairs, which  he  retained  for  forty  years.  He  adorned  the  city 
with  buildings,  and  gratified  the  tade  of  the  citizens  for  every 
thing  that  was  fplcndid  and  elegant.  By  thefe  expences,  he 
cxhauded  the  public  revenues,  corrupted  the  morals  of  the 
people,  and  alienated  the  allies  by  rigorous  exadlions.  At 
lad  the  jealoufy  which  Sparta  had  long  entertained  againft 
Athens  broke  out  into  an  open  war,  b.  C.  431,  which  was 
called  the  PELOPON  ^ESIAN  WAR,  and  laded  twenty  fe- 
ven  years.  It  was  carried  on  with  the  greated  animofity  on 
both  fides.  The  hidory  of  it  is  written  by  Thucydtdesy  who 
then  had  a  fliare  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 

The  Lacedaemonians  led   an  army  into  Attica,  and  ravaged 
the  country.     The  numbers  which  flocked  into  the  city  produ- 
ced a  plague,  of  which  many  died,  and  among  the  reft  Peri- 
cles. 
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des.  The  famous  phyfician  HIPPOCRATES  on  this  occa- 
fion  exerted  his  (kill.  —  The  Lacedaemonians  next  befieged 
Plataea,  which  thev  took  after  a  defperate  refiftance,  and  put 
the  inhabitants  to  the  fword. 

The  Athenians  recovering  from  their  diftrefTes,  made  various 
attacks  on  the  territories  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  allies 
with  great  fuccefs.  At  the  inftigation  of  ALC1B1ADE3>  * 
man  remarkable  for  his  virtues  and  his  vices,  they  fent  an  army 
into  Sicily  againft  Syracufe  ;  where,  after  various  turns  of  for- 
tune, their  fleet  was  totally  deftroyed  by  the  Syracufans,  aided 
by  the  Spartans,  and  their  land-forces  either  cut  to  pieces  or 
made  captives.  Their  generals  Nicias  and  Demofihenes  were 
put  to  death.  Here  the  glory  of  Athens  fell.  Soon  after  ano- 
ther fleet  of  theirs  was  deftroyed  at  JEgos  Potamosy  by  Lyfander^ 
general  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  took  Athens  after  a  fix- 
months  fiege,  and  fet  over  it  thirty  men,  called  Tyrants,  who 
unjuftly  put  many  of  the  citizens  to  death.  According  to  Xe- 
nophon,  more  perifhed  in  eight  months  by  their  cruelty,  than 
had  fallen  in  the  war  for  feveral  years.  They  were  expelled 
by  the  conduft  and  courage  of  THRASYBULUS,  who  was 
fecretly  aided  by  the  Thebans.  Attempting  afterwards  to  re- 
cover their  authority  by  the  afliftance  of  Sparta,  they  were  put 
to  the  fword.  To  calm  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  Thrafybulus 
propofed  an  amnejly^  or  adl  of  oblivion,  for  all  that  was  paft. 
The  feeds  of  rancour  however  ftill  remained  \  and,  amidft 
thefe  popular  diflenfions,  Socrates,  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the 
ancient  philofophers,  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies, aged  70.  b.  C.  400. 

SOCRATES  haddevotedhimfelftotheeducation  of  youth  for 
forty  years.  His  exemplary  virtue,  his  fuperior  talents,  and  the 
attachment  of  his  fcholars,  excited  the  hatred  of  the  Sopbuls^  or 
pretenders  to  fcience,  and  of  their  adherents.  They  firll  cm^ 
^XoycA  Aryioph^neSy  the  writer  of  comedies,  toexpofe  his  charac- 
ter to  ridicule  on  the  ftage  ;  which  he  did  in  an  illiberal  latire, 
called  the  Clouds.  They  now  brought  him  to  a  formil  trial. 
They  charged  him  with  corrupting  the  youth,  and  introducing 
new  deities.  Socrates  made  a  noble  defence  ;  but  the  faction 
of  his  enemies  prevailed.  He  was  fcntenced  to  drink  hemlock, 
the  ufuaLmode  of  putting  condemned  citizens  to  death  at  Athens. 
During  his  imprifonment,  which  lafted  thirty  days,  he  behaved 
with  amazing  tranquillity  of  mind,  entertaining  his  Friends  who 
came  to  vifit  him,  with  ledbures  on  philofophy.  He  mi;jht 
have  made  his  efcape,  but  from  regard  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
be  would  not.     He  drank  oflF  the  fatal  cup  widiout  emotion. 
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It  was  not  till  fome  time  after  the  death  of  tliis  truly  great 
man  that  the  Athenians  became  fenfible  of  their  error. 
They  were  penetrated  with  fliame  and  remorfe  for  their  injaf- 
tice.  They  condemned  Anytus  and  Melitus,  his  principal  ac- 
cilfers,  to  fufFer  capital  punilhment,  difgraced  all  thofe  who 
had  any  hand  in  his  death,  and  decreed  the  higheft  honours  to 
his  memory. 

Contemporary  with  Socrates  were  the  tragic  poets  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  :  Lyftas^  the  orator  \  Phidias  and  Scopas^  archi« 
tefts  and  ftatuaries. 

The  mod  famous  of  the  fcholars  of  Socrates  were  PLATO 
•nd  XENOPHON,  who  have  both  given  us  fome  account  of 
his  life.  Xenophon  was  no  lefs  confpicuous  for  his  military 
(kill,  than  for  his  learning.  CYRUS,  having  rebelled  againft 
his  brother  Artaxerxes^  king  of  Perfia,  engaged  a  confiderable 
body  of  Greeks  in  his  fervice,  whom  he  led  all  the  way  from 
Sardis  to  the  plains  of  Cunaxa  near  Babylon.  By  their  affid- 
ance  the  king's  army  was  defeated ;  but  Cyrus  being  flain  in 
the  moment  of  viftory,  and  the  reft  of  his  troops  joining  the 
king,  the  Greeks  were  left  alone.  Their  commanders,  Clear^ 
chusy  Menon^  Proxetiusj  AgiaSy  artd  Socrates^  with  fevcral  in- 
ferior officers,  being  induced  to  go  to  the  Perfian  camp  under 
pretence  of  a  conference,  were  all  treacheroufly  put  to  death. 
The  Greeks  giving  up  all  for  loft,  were  roufed  from  their  de- 
fpondency  by  Xenophon,  then  a  volunteer  in  the  army.  By  his 
advice,  they  chofe  new  commanders,  and  himfelf  among  the 
reft  ;  under  whofc  condu£^  they  forced  their  way  through  the 
enemy's  country  for  upwards  of  two  thoufand  miles  ;  and  after 
furmouriting  incredible  difficulties  and  dangers,  at  laft  arrived 
fafe  at  the  Kuxinc  fea.  This  is  called  the  Retreat  of  the  ten 
thoufafjd^  cne  of  the  moll  memorable  tranfaftions  in  hiftory  *. 

AGESILAUS,  king  cf  hiparta,  being  fent  into  Afia  with 
an  army,  took  fcveral  cities  in  Phrygia,  beat  Tijjiiphcrnes^  tlic 
Perfian  general,  near  the  river  Paclolusy  and  fpread  terror 
through  the  whole  empire :  but  in  the  midft  of  his  fuccefles  he 
was  recalled  by  the  Eihori^  to  defend  his  country  againft  a 
confederacy  formed  aii'.inil  it,  through  the  influence  of  Perfian 
gold,  by  the  other  ilatcs  of  Greece,  who,  under  the  conducl 
of  CoNON  .ind  IniicRAiTs,  tlic  Athenian  generals,  had  gained 
confiderable  udvanrages  over  the  Lacedveinonians.  This  was 
called  the  Coyinilian  war  ;  and  was  terminated  bv  a  fiiameful 
peace  which  tlie  Spartans  made  with  the  king  of  Perfia,  called 

•  Xcnopbnn  in  his  old  age  ufually  reHded  at  Scillvs^  f-yntisj,  a  fniali  town 
in  Mis,  about  tvt»rty  fladia  ,  or  two  miles  and  a  half  Irom  Olympia  ;  where  he 
••Ji^jclcd  aoft  of  1.15  Tvork* ;  £a/«/j/.  Cy,  v.;  hiogtn.  latrt.  ii.  5s. 
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the  peace  of  Antalcides^  from  the  perfon  who  concladed  k, 
whereby  the  Grecian  cities  in  .Afia  were  again  fubje£led  to  the 
empire  of  Pcrfia,  b.  C.  387.  Thus,  by  the  diflenfions  of  the 
Greeks,  were  anniliilated  all  the  advantages  of  many  glorious 
victories. 

Some  time  after  this  the  Lacedsemonians,  taking  advantage 
of  fome  divifions  at  Thebes,  feized  upon  the  citadel  of  that  city, 
called  Cadtnaa^  and  held  it  for  four  years.  It  was  recovered 
by  the  brave  condua  of  PELOPIDAS,  affifted  by  the  Athe- 
nians, b.  C.  377. 

EPAMINONDAS,  the  moft  accompllfhed  of  the  Greeks, 
being  joined  with  Pelopidas  in  the  command  of  the  Theban 
army,  defeated  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Clcombrotus  their 
king,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Leuctr a,  b.  C.  370,  After 
which  they  led  their  forces  into  Peloponnefus,  to  the  very  city 
of  Sparta,  which  was  defended  by  Ageftlaus.  In  a  fubfequent 
campaign,  Epaminondas  2i  fecond  time  overcame  the  Lacede- 
monians, who  were  now  joined  by  the  Athenians  and  other 
allies,  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea  ;  but  being  mortally  wounded 
by  a  javelin,  the  head  of  which  remained  in  his'body,  he  was 
carried  off  the  field,  and  furvived,  till  being  aiTured  that  his 
men  had  gained  the  viQory,  and  feeing  his  fliield  fafe,  he 
drew  the  head  of  the  javelin  out  of  his  body,  and  expired. 
As  the  glory  of  Thebes  had  rifen  with  Epaminondas,  fo  it  alfo 
fell  with  him,  b.  C.  363.  A  peace  was  foon  after  concluded 
between  the  ftates  of  Greece,  which  lafted  for  fcveral  years. 

The  Greeks  w6re  now  greatly  degenerated  from  the  virtue 
of  their  anceftors.  An  univerfal  I'pirit  of  party,  the  lufl  of 
power,  and  regard  to  private  interefl,  had  extinguiflied  patrio- 
tifm  and  every  noble  fentiment.  Sparta  was  corrupted  by  the 
introdudlion  of  riches  by  Lsfauder  ;  and  Athens,  mifled  by  her 
orators,  became  daily  weaker  and  weaker. 

PHILIP,  king  of  Macedon,  at  this  time  begnn  to  difpjay 
his  great  abilities.  He  had  been  educated  under  Epaminondas 
at  Thebes,  having  been  carried  thither  as  an  hoftagc,  at  ten 
years  of  age>  with  feveral  others,  by  Pelopidas  ;  when  he,  as 
arbitrator,  fettled  a  difference  concerning  the  crown  between 
Amjntns  the  father  of  Philip,  and  Perdiccas  his  uncle,  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  Philip  being  informed  of  his  uncle's  death,  fecret- 
ly  ficd  from  Thebes.  Being  raifed  to  the  throne  at  twenty-four 
years  of  ap;e,  in  preference  to  his  nephew,  the  lawful  heir,  he 
firll  fubdued  the  Illyrians  and  other  neighbours,  and  then  be- 
gan to  turn  his  views  towards  Greece.  By  wonderful  art,  diffi- 
niulation,  and  bribery,   he  embroiled  the  dilllixnt  ftatus  \^  ith 
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one  another,  and  then  attacking  with  open  force  the  Atheni- 
ans and  Thebans,  his  mod  violent  opponents,  who  were  in- 
cited by  the  eloquence  of  DEMOSTHENES,  he  completely 
defeated  them  in  the  famous  battle  of  Cheronjea,  which  may, 
be  confidered  as  the  final  period  of  the  liberties  of  Greece,  b.  C. 
337.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  Greeks 
againft  the  Perfians,  by  the  council  of  the  Amphiftyons,  into 
which  he  had  procured  himfelf  to  be  admitted.  But  while  he 
was  preparing  for  this  expedition,  he  was  murdered  by  a  young 
man,  named  Paufawas^  in  revenge  of  a  private  affront  he  had 
received  from  one  of  the  king's  relations,  for  which  Philip  had 
declined  giving  him  fatisfafbion,  b.  C.  336. 

ALEXANDER  the  Great,  hii»  fon,  fucceeded  at  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  had  ftudied  under  ARISTOTLE,  the  moft  famous 
philofopher  of  his  time-  Upon  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  the 
conquered  ilates  revolted.  But  Alexander,  with  amazing  abi- 
lity and  difpatch,  reduced  them.  Thebes  was  taken  and  de- 
ftroyed.  The  Athenians,  upon  making  their  fubmiilion,  were 
pardoned.  Alexander  then  bent  his  whole  attention  on  the 
Perfian  war.  He  crofled  the  Hellefpont  with  only  thirty  thou- 
fand  men,  and  five  thoufand  horfe.  He  defeated  the  Perfians 
firft  at  the  river  Granlcus,  and  a  fecond  time  at  Iflus,  under  the 
command  of  DARIUS  CODOMANNUS,  their  king.  That 
monarch's  mother,  Sifygambisy  his  wife  and  fon,  two  daughters, 
and  feveral  other  relations,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror, 
who  treated  them  with  the  greateft  generofity.  After  this  Alex- 
ander over-ran  Syria.  Being  refufed  admittance  into  Tyre,  he 
laid  fiege  to  it,  and  took  it  in  (even  months,  by  carrying  a  bank  a- 
crofs  an  arm  of  the  fea,  by  which  it  was  joined  to  the  •  conti- 
nent. From  Tyre  Alexander  marched  to  Jerufalem,  where  he 
is  faid  by  Jofephus  to  have  granted  the  Jews  particular  privi- 
ledges.  Having  taken  Gaza,  which  was  nobly  defended  by 
Boetis,  he  next  fubdued  Egypt,  and  founded  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  From  thence  he 
advanced  into  Lybia,  to  vifit  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
whofe  fon  he  defired  to  be  accounted.  After  his  return,  he 
fet  out  in  queft  of  Darius.  Having  crofled  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  he  came  up  with  him  near  the  city  Arbela,  at  the  head 
of  an  immenfe  army.  After  a  bloody  engagement,  Alexander, 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Darius  was  foon  after  murdered  by 
Bejfusy  governor  of  Ba<ft:riana,  to  whom  he  had  fled,  b.  C.  330. 
In  him  the  Perfian  empire  ended,  after  having  exilled,  from  th« 
time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years. 

After 
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After  this  Alexander,  intoxicated  by  profperity,  gave  himfelf 
up  to  intemperance  and  debauchery.  He  affumed  the  man- 
ners and  drefs  of  the  Perfians,  ordering  himfelf  to  be  worihip- 
pcd  as  a  god.  He  put  to  death  feveral  of  his  bed  friends,  Par^ 
meniOf  CUtuSj  and  Callijlhenes,  Still  however  he  purfued  his 
conquefts.  Having  crofled  the  river  Jaxartesy  he  defeated  an 
army  of  the  Scythians.  He  then  turned  his  arms  againft  India^ 
and  in  a  great  battle  defeated  Porus,  an  illuftrious  prince  of 
that  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydafpes.  If  was  here  he 
loft  his  famous  horfe  Bucephalus^  and  built  a  city,  which  he 
called  after  his  name.  He  advanced  as  far  as  the  Hyphafus^ 
conquering  a  great  many  nations  in  his  progrefs,  and  perform- 
ing incredible  exploits.  He  was  refolved  to  lead  his  forces  as 
far  as  the  Ganges  and  beyond  it ;  but  they  refufed  to  follow 
him.  Whereupon  he  was  with  reluftance  obliged  to  return. 
He  divided  his  army  into  two  parts.  The  one  part  coafted  it 
along  from  the  Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphratesy  and  from 
thence  failed  up  to  Babylon  :  the  other,  under  Alexander  him- 
felf, proceeded  by  land,  and  encountered  the  greateft  hard- 
(hips.  Upon  Alexander's  return  to  Babylon,  ambaffadors  from 
all  parts  came  to  do  him  homage.  But  his  intemperance  and  im- 
moderate drinking  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died, 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  twelfth  of  his  reign,  b.  C. 
324,  having  ordered  his  body  to  be  conveyed  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  generals  having  met,  ap- 
pointed his  brother  Ar'idaus^  a  perfon  of  a  weak  underftanding, 
and  his  infant  fon  by  Roxanoy  to  fucceed.  PERDICCAS,  to 
whom  Alexander  in  his  laft  moments  had  given  his  ring,  was 
made  regent.  The  empire  was  divided  into  thirty -three  go- 
vernments, which  were  diftributed  among  the  different  com- 
manders, each  of  whom  refolved  to  make  himfelf  abfolute, 
while  Perdiccas  propofed  fubduing  them  all  one  after  another. 
They  foon  engaged  in  fierce  and  bloody  wars,  in  which  zOt% 
of  the  moft  horrid  perfidy  and  cruelty  were  committed.  The 
whole  family  of  Alexander  were,  at  different  times,  facrificed 
to  the  ambition  of  his  generals,  and  few  of  them  died  a 
natural  death.  Such  were  the  effe£ls  of  the  unjuft  conquefts 
of  Alexander. 

Perdiccas,  and  EUMENES  his  friend,  the  only  faithful  adhe- 
rent to  the  royal  family,  with  feveral  others,  being  cut  off,  ANTI- 
GONUS  and  his  fon  DEMETRIUS,  called  Poliorcetes,  or  the 
taker  of  cities,  became  the  moft  powerful ;  on  which  account 
a  combination  was  formed  againft  them  by  Ptolemy  governor  of 
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Egjpt^  Seleucus^  of  Babylon^  Cajfander^  of  Macedonia^  and  Lj» 
6machusy  of  Thrace.  A  great  battle'  was  fought  near  IPS  US 
in  Phrygiay  in  which  Antigonus  was  defeated  and  flain,  b.  C. 
30 1 .  The  conquefts  of  Alexander  were  fhared  among  die  vic- 
tors, who  now  aflumed  to  themfelves  the  title  of  kings.  Two 
only  however  tranfmitted  their  dominions  to  their  defcendantSi 
Ptolemy  and  SeleucuSy  who  were  indeed  the  mod  deferving. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  there  had  been  great  revolutions 
in  Greece.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  taken  up  arms  in  the 
Bfetime  of  Alexander,  and  were  fubdued  by  AntipStery  whom 
Alexander  had  left  governor  of  Macedonia  in  his  abfence.  The 
Athenians,  upon  hearing  of  Alexander's  death,  gave  vent  to 
immoderate  joy.  Having  engaged  feveral  dates  to  join  them, 
by  the  perfuafion  of  Demofthenes,  they  marched  againft  Anti- 
l^er,  and  having  defeated  him,  under  the  command  of  So/ihe-- 
fttSy  obliged  him  to  (hut  himfelf  up  in  Lamiay  a  city  of  Thef- 
faly.  But  he  having  received  reinforcements,  at  lad  proved 
Tfdorious.  He  demanded  that  thofe  ihould  be  given  up  to  him 
who  were  authors  of  the  war.  Demodhenes,  that  he  might  not 
fM  into  his  hands,  poifoned  himfelf,  See  p.  287.  During  the 
ftruggles  between  the  generals  of  Alexander,  Athens  frequent- 
ly changed  maders,  and  as  often  its  form  of  government.  Some- 
times aridocracy,  fometimes  democracy  prevailed.  The  people 
favoured  or  condemned  their  chief  citizens  according  to  the  ca- 
price of  their  conquerors. 

Under  Polyfperchorty  whom  Antipater  had  appointed  to  fuc- 
cecd  him  in  the  regency  of  Macedonia,  in  preference  to  hit 
fon  CaJJatidery  the  democratical  faction  at  Athens  put  to  death 
the  virtuous  PHOCION,  at  an  advanced  age,  a  favourer  of 
oligarchy,  who  had  often  commanded  the  armies  of  the  repu- 
blic with  fuccefs. 

.  Caflander  having  become  mader  of  Atlicns,  appointed  DE- 
METRIUS PHALEREUS  to  govern  it,  which  he  did  with 
great  juftice  and  moderation  for  ten  years.  The  Athenians, 
<)ut  of  pratltude  for  his  merits,  ere<lil:ed  to  him  three  hundred 
and  fixty  datues,  the  number  of  days  at  that  time  in  the  year, 
according  to  the  Greeks.  But  Demetrius,  the  fon  of  Antigo- 
nus, having  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrifon  from  the  city, 
redored  the  popular  government.  Phalercus  retired  into  E- 
pypt,  where  lie  got  the  charge  of  a  fplcndid  library  which 
Ptolemy  was  then  colledling  at  Alexandria.  All  his  datues 
were  now  thrown  down,  and  fentence  of  death  pronounced  a- 
gaind  him.  The  Athenians  paid  almod  divine  honours  to 
their  prefcnt  mader.     But  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Ipfus,  they 
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refufed  him  admiffion  iiito  their  city.  DemetriuSi  howevef^ 
having  retrieved  his  affairs,  fotced  them  to  furrenderi  and  ftill 
treated  them  with  clemency.  He  was  making  rapid  progrefii 
in  the  redudlion  of  the  reft  of  Greece,  when  he  was  Called 
off"  by  the  information  that  Ptolemy  and  Lyfimachus  had  ftript 
him  of  his  remaining  pofieflions  in  Afia.  Next  yeftf^  howevet^ 
upon  the  death  of  Caifander,  he  found  meansi  by  the  nmrder 
of  Caflander's  fon,  to  procure  the  cro^^n  of  Macedonia,  which 
he  held  for  feven  years.  Ambitious  to  regain  his  father's  do« 
minions,  he  made  great  preparations  for  invading  Afia.  But  be* 
ing  deferted  by  his  troops,  who,  offended  at  his  haughtinefiff 
proclaimed  PyrriiUs  king  of  Epire,  he  fled  into  Greece  in  tht 
difguife  of  a  common  foldier.  There  having  coliefled  what 
forces  he  could  raife,  and  leaving  fuch  places  as  continued 
faithful  to  him  to  his  fon  Antigonus,  he  embarked  for  Afia 
with  about  eleven  thoufand  men.  But  being  unfuccefsful  in 
all  his  attempts,  he  was  at  lad  obliged,  from  mere  want,  t4 
furrender  himfelf  to  Seleucus.  He  died  about  three  years  af* 
ter  in  captivity,  by  his  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking  % 
•—a  ftriking  example  of  the  uncertainty  of  fortune* 

PYRRHUS  was  foon  obliged  to  relinquifh  Macedonia  b]f 
Lyfimachus;  who,  engaging  in  war  with  Seleucus,  was  de* 
feated  and  flain,  b.  C.  281.  Seleucus,  now  the  only  furviving 
general  of  Alexander,  was  foon  after  aflafiinated  in  Macedonia 
by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  brother  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  on  whom 
he  had  conferred  the  greateft  favours.  Ceraunus,  now  made 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  alfo  of  Thrace,  by  the  de(lru£lion  of 
the  family  of  Lyfimachus,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reward  of  hit 
crimes.  He  was  defeated  and  flain  by  the  Gauls  under  Brbn« 
Nus,  who  at  that  time  made  an  irruption  into  thofe  countries^ 
The  Gauls,  difperfed  up  and  down  after  their  viftory,  werd 
unexpectedly  attacked  by  a  body  of  troops  fuddenly  colleded 
by  Softhenes,  a  private  individual,  and  many  of  them  cut  to 
pieces.  But  Brennu€,  in  a  (hort  time  being  ftrengthened  by 
new  reinforcements,  overpowered  Softhenes.  advancing  front 
thence  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Delphi,  he  is  faid  to  have  per* 
iflied,  with  a  great  part  of  his  troops,  in  a  ftorm.  Such  as 
furvived  were  cut  off  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Much 
about  this  time  another  body  of  Gauls,  fettled  in  Afia,  and 
gave  name  to  the  province  of  Galatia. 

After  the  death  of  Softhenes,  »ntigonus  Gonatas,  the  fon 
of  Demetrius,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  b.  C* 
276,  but  was  difpofleflfed  of  it  by  Pyrrhus,  after  returning  from 
his  wars  in  Italy.     Pyrrhus  being  flain  at  the  fiege  of  Argos^ 
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by  a  "tylc  thrown  by  a  woman  from  the  top  of  a  houfe,  Antl« 
gOnus  again  recovered  the  crown,  and  after  enjoying  it  thir* 
ty-four  years,  left  it  to  his  fon  Demetrius. 
•  The  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  alarmed  at  the  power 
cf  Antigonus,  entered  into  a  war  againft-him  •,  but  without 
•iiiccefs.  The  Athenians  were  again  obUgcd  to  admit  a  garri* 
fon  into  Munichia.  But  while  thefc  two  dates  were  fo  mifcr- 
tbly  funk  from  the  Itiftre  of  their  anccftors,  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
was  again  revived  by  a  few  inconliderable  cities  in  Pelcpon* 
nefus,  Patra^  Dynut,  Phartty  Lecniium^  Pallenej  ^c\  Thcfe 
had  for  a  long  time  been  united**  together  by  a  confederacy, 
called  the  Achaan  Leapie^  upon  terms  of  ptfrfe£t  equality  and 
freedom  ;  but  had  never  before  made  any  figure.  The  abilities 
of  a  (ingle  man,  at  this  time,  raifed  them  to  eminence. 
ARATUS  of  Sicyon,  having  expelled  the  tyrant  Nicocles  from 
that  place,  engaged  his  countrymen  to  join  the  Achaean 
league,  b.  C.  252.  Being  made  prretor  of  the  Achseans,  he, 
with  wonderful  intrepidity  and  condufl,  took  the  citadel  of 
Corinth  from  the  Macedonians  by  furprife,  and  induced  that 
city,  with  feveral  others,  likewife  to  accede  to  the  league.  His 
great  ambition  was,  to  unite  all  the  cities  of  Peloponnefus  in 
one  republic  ;  but  he  met  with  unfurmouncable  obftacles  in  ex* 
ecuting  this  deiign.  AGLS  king  of  Sparta,  grieved  at  the  cor- 
rupt morals  of  his  city,  and  animated  with  an  emhufiaftic  love 
of  virtue,  endeavoured  to  revive  the  ancient  inftitutions  of 
Lycurgus  •,  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  was  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted by  the  influence  of  his  colleague  Leonidas,  who  died 
foon  after,  b.  C.  244.  Cieomenes,  the  fon  of  Leonidas,  (uc-» 
ceeding,  accomplilhed  the  reformation  which  his  father  had 
oppofed.  He  engaged  in  war  with  the  Achseans,  and  gained 
confiderable  advantages  over  them«  Whereupon  theya&ed  af- 
fiftance  from  Antigonus  Dofon,  who  reigned  in  Macedonia  du- 
ring the  minority  of  his  nephew  Philip,  the  fon  of  Demetrius. 
Cieomenes  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  5y  into  Egypt,  where 
he  afterwards  met  with  a  miferable  fate.  Antigonus  ufing  his 
'vidlory  with  great  lenity,  left  the  Spartans  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty.  But  hencefortli  that  city  funk  into  oblivion.  It 
at  laft  fell  under  the  power  of  tyrants,  firfl  of  Machanidas,  and 
after  him  of  Nabis. 

The  Achaean  league  continned  to  flourifh  by  the  prudent 
conduft  of  Aratus.  But  being  attacked  and  defeated  by  Scopas 
at  the  head  of  the  ^tolians,  a  fierce  people,  who  now  begnn  to 
diftinguifh  themfeives,  they  called  in  Philip  king  of  Macedon, 
at  that  time  a  young  man,  to  their  afliflance,  who  by  his  fuc- 
cefles  obtained  great  influence  in  Pelobonnefus*     He  was  at 
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fivft  t!ire£lcd  by  the  cotinfels  of  Aratus  ;  but  being  offended  2t 
the  freedom  of  his  reiponftrances  on  fome  parts  of  his  conduft, 
and  incited  by  the  wicked  fuggeftions  of  his  flatterers,  he  caufed 
him  to  be  poifoned,  while  praetor  the  fevent^enth  time,  toge- 
ther with  his  fon  ;  by  which  mcartg  he  afterwards  loft  the  afi* 
filtance  of  the  Achseaos  in  his  wars  with  the  Romans.  Aftef 
the  death  of  A  ratus,  the  Achxan  league  was  fupported  by 
PHILOPCEMEN,  called,  on  account  of  his  fingular  virtues, 
the  Infl  of  the'  Greeks,  He,  attempting  to  reduce  MeiTene  by 
furprife,  which  had  revolted  from  the  league,  was  taken  pn- 
foner,  and  put  to  death  by  poifon,  b.  C.  i  B3-  The  Achxans 
afterwards  revenged  this  outrage  with  great  fcverity. 

After  the  redudion  of  Macedonia,  the  Roman^y  laying  a- 
(ide  their  former  affeited  moderation,  treated  the  dates  of 
Greece  with  lefs  deference.  They  intcrpofed  their  authority 
in  all  difputes,  and  aflumed  the  fame  fuperiority  over  them  as 
if  they  were  already  conquered.  The  Achacans  having  made 
war  on  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
were  required  in  a  commanding  tone,  to  defifk  from  hoflilities. 
Provoked  at  this  haughtinefs,  and  Simulated  by  Diaus  and 
Critolausy  two  feditious  magidrates,  they  had  the  imprudence, 
by  infulting  the  Roman  deputies,  to  bring  on  themfelves  the 
whole  weight  of  the  Roman  power,  under  which  they  were 
Anally  cruilied,  and  together  with  tliem  the  whole  of  Greece. 

Athens,  however,  althpugh  fubdued,  continued  to  main** 
tain  the  molt  flattering  of  all  empires,  that  pf  genius  and  tafte. 
It  was  the  fchool  to  which  the  mod  illudrious  citizens  of  Rome 
repaired,  to  learn  the  arts  of  elegance  and  refinement.  The  dc- 
mocratical  government  was  dill  preferved,  and  the  people  permiti- 
ted  to  enjoy  almod  all  their  former  privileges.  In  the  war  againd 
Mithridates,  Athens  was  condrained  to  fide  with  that  monarch, 
by  Archelaus  his  general,  and  Aridion,  a  native  of  the  place. 
Sylla  having  taken  the  city  by  aflault,  gave  it  up  to  be  plunder- 
ed by  his  foldiers,  b.  C.  86.  The  tyrant  Aridion  and  many 
others  were  put  to  death.  The  Athenians,  however,  were  dill 
left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  democracy.  Upon  the  invafion 
of  the  northern  jiations,  Greece  was  over-run  by  Alaric  king  of 
the  Goths.  Athens  capitulated  \  and  by  paying  a  ranfom,  wa^ 
preferved,  A.  D.  396, 
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History  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE  in  thf  East^  or  ot 

THE  GREEK  EMPIRE. 

The  Eqftern  empire^  called  alfo  the  Greek  or  Conftantinopolitan 
empire^  Mras  faved  by  the  fettlement  of  the  barbarous  nations  in 
the  Weft,  where  they  feem  to  have  fpcnt  their  force.  Sacif* 
fied  with  their  acquifitionsy  or  divided  among  themfelveS)  they 
thought  no  more  of  new  conquefts.  The  great  policy  of  the 
Greek  emperors  was  to  foment  tl  eir  divifions. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Greek  empire  is  feldom  interefting.  It 
prefents  a  fad  piflure  of  diforder  and  weaknefs,  attended 
with  all  the  calamities  which  arife  from  luxury,  fuperftition, 
fiainaticifm  and  cruelty.  The  imperial  dignity  was  neither 
hereditary  nor  eleftive.  It  was  ufually  procured  by  guilt,  and 
often  led  to  an  untimely  deith.     The  emperors,   immerfed  in 

Sleafure,  and  taken  up  about  theological  controveHies,  or  the 
ifputes  of  the  circus,  paid  little  attention  to  the  affairs  of  go- 
vernment. 

Zeno,  who  fent  Theodoric  into  Italy,  againft  Odoacer,  is 
laid  to  have  been  buried  alive,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  by  the 
orders  of  the  emprefs  Ariadne,  A.  D.  491.  by  whofe  influence 
Anastasius,  one  of  the  loweil  officers  about  court,  fucceeded^ 
and  reigned  twenty-feven  years. 

Justin,  his  fucceffor,  was  the  fon  of  a  Thracian  (hepherd, 
and  could  neither  read  nor  write.     He  reigned  nine  years. 

Justinian,  527,  the  nephew  and  fucceffor  of  Juftin,  re- 
covered Africa  from  the  Vandals,  and  moft  of  Italy  from  the 
Goths,  by  means  of  his  general  Belifarius,  whofe  great  abili* 
ties  might  have  reftored  the  empire  ;  but  he  was  treated  with 
bafe  ingratitude  by  Juftinian.  Still  however  his  allegiance  con- 
tinued inviolable  *.  Narfes,  who  completed  the  conqueft  of  Italy, 
met  with  the  fame  return  from  the  fon  of  Juftinian  ;  but  he, 
in  revenge,  when  recalled  from  his  government,  is  faid  to  have 
invited  the  Lombards  to  take  poffeffion  of  that  country. 

Juftinian  reduced  the  Roman  laws  into  a  regular  form,  by 
the  affiftance  of  Tribpnian,  and  fome  other  lawyers.  This 
code  of  laws,  called  the  Corpus  Jurisy  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  which  were  publifhed  at  different  times,  the  Inflitutims^ 
Digefla  or  PandeEls^  and  Novella, 

Under  this  emperor  the  manufafturc  of  filk  was  firft  intro- 
duced into  Europe  from  Perfia  by  two  monks. 

*  The  circumftance  of  Belifarius  being  deprived  of  his  fight,  ind  forced  to 
beg  by  the  high  way,  (date  obolum  Bemsario),  is  thought  to  be  fabrica- 
te j.    Stf  Gikhn*t  Dtdint  •f  tbt  HmtM  Smfirt. 

Justin 
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Justin  11.  565,  unable  to  oppofe  the  Perfians  under  ChoC- 
roes,  chofe  Tibeeius,  a  man  of  merit,  and  at  iirft  only  a  foU 
dier  of  fortune,  as  his  aflbciate  in  the  "empire,  who  named 
Mauritius  as  hisfucccflbr.  He  was  dethroned^  and  cruelly 
murdered,  with  his  wife  and  five  fons,  by  Phoqas,  who  was 
originally  a  common  foldier,  and  raifed  to  the  empire  by  an 
army  of  rebels,  A.  D.  602.  This  odious  tyrant  acknowledged 
the  lupremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff*,  as  univerfal  bifhop,  and 
gave  up  to  Pope  Boniface  III.  the  famous  temple  called  Pan^ 
theon,  to  be  converted  into  a  charqh,  which  was  confecrated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  faints.  Phocas  was  ignominioufly  flaia 
by  his  fucceflbr  Heraclius,  formerly  prxfeft  of  Africa,  A.  D.6 1  o. 
Heraclius,  having  terminated  the  Perfian  war  wiSi  fuc- 
cefs,  and  recovered  the  crofs  of  our  Saviour,  funk  into  indo- 
lence ;  and,  regardlefs  of  the  (late,  devoted  his  chief  attention 
to  the  con  trover  fies  of  the  church. 

In  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  MAHOMET  began  to  publifh  Mt 
new  religion,  at  Mecca  in  Arabia,  his  native  city.  The  book 
which  contains  it  is  called  the  Koran  or  Alcoran^  which  Maho- 
met pretended  he  received,  chapter  by  chapter,  from  the  angel 
Gabriel.  It  was  at  firft  written  on  the  plate- bones  of  cameb 
by  his  amanuenfis  \  fo?  he  himfelf  could  neither  write  nor 
read.  He  is  faid  to  have  compofed  it  by  the  aififtance  of  a 
Jew,  and  of  one  Sergius  a  monk.  The  magiftrates  of  Mecca, 
convinced  of  his  impoiture,  and  fufpe£ting  he  had  a  defign  on 
the  government,  propofed  apprehending  him ;  but  he  having 
got  notice  of  their  intention,  fled  to  Medina,  A.  D.  622.  This 
forms  the  famous  xra  of  the  Mahometans,  called  the  Hegira^ 
or  flight,  from  which  they  compute  their  time  by  lunar  years. 
At  Medina  Maliomet.  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception, 
being  joined  by  a  number  of  profelytes,  whom  he  called  Mufftd* 
mansy  or  faithful,  and  made  all  of  them  foldiers.     He  foonac- 

Suired  (ufEcient  force  to  reduce  the  city  of  Mecca ;  and  in  a 
lort  time  after  became  mailer  of  all  Arabia,  chiefly  by  the  a^ 
ftonilhing  valour  of  his  general. Kaled.  Mahomet  died  A.  D. 
632.  His  fucceflbrs,  who  were  called  Caliphs j  extended  their 
cpnquefts  with  incredible  rapidity.  In  a  few  years,  they  over- 
ran Paleftine,  Syria,  Mefopotamia,  and  Perfia :  they  conquer- 
ed ^gypt,  and  all  Africa,  to  the  ftraits  of  Hercules. 

The  fucceflbrs  of  Mahomet  were  Abubeker,  who  reigned 

two  years,  Omar  twelve,  Ofman  ten,  Hali  three,  Mahias,  &c. 

The  Emperor  Heraclius  died  A-  D.  641,  and  was  fucceeded 

by  his  fon  COiNSTANTiNE  III.   who  reigned  but  four  months, 

being  poifoaed  by  tlie  ^ipprefs  Martina,  his  mother-in-law,  tp 

make 
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make  room  for  her  own  fon  Hbkacleonas;  but  fix  months 
after^    he  was  depofed,  his  nofe  cut  off,  his  mother's  tongue 
cut  out,  and  both  banifhed.     The  fenabe  elefted   Const  a  ns, 
the  fon  of  Conftantinei   to  the  empire.     He  having  gone  to 
Rome,  plundered  it  of  fome  of  its  mod  valuable  ornaments* 
In  the  reign  of  his  fon  Constantine  IV.  firnamed  Pogondtus 
from  his  early  beard,  the  Saracens,  under  Mahias,  laid  (lege 
to  Conftantinople  ;  but  fcveral  of  their  (hips  being  deftrojred  by 
a  lire-work,  called  Greek  fire j  from  its  being  invented  by  Calli- 
nicus,  a  Greek  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  which  water  could  not 
^xtinguifli,  they  were  obliged  to  raife  it  with  great  lofs,  A.  D. 
673.     In  the  reign  of  Lfo  the  Ifaurian,  they  befieged  it  again 
under  Zuliman  for  a  whole  year,  but  without  fuccefs,  and  with 
ftill  greater  lofs,  A.  D.  708.     This  Leo  was  called  Iconomit* 
ebusy  becaufe  he  ordered  all  the  images  in  Chriftian  churches  to 
be  pulled  down  as  a  reli£l  of  Paganifm,  which  gave  rife  to  the 
moft  dangerous  didurbances.     He  was  oppofed  in  that  matter 
by  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  and   Gregory  III. 
pope  of  Rome,  the  former  of  whom  was  banifhed  *,  and  the  lat* 
ter,  dreading  the  emperor's  refentment,  called  in  the  afGftance 
of  Charles  Martel,  king  of  France.     Thofe  who  favoured  the 
deftrudtion  of  images,  were  called  Icomclafls*     The  worftiip 
of  images  was  reftored  by  Irene,  who  having  poifoned  her 
hufband  Leo  IV.  reigned  for  fome  time  as  regent,  and  then  in 
junction   with  her  fon  Constantine    Porphyrogeriitus^    who 
wiftiing  to  reign  alone,    fhe  put  out  his  eyes,  a  punifhment 
common  at  that  time,  which  occafioned  his  deatli.  A.  D.  797. 
Charles  the  Great  is  faid  to  have  propoled  aflcing  Irene  in  mar-» 
riage ;  but  in  the  mean  time  (he  was  depofed,  and  (hut  up  in 
a  monaftcry,  by  Niceforus,  a   nobleman  of  Conftantinople, 
who   fucceeded  her,    802.       He  acknowledged   Charles   the 
Great  as  emperor  of  the  weft.     He  was  flain  in  a  battle  with 
the  Bulgarians,  who  continued  long  to  be  dangerous  enemies 
to  the  empire.     They  were  at  laft  fubdued,  together  with  the 
Abari  and  Ruffians,  firft  by  John  Zimisces,  A.  D.  971,  and 
afterwards  by  his  fucceflbr  Basilius. 

The  death  of  this  emperor,  which  happened  A.  D.  1025,  in 
the  50th  year  of  lus  reign,  was  followed  by  a  complication  of 
fuch  horrid  crimes,  perpetrated  by  the  influence  of  his  niece  Zoe, 
as  can  hardly  be  equalled  in  hiftory. 

About  the  year  1054  was  completed  the  famous  fchifm  or  fe- 
paration  of  the  Greeks  from  the  Latin  church,  which  had 
been  begun  by  Photius  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  under  Leo^ 
called  the  Philofofher^  858. 

His. 
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History  of  the  GREEK  EMPIRE,  and  of  the  TURKS* 


While  the  Greek  empire  exhibited  fuck  a  fccne  of  anarchy 
and  wretchednefs,  the  Turks,  or  Turcomans^  over-ran  a  great 
part  of  Afia.  This  people  arc  thought  to  be  ofScytliian  or 
Tartar  cxtraftion,  their  name  fignifying  Wanderers.  In  the 
year  844,  they  had  fettled  in  Armenia,  hence  called  Turcoma- 
nia.  About  the  year  1043,  ^  body  of  them  under  Tangrolo- 
pix,  being  employed  by  the  Sultan  of  Perfia  againft  the  Ca« 
liph  of  Bagdat,  gained  for  him  a  fignal  vi£loTy  ;  but  pretending 
to  be  difTatisfied  with  their  hire,  they  turned  their  arms  againft 
their  ally  •,  defeated  and  flew  him  in  battle.  Tangrolopix, 
embracing  the  Mahometan  religion,  became  Sultan  of  Perfia. 
He  next  reduced  Bagdat,  and  overturned  the  empire  of  the 
Caliphs }  dill  however  leaving  them  their  fpiritual  authority, 
as  fupreme  pontiffs  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  1055.  Ano^ 
ther  body  of  Turks  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Paleiline ;  and 
laid  the  Chriftian  pilgrims  who  vifited  the  fepolchre  of  our  Sa- 
viour under  fuch  heavy  contributions,  and  treated  them  in  o« 
ther  refpecls  fo  harfhly,  as  gave  rife  to  the  Crufades. 

Alexius  ComnenOs  was  emperor  of  Condantinople  when 
the  firft  crufade  was  undertaken.  He  died  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-eight  years,  A.  D.  11 18. 

JohnComnenus,  his  fon,  was  a  virtuous  prince,  a  rare  ap- 
pearance in  the  hiftory  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  therefore  cal- 
led Kalo'Joanties. 

Manuel,  the  fon  of  John,  is  faid  to  havt  betrayed  the  Cru- 
fadcrs,  under  Conrad,  emperor  of  Germany,  which  proved 
'  their  deftrudlion,  A.  D.  1148.  His  fon  AlbXius  was  mur- 
dered by  his  coufm  AndroJ^icus,  who  fucceeding  to  the  em- 
pire, ordered  a  general  mafTacre  of  the  Latins  at  Conftan- 
tinople.  He  himfelf  was  foon  after  torn  to  pieces  in  a  popular 
tumult,  1 190. 

Condantinople  was  di{lra£led  by  cruel  diflentions,  till  it  was 
taken  by  the  Crufaders  and  Venetians,  1 204.  The  Venetians, 
for  their  fervices,  got  the  Morea,  Candia,  and  feveral  other 
places. 

Baldwin  Earl  of  Flanders  was  made  emperor  j  but  the 
year  following  he  was  defeated  and  flain  by  the  Bulgarians* 
Four  Latin  emperors  reigned  fucceflively  after  Baldwin,  who 
being  mere  foldiers^  and  defpifmg  commerce^  did  great  hurt  to 

the 
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the  empire.  Conftantinople,  notwithftanding  all  its  mUfbr^ 
tunes,  ftill  continued.  1)y  its  trade  and  opulence,  to  be  one  of 
the  mofl  flourifhing  cities  in  the  world. 

Two  branches  of  the  family  of  the  Comneni  edablifhed  in- 
dependent governments,  the  one  at  Trebizond,  and  the  other 
at  Nice ;  and  gave  their  petty  ftates  the  name  of  empires* 

Michael  PALtoLOGus,  emperor  of  Nice,  retook  Conftan* 
tinople  from  the  Latins,  A.  D.  1261  \  but  Trebizond  remain^ 
cd  a  didin^i  (late. 

During  thcfe  revolutions  in  the  Greek  empire,  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks  and  Saracens  in  Afia  was  overturned  by  Genois* 
Kan,  chief  of  the  Mongol  or  Mogul  Tartars,  who  was  pcr«* 
haps  the  greateft  conqueror  that  ever  exifted  in  the  world.  He 
over-ran  RufTia,  Tartary,  a  great  part  of  China,  and  Indof* 
tan,  in  fliort  almoft  all  Ada.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
A..D*  i22(L 

A  number  of  Turks,  to  fcreen  themfelves  from  the  yoke  of 
Ae  Tartars,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Bithynia. 
OtIiman  or  Ottoman,  their  chief,  from  whom  the  Turks 
lake  the  name  of  Ottomans,  and  from  whom  their  Sultans  or 
Emperors  are  defcended,  by  his  courage  and  addrefs  made  con« 
fiderable  conquefts  in  A(ia  Minor  about  the  year  1 298. 

Orcan  his  fon,  took  Prufa,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
government,  1327*  He  firil  invaded  Europe,  and  took  Galli- 
polL 

Amuhath,  his  fon,  having  reduced  the  Thracian  Chcrfon- 
cfus,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  the  city  of  Adrianople,  obliged  by 
the  termor  of  his  arms,  John  Paleologus,  the  Greek  emperor, 
to  pay  him  a  tribute.  This  Sultan  firft  inflituted  the  Jani/faries^ 
or  new  foldiers,  a  body  of  troops  which  ever  (ince  has  been  fo 
lemarkable. 

Bajazet,  firnamed  Ilderim,  or  the  Thunderer,  was  ftill 
more  formidable  as  a  conqueror  than  his  father.  The  princes 
of  Europe  were  alarmed  at  his  progrefs.  SIgifmund  king  of 
Hungary,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  joined  by  the 
flower  of  the  French  nobility  and  other  auxiliaries,  marched  a- 
gainft  him.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Kicopolis,  in  which  the 
Chriftians,  after  difplaying  prodigies  of  valour,  were  complete- 
ly defeated  by  the  art  of  Bajazet,  who  drew  them  into  an  am- 
bufcadc.  A  great  many  were  made  prifoners,  moft  of  whom 
were  cruely  malTacred ;  an  aft  of  inhumanity  of  which  the 
Chriftians  had  formerly  fet  the  example.  Bajazet  next  laid 
fiege  to  Conftantinople*,  but  Manuel  Paleolocds,  the  fon 
of  John,  purchafed  a  peace  by  agreeing  to  pay  an  additional 

tribute. 
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tribute.  In  the  mean  time  Tamerlane,  a  native  of  S.imar- 
cand  in  Ufbeck  Tartary,  faicl  to  be  defcended  from  Zingis-kau 
by  his  mother,  having  fubdued  Perfia,  India,  and  Syria,  upon 
the  earned  application  of  thofe  princes,  both  Chriftian  and  Ma- 
homedan,  whom  Bajazet  had  made  his  enemies,  led  an  im- 
menfe  army  into  Afia  Minor.  Bajazet  met  him  near  Ancyra 
(Angoiiri)  in  Phrygia,  where,  after  one  of  the  moll  bloody 
battles  recorded  in  hiftory,  in  which  three  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand  men  are  faid  to  have  fallen  on  both  fides,  Bajazet 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  taken  prifoner,  A.  D.  1402.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Oriental  hidorians,  he  w,>s  generoufly  treated 
by  the  conqueror  \  inftead  of  being  confined  in  an  iron  cage, 
and  trampled  under  foot,  as  is  commonly  afferted.  » 

Tamerlane  having  turned  his  arms  ta  another  quarter,  the 
Turks  recovered  their  poiTeflions ;  but  were  for  fome  time  diftrac* 
ted  by  the  bloody  coniefts  which  arofe  among  Bajazet's  fons# 
Mahomet,  the  youngeft,  having  become  fole  fovereign,  fubdued 
Wallachia  and  Tranfylvania  ;  and  afterwards  reigned  in  peace 
till  his  death,  A.  D.  1422. 

Amu  RATH  11.  his  fon,  having  fubdued  Theflaly  and  Mace- 
donia, laid  fiege  to  Conftantinople  ;  but  was  obliged  to  quit  it, 
in  order  to  quell  the  revolt  of  his  brother  Muftapha ;  aftef 
which  he  made  war  on  Hungary,  and  laid  fiege  to  Belgrade* 
It  was  faved  by  John  Hununiades,  a  brave  man,  governor  of 
Tranivlvania,  who  defeated  AmUrath  in  feveral  engagements, 
•and  obliged  him  to  fue  for  peace ;  whereupon  he  rcfigncd  the 
fceptre  to  his  fon  Mahomet.  The  Chriftians,  by  violating  the 
treaty,  drew  him  from  his  retreat,  his  fon  being  yet  too  young 
to  command  the  army.  He  marched  againfl  the  enemy,  and 
defeated  them  at  Varna  in  Bulgaria,  where  Ladiflaus  king  of 
Poland,  and  Cardinal  Julian,  the  Pope's  legate  in  Germany, 
the  authors  of  the  war,  were  flain,  A.  D.  1444.  Amurath  a- 
gain  abdicated  the  empire ;  and  a  fecond  time  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  retirement,  by  the  exploits  of  George  Callriot,  fir- 
named  iScANDERBKG  ( Lord  Alexander )^  a  prince  of  Albania  ; 
who  having  been  educated  as  a  hoftage,  ^at  the  Ottoman  court, 
made  his  cfcapc  from  thence,  and  took  by  (Iratagem  Croia,  the 
capital  of  that  province.  Having  raifcd  his  countrymen,  he 
condudled  hU  affairs  with  fuch  extraordinary  valour  and  abili- 
ties, that  Amurath  could  never  overpower  him.  This  Sukaii 
died  A.  D.  145  i. 

Mahomut  II.  called  the  Great^  laid  fie!:Te  to  Conftantinople 
in  the  year  1453  \  and  having  made  himfelf  matfeK;  of  the  port, 
by  an  expedient  almoft  incredible,  by  tranfporting  part  of  his 
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fleet  over  land  for  the  fpace  of  two  leagues,  which  he  did  in 
one  night,  by  Aiding  the  veflels  on  a  wooden  platform  covered 
with  greafe,  he  took  the  city  by  aflault.  Constantine  Paled- 
LOGUs,  the  lad  Greek  emperor,  fell,  fighting  bravely,  on  the 
breach.  The  conqueft  of  Conftantinople  was  followed  by  the 
fubmiffion  of  all  the  countries  which  belonged  to  it.  Mahomet 
aflumed  the  title  of  Emperor.  He  foon  after  reduced  the  city 
of  Trebizond,  which  had  remained  a  diftinft  ftate  fince  the  ta- 
king of  Conftantinople  by  the  Latins,,  and  fubjefled  to  his 
power  all  the  petty  Mahometan  princes  in  that  part  of  Afia. 
After  the  death  of  Scanderbeg,  he  became  mafter  of  Albania, 
and  meditated  the  conqueft  of  Italy.  All  Europe  was  ftruck 
with  conftemation,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Arabians ;  but  this 
mighty  conqueror  died,  A.  D.  1481,  being  only  fifty-one  years 
old. 

The  Turks  continued  to  extend  their  conquefts  under  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  illuftrious  princes;  Bajazet  II.  who  died  15 12; 
Selim,  1520;  but  chiefly  under  Solyman  II.  firnamed  the 
Magnificent i  who  was  illuftrious  as  a  lawgiver,  and  died  A.  D . 
1566.  Some  additions  were  alfo  made  under  Selim  IL  Amu- 
rath  III.  and  Mahomet  III.  who  died  1595.  Since  that 
time  the  Turkifli  empire  has  been  on  the  decline. 


SPAIN. 


SPAIN  is  fituate  between  36  and  44®  north  lat.  ro  and  3* 
eaft  longf ;  about  700  miles  long,  and  500  miles  broad  ; 
lurrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  ex- 
cept where  it  is  feparated  from  France  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  is 
in  general  a  mountainous  country,  but  of  a  fertile  foil,  abound- 
ding  in  pafture,  and  famous  for  its  breed  of  fheep. 

Hifpania  was  called  by  the  poets  Ibena  and  Hefperioy  or 
Hefperia  Ultima,  It  was  little  known  by  the  Romans,  till  their 
wars  with  the  Carthaginians.  They  divided  it  into  two  pro- 
vinces, called  Hifpania  Citcrior  and  Uiferior,  or  the  two  Spains, 
governed  by  two  prsetors.  The  whole  country  was  fubdi- 
vided  into  a  certain  number  of  ccnvenius^  or  diftrifts,  in  each 
of  which  aflizes  were  held  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 
Auguftus  divided  it  into  three  parts,  TarraconcnfiSy  Baetica^ 
and  Ln/ttania, 

TARRACONENSIS  was  equal  in  extent  to  the  other  two^ 
comprehending  all  the  north  of  Spain  from  the  Pyrennees  ta 
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• 
flic  month  of  the  Durius.     Its  chief  cities  on  the  Mediterranean 
were,  Rhoda^  Rofes  ;  Emporia^  Amj^urias  ;  Barctnoy  Barcelona; 
TARRACO,  Taragona;  Saguntum  or  -t/x,  the  befieging  of 
which  by  Hannibal  gave  occafion  to  the  fecond  Punic  war ; 
Valent'ta ;  Sucro^  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name, 
now  Xucar;  Nova  Carthago,  Carthagena.     The  chief  people 
in  this  part  of  Spain  were  the  Celtiberu     North-eaft  from  Tar- 
raco  ftood  lierday  Lerida,  the  capital  of  the  lUrgeteSy  near  the 
SicMsy  the  Sege,  which  runs  into  the  Iberus  on  the  north, 
where  Csefar  reduced"  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the  lieutenants  of 
Pompey ;  Segovia^  near  the  fource  of  the  Tagusy  famous  for 
the  noble  remains  of  an  aquaedufk,  fuppofed  to  be  built  by 
Trajan.     On   the   Tagus,  Toietumy   Toledo;    NUMANTIA, 
near  the  fource  of  the  Durius ;  the  inhabitants  (Numantini)^ 
made  a  defperate  refiftance  againft  the  Romans,  and  with  a 
fmall  number  of  men  defeated  feveral  armies  fent  againft  them, 
Flor.  ii.  18.     The  city  was  at  laft  taken  by  Scipio  Africanus, 
the  younger,  who  deftroyed  Carthage,  Sallujl.  Jug.  8.5  Strab.  iii. 
162.    North  of  this  were  the  Vafdnesy  whofe  capital,  Calagur^ 
risy  underwent  a  horrid  famine  in  the  war  againft  Sertorius, 
Juvenal,  xv.  95.  the  Concani,  famous  for  their  favage  man- 
ners, and  drinking  the  blood  of  horfes,  Horat,  od.  iii.  4.  34- 
SiL  iii.  361.  and  the  Cantab riy  the  laft  nation  in  Spain  which 
was  fubdued  by  the'  Romans,  under  Auguftus.     From  them 
the  Bay  of  Bifcay  was  called  oceanus  Cantabricus.      At  the 
mouth  of  the  Durius  ftood  CalUy  on  a  rifing  ground,  now  O- 
portoy  or  Port  a  Port ;  whence  is  derived  the  name  of  Portu* 
galy  as  it  were  a  portu  Calle.     North  of  this  dwelt  the  CaUaciy 
along  the  Miniusy  Minho,  whence  the  country  is  now  called 
Gallicia ;  eaft  from  whom  dwelt  the  JftureSy  the  country  Aftu^ 
riay  chief   town  AJlurica  Augujiay   Aftorga,  where  was  held 
the  conventus  juridicusy  or  aflizes  of  the  jj tires. 

In  BCETICA  the  moft  remarkable  places  were,  CordOha, 
Cordova,  the  birth-place  of  the  two  Senecas,  and  of  Lucan  ; 
where  there  ftill  remains  a  noble  mofque,  built  by  Almanzer, 
about  fix  hundred  feet  long,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  broad, 
fupported  by  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  pillars  of  alabatter, 
jafper,  and  black  marble,  now  converted  into  a  cathedral. 
Ht/pallsy  Seville  ;  Itailcay  the  native  city  of  Trajan,  Adrian, 
and  the  poet  Silius  Italicus  ;  Cujluhy  the  birth-place  of  Imilcey 
the  wife  of  Hannibal,  Liv.  xxiv.  41.  called  Parnajfta  and  Caj^ 
ialiay  bscaufe  it  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Phocis,  SiL  iii.  47.  391  ;  all  which  towns  were  fituate  on  the 
Bxtisy  called  by  the^  Moors  Guadi-al-Kibcr,  or  the  great  river  ; 
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at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  ifland  GADES,  Cadiz,  peopled 
by  a  colony  from  Tyre,  Strab.  iii. /.  169.  &c.  now  the  great 
emporium  of  Spanifh  commerce.  On  tlie  (Iraits,  Carteiaf  call- 
ed alfo  Heraclcay  near  Mount  CalpCf  now  the  rock  of  Gibral- 
tar, belonging  to  Britain,  oppofite  to  Aby^a  on  the  African 
fide  ;  which  two  mountains  were  called  Columna  Hercu/ut  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.  North  of  this,  not  fiir  from  the  fea,  flood 
Mtmday  where  Csefar  fought  his  bft  battle,  againft  the  fons  of 
Pompey  and  Labienus ;  Alalncaf  Malaga.  The  chief  people 
in  this  divifion  were  the  TurdctanL 

In  LUSITANIA,  now  Portugal,  there  were  few  places  r^ 
markable.  On  the  Anasj  Augujla  Ementa^  Merida  ;  on  the 
north  fide  of  tlie  frith  of  the  Tagus,  Ollftppo^  LISBON,  &c. 
The  principal  dates  in  this  divifion  were  the  Lufttani  *  and 
Vettones, 

*  Th;  Lufianiy  and  fuch  at  poiTeiTcd  the  weft  and  northern  parts  of  Spain,  are 
laid  to  have  been  rude  and  favagc  in  their  manners.  Being;  without  commerce, 
they  made  no  ufe  of  money,  but  bartered  one  commodity  for  another,  or  for 
pieces  of  uncoined  filver.  The  men  wore  black  cloarhs,  a^  the  Spaniards  com- 
monly do  ftill,  and  the  women  coloured  cloaths.  They  had  very  little  wine  ; 
but  generally  ufcd  a  beverage  made  of  barley,  called  Zytuon.  Thofe  con- 
demned of  capital  crimes  were  thrown  from  fome  rock ;  parricides  were  carried 
beyond  the  confines  of  their  country,  and  ftoned  t<»  death.  The  fick  were  ex- 
pofcd,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  public  ways,  that  fuch  as  pafled 
might  give  their  advice,  StraL,\n.  155. 

The  firft  inhabitants  of  Spain,  as  of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain,  are  thought 
to  have  been  the  Cclta,  The  Pha-nlcian>  afterward;*  polTclTi  d  fcvcral  places  on 
the  feacoaft.  The  Carthaginians,  attra«5lcd  by  the  gold  and  filvcr  mines  with  which 
this  country  abound-^d,  Stroh.  iii.  150.  &c.  Dlodor.  v.  ;i,$.  &c.  conquered  the 
grcetell  pan  of  it,  chiefly  under  HantiUarj  firnamed  Barcas  or  Barca,  the  father 
of  Iiann'tbjl^  Fo!\b.  ii.  I,;  Dicdor.  xxv.  2.  They  werefoon  after  expelled  by  the 
Roman*,  \\Ii«i  retained  \\\f  donnnion  of  it  during  the  cxiftcnce  of  their  empire 
in  the  weft.  Spain  was  the  firft  province  which  the  Romans  poflrcfTed  on  the 
continent,  anii  the  Uft-  that  was  completely  fubdued.  The  Cantahrians  remain- 
ed unconqucrcd  ti;l  :hc  time  of  Auguflus,  to  whofc  vitSlori  )us  arms  they  were 
obliged  to  lubniit,  /.;\v.  xxviii.  12.  Tiberius  held  it  in  fubjcvfiion  by  three  Ic- 
gidn^^,  Tacit.  AnnoL'w.  ^.\  Strab.Vv.  \$(y.  The  inhabitants  of  hither  Spain, 
when  fnbdiied  by  Cato,  were  fo  affcded  at  beiLg  clifarmed,  that  many  of  them 
laid  violent  hands  t^n  themfclvcs,  lAv,  xxxiv.  17. 

Under  the  government  of  Rome  the  Spaniards  appear  to  have  greatly  culti- 
vated both  learning  and  commerce.  ^imlUian,  Seneca^  Martial^  SHii/j,  Z«- 
f.7»,  Poffiponlus  Melj,  and  othcr«,  were  natives  of  this  country.  Strabo  fpeaki 
of  their  exj»ortirg  large  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  the  lafl  of  an  excellent 
quality  ;  alio  wax,  honey,  pitch,  vermilion,  &c.  But  their  chief  commodity 
was  wool.  So  g:eat  attention  waf  paid  to  the  breed  of  iheep,  tha*.  a  ram  is  faid 
to  have  iolJ  for  a  talent,  i.  e.  near  L.  200  Sterling,  Stmb.  iii,  144.  There  is 
faid  to  have  been  more  gold  and  filver,  brafs  and  iron,  in  Spain,  than  in  any 
part  of  the  then  Lnovvn  worbl,  lb,  146.  whence  Siiius  calls  \t  auriferatena^ 
iii.  401.  and  Horace  nfes  the  nnjlrr  of  a  Spuntjb  ttasing  "^Oi^A  l^s  a  lynonymous 
t^rm  l.>r  a  perfon  of  great  riches,  od.  iii.  6.  7,1.  The  gold  and  filver  mines  of 
S,  ain  iailed  in  proeefs  of  time  ;  bi.t  what  is  fingular,  that  lof*  has  been  more 
Ulan  tuniptiiiated  to  the  peo])le  of  this  country  by  much  riwhcr  mines,  which 
J.^v  have  acquired  in  the  new  world. 
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The  chief  promontories  of  Spain  are,  Promontorium  Sa^ 
srum,  St  VINCENT,  where  the  land  projefts  in  the  form  of 
a  wedge,  hence  called  Cuneus ;  Prom,  Celticum,  Nerium,  or 
jlrtabrum,  CAPE  FINISTERRE. 

The  iflands  belonging  to  Spain  were,  the  Baleares^  Major 
and  Minor y  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  IberuSy  called  by  the 
Greeks  BalearUesy  now  MAJORCA  and  MINORCA.  They 
were  named  Balearesy  from  the  dexterity  of  the  inhabitants  at 
flinging  *.  Pityufa  Infula^  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Su- 
cre -,  Ebufusy  now  IVICA,  famous  for  breeding  cattle ;  and 
Ophiufay  fo  called  from  being  infefted  with  ferpents,  now  For' 
tnentera* 


Modern  Divifions  of  Spain. 


Divi/toiu,    I         Provlruet, 
C  Gallicia. 

Northern.  <  Afturia. 
C  Bifcay. 
C  Navarre. 

«  A  jArragon. 


Southern, 


Valentia. 
r  Murcia. 
J  Granada. 


I 


Andalufia. 


Middle,    i 


New  Cad 


ilc.    \ 


Old  Canilc. 

Leon. 

Eflremadura. 


{ 


Chief  Totviu. 
Compoftella,  Mondonedo,  Ferrol,  Corunna,  Vig«« 
Oviedo,  Santillana. 

Bilboa,  Thulofa,  St  Sebaftian,  Andero. 
Pampeluna,  Olita,  Tudela,  Sanguefa. 
SaragofTa,  Jacca,  Taracona,  Huefca. 
Barcelona,  Lerida,  Tortofa,  Tarragona,  Rofet. 
Valentia,  Villa  Hermofa,  Altca,  Alicant. 
Murcia,  Lorca,  Carthagena. 
Granada,  Malaga,  Alnieira,  Guadix. 
Seville,  Corduba,  Medina,  Sidonia,  Xerez,  Ca* 
diz,  St  Lucar,  Gibraltar. 

MADRID,  jw.^ijfn^  4°  cJEfcurial,  Toledo,  Al- 

manza. 
Burgos,  Valadolid,  Segovia,  Avila« 
Leon,  Aftorgo,  Salamanca,  Alva,  Cividad,  Ro« 

drigo. 
Mcrida,  Placentia,  Alcantara. 


Historical  Account  of  SPAIN. 

UPON  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Weft, 
Spain  was  firft  conquered  by  the  Vandals,  A.  D.  411. 
They  werq  expelled  by  the  Goths,  and  Vifigotbs,  or  Weft 
Goths,  who  held  it  till  the  year  712;  when  the  Saracens  or 
Moors,  by  the  invitation  of  two  exiled  princes,  as  it  is  faid, 
and  of  Oppas,  archbifliop  of  Seville,  their  uncle,  invaded  it  in 
the  reign  of  RODERICK,    whom  they  vanquifhed  in  battle 

•  The  boys  of  thcfe  iflands  are  faid  to  have  been  trained  to  this  art  by  their 
mother?,  who  uftd  to  fufpend  the  brcakfaft  of  their  fons  on  the  top  of  a  pole, 
and  to  let  them  remain  fatting  till  they  flruck  it  down  with  a  ftonc  from  a 
fling,  Diodor.  v.  18. 
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near  Xerez,  and  in-  eight  months  made  themfelves  maflers  of 
^  almoft  the  whole  country.  Under  Abderaman,  the  emir  or 
governor  of  Spain,  they  attempted  to  conquer  France  j  but 
*  were  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  near  Tours,  by  Charles  Mar» 
Ul^ .  in  which  Abderaman  was  flain,  and  according  to  the  ex- 
aggerated accounts  of  thofe  times,  upwards  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  men,  A.  D.  732. 

The  Saracens  brought  along  with  them  into  Spain,  that  tafte 
for  the  arts,  that  love  of  elegance  and  fplendor,  whidvbegan  to 
be  cultivated  by  their  brethren  in  the  eaft. 

Upon  a  revolution  in  the  califate  at  Damafcus,  750,  Prince 
Abderaman  or  ALMANZOR,  having  efcaped  from  the  maf- 
facre  of  his  family  into  Spain,  laid  the  foundations  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  in  that  country.  He  fixed  his  refidence  at 
Cordova,  where  the  arts  and  fciences  were  ftudied,  when  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  were  degraded  by  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity. But  his  death,  which  happened  788,  was  followed  by 
cruel  difcord  and  war  among  his  children. 

In  the  mean  time,  fuch  of  tlie  old  inhabitants  as  would 
not  fubmit  to  the  government  of  the  Moors,  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  mountains  of  Afturias  5  where,  under  PELAGIO,  a  hero 
of  the  blood  royal,  they  defended  themfelves  by  their  valour, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  gathered  ftrength.  ALPHONZO,  the 
fon-in-law  of  Pelagio,  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  wars  in 
which  the  Moors  were  engaged,  attacked  them  in  feveral  pla- 
ces with  fuccefs,  and  made  confiderable  conquefts.  The  con- 
teft  between  the  Chriftians  and  Moors  was  maintained  for  near 
eight  centuries,  during  which,  according  to  the  pompous  rela- 
tion of  the  Spanifh  hiftorians,  three  thoufand  feven  hundred 
battles  were  fought.  The  poflcflions  of  both  were  fplit  into  a 
number  of  independent  dates.  Almoft  every  great  town  of 
the  Moors  had  its  feparate  fovereign,  Toledo,  Valentia,  Se- 
ville, &c.  which  difunion  rendered  tliem  more  eafy  to  be  con- 
quered. 

The  chief  kingdoms  of  the  Chriftians  were  thofe  of  Leon  and 
Afturias,  Navarre,  Caftile,  Arragon,  and  Portugal,  which 
were  eftabliflied  at  different  times.  At  length  FERDINAND, 
King  of  Arragon,  having  united  all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  ex- 
cept Portugal,  by  his  marriage  with  ISABELLA,  Queen  of 
Caftile,  took  Granada,  the  laft  city  which  the  Moors  retained 
in  Spain,  1492,  and  expelled  them  from  the  kingdom,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  families  ;  on  which 
account  he  obtained  from  the  Pope  the  title  of  Catholic.  The 
cxpulfion  of  fo  many  induftrious  inhabitants,  moftly  artifts  and 

manufaflurers^ 
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inanufa£lurers,  proved veryhurtful  to  the  country ;  and  the  influx 
of  wealth  after  tfie  difcovery  of  the  new  world,  which  was  made 
much  about  this  time,  by  COLUMBUS,  added  to  that  calamity, 
by  rendering  the  Spaniards  extremely  indolent*  The  evil  was 
ft  ill  farther  aggravated,  by  the  introduftion  of  that  horrid  court, 
the  Inquifition,  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Moors  and  Jews^ 
Ifabella  died,  1504,  and  Ferdinand,  15 16. 

CHARLES  V.  of  Germany,  or  I.  of  Spain,  ofthehoufeof 
Auftria,  grandfon  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  by  their  daughter 
Joanna,  fucceeded,  by  inheritance,  to  the  greateit  dominions  that 
any  prince  in  Europe  had  pofieiTed  (ince  Charles  the  Great : 
Spain,  the  beft  part  of  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  fome  provinces 
in  Africa,  and  the  new  acquifitions  in  America ;  to  all  which 
was  afterwards  added,  the  dignity  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  to 
which  he  fucceeded  upon  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Maxw 
milian,  1519.  During  his  minority  Spain  was  governed  by 
Cardinal  XIMENES,  a  perfon  of  a  fingular  charafler,  but  of 
great  abilities,  who  crufhed  the  liberties  of  that  country,  by 
abolifhing  their  free  ailemblies  called  Cortes.  The  ambition  of 
Charles  involved  the  moil  part  of  Europe  in  difturbance  during 
his  long  reign*  At  laft,  being  finally  unfuccefsful,  he  refigned 
his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  fon  Philip,  at  BrufTels,  Oftober 
25.  1555  ;  and  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  get  him  elefted 
Emperor,  he  refigned  the  Imperial  crown  to  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand, King  of  Hungary,  Auguft  27.  1556,  after  which  he  re- 
tired to  a  monaftery  in  Spain,  near  Placentia,  in  Eftremadura, 
where  he  lived,  regardlefs  of  worldly  affairs,  till  his  death, 
1558,  aged  fifty-eight. 

PHILIP  II.  profecuted  the  fame  ambitious  views  that  his  fa- 
ther- had  done,  and  with  ftill  lefs  fuccefs.  His  tyranny  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  his  cruel  bigotry  in  the  caufe  of  Popery, 
occafioned  the  revolt  and  lofs  of  the  United  Pr6vinces. 

So  long  a  continuation  of  war  cxhaufted  Spain  ;  and  tlie  de- 
fendants of  Philip  proving  weak  princes,  this  kingdom  long 
continued  in  a  feeble  (late. 

The  Auftrian  line  failing  in  the  perfon  of  Charles  II.  who 
died  without  ifTue,  1 760,  a  long  and  bloody  war  was  carried 
on  between  the  powers  of  Europe  about  the  fucceflion.  It  was 
at  laft  determined  in  favour  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  grand- 
fon to  Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  17 1-3. 
The  prefent  king  of  Spain  Charles  III.  is  his  fon,  who  fuc- 
ceeded his  brother  Ferdinand,   1759. 

The  kings  of  Spain  are  inaugurated  by  the  delivery  of  a 
fword,  without  being  crowned.     Their  fignature  is,  I  the  Ki/tg, 
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without  mentioning  the  name.  Their  ufual  place  of  refidence 
is  the  Efcur'taU  fifteen  miles  from  Madrid,  the  largeft  palace  in 
Europe.  It  has  about  eleven  thoufand  windows.  It  was  built 
by  Philip  II-  and  dedicated  to  St  Laurence,  to  commemorate  a 
great  viftory  which  his  troops  gained  over  the  French,  at  St 
Quinton,  on  St  Laurence's  day,  1563  ;  and  becaufe  that  faint 
is  laid  to  have  fufFered  martyrdom  by  being  broiled  on  a  grid- 
iron, the  palace  was  built  in  that  form,  and  the  fame  figure 
obferved  in  its  principal  ornaments  ;  which  conceit  has  fpoiled 
its  appearance.  It  is  faid  to  have  coft  above  three  millions 
Sterling. 

The  King's  eldeft  fon  is  ftyled  Prince  of  Afturias ;  the 
younger  fons,  Infants ;  and  the  daughters,  Infantas, 

Although  the  king  of  Spain  be  an  abfolute  prince,  he  treats 
the  grandees  with  great  diftinftion.  They  have  the  privilege 
of  appearing  covered  in  his  prefence. 

TTie  Spaniards  are  grave  and  (lately  in  their  deportment,  but 
honourable,  generous,  and  humane.  They  are  very  zealous 
Catholics  ;  and  no  other  religion  is  tolerated.  The  Inquifition 
ufed  to  reign  here  in  all  its  terrors,  the  fentence  of  which  was 
called  jiuto  de  /*>,  or  The  Aft  of  Faith ;  but  of  late  it  has  been 
fomewhat  moderated.  There  are  eight  archbifliops,  and  forty 
bifhops.  The  Archbifliopof  Toledo  is  ftyled  Primfl/^£/*5^^j///, 
and  has  an  annual  revenue  of  above  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
Sterling.  There  are  in  Spain  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
forty  convents  and  nunneries^  containing  at  leaft  fifty  thoufand 
monks  and  nuns. 

Arts  and  fciences  are  not  much  cultivated  in  this  country, 
although  they  have  twenty-two  univcrfities. 


PORTUGAL. 

PORTUGAL  is  bounded  by  Spain  on  the  north  and  eaft, 
and  on  the  foutli  and  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ;  about  300 
miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth;  lying  between  37  &  42® 
north  lat.  and  7  &  10°  weft  long.  It  is  in  general  as  moun- 
tainous as  Spain,  and  thofc  mountains  are  ufually  barren  rocks. 
The  moft  remarkable  of  thefc  is  Cape  Roca,  or  the  Rock  of 
LiftDon,  at  the  nortli  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  twenty-two  miles 
weft  of  Liibon. 

Divi- 
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Di vifions  of  Portugal. 


Provinces, 

Entre  Minho-Douro. 
Tralos  Monies. 
Bcira. 


CliUJ  Tov/m4, 
Oporto,  Braga,  Viana. 

Miranda,  Braganza,  Villa-real,  Caflel  Rodrigo. 
Coimbra,  Lamega,  Guarda. 
EftremaLlu^a  I  Lisbon,  Lat.  38.  4%,  W,  Ion.  8  53.  Sc  Ubes,  Leira. 

Alentejo,  or  Entre-  7    ^  ,  ^  . 

Tayo-Guadiana.    J    ^^°'^*»  ^^^"'  "*^J*» 
Algarva.  I  Tavira,  Faro,  Lagos. 

Portugal  was  anciently  a  province  of  Spain,  and  under- 
went the  fame  revolutions  with  it.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal 
was  founded  by  HENRY  of  Burgundy,  who  married  one  of 
the  daughters  of  A  Iphonfo  king  of  Caftile,  by  whom  he  had 
been  created  Count  of  Portugal,  1088.  The  Portuguefe  had 
the  honour  of  leading  the  way  to  all  the  difcoveries  which  were 
made  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries.  DON  HENRY,  fon  of 
John  n.  by  his  genius  excited  a  thirft  for  navigation  among  his 
countrymen.  They  turned  their  attention  to  the  weftern  coafls 
of  Africa ;  and  in  1420  difcovered  the  ifland  of  Madeira, 
where  they  planted  fugar-cancs,  a  produftion  of  the  Indies, 
which  had  been  brought  by  the  Arabians  into  Sicily  and  the  ifle 
of  Cyprus  J  and  was  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  America. 
After  the  death  of  Henry,  1461,  the  Portugut-fc  ftill  pufhed  on 
their  enterprifes.  Li  the  year  1497,  EMANLTEIj  L  fent 
VASQUEZ  GAMA  to  the  Indies,  with  a  crew  only  of  160 
men,  including  foldicrs  as  well  as  feamen.  Gatiia  furmounted 
all  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  turned  the  fouthmoft  point  of  Af- 
rica, which  he  called  t/be  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  landed  in  feveral 
parts  of  India,  and  returned  to  Portugal  in  two  years.  His 
difcoveries  and  thofc  of  Columbus  have  entirely  changed  the 
face  of  Europe.  ALPHON.SO  ALBUQUERQUE,  whofuc- 
ceeded  De  Gama,  carried  the  fame  of  his  name  to  the  remo- 
teft  parts  of  the  call.  Sebaftian  king  of  Portugal  being  cut  off 
in  a  rafh  expedition  againft  the  Moors  in  Africa,  1479,  and 
leaving  no  children,  Philip  11.  king  of  Spain  annexed  Portu- 
gal to  his  own  dominions  by  force  of  arms.  This  put  a  flop 
to  all  the  further  difcoveries  of  the  Portu;;uefe  ;  and  the  Dutch 
afterwards  became  mailers  of  fome  of  their  mod  valuable  ac- 
quifitions.  Portugal  continued  fubjcdl  to  the  yoke  of  Spain 
till  the  year  1640,  when  the  DUKE  of  BRAGANZA,  whofe 
family  Philip  had  unjulUy  deprived  of  the  fucceflion  to  the 
crown,    by   a   welI-condu6led   confpiracy,   and.  Avithout   any 
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bloodflicd,  except  that  of  a  tyrannical  minifter,  Vascakcellos, 
and  his  fecretary,  Wr^s  placed  on  the  throne,  by  the  name  of 
John  IV.  The  prefent  Queen  of  Portugal  is  Isabella,  mar-i 
ried,  by  a  difpenfatic.n  from  the  Pope,  to  her  uncle  Don  Pedro. 

The  Portupuefe  retain  nothin;:  of  that  fpirit  of  cntcrprifc 
for  which  their  ancedors  were  di(lingui(hed.  They  are  reprc- 
fcnted  in  general  as  an  indolent,  fuperftitious  pecpic,  y/ithout 
tafte  for  fciencc  or  literature.  The  court  of  Inquifition,  which 
ufed  to  rage  here  with  the  fame  cruelty  as  in  Spain,  is  now 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  ecclefiaftics,  and  converted  into  a 
ftate-engine  of  defpotifm. 

LISBON  is  the  grcateft  port  in  Europe,  except  London  and 
Amfterdam.  It  is  fuppofed  to  contain  about  two  hundred 
thoufand  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1755,  Nov.  i.  this  city 
was  deflroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  was  followed  by  a 
dreadful  conflagration.  At  the  fame  time  alfo  St  Ubes,  not 
far  from  Lifbon^  was  overwhelmed  by  the  fame  calamity. 


BRITAIN. 

BRITANNIA,  called  alfo  uilbtony  from  the  white  rocks  on 
its  coaft,  extends  near  700  miles  in  lengtli,  and  300 
miles  in  its  greateft  breadth;  between  50  &  60^  north  lat. 
The  Romans  confidered  it  as  a  diil:in£l  world  by  itfelf,  Et  pe-^ 
niius  toto  divifos  orhe  Br'ttantios^  Virg.  eel.  i.  67.  fhey  divided 
it  into  two  parts,  Romana  and  Barbara^  of  different  extent  at 
different  times,  according  to  the  progrcfs  of  their  conquefts. 
Britannia  Romana  was  divided  into  Superior^  anfwcring  to 
Wales,  and  Inferior^  comprehending  the  reft  of  it :  likewife 
into  Britannia  primal  fecunda  ;  Valentia  ;  Maxima  Cafarienfis^ 
and  Flavia  Cafarienfis  $  but  the  limits  of  thefe  are  not  known. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Britain  are,  Tamefis^  Thames ;  5j- 
hrinoy  the  Severn  ;  Abus^  the  Humber,  compofed  of  the  Oufc, 
Trent,  and  other  branches ;  Vedra^  the  Were  or  Tees,  rather 
the  former ;  Tina^  the  Tyne,  Ituna^  the  Eden,  running  into 
the  ^Jluarittm  Itunay  the  Solway  frith ;  TtdaefiSy  or  *TuefiSy  the 
Tweed;  Bodotriay  or  Boderia^  the  Forth ;  Glotaf  the  Clyde; 
Ratify  the  Tay ;  Devana^  the  Dec,  &c. 

The  weft  part  of  the  ifland  is  in  general  mountainous.  The 
pnly  mountain,  however,  which  the  Romans  have  diftinguifh- 
pd  by  a  name,  is  Mons  Gramfwsy  the  Grampian  mountain, 
galled  alfo  Crofs-benrty  or  tlie  crofs  mountjiin,  which,  beginning 
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hear  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  not  far  from  Aberdeen,  runs  weft« 
Ward  to  Cowal  in  Argylefhire,  almoft  the  whole  Ijjeadth  of  the 
ifland. 

,  The  chief  dates  were,  Cantiiy  inhabiting  Kent ;  Trimbantes^ 
Middlefex  ;  Belga^  or  Regniy  Hampfhire,  Wiltftiire,  Somer- 
fetihire  5  Durotriges^  Dorfetfliire ;  Damnonily  Devonlhire  and 
Cornwall ;  Atrehatesy  Berkfhire  ;  Silures^  South  Wales  ;  Ordo'- 
vices.  North  Wales ;  Iceftiy  EiTex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  &c.; 
Brignntesy  Yorkfliire ;  and    feveral  others. 

Bntannia  Barbara,  called  alfo  Caledonia,  was  never  fubdued 
by  the  Romans,  who  did  not  penetrate  farther  than  the  monies 
:Cranipii.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Caledonians  and  Picls,  fo 
called,  becaufe  they  painted  their  bodies  \  which  praftice  in- 
deed was  common  to  all  the  Britons,  as  to  other  barbarous  na- 
tions. Scott,  the  Scots,  are  only  mentioned  by  later  \iTiters^ 
iiftcr  the  time  of  Theodofius ;  and  generally  fuppofed  to  havo 
come  from  Ireland  :  but  by  fome  they  are  reckoned  to  be  a  co- 
lony of  Saxons. 

The  fouth-eaft  part  of  Britain  is  thought  to  have  been  peo- 
pled from  Gaul.  Tacitus  imagines  the  Caledonians,  from  their 
fize  and  colour  of  their  hair,  to  have  been  of  German  extrac- 
tion. The  Silures,  or  Welfh^  for  fimilar  reafons,  are  be- 
lieved to  have  come  from  Spain. 

The  Britons  had  fcarcely  any  towns  of  note  when  invaded  by 
the  Romans.  The  termination  Chejler,  which  is  common  to  fo 
many  towns  in  England,  is  thought  co  be  derived  from  the  La- 
tin cajlra^  they  having  been  places  of  Roman  encampments* 
LONDINIUM,  London,  was  early  remarkable  for  the  great 
refort  of  merchants.  Camnlodunum,  Maiden,  or  according  to 
others,  Colchefter,  was  the  fir  ft  Ron^n  colony  in  Britain^-. 
The  port  moft  frequented  under  the  Emperors,  was,  Rittupia, 
Richborough,  in  Kent,  The  Port  us  Dubris^  or  -^r,  Dover,  was 
afterwards  more  famous :  and  Lentanis,  Lime,  near  which. 
Ccefar  is  fuppofed  to  have  firft  landed.  Other  remarkable  pla-«^ 
ces  were,  Durovernum,  Canterbury )  Durobrivis,  Rochefter  \ 
Ventd  BeJgnrum,  Winchefter ;  Durnium  or  Durnovaria^  Dor- 
chel'tcr  -,  Ifca,  Exeter  ;  Verulamium,  Verulam,  near  St  Alban's  5 
Aqua  Soils,  or  Call  da  ^  Bath  -,  CI  an  urn,  Gloucefter  ;  Deva, 
Chefter,  on  the  River  Dee,  where  the  ancient  walls  and  forti- 
fications ftill  remain ;  Litidum  Colonia,  Lincoln ;  EborScurh^ 
York  ;  Luguvalluniy  Carlifle  ;  Alata  cdftra,  fuppofed  to  be  E- 
dinburgh,  called  anciently  Edenodunum,  from  its  Celtic  appel- 
lation, Dune  Aidan^  the  eminence  or  citadel  of  Aidan,  its  pro- 
prietor J  Burg  is  Saxoil,  anfN^^ering  to  duHt  in  the  Celtic  :   Or 
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rather  according  to  others,  from  Edenj  a  Northumbrian  king, 
who  citheri)uilt  or  poflefled  it. 

The  chief  iflands  round  Britain  are,  Veclis^  Wight ;  Caf- 
Jiteridesy  fuppofed  to  be  the  Scilly  Iflands,  fo  called,  from  their 
producing  tin,  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  who  gave  this 
name  likewife  to  promontorium  Boierium,  Landfend,  and  Dam* 
notiium  or  Ocrinum^  the  Lizard  point,  as  alfo  to  a  part  of  Corn- 
wall ;  Mor.a^  Anglefey,  the  feat  of  the  Druids,  and  Monm  or 
Mojiadoy  Man  •,  Ebitday  or  -des  called  alfo  by  a  more  modem 
name  Hebrides ^  tlie  weftem  ifles  of  Scotland  \  OrcUdes^  the 
Orkneys,  oppofite  to  the  promontory  OrcaSy  Dungfbyhcad  :  to 
which  add  the  Shetland  iflands,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Ultima  Thde* 
of  the  ancients,  which  they  imagined  the  molt  remote  part  of 
the  earth  towards  the  north. 


Manners  and  CuJIoms  of  the  Ancient  Britons. 


"WHEN  the  Romans  invaded  Britain,  it  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  fmall  independent  Itates,  which  facilitated  the  con- 
queit  of  it.  Each  (late  was  governed  by  a  king  or  chief  ma- 
giftrate,  and  under  him  by  feveral  chieftains,  who  ruled  each 
his  own  tribe  with  a  kind  of  fubordinate  authority  *.  One 
of  the  chief  parts  of  the  regal  olBce  was  to  command  in 
war ;  w^hich  thefe  fovereigns  always  executed  in  perfon,  whe- 
ther they  were  kings  or  queens  •,  for  in  this  refpedt,  as  in  fucceed- 
ing  to  the  crown,  there  was  no  cii(lin(fJionof  fcxes,  ( neque  enim 
fexum  in  Impenis  difcernunty)  Tacit.  A^ric.  i6.  Thefe  kings 
were  frequently  at  war  with  one  another,  Ih,  But  Diodorus 
Siculus  fays  they  ufually  lived  in  peace,  v.  21. 

The  authority  of  the  kings  of  Britain  was  greatly  controuled 
•by  the  priefts,  called  DRIUDS,  f  Dmida-y)  who  were  not  on- 
ly the  miniflers  of  religion,  but  alfo  poflefled  the  right  of  ma- 
king law*;,  of  explaining  and  executing  them.  Their  power, 
and  confcquently  the  honour  paid  them,  was  incredibly  great. 

•  Thufi  Czfar  frenrions  four  kings  oT  the  Caniiiy  or  people  of  Kent,  v.  18. 
1.  12.  The  power  of  theft  kings  apj  rars  to  hnve  been  very  limited,  as  of  thofc 
in  <ifrni  ii.y,  r-.'/  //<• -c/-.  G.  7. ;  and  i.j  Gaul,  Cxfjr.  b.  G  v.  23.  f.  27.  Xi- 
philin,  h'v.  V  ^  .fTiir,  fays,  thc.cthe  CaleiJonic.r>and  M^tata,  in  the  time  of  Se- 
vcrus,  were  mu  ly  un.'uT  a  popiilar  gcvirnruciit,  ixwi  Ji.  But  other  author* 
rcprefent  the  difit  rcjjt  ftates  o\  Eritain  a^  govcrncu  by  kings,  Cafar,  h.  G.  iv.  & 
T.  pajfirn\  Tacit.  Agrlc^  li.  ;  SucU  CJ.  ai.  ;  DiodQr,  V.  21. ;  Mel^  iii.  d. ;  Strak. 
iv.  ioo. ;  Solin.  31. 

They 
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They  were  confidered  as  the  interpreters  of  the  Gods ;  they 
were  exempted  from  all  taxes  and  military  fervices  ;  and  their 
perfons  were  held  facred  and  inviolable  *. 

There  were  two  other  clafles  of  men  highly  refpefted  both  in 
Gaul  and  Britain,  the  one  called  Bards,  (BARDI,)  who  fang 
hiftorical  and  heroic  fongs  in  praife  of  brave  warriors ;  and  the 
other,  prophets,  (VATES,)  who  foretold  future  events,  from 
omens  and  the  entrails  of  viftims,  Diodor,  i3*  StraK  ibid,  for 
the  Druids  were  much  addifled  to  divination,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  41. 
and  to  gratify  that  propenfity  committed  afts  of  the  greateft 
cruelty  f ,  Diodor,  v.  31. 

The 

•  The  Druids  commonly  redded  in  thick  ^rorcs,  chiefly  of  oak ;  Lucan.  L453, 
whence  Pliny  derives  their  name,  (from  aSpv^^  ^uercutjy  xvi.  44. /I  95.  They 
were  objeAs  of  furh  veneration,  that  the  rage  of  hodile  arniies  about  to  engaj^ 
was  not  only  fufpendcd,  but  entirely  fuppreffed,  by  their  interpoiltion,  i?/W«r. 
V,  ^l. ;  Stra6.  iv.  197.  There  was  a  chief  Druid  chofen  by  the  fuffrages  of  the 
reft  ;  which  was  an  office  of  fo  great  dignity,  that  the  appointment  to  ic  wis 
fometimes  determined  by  arms.  The  chief  reGdencc  of  the  Archdruid  of  Gaul 
was  at  Dreuz,  in  Pais  Chartrain  {imjinibut  Camutum^  qu£  regie  totius  Gallic  medis 
bahebaturjt  whither  all  thofe  who  had  iawfuits  came  to  get  them  determined, 
Ciefar,  vi.  1 3.  The  Archdruid  of  Britain  redded,  as  it  is  thought,  in  the  ifland 
of  Aoglefey  (/«  A4«»a),  where  the  vtftigcs  of  his  palace,  and  of  the  houfes  of 
the  other  Druids,  who  attended  him,  are  faid  ftill  to  be  viUble.  Rovtlamia 
Mona  Anttqva^p.  83  •  &C. 

f  The  religious  principles  of  the  Druids  are  thought  to  have  been  (imilar  to 
thofe  of  the  Gymnofophifts  and  Br<ihmans  of  India,  the  Magi  of  Pcrfia,  and  the 
Chaldeans  of  Affyria,  and  therefore  to  huvc  been  derived  from  the  fame  origin. 
Cxfar  thinks  that  the  dndliine  of  the  Druids  was  transferred  from  Britain  into 
Gaul ;  and  therefore,  in  his  time,  fuch  Gauls  as  wi(hed  to  undcrftand  their  doc- 
trines more  accurately,  repaired  to  Britain  fur  inftrudion,  lb.  But  Phny  fuppofe* 
druidifm  to  have  crofTed  from  Britain  into  Gaul,  xxx.  I.  f.  4.  The  Druids, 
like  the  other  priefts  juft  now  mentioned,  kept  fome  uf  their  opinions  fecrct, 
and  taught  others  publicly.  Mil.  iii.  2.  The  education  uf  youth  was  one  of- 
the:r  moft  important  charges.  They  caught  their  fcholars  a  great  number  o£ 
verfcs  ;  and  fome  fpent  twenty  years  in  learning  them.  They  thought  it  un- 
lawful to  commit  their  tenets  to  writing ;  although  in  other  public  affairs,  and 
in  their  private  accounts,  thev  ufed  the  Greek  letters,  C<ef,  ib.  Whatever  opi- 
nions the  Druids  privately  entertained,  in  public  they  worfhipped  a  multiplicity 
of  deities,  Cxfar.  b.  G.  The  names  of  their  two  chief  divinities  were  Teutites  and 
H/fusy  to  whom  they  '/Tcred human  viitiras,  Lucaa.  i.  445. ;  La^ani,  defalf.  religw 
i.  21.  It  was  an  article  in  their  creed,  that  nothing  but  the  life  of  man  could  a- 
tone  for  the  life  ot  man.  On  folemn  occafions  they  reared  huge  images,  whofe 
members,  wrought  with  ofiers,  they  filled  with  living  men,  and,  as  Strabofays, 
with  other  animals,  Strab.  iv.  198.  then  fetting  fire  to  the  images,  they  burnt 
thefe  miferable  creatures,  as  an  offering  to  their  cruel  divinities.  Thieves,  and 
robbers,  and  other  malcfaAors,  were  preferred  for  this  purpofe ;  but  if  thele  were 
wanting,  innocent  perfons  were  taken,  Cafar^  ibid,  Diudorus  fays,  that  con- 
demned criminals  ufed  to  be  referved  ft)r  five  years,  and  on  a  certain  day  burnt 
all  together.  Captives  in  war  alfo  ufed  to  be  immolated  in  the  fame  manner 
V.  3a. 

The    Druids  performed  all  their  a<^  of  worlhip  in  the  open  air ;  for  they 
thought  it  derogated  from  the  greatncft  of  the  gods,  to  confine  them  within 

■walls. 
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The  Britains  were  much  more  united  with  refpeft  to  religi- 
ous than  political  matters.  The  conflunt  jcaloufy  and  fre- 
quent hoililiry  which  fubfifted  between  the  different  dates  was 
▼ery  unfavourable  to  external  defence.  To  this  want  of  u- 
nion  Tacitus  afcribes  their  fubje£tion  to  the  Romans,  Agr'tc. 
12.  who,  according  to  their  ufual  art,  firft  formed  alliances 
with  fome  of  the  ftates,  and  employed  their  aflillance  to  crulh 
the  reft^-V^.  14.;  AnnaU  xii.  31.  &  32.  then  quarrelling  with 
their  allies,  tliey  reduced  them  alfo  :  which  was  fooner  or  la- 
ter tlie  fate  of  ail  the  allies  of  Rome  *. 

When 

walls,  or  to  rcfcmble  them  to  anv  human  form,  TacU.  Mir.  G.  9.  Several  cir- 
cles of  ftone*  arc  to  be  fcen  in  diflfcrcnt  parts  of  Britain  and  the  wcftcrn  iflands^ 
tvhichftillgo  by  the  name  of  1>rutJ  templtt  ;  of  which  thofe  at  Sunehence^  about 
fix  miles  from  Salilbury  in  Wilifhir**,  and  at  Stennety  a  fniall  lake  near  Stroa- 
nefs  in  Pomona,  one  o!  the  Orkney  iflands,  are  the  moil  remarkable. 

The  mod  facrcd  fnlemnitics  ot  the  Druids  were  ufually  held  on  the  fiiuh  day 
of  the  moon,  which  was  alway*-  the  firft  day  o»  tiicir  mouths,  Ptin.  xvi.jSft.     To 
be  excluded  from  thcfe  lacreo  ritts,   ffacr\fuiis  interdict  J   wa^  eftccmcd  the  moft' 
f^rievous  punilhment,  which  the  Druid<)  inflidlcd  on  fuch  as  they  judj^ed  proper. 
Thofe  agdinft  whom  this  fentcnce  of  excommunication  wa«  pnno.inccd,   were 
confidercd  as  impious  and  wicked,  and  avoided  by  every  one  as  it  infcded  with  a 
coQtagioui  difcafc.     They  were  dt  nied  the  proteilion  of  law,  and  rendered  in- 
capable of  any  honour  or  truft,  Cafar,  it.     The  Druids  enforced  their  authority 
by  holding  forth  to  their  votaries  the  rewards  and  puniihments  of  a  future  ftate; 
and  thus  infpired  them  with  a  contempt  of  danger  and  of  death.  Mela,  iii.  s. 
Caifar  and   Diodorus  fay,  that  the  Druids  taught  the  Pythagorean  dud^rine  of 
llie  iranfmipration  of  fouls  into  other  bodies,  ll.    But  l.ucan  and   Mirccliinui 
reprefent  them,  as  teaching  that  the  foul  after  death  afcendcd  into  an  higher  orb, 
where  it  enjoyed   a    more  perfe(5l   happincfs.      Thus  Lucan,  i.  455.     Umhr* 
tUM  tacilas  Erebi  f.des^   Dit'Jque  prcfunJi  Pallida   re^na   petunt\    rtoit    idem  fpirit^s 
Srfuj    Orbe    alio  :'~-Certe  populity    quot    defpicit   Attins^    Felices   crrote  fuo    quoi   iUe 
iimoram  AfaxihTjs^  laud  utget  leti  iretut,- — iude   ruendi  in  ferr\m  nuns   prona    virit, 
Bcc.     So   MarceiliiJU*,  xv.  9. — The   Druids  alfo   taught    their   difciples   m.any 
other  things,  abcut  altrolcgy,  aftronomy,  geography,  phydology,  and  theology, 
Cajar.  ib. 

The  great   power   t>f   the  Druids  brought  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the 

Romans,  viho  in  othtr  inftanccs  were  ftidom  intolerant.     'I'he  pretext  for  this 

was   the  cruelty   corvmitlcd  by  the   DiuiJs  in  their  fa cr^:d  rites ;  but  the  tru€ 

reafon  was  their   influence   over   the  people.     The  authority  ol  the  Diuids  in 

Gaul  was  by  various  means  fo  much  reduced  in  the   time  of  Claudius,  that 

that  emperor  is  r?id  to  have  dcftroyed  them  altogether,  abour.  A.  D.  45.  5W#/. 

C/.  25.  and  in  Britain;   Suetoniu?  Paulinus,  the  governor  of    that   country 

onder  Nero,  havinvr  taken  the  ifland  An^lcfc\,  not  only  cut  do^vji   the  facrcd 

jrrovcs  of  the  L'ruids  in  that  place,  and  overturned  their  altars,  but  alfo  burnt 

many  of  the  Druid?  themfclves  in  thofe  firts  which  they  had  kfudled  lor  facri- 

ficing  the  Ron.an  captives,  if  the  Britons  had  gained  the  vidory.  Tacit,  Annol, 

liv.  30.     So  manv  of  the  Druids  were  dcftroyed  on  this  occafion,   and  in  the 

fuhfcqiient  revolt  under  Queen  Boudicea  or  Boadicea,  that  thev  never  aftci  wards 

made   any   figure.     I'heir  fuperftition  however  continued,  and  prevailed  eveo 

long  after  the  imro-iutflion  of  GI»riftianity. 

•  Alrhouph  the  Roman?,  by  difarming  the  Britons,  reduced  them  to  a  very 
dcfencclcfs  ftate,  as  appeared  when  (he  Roman  legions  were  withdrawn,  yet 
they  greatly  impiovcd  the  country  by  the  introduction  of  arn  and  civilization. 
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When  the  Romans  firft  inyaded  Britain,  there  was  hardly 
in  the  ifland  any  thing  anfvvering  to  our  ideas  of  a  city  or 
town  *.  Tlie  dwellings  of  the  Britons  were  fcattered  over  the 
country,  like  thofe  of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  generally  (i-^ 
tuated  on  the  brink  of  feme  rivulet,  for  the  fake  of  water,  and  on 
the  fkirt  of  feme  wood  or  fore  ft,  for  the  convenience  of  hunting, 
and  pafture  for  their  cattle.  Tacit,  mor,  G.  16.  For,  when 
invaded  by  the  Romans,  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
parts  of  Britain  lived  on  milk  and  flefh,  without  corn ;  and 
had  no  clothing  but  (kins  f. 

The 

To  f<fcurc  their  conquefts,  and  to  accaftom  the  vanqnifhed  to  the  Roman  man- 
ners ihey  planted  colonies  in  different  parts,  as  at  Tori,  Lincoln^  and  Cbefttr: 
The  firft  colony  planted  in  Britain  wa^  at  CAMELODUSUMy  Tacit.  AnnaL 
xii.  31.  which  Camden  and  llorfely  think  wac  the  fame  with  MilJm  in  EiTez  : 
fomc  fuppofc  it  to  have  been  at  CoUbiJIt-r,  Other  places  they  made  municipia^ 
that  is,  they  granted  to  the  inhabitants  the  privilcjres  of  Roman  citizens;  as  to 
London,  and  V  ruhm  near  St  Alban's,  which  in  confeqiicncc  of  this  advantage 
fuddenly  increafed  in  opulence  and  population ;  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  the 
great  revolt  under  Boadicca,  in  thelc  two  towtis  alone  no  fewer  than  fcvcnty 
thoufand  were  (Iain  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the^omacs,  Tacit,  Annml, 
xiv.  33.  So  great  progrefs  did  the  Britons  mikc  in  agriculture  and  the  other 
arts  under  the  Romans,  that  they,  did  not  recover  the  cffcdl*  of  the  devaftatlon 
which  fuccceded  the  departure  of  the  Romans  for  feveral  hundred  years. 

•  The  Britons  called  by  that  name  a  thick  wood  fortified  by  a  rampart  and 
ditch  to  fecure  them  againft  the  incurdons  of  an  enemy.  Caf.  h.  G.  v.  17./  21. 
JHaving  cut  down  the  trees,  they  formed  a  circle,  where  they  built  ci'ttages  for 
thctnfclvc«,  and  hovels  for  their  cattlr,  Strah.  iv.  400.  Xhe  houfes  of  the 
Britons,  like  thofe  of  the  ancient  Germans,  confided  only  of  a  few  (lakes  driven 
into  the  ground,  interwoven  with  wattles,  and  covered  over  with  the  bought 
of  trees.  Tact.demor,  G.  46.  According  to  Diodorus,  they  were  conftrudlcd 
of  wood,  and  covered  witli  ftraw,  v.  21.  as  it  is  thought,  in  a  circuhr  form, 
with  high  ta;>cring  roofs,  and  an  opening  at  top,  as  thofe  of  the  Gauls,  Strab. 
iv.  197.  tierce  ihr  firft  ftone-edificcs,  ol  which  there  are  ftiil  fomc  remains  in 
the  weftcrn  illcs,  were  built  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  have  a  large  aperture 
at  the  top.  Tiic  inhabitants  of  Cantium  had  learned  from  rhe  GauU  to  build 
houfes  fomewUar  more  fubftantial  and  convenient.  C^/.  b.  G.  v.  10./.  12. 

f  Tacitus  reprcfent<i  the  foil  of  Britain  as  fertile  in'  grain,  and  all  kind  of 
fruits,  except  the  olive  and  vine,  and  fuch  fruits,  ai  require  a  warmer  fun. 
Vegetation,  he  obierves,  is  quick  in  fliootlng  up,  but  flow  in  coming  to  maty- 
rity  ;  both  owing  to  the  great  moifture  of  the  ground  and  of  the  atAiofphete. 
Agric.  II. 

All  the  Britons  painted  their  bodies  with  woad,  (vitrum  Sf\  glaf.um^)  which 
gave  them  a  bluHh  appearance,  and  a  more  dreadful  afpevS:  in  battle. — They 
wore  their  hair  long,  and  ftiaved  all  rhe  other  parts  of  their  body,  except  their 
head  and  upper  lip.  There  was  a  community  of  wives,  efpecially  among  bro- 
thers, and  other  ntar  relations.  The  children  were  fuppofed  to  brlong  to  thofe 
by  whom  each  had  been  married  when  a  virgin.  Dio  Cafiius  fays  their 
children  alfo  were  brought  up  in  common >  Ixii.  6.  Ixxvi.  I2.  &  16.— They  ufed 
cither  brafs  or  iron  rings,  adjufted  to  a  certain  weight,  for  money.  Caefar  men- 
tions neither  gold  nor  filver  in  Britain,  B,  G.  v.  lo./  12.  and  Cicero  fays  he  had 
been  informed,  probably  by  his  brother  Quintus,  that  there  was  none  in  it, 
tf.  ^c^m^  vii,  7. ;  ^//.  iv.  16.     3ut  Strabo  fayt  it  produced  both,  iv.  199.    ?o 

Tacitm 
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The  principal  ftrength  of  the  Brltifh  forces  confifted  ia  in- 
fantry \  although  they  alfo  had  a  numerous  cavalry ;  and  fome 
nations  likewife  fought  from  chariots  (currus^  ejfeda  v.  covini  ,- 
unde  ESSED^Bii  W  covinarii,  ^)Ocabantur^  qui  inde  pugnahant^) 
armed  with  fcythes,  Mela.  iii.  6.  which  they  managed  with 
great  dexterity.  The  chieftains  managed  the  reins,  while 
Sieir  dependents  fought  from  the  chariot  *,  Tacit.  Agric.  1 2. 
Diodor.  V.  21. 

The 

Taettos,  Agric.  12.  Suetonius  imputes  Czfar's  invafion  of  Britain  to  hit  hope 
of  obtaining;  pearl?,  (margarita  v.  unionesj  57.  which  Pliny  infonns  us  were 
found  on  different  parts  of  the  coaft,  iz.  35.  but,  as  Tacitus  obferves,  of  a  dark 
and  livid  colour,  Agric.  I  a.  There  was  plenty  of  timber  qf  all  kinds,  except 
the  beech  and  fir.  Moft  of  the  country  indeed  was  covered  with  wood.— It  was 
reckoned  unlawful  to  tafte  of  hare,  fowl,  fgalUnaJ  or  goofe ;  although  they  bred 
thefe  animals  fur  the  fake  of  fancy  and  pleafure.  Dio  Caffius  relates,  what  is 
hardly  credible,  that  they  in  like  manner  abftained  from  fifh,  IzxvL  la.  The 
climate  of  Britain  is  faid  to  have  been  mure  temperate  than  that  of  Gaul. 
Ca/ar.  ih. 

The  Britons  were  remarkable  for  their  fize,  accordin{r  to  Strabo,  (who  men- 
tions hin  having  feen  them,  iv.  loo.)  exceeding  the  talleft  perfous  at  Rome  by 
half  a  foot ;  but  ilU  fet  on  their  limbs,  and  clumfy  in  their  make.  They  had 
hlue  or  azure>coloured  eyes,  (CutruU  lumimay)  and  yelluW  hair,  Ih,  as  the  Ger* 
mans,  Juvenal:  xWu  164.  but  lefs  yellow  {irav^  Ua^^orptxjn)  than  the  Gaab. 
Strab.  i6.  The  Caledonians  had  ruddy  hair,  which,  with  their  large  limbs, 
Tacitus  obferves,  indicated  a  German  origin.  The  fwarthy  or  olive-coloured 
complexion  and  curled  hair  of  the  Siluret,  together  with  the  fituation  of  their 
country,  oppufite  to  Spain,  ^ndcred  it  probable  that  they  were  fprung  from 
a  colony  of  Iberians. — Similarity  of  cudoms,  temper,  and  language  fiiewcd  that 
the  parts  of  Brit;)in  next  to  Gaul  were  peopled  from  thence.  Tacit.  Agr'u.  11. 
The  remarkable  figure  of  the  Britons,  as  well  as  their  being  a  newly  conquered 
enemy,  fccms  to  have  induced  the  Romans  to  exhibit  them  in  the  fcenery  00 
the  ft  age ;  Virg.  G.  iii  25.  being  repreftnied  on  the  purple  curtains,  (intexti^ 
interwoven  in  the  cloth,)  which  on  ihe  Roman  theatre,  contrary  to  our  cnfiom, 
nfed  to  be  railed  ftoUiJ  from  the  flooring  to  the  top;  where  the  figures  appear- 
ed to  rife  gradually  with  the  curtain,  as  it  is  beautifully  defcribed  by  Orid, 
JMet,  iii.  III.  >vhence  the  Britons  themfclves  are  faid  to  raife  thefe  curtains, 
Virg.  ib.  Poflibly  fome  captives  or  flaves  of  that  nation  were  alfo  employed  for 
this  purpofc  ;  for  rhc  words  of  Virgil,  in  the  opinion  of  Scrvius,  convey  both 
thefe  fenfcs.  Scrvius  however  is  miftakcn  in  afcribing  to  Auguftus  the  con- 
^efl  of  Britain. 

•  Cailar,  in  dcfcribinjr  the  Britifli  mocle  of  fighting  from  chariots,  B.  G,  iv. 
^9'  f'  ZZ'  appears  to  dlficr  fomcwhat  from  Tacitus.  The  ancient  Brituns,  ex- 
cept the  Druid>,  were  all  trained  to  arms,  and  even  their  youthful  diverfions 
were  ufually  of  a  martial  kind.  Sulinus  informs  us,  c.  12.  that  when  a  woman 
in  Britain  brought  iorth  a  male  child,  (lie  laid  its  firtl  food  upon  the  hufband*s 
fword,  and  with  the  pcint  gently  put  it  within  the  infar.t*8  mouth,  praying  to 
J^er  country  deiiie?,  that  his  death  might  in  like  manner  be  in  the  midftofarms. 
Uut  this  n:uft  be  under  it  ood  of  the  dirk  or  dag:ger,  Dio.  Ixxvi.  12.  for  the  Bri- 
tons, at  lead  the  Caledonianf,  ufed  a  broad-fword  without  a  point,  Tacit.  Agric, 
36.;  Veget.'u  \2.  Bcfides  the  fword  and  dirk,  they  had  alfo  a  fpcar,  with 
which  they  fometinics  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  fomctinies  u/ed  it  as  a  mi(Ble 
weapon,  with  a  thong  fixed  to  it  for  recovering  it  again  ;  and  at  the  butt  enJ 
^  ro\md  ball  of  brafs,  filled  with  pieces  of  metal,  to  make  a  ooifc  when  they  en- 
gaged 
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The  cruel  policy  oF  the  Romans  in  dif:^rming  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  conquered  provinces,  produced  a  wonderful  change 
of  charaifler  in  the  Britons ;   which  the  artful  condu£t  of  Agn- 
cola  contributed  greatly  to  accelerate.      After  building  cailles 
and  forts  in  proper  places  through  the  diftrifts  which  had  fub- 
mitted,  he  ufcd  every  poflible  method  to  habituate  the  natives 
to  the  arts  of  peace,    by  exhorting  them  in  private,  and  aiding 
them  in  public,  to  build  temples,  courts  of  juftice,  and  com- 
modious dwelling  houfes.     The  children  of  the   chief  men  he 
caufed  to  be  inflrudled  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  is  faid  to  have 
preferred  the  genius  of  the  Britons  to  the  learning  of  the  Galls. 
Thus  thofe  who  lately  difdained  the  Roman  language,  grew 
fond  of  its  beauties*,    Tacit.  Jgric,  :ii.     The  Roman  habit 
began  to  be  refpefted,  and  tbe  t^ga  became  fafliionable.     By 
degrees  they  acquired  a  tafte  for  thofe  refinements  which  ftimu- 
late  to   vice,  fdelinimenta  vitiorum,J  porticos,  baths,  and  ele- 
gant entertainments  ;    and  what  conftituted  part  of  their  flave- 
ry  was,  through  inexperience,  termed  by  them  humanity  or  po- 
litenefs,  Tacit,  ib,     llius  the  Britons,  after  being  fubjeQed  to 
the  Roman  yoke,  although  greatly  increafed  in  numbers,  and 
improved  in  point  of  donleftic  enjoyment,  funk  in  a  (hort  time 
from  being  one  of  the  braveil  of  nations  into  feeblenefs  and 

^^ed  with  cavalry,  fHo.  it.  Isf  Hfroiiiam.  iii.  14.  &  46.  Some  inflcail  of  fpears 
were  armed  with  bows  an<l  arrows.  They  haii  no  •^erenlivc  armour  but  fmail 
light  (hields  or  targets,  [In eves  c:tra^)  made  of  ofiera  or  boards  covered  over 
with  leather,  ib.  bf  Tacit.  Agr'ic.  36. 

The  troopH  of  the  ancient  Briu>n«  were  not  divided  into  di(Vtn<^  corp"*,  con- 
filling  each  of  a  certain  number  of  men,  ^nd  commanded  by  officers  of  different 
ranks,  like  the  Roman  legiotis  or  our  raoiiern  regiments;  but  the  warrior*  of 
each  clan  or  gens  formed  a  icfJdrate  hand,  commanded  by  it»  own  chieftain, 
{ovj.  GE!iTi»,)  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  ,^4.  The  fevcral  clans  of  one  ftate  were  C(jm- 
inanded  by  the  fovcrei^^n  {priiutps  vel  rex)  of  that  Aaie.  When  fcvcral  dates 
formed  a  confederacy,  they  cliofc  by  common  confent  a  gciKralillimo  of  the 
combined  army.  Such  were  Cj£ivtlUumu$ y  or  (^a^Uliafutt^  agaiiiil  Caefar,  Co./. 
h.  G.y.^./.  tl.  OrruAu^Mi  a^aniil  Oftoriq-,  Tutii.  jinm.  xu.  33.  BoaJtcea  againft 
Suetonius  /A.  xiv.  31.  and  Galgacus  agaiuft  A^ricol.i,  lJ.Agrii.ic),  B-'forc 
battle  the  general  ultd  to  harangue  his  troops;  after  which  they  commonly  ex.- 
prefled  their  alacrity  by  fongf,  yells,  and  l<nid  fhouts,  Ih.  33.  Then  they  rufli- 
cd  forward  to  the  attack  with  great  fury,  Tiicit.  Agrp:.  16.  fingingthe  xrar  fong, 
as  the  German:!,  /«/.  r/e  mar.  G.  2.  But  the  impetuous  courage  of  the  Britons, 
could  not  withftajid  the  fuperior  arms  and  dii-iplinc  of  the  Romans.  They 
were  all  therefore,  after  a  long  and  obftinatc  contcft,  obliged  to  yield,  one  ftate 
after  another,  except  the  Caledonians,  who  likewifc,  notwithllanding  their 
ferocity,  muft  finally  have  been  fubducd,  had  not  the  death  of  Scvcrus  fortu- 
nately prcferved  to  them  their  indeptndc^nce. 

•  Hence  Juvenal  fays,  Nujic  totut  Grjjas^  m»Jlrafjue  bubet  orils  Atbenar, 
(i.  e.  literature,  C/V.  Or«f.  i.  4.;  fJacc.l6.)  CM.'a  cauftJias  dacu'.t  fuaenda  Bri' 
t^mtm  i  De  cQiulM$€ndQ  lofuitur  jam  rbttort  ThuU^  XV.  112. 

3  R  effeminacy ; 
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effeminaqr »  fo  that  when  the  Romans  left  tliem,  they  were  in 
n  manner  quite  defencelefsi  and  thus  became  an  eafy  prey  to 
the  firft  invaders* 


Modem  Divifions  of  England, 


ENGLAND  is  divided  into  the  kingdom  of  England,  and 
principalitv  of  Wales.  England  comprehends  fix  cir- 
cuitSi  beGdes  Middlefex  and  Chediire,  which  belong  to  no  cir- 
cuit \  the  former  being  the  feat  of  the  fupreme  courts  of  jufticci 
and  the  latter  what  is  called  a  amntj-paiatine^  privileged  with 
having  its  own  judges. 


Cirtmis, 


I.  Home  Cir- 
rait. 


i 


I.  EfTex, 
1.  Hertford, 

|.  Kent, 

4.  Sony, 

5.  Suflex, 


a.  Noffolk  Cir- 
out. 


fi.  Backii,  or  Bock 
inghamOurc, 

2.  Bedford, 
^3.  Huntin^on, 

4.  Cambridge, 

5.  Suffolk, 

6.  Norfolk, 
I.    OzoD,    or  Ox 

fordlhire, 
1.  Berklhire, 

3.  Gloucefter, 
3    Oxford  Cir»^4.  Worceftcr, 

5.  Moomouth, 

6.  Hereford, 

7.  Shroplhire, 

8.  Stafford, 
I.  Warwick, 

1.  Leiceiler, 

3.  Derby, 

4.  Nottingham, 

5.  Lincoln, 

6.  Rutland, 

7.  NorthimiptoD, 


^mt. 


4.  Midland 
Circuit. 


Chief  T0 
Chelauford,  Colchefter,  Harwic|u 
Hertford,  Sc  Alban%,  Royflon. 
r  Maidfton,  Oanterbury,  Chatham,  RocheT- 
<  ter,Greenwich,Woolwich,Doirer,Dcal, 
C  Hythe,  Deptford,  Romoej,  Sandwich, 
f  Southward,  Kingfton,  Guildford,  Croy* 
X     don,  Epfom,  Richmond. 

{Chiche^er,  Lewet,  Rye,  Haftingn,  Eaft. 
grimftead,  Winchelfea,  Brighthelmftooe. 

'  ISuckingham,  Ayleibury,  Marlow. 

Bedford,  Wobom,  Donftable. 
Huntingdon,  St  Ive's,  Kimbolton. 
Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket. 
Ipfwich,  Bury,  Leoftoffl 
Norwich,  Lynn,  Yarmouth. 

Oxford,  Whitney,  Dorchefter. 

Reading,  Windfor,  Newbury. 
Gloucctter,  Tewklbury.  Cirenceffcr. 
I  Worceftcr,  Evefliam,  Droitwich. 
Monmouth,  Chepftow. 
Hereford,  Lcmfter. 
Shrcwfbury,  Ludlow,  Wenlock. 
Stafford,  Litchfield,  Newcaftle  nnderLIae. 
Warwick,  Coventry,  Birmingham. 
Leicefter,    Loughborough,    Harborowgh, 

Bofworth. 
Derby,  Chcftcrfield. 
Nottingham,  Southwell,  Newark. 
Lincoln,  Stampford,  Bofton,  Grantham. 
Oakham,  Uppingham. 
Northampton,  Pcterboroagb|  JHweotij. 

Cir^jutu 
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Extra*  Circoit 
Counties, 


Countiii,  I  Chief  Tvmu. 

,     u        -•  ^fWinchcfter,    Southampton,    Portfmoutbt 

I.    Hampfliirc,    or  I     stoekbridge,   'Gofport;    Newport,  and 
"*^"*  [    Cowctt  on  the  Iflc  of  Wight. 

SaliA>ur7,  Marlborough,  Wilton. 
Dorcheder,  Shaft(bury,   Pool. 
BriAol,  Bath,  Taunton,  Bridgewater. 
Exeter,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, Tavihock, 

Topfliam,  Start- Point,  Torbay. 
'Launcefton,  Falmouth,   Lizard,    LandV 
\    End. 

fVork,    Ueds,  Wakefield,  Halifai,   Hull* 

I     Richmond,  Scarborough,    Whitby,  Bo- 

roughbridge,  Sheffield,  Doncaaer,Sher- 

born,  Northallerton,  Burlington. 

Dutham,  Stockton,  Sunderland,  Stanhope. 

Newcaftle,   Berwick,  Tinmouth,  Shieldi» 

Hexam,  Morpeth,  Alnwick. 

{Lancafter,    Manchefter,    Preflon,   Liver- 
pool, Warrington. 
5.  Weflmoreland,   |  Appleby,  Kendale,  Longfdale. 

rCarlifle,  Penrith,    Cockermoutb,   White* 
\    haven. 

London,  N.  lat.  ^T.  30.  Weftminfier^ 
Uzbridge,  Brentford,  Bamet,  High- 
gate,    Hampftead,    Keufington,  Hack- 


Ciirtuiit, 


2.  WUtihire, 
5- WefternCir-j3.  Dorfet, 
cuit.  4.  Somerfet) 

5.  Devon, 

6.  Cornwall^ 


t.  York, 

a.  Durham, 
6.  Northern   J3.    Northumber- 
Circuit.  {         land, 

4.  Lancafter, 


{6.  Cumberland, 
i .  Middlcfcz, 
a.  Chelhire, 


Wales  comprehends  four 


Cireuiu^        \ 


I.  North-eaft 
Circuit. 

a.  North-weft 
Circuit. 

3.  South*  eaft 

Circuit. 

4*  Sooth-weft 
Circuit. 


ri.i 


Cwmtin, 

Flint, 

Denbigh, 

Montgomery, 

Anglefea, 

Carnarvon, 

Merioneth, 

Radnor, 

Brecknock, 

Glamorgan, 

Pen^broke, 

Cardigan, 

Carmarthen, 


nev,  Hampton- Court. 
Cheftcr,  Nantwich,  Macclesfield,  Malpait 
Stockporti  Parkgate. 

Circuits. 

I  Chief  Tovoai. 

Fl'nt,  St  Afaph,  HolywelL 
Denbigh,  Wrexham,  Rothyn. 
Montgomery,  Laovylin. 
Beaumari*!  Newbtu'gh,  Holyheadi 
Carnarvon,  Bangor,  Conway. 
Harley,  Bala,  Dclgelheu. 
Itadoo^,  Preftean. 
Brecknock,  Bealt^  Hay. 
Cardiff,  Landaff,  Swanfey. 
Pembroke,  St  David't,  MilfordhaVcti^ 
Cardigan,  Aberiftwyth. 
Carmarthen,  Kidwelly. 


The  chief  mountains  in  England  arc  the  hills  of  Weftmore- 
land,  the  Malvern  hills  in  Worceftcr,  the  Peek  in  Derby, 
Snowdon  and  Plenlimmon  in  Wales. 

The  chief  ports  for  the  King's  fliips  arc,  Portfmouth,  Ply* 
mouth,  Deptfotd,  and  Chatham. 

The  chief  trading  towns  are,  London,  Briftol,  Liverpool, 
and  Hull  J  Birmingham  is  famous  for  hard-ware  manufac- 
tures, buttons,  buckles,  &C.5  Sheffield,  for  cutlery  ;  Manchef- 
tei)  for  cottons,  checks,  dimitties,  &c.}  Nojrwicb,  for  drug«- 
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gets  and  camblets ;  Colchefter,  for  its  bays  and  ferges,  8cc, ; 
Cornwall  and  Devonfliire  fupply  tin  and  lead,  &c. 

There  are  five  harbours  on  the  coaft  of  SufTex  and  Kent, 
namely,  Hsiftings,  I>)V€r, '  Hythe,  Romney,  and  Sandwich, 
which  are  called  Cinque-ports,  Tliefc  had  anciently  very  con- 
fidcrable  privileges,  on  account  of  their  fitting  out  (hips  for  the 
defence  of  the  coaft  againft  any  invader.  They  are  flill  under 
the  government  of  the  Conftible  of  Dover  Caille.  The  five 
cinque-portd,  with  their  three  dependents,  Rye,  Winchelfea, 
and  Seaford,  fend  fixteen  members  to  the  Britifh  parliament, 
trho  are  llyled  Batons  of  ihe  dnqne^-ports. 

The  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  are  generally  com- 
peted at  feven  rtiiilions. 

The  eftnbiifhied  religion  is  the  reformed.  The  Church  of 
Efigland  is  governed  by  bifliops,  whofe  benefices  were  convert- 
ed by  the  Norman  Conqueror  into  temporal  baronies  ;  in  right 
of  which  every  bishop,  except  the  biftiop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
has  a  feat  in  tlie  lioufe  of  Peers.  The  King  is  the  head  of 
mt  church  ;  uinler  him  there  are  t^^^o  archbifhops,  and  twenty- 
foor  bifhops.  The  archbilliops  are  thofe  of  Cantcrbirry  and 
York.  The  former  is  the  firft  peer  of  the  realm,  and  takes 
precedence  before  all  Dukes  ainl  officers  of  ftate,  except  the 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Befides  his  own  diocefe,  he  has 
under  him  the  bifhops  of  London,  Winchetter,  Ely,  Lincdln, 
Roche (ler,  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  Hereford,  Worcefter, 
Bath  and  Wdls,  fJulifbury,  Exeter,  Chichefler,  Norwich,  Ox- 
ford, Ciloucefter,  Peterborough,  Briftol;  and  in  Wales,  St 
DaviJ's,  Landaff,  St  Afoph,  arkl  Bangor." 

The  Archbifhop  of  York  takes  place  of  all  Dukes  not  of  the 
blood  royal,  and  of  all  ofliccns  of  ilate,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
excepted.  1  le  has  in  his  province^  befidcs  his  own  diocefe,  the 
bifhcpricks  of  Durham,  CnrliHc,  Chefler,  and  Sodor  and  Man. 

TliC  ecclcfiaftical  government  of  England  is  lodged  in  the 
convocation,  or  afi'cmbly  of  the  clergy.  But  as  fome  clergy- 
men in  the  rcign  of  Qui-en  Anne,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.  endeavotired  to  raifc  its  powe;:  too  high, 
the  king  exerted  his  prerogative  of  calling  the  members  toge- 
ther, and  dKToiving  them  at  pieafiir-e  \  and  fince  that  time  they 
har\'e  never  met  to  do  bnfinefs. 

The  civil  government  of  England  refides  in  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  wlio,  together,  form  the  parliament,  or  fove- 
reign  council  of  the  nation.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  confifts 
of  frve  hundred  and  thirteen  Engli/h  reprefentatives,  and  of 
forty- five  Scots,  in  all  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

History 
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THE  firft  certain  information  wc  have  concerning  Britain 
is  from  Julius  Cafar^  who  invaded  it,  b.  C.  55.  But 
although  he  undertook  two  expeditions  agatnft  it,  and  fought 
feveral  battles  with  the  inhabitants  under  Cajftbelaunusy  yet  he 
did  not  extend  his  conque&s  far.  After  his  departure,  the  Bri- 
tons were  not  molefted  by  the  Romans  for  near  a  hundred 
years,  till  Claudius  again  invaded  it  in  perfon,  A.  D.  43.  — - 
But  he  did  not  remain  long  in  the  iiland,  leaving  the  condu£t 
of  the  war  to  his  generals,  one  of  whom  was  Vefpaftan. 

CaraSIacuSy  king  of  the  Siluresy  being  defeated  in  battle  by 
Cfftoriusy  and  taken  prifoner,  was  fent  in  chains  to  Rome^ 
where,  by  his  noble  and  intrepid  behaviour,  he  procured  die 
favour  of  Claudius y  A.  D.  52. 

The  Britons  being  excited  to  revolt  by  Boadiday  queen  of 
the  Iceniy  cut  off  great  numbers  of  the  Romans  ;  but  fhe  bei^g 
defeated  by  Suetonius  in  a  great  battle,  where  eighty  thoufand 
Britons  are  faid  to  have  been  flain,  unable  to  furvive  the  dif- 
after,  put  an  end  to  her  days  by  poifon,  A.  D.  61.  Many 
nations  of  Britain  however  ftill  remained  unfubdued.  But  A- 
GRICOLA,  who  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  this 
province  by  Vefpafian,  A.  D.  78,  having  by  his  courage  and 
conduct  fubdued  all  oppoGtion  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
ifland,  and  having  reconciled  the  vanquished  to  the  Roman  go- 
vernment by  the  lenity  and  juftice  of  his  adminiftration,  in  his 
feventh  and  laft  campaign  pufhed  his  conquefts  as  far  nortli  as 
the  Grampian  hills.  Here  he  was  met  by  an  army  of  Caledo- 
nians under  GalgacuSy  whom,  after  a  defperate  refiftancc,  he 
entirely  defeated.  This  battle  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fought 
at  a  place  called  Fortingally  about  fixteen  miles  from  Dun- 
keld. 

Agricola,  to  fecure  his  conquefts  againft  the  inroads  of  the 
Caledonians,  built  a  chain  of  forts  between  the  frith  of  Forth 
and  the  Clyde,  as  he  is  fuppofed  formerly  to  have  done  between 
the  Sol  way  frith  and  the  Tyne. 

ADRIAN,  in  his  progrefs  of  vifiting  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  while  in  Britain,  contraflhig  the  frontier, 
built  a  rampart  or  wall  of  earthy  for  above  (ixty  miles>  from 

the 
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the  Solway  frith  to  the  Tync,  hence  called  Adrian^s  tuall.  A* 

D.  121. 

In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Urbicus  having  recovered 

the  country  north   of  Adrian's  wall,  built  a  fimilar   rampart, 

'  lined  with  forts,  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  called  the   wall 

oi  Antoninus y  138,  fonirtimes  termed  G ru ham* s  dike,  from  die 

perfon  who  is  fuppofed  firft  to  have  paflTed  it. 

In  the  leign  of  Severus,  207,  the  inroads  of  the  Caledoni-» 
ans  became  fo  formidable,  that  the  governor  of  Britainj  unable 
to  repel  them,  wrote  to  the  Emperor  for  affillance,  who,  al- 
though old  and  infirm,  undertook  this  expedition  in  perfon- 
Having,  with  incredible  fatigue,  and  great  lofs  of  men,  reprcft 
the  Caledonians,  and  brought  them  to  fue  for  peace,  he  cm- 
ployed  his  troops  for  two  years  in  building  a  wall  of  folid  Itone^ 
twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  thick,  extending  above  fixty-eight 
miles,  along  which  was  a  ditch  and  military  way,  nearly  paral- 
lel to  Adrian's  wall. 

The  Emperor's  chief  place  of  refidence  in  Britain  was  Eh* 
ritcumy  York,  where  he  died,  A.  D.  211,  leaving  the  empire 
to  his  two  fons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  who  attended  him  in  his 
expedition,  and  whofe  undutiful  behaviour  had  ihortened  his 
days.  For  upwards  of  feventy  years  after  this  we  know  little 
of  the  affairs  of  Britain.  In  the  reign  of  Dioclefian  and  Maxi- 
mianus,  the  coafts  of  Britain  began  to  be  infefted  with  a  new 
enemy,  the  Saxons  and  Franks  from  Germany,  284.  Carau* 
Cusj  who  was  fent  againlt  them  by  the  emperors,  having  check- 
ed their  incurfions,  and  availing  himfelf  of  circumftanccs, 
threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  alTumed  the  command  of  Britain, 
together  with  the  adjoining  coaft  of  Gaul,  which,  by  means 
of  his  fleet,  which  was  joined  by  many  of  the  Franks  and  Sax- 
ons, he  held  for  fcveral  years.  He  was  treacheroufly  murder- 
ed by  AleHus^  one  of  his  chief  officers,  who  fucceeded  him  in 
the  command  for  three  years.  But  he  was  defeated  and  flain 
by  Conftantius,  who  with  Galerius  fucceeded  to  the  empire 
upon  the  refignation  of  Dioclefian,  305.  Conftantius  died  at 
York  25th  July  306,  leaving  his  fon  Conftaniine,  afterwards 
the  Greaty  as  his  fucceflTor. 

Britain  for  many  years  after  this  enjoyed  great  tranquillity. 
But  m  the  reign  ot  Valentinian,  A.  D.  364,  the  Franks  and 
Saxons  renewed  their  depredations  on  the  fouthern  coafts,  and 
the  Pifts  and  Scots  their  inroads  on  the  north.  Thefe  were 
effeQually  reprefled  by  Theodofius^  who  was  fent  to  this  com- 
mand. 

In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  diftrcffes  of  the  empire  render- 
ed 
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cd  it  ncceflary  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Britaiiii  a.  414,  for 
the  defence  of  Italy.     The  Scots  and  Pifts  now  fpread  terror 
and  defolation  every  where.     The  defencclefs  Britons  fent  to 
Rome  to  implore   afliftance.     A    legion  was  once  and  again 
fent  them,  who  drove  back  the  invaders  to  their  mountains, 
and  aflilted  the  Britons  in  repairing  the  wall  of  Sevcrus  ;  after 
which  they  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the    ifland.     The   Scots  and 
Pifts  having  broken  down  the  wall  of  Severus,  renewed  their 
attacks  with  redoubled  fury.     The  helplefs  Britons  again  had 
recourfe  to  Rome,  in  the  following  mournful  epiftle,  (lill  on 
record  :  To  ^tius^  ihrice  confuly  the  groans  of  the  Britons.    The 
barbarians  drive  us  to  the  fea^  the  fea  throws  us  back  on  the  bar» 
barians  ;  fo  that  we  have  only  left  the  hard  choice  of  perifhing  by 
the  fword  or  by  the  waves. — But  i^tius  could  afford  them  no  re- 
lief, being   fully   occupied   in   oppofing  the   arms   of  Attila. 
Thus  being  reduced  to  defpair,  by  the  advice  of  Vortigem, 
one  of  their  princes,  they  made  application  to  the  Saxons,  a 
nation  who  inhabited  the  north  of  Germany,  and  were  then 
matters  of  what  is  now  called  the  Englifh  Channel. 

The  SAXONS  under  HENGIST  and  HORSA,  of  the  race 
of  Odin,  arrived  in  Britain  A.  D.  449,  and  without  dif&culty^ 
repejlfd  the  Scots  and  Pifts.  But  pleafed  with  the  fertility  of 
the  country,  and  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  they  foon  began 
to  meditate  a  fettlement  for  themfelves ;  and  being  joined  by 
fucccQive  reinforcements  of  their  countrymen,  they  turned 
their  arms  upon  the  Britons,  whom,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
ftruggle,  they  deltroyed,  enflavcd,  or  expelled. — They  were 
chiefly  oppofed  by  king  ARTHUR,  who  is  faid  to  have  per- 
formed prodigicb  of  valour.  Such  of  the  Britons  as  were  faved, 
either  took  ihelter  in  Wales,  where  they  maintained  their  in- 
dependence to  the  days  of  Edward  I.;  or  retired  into  Armorica 
in  France,  from  them  called  Brittany. 

The  Saxons,  joined  by  the  ANGLES,  divided  their  conquefts 
into  feven  kingdoms,  according  to  the  number  of  their  leaders  ; 
whence  the  name  of  the  ^axon  Heptarchy.  The  chief  of  thefc 
leaders  were,  Hengist,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
A.  D.  457  •,  Ella,  of  the  fouth  Saxons  in  Suflex  and  Surry, 
A.  D.  491 ;  and  CERDIC,  of  the  weft  Saxons,  or  WefTex,  in 
Cornwall,  Devon,  &c.  A.D.  512.  from  whom  our  prefent 
royal  family  are  defcended. 

The  Saxons  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  converted  to  Chrif- 
tianity  by  Aujlin^  a  monk  fent  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  for 
that  purpofe,  596.  He  is  accounted  the  firft  archbidiop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  died  605.     The  Saxons  became  fo  fuperftitious, 
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that  upwards  of  thirty  kings  and  queens  are  faid  to  have  refign- 
cd  their  crowns,  to  enjoy  religious  folitude  *. 

Ina»  king  of  the  weft  Saxons,  on  a  vifit  to  Rome,  made  the 
Pc^  a  prefent  of  a  tax,  fince  called  Peter^pencey  or  Rame-Scot, 
to  which  the  whole  kingdom  was  afterwards  fubjcfted,  725. 

The  different  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  were  united  into 
one  by  EGBERT,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Great,  whither  he  had  fled  for  fafety,  and  was  cal- 
led to  the  throne  by  the  nobility  in  the  800. — From  this  time 
the  kingdom  was  called  England.  It  now  began  to  be  infeft- 
cd  by  the  Danes,  who  continued  their  depredations  for  feveral 
ages,  during  the  reigns  of  Egbert's  fucccflbrs ;  EtMwoIf  his 
fon,  twenty  years  ;  Ethelhaldj  three  years ;  Ethelbert^  fix  years  ; 
Ethelredj  fix  years  ;  all  three  fons  of  Ethelivolf. 

ALFRED,  juftly  fimamcd  the  Great,  was  the  fourth  fon  of 
Ethclwolf,  and  fuccecded  to  the  crown  872,  in  the  2 2d  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  greateft  princes,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  mentioned  in  hiftory.  By  the  native  force  of  his  own 
genius  he  made  a  progrefs  in  knowledge,  aftonifhing  for  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  when,  as  himfelf  informs  us,  there 
were  very  few  laymen  who  could  read  Englifti,  and  fcarccly  an 
ccclefiaftic  who  undcrftood  Latin.  He  had  received  the  firft 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Rome.  He  fought  many  battles 
againft  the  Danes  with  various  fuccefs,  no  left  than  feven  in 
the  fame  year.  At  one  time  he  was  fo  much  reduced  that  he 
was  obliged  to  difmifs  his  attendants,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  pea- 
fant  to  conceal  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  a  neat-herd.  The  news 
of  a  profperous  event,  however,  drew  him  from   this  retreat. 

Some  of  his  men  had  defeated  a  party  of  the  Danes.  Alfred 
put  himfelf  at  their  head.  In  order  to  procure  intelligence,  he 
had  the  addrefs  to  penetrate  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy  un- 
der the  (lifguife  of  a  harper.  The  Englifh,  roufed  by  the  name 
of  their  king,  whom  they  had  long  thought  dead,  flocked  in 
great  numbers  to  his  ftandard.  Alfred  delayed  not  to  lead  them 
againft  the  Danes,  whom  he  attacked  by  furprife,  and  obtained 
a  complete  vi£lory  over  them.  Such  as  furvived,  he  forced  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  or  fubmit  to  his  government. 

Alfred  next  applied  himfelf  to  make  the  beft  regulations  for 
the  government  of  his  kingdom.     He  formed  a  body  of  laws, 

•  Strabo  obfervcs,  that  men  are  always  led  to  fupcrftition  by  the  influence  of 
womeo,  vii.  p.  167.  He  ought  to  have  rather  faid,  by  iMorancc  and  falfc  re- 
ligion. 
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which  fervcd  as  the  bafis  of  all  fuhfequcnt  improvements  in 
Englifh  jurifprudence.  He  built  fhips  to  fecure  the  coafls  a- 
gainft  future  invafions.  He  erefted  fchools  for  the  education 
of  youth,  invited  learned  men  into  his  dominions,  and  founded 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  about  the  year  895. — ^This  truly  great 
king  died  per. 

EDWARD  the  Elder,  his  fon,  fucceeded  him.  The  Danes 
again  renewed  their  ravages,  which,  with  a  few  intervals,  they 
continued  during  the  fucceeding  reigns  of  Atheljlany  j  5  years  ; 
Edtmtndy  5  years  ;  Edredy  10  years  \  Edwy^  4  years;  Edgar y  I'J 
years.  Edgar  is  faid  to  have  demanded  from  the  Wel(h  300 
wolves  heads  yearly  as  a  tribute ;  by  which  means  that  animal 
was  entirely  extirpated  in  Britain.  Edward  the  ALirtyr^  crown- 
ed by  Dunrtan,  the  famous  monk  and  archbifhop  of  Canterbury^ 
was  murdered  by  the  Influence  of  his  (ic^mother  E if rida^  in  the 
4th  year  of  his  reign,  to  make  room  for  her  fon  Ethelred,  978. 
This  king,  to  get  rid  of  the  Danes,  who,  after  an  interval  of  60 
years,  had  renewed  their  incurfions,  agreed  to  pay  them  an  an- 
nual tax,  called  Dane-gelt,  But  feveral  bodies  or  them  remain- 
ing in  the  country,  and  behaving  with  great  infolence,  whencct 
they  got  the  name  of  Lord  Danes^  mealurcs  were  concerted  iot 
a  general  maflacre  of  them.  To  revenge  which,  Swe'in  theii^ 
king  landed  in  England  with  a  great  army,  and  after  repeated 
attempts,  became  maimer  of  the  whole' country,  1012.  Ethel- 
red  fled  with  his  family  to  Richard  Duke  of  Normandy,  whof^ 
filler  Emma  he  had  married  for  his  fecond  wife.  Upon  tht 
death  of  Swein,  which  happened  foon  after,  CANUTE  his 
fon  was  proclaimed  by  the  Danes  as  fucceflbr ;  but  the  Englifh 
recalled  Ethelredy  who  died  at  London  10 16.  In  this  reign  wag 
firft  enafted  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Edmund  Ironftde^  his 
fon,  fucceeded  ;  who  being  defeated  by  the  Danes,  and  foon 
after  murdered  by  the  treachery  of  one  Cedric,  left  the  undif-* 
turbed  poffeflion  of  the  kingdom  to  Canute  the  Greaty  who, 
to  prevent  the  intcrpofition  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  in  favour 
of  his  nephews,  married  Emmoy  their  mother.  He  was  fuc- 
cecrled  by  his  fon  Haroldy  who  reigned  4  years. 

Hardicatiiitey  the  fon  of  Canute  by  Emma,  was  next  kingi 
for  2  years. 

EDWARD,  named  the  Confepr,  the  fon  of  Fthelred  by  Fm-* 
ma,  was  called  to  the  throne  from  the  court  of  Normandy^ 
1048.  He  remitted  the  tax  Dane-gelt,  and  is  faid  tohav.:  bcerf 
the  (irll  king  who  took  upon  him  to  cure  the  kin^i's  evil  by  thd 
touch.  He  colle(fl;eil  tiie  SaXon  laws  and  cuftoms  i^to  •  Uolyi 
which  were  thence  called  by  his  name. 
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EDWARD  dying  without  children,  Harold ,  the  fon  ei 
Goodwin  Earl  of  Kent>  had  fo  much  influence  as  to  fccure  the 
crown  to^himfelf,  in  prejudice  of  Edgar  Athelingy  grandfon  to 
£dn'und  Iionfide,  the  lawful  heir.  But  William  Duke  of  Nor- 
hiandyi  claiming  a  right  to  the  crown  from  the  deftmation  of 
Edward  in  his  laft-will,  brought  into  England  a  great  army, 
compofed  net  only  of  his  own  vaflak,  but  alfo  of  adrenturers 
from  the  neighbouring  countries.  A  great  battle  was  fought  at 
Haftings  in  Suflex,  Odlober  14.  1066,  in  which  Harold  being 
flain  fightinjg  bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  left  William 
mafter  of  the  kingdom.  The  Norman  conqueft  put  an  end  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  after  it  had  lafted  417  years* 

WILLIAM  I.  called  the  Conqueror ^  was  natural  fon  to  Ro- 
bert the  fixth  Duke  of  Normandy,  by  Arlotte,  a  fkinner's 
daughter.  He  at  firft  treated  the  Englifh  wkh  gentlenefs  \  but 
fome  of  them  making  attempts  in  favour  of  Iidgar  Atheling,  he 
employed  this  pretext  for  cruflung  the  nobility,  and  dividing 
their  eftates  among  his  followers.  Atheling  had  fled  to  Mal- 
colm king  of  Scotland,  who  married  his  fifter  Margaret ;  but  af- 
terwards making  his  fubmiflion  to  William,  he  was  received  into 
favour.  William  ofeliged  the  Englifli  to  put  out  their  candles 
and  fires  every  evening  at  the  found  of  a  bell,  called  the  Curfeu. 
He  ordered  a  generiU  furvey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  to 
be  made  and  recorded  in  a  book,  called  Docmfday  book,  the  0- 
riginal  of  which  is  now  kept  in  the  exchequer.  He  died  in 
1087,  leaving  Normandy  to  his  cldcft  fon  Roherty  whofe  am- 
bition hncl  diflurbcd  his  olcf  age  •,  and  Kngland  to  his  fecond  fon, 

WILLIAM  II.  called  ^«/i//,  from  the  colour  of  his  hair,  a 
brave  prince,  but  tyrannical,  and  no  friend  to  the  clergy.  He 
^as  accidentally  kilfcd  by  one  Tyrrel  while  hnnting,  i  roo.  ^fhis 
year  there  happened  an  inundation  of  (he  fea,  v/hich  overflowed 
the  lands  of  Goodwin  Earl  of  Kent,  uow  called  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

HENRY  1.  firnamed  Beauclcrcy  or  the  fine  fcholar,  on  ac- 
count of  his  learning,  the  youngcft  fon  of  William  the  Conque- 
ror, obtained  the  crown  in  the  abfence  of  his  brother  Robert, 
who  was  then  returning  from  the  Holy  Land.  He  manaed 
Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  ting  of  Scotland  by  Marga- 
tct ;  reftorcd  to  the  Englifh  the  liberty  of  ufing  fire  and  candle 
by  ni^,ht,  and  confirmed  the  laws  of  Edward  •,  all  which  things 
were  very  acceptable  to  the  people.  Robert,  upon  his  return, 
endeavoured  to  recover  the  crown  by  force  of  arms.  But  a 
peace  was  made  up  by  the  mediation  of  Anfclm  archbifliop  of 
Canterbury.  A  few  years  after,  upon  an  application  from 
fame  difcontentcd  Norman  barona  for  afUftancCj  Henry  took 
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occalion  to  make  war  on  his  brother,  and  having  defeated  hun 
in  battle,  brought  him  as  a  prifoner  to  England,  where  he  un- 
generoufly  confined  him  at  Cardiff  caftle  in  Wales  during  the 
reft  of  his  life,  for  t\vcnty-fix  years.  William,  the  king's  only 
fon,  was  drowned  in  his  return  from  Normandy,  with  feveral 
others  of  the  royal  family,  and  many  of  the  firft  nobility  in 
England,  which  difafler  overwhelmed  Henry  with  inexpreffihjlc 
grief.  He  made  the  Englifh  nobility  fwear  fpalty  to  Matilda 
or  Maude,  his  only  daughter,  firft  married  to  Henry  IV.  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  afterwards  \o  Geofirey  Plantagenet, 
Count  of  Anjou,  by  whom  (he  had  feveral  children,  But  this 
appointment  did  not  take  effeft.  Henry  died  of  a  furfeit,  1 135> 
after  a  reign  of  thirty- four  years. 

STEPHEN',  Earl  of  Blois,  nephew  to  the  late  king,  difre- 
garding  former  obligations,  feized  upon  the  crown.  Matilda 
landed  with  an  army  to  fupport  her  claim.  After  feveral  bloo- 
dy battles,  and  furprifing  efcapes  on  both  fides,  Stephen  conti- 
nued in  pofleffion  of  the  crown  till  his  death,   1 154. 

HENRY  n.  the  eldeft  fon  of  Maude,  fucceeded.  He  was 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  princes  in  his  time,  not  more  by  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  than  by  his  own  perfonal  abilities. 
Befides  England,  he  poffeffed  fome  of  the  fineft  provinces  in 
France  5  to  all  which  he  added  a  confiderable  part  of  Ireland 
by  conqueft.  During  moft  part  of  his  reign,  he  was  embroiled 
in  difputes  with  the  clergy,  chiefly  by  the  violence  an4  obftif- 
.  nacy  of  Bechety  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  Henry  having  ex- 
preffed,  in  a  paflion,  his  defire  of  being  rid  of  that  prelate,, 
four  knights,  who  overheard  it,  went  and  flew  Pecl^et  bcforp 
the  altar  of  his  own  church.  Although  this  murder  was  com- 
mitted without  Henry'*s  inftruftions^  the  public  odium  ran  fo 
high  againft  him,  that,  to  appeafe  it,  he  was  obliged  to  do  pe- 
nance before  Beckct's  tomb,  where  he  received  eighty  lafhes 
from  the  monks  of  Canterbury.  The  old  age  of  this  monarch 
was  embittered  by  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  his  children  ;  and  ^ 
he  is  faid  to  have  died  curfing  them,  1 1 89. 

RICHARD  I.  callel  Cosur  de  Lion  from  hi?  courage,  ha- 
ving engaged  In  the  Crufides,  with  Philip  king  of  France,  on 
his  way  to  Paleftine,  took  Meflina  in  Sicily,  an^  reduced  the 
Kland  of  Cyprus.  In  the  Holy  Land  he  performed  prodigies 
of  valour  againft  Saladin,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  In  his  return 
home,  he  was  arrefted  by  the  Duke  of  Auftria,  and  fent  to 
Henry  VI.  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  bafely  retained  him  as 
a  prifoner,  and  exafted  an  immcnfe  fum  for  his  ranfom.  Rjt 
c^r4  was  flain  by  a  wound  he  received  from  an  arrow,  while 
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beficging  g  caftlc  in  Normandy,  1 199.  His  reign  was  a  con- 
tinued fcene  of  oppreflion  and  misfortunes. 

JOHN,  furnamed  Lack/and,  the  brother  of  Richard,  fuc- 
c<!eded  ;  a  niean,  cruel,  perfidious,  and  tyrannical  prince.  He 
murdered  Arthur,  his  nephew,  who  had  the  hereditary  right 
to  the  crown.  To  fecure  himfclf  againft  an  invafion  from 
France,  he  refigned  his  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 
fiis  barons  taking  up  arms  againft  him,  he  figned  a  charter  of 
rights  and  immunities,  called  Magna  Chartay  the  original  copy 
of  which  is  ftill  extant,  ^md  is  efteemed  the  foundation  of  Ea- 
glifli  liberty.  John,  however,  foon  after  violated  it ;  upon 
which  the  barons  invited  Lewis,  the  Daupliin  of  France,  to 
thi!ir  afliftance,  who  became  mafler  of  a  great  part  of  the 
kin^*lom.     John  xiied  of  grief,   1216. 

HtJvRY  III.  John's  eldcll  fon,  about  nine  years  of  age, 
was  crowned  at  Gloucefter.  U  he  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  ap- 
pointed liis  j^uardian,  by  whofe  prudence  and  courage  tiie 
French  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  kingdom.  The  king  of 
France,  however,  coniinued  in  poficllion  of  Normandy.  Hen- 
ry proved  a  feeble  inconilant  prince.  Having  married  Eleanory 
the  r'.iu^bfer  of  the  Count  of  Provence,  he  lavifhed  the  w^ealth 
of  the  nnticn  on  foreigners  and  favourites.  Mgntfort  Earl  of 
Leiccjln^  a  pcrfon  of  great  abilities,  but  of  bouiidlefs  ambition, 
taking  advantage  of  the  public  diicontents,  exited  the  barons 
againft  the  king.  A  battJe  was  at  l:.ft  fought  between  ihcm 
near  Lewes,  in  which  Henry,  his  brother  Richard,  king  of 
the  Romans,  his  eldeft  fon  Edward,  with  many  others,  were 
taken  prifoners.  Lcicefter  now  dirtrdled  every  thing  according 
to  his  pleafure.  A  national  aflembly,  now  called  7i  parliament^ 
was  held,  to  which  two  knights  from  every  county,  and  depu- 
ties from  each  borough,  were  fummoned,  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  houfe  of  Ccmmcns^  1265.  Prince  Edward  making 
his  efcapc,  and  collccEli'jg  an  army,  by  the  afliftance  of  the 
Earl  of  Gloucefter,  nttackcd  Liecefter,  who  was  defeated  and 
(lain.  Edward  having  re-eftubliftied  his  father's  authority,  fet 
out  on  the  laft  crufadc,  with  St  Lewis,  kiug  of  France  j  but 
while  he  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Palcftinc  with  the  greareft 
valour,  he  was  recalled  by  his  father,  who  found  himfelf  unable 
tolupport  the  regal  authority  without  him,     Henry  died  12721^ 

EDV/ARD  I.  firnamcd  LotipJ/.\irksy  was  a  wife  and  brave 
prince,  but  rigid  and  feverc.  He  firft  made  war  on  the  Wclih, 
and  hr.ving  i!efe;.ted  and  flaln  tl:cir  king  Ltwellin  in  battle,  an- 
nexeil  tJiat  [  rineipality  to  the  crovn  of  England,  1284.  His 
fon  EUwitrdj  born  this  year,  was  firft  ftyled  Prince  of  IVales^ 
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which  afterwards  became  the  titk  of  the  ddeft  fons  of  die  kings 
of  England. 

Alexander,  king  x)f  Scotland,  <ifing  without  iffuc,  £eFeraI 
competitors  appeared  for  the  crown.  The  chief  of  thefc  were 
Robert  Bruce  and  John  Baliol.  Edward  being  chofen  arbiter 
between  them,  formed  a  defign  of  fubje<jfcing  that  country  to 
the  crown  of  England.  With  this  view,  be  determiaed  in  fa- 
vour of  Baliol,  whom  he  after warde  treated  rather  as  a  va£al 
than  a  king.  This  provoked  Baliol  to  revolt,  and  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Frawe,  which  continued  for  fo 
many  ages  after.  E<lward  only  wanted  this  pretext.  He  led 
an  army  into  Scotland,  and  xicfeatcd  JJaiiol ;  who  timidly  fub- " 
xnitting  himfelf  to  Edward,  and  refigning  to  him  his  crown, 
was  conducted  a  prifoner  to  England.  He  tlicu  forced  the 
Scots  to  acknowledge  tlieir  fubjediion ;  and  bafbaroufly  deftroy- 
ed  or  carried  off  all  the  monuAiepi^  of  their  hiflxjry ;  particu- 
larly a  famous  ilone  on  which  their  kings  ufed  to  be  crowned, 
and  which  is  dill  to  be  feen  in  Wedminfter-Abbey. — Edward 
next  engaged  in  a  war  with  France.  The  Scots  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  abfence,  made  an  effort  to  recover  their  liberty. 
They  were  chiefly  aninvited  to  this  by  WILLI  AM  WALLACE, 
a  perfon  of  the  raofl  heroic  valour,  who  defeated  the  Englifh 
in  repeated  engagements.  His  fucoefs  raifsd  the  jealouiy  of 
his  countrymen.  In  a  battle  witlx  Edward,  near  Falkirk, 
Cumming,  the  moft  powerful  nobleman  in  Scotland,  deferted 
him,  which  determined  the  fate  of  the  day.  At  laft,  by  the 
treachery  of  a  friend,  called  Monteith,  Wallace  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  Edward,  who,  moft  ungcneroufly,  put  him  to 
death,  at  London,  as  a  traitor.  All  Scotland  now  feemed  to 
be  reduced  ;  but  Robert  Brtdce,  fon  to  Robert  the  competitor 
for  the  crown,  making  his  efcape  from  the  Englifh  court,  again 
roufed  his  countrymen  to  aflert  their  independence.  Being  op- 
pofed  by  Cumming,  he  flew  him  with  his  own  hand.  Upon 
hearing  this,  E<iward,  tranfportcd  with  rage,  made  prepaxa- 
tions  for  a  fifrh  expedition  ag  inft  Scotland,  determined,  to 
ufe  his  own  exprelFion,  to  deftroy  it  from  fca  to  fea ;  but  he  was 
prevented  by  death,    1307. 

LDW  vRD  II.  firnained  Carnarvon^  was  a  weak  impru- 
dent prince,  and  a  flave  to  favourites ;  firft  to  Gavcfton  a  fo- 
reigner, and  after  he  was  cut  off  by  the  barons,  to  Hugh  Spen- 
fer,  a  young  nobleman,  who  met  with  the  fame  fate.  Edward 
for  fome  time  difcontiijued  the  war  againft  the  Scots.  But  in 
the  year  1314,  having  l^d  a  numerous  army  into  Scotland,  he 
fcccived  a  memorable  defeat  at   Bannockburn,  near  Stirling  \ 

after 
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after  which  King  Robert  Bruce  carried  the  war  into  England. 
Ifabella,  dauglitcr  to  the  French  King,  Edward's  queen,  en- 
tering into  a  criminal  conne£lion  with  Roger  Mortimer,  and 
by  his  afliftance  having  formed  a  partv  in  England,  made  war 
upon  her  hufband.  She  took  him  prifoner,  and  fhut  him  up 
in  Berkley  cafUc,  where  he  was  cruelly  murdered,  1328. 

EDWARD  III.  was  at  firft  kept  under  the  controul  of 
Mortimer  and  his  mother ;  but  he  foon  fet  himfelf  at  freedom. 
Mortimer  was  publicly  executed  for  his  crimes,  and  Ifabella 
confined  for  life.  Edward  laying  claim  to  the  crown  of  France, 
in  right  of  his  mother,  quartered  the  arms  of  that  country  with 
thofe  of  England,  with  this  motto,  Dieu  et  mon  droit ;  God 
and  my  right.  At  Crefly,  he  defeated  a  fuperior  army  of  the 
French  under  their  King  Philip,  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  his 
•fon  EDWARD,  called  the  Black  Prince^  from  the  colour  of 
his  armour,  only  fixteen  years  of  age,  1346.  He  took  Calais 
after  a  year's  fiege^  During  his  abfence,  the  Scots,  ravaj^ng 
the  borders  of  England,  were  defeated  by  his  Queen  Phi- 
LiPPA,  and  their  King  David  taken  prifoner.  Edward,  upon 
his  return,  inftituted  the  order  of  the  Garter,  with  this  device, 
Hotii  foit  qui  tnal  y  pe fife f  Evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks,  13 50. 
The  war  with  France  being  renewed,  the  French,  although 
more  than  double  the  number  of  the  £ng]i{h>  received  a  dread- 
ful overchrow  at  Poiftiers,  where  John  dicir  King,  and  his  fon, 
were  made  prifoners  by  the  Black  Prince,  who  added  to  the 
glory  of  the  viftory,  by  his  generous  behaviour  after  it,   1356  •. 

Edward  was  not  fo  fortunate  towards  the  clofe  of  his  reign. 
The  Black  Prince,  after  he  had  reftored  Peter  the  Cruel  to  the 
throne  of  Caflile,  was  feized  with  a  confumption,  which  cut 
liim  off,  1372  England  was  exhauiled  by  fo  many  fruitlefs  ex- 
peditions, "^rhe  provinces  in  France  revolted.  The  King  him- 
felf was  cnflavcd  by  a  miftrefs,  A  lice  Piers ;  which  loft  him 
the  confidence  of  his  fubjefts.     He  died  1377. 

In  this  reign  the  woollen  manufaOory  was  firft  eftablifiied  in 
England.— yo^«  Wichliffe  firft  began  to  preach  againft  the  a- 
bufes  of  Popery.  His  followers  were  called  Wkiltffites  ox  Lollards. 

RICHARD  II.  fon  to  the  Black  Prince,  fucceeded,  when 
only  eleven  y^ears  old.  During  his  minority,  the  French  in- 
fefted  the  coafts,  burnt  Portfmouth  and  feveral  other  places ; 

•  The  evening  after  the  battle,  he  ftood  by  the  king  of  France  while  at 
fppper,  and  ihewed  him  every  mark  of  refped.  When  tJ>cy  made  their  entry 
into  i^ondoo,  the  Prince  of  Wales  rode  on  a  little  black  nag,  by  the  king  oiP 
France*!  fide,  'who  was  mounted  op  a  fta^ely  white  courfefi  adorned  with  coftly 
trappingf.  "Rapin. 

and 
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tnd  the  Scots  ravaged  the  borders.     The  rigorous  exa£bion  of 
a  poll-tax  raifed  an  infurreftiony  which  began  in  EfTexy  and 
was  headed  by  one  Bali,  a  prieft,  and  If^alter^  a  tyler,  hence 
called  Wat  Tyler.     The  infurgents  mi^rched  to  London,  to 
the  number  of  1 00,000,  where  tiiey  committed  the  mod  hor- 
rible excefles.    They  maflacred  the  primate,  the  chancellor,  and 
a  great  number  ol    the  mod  diftinguiflied  perfonages.     The 
young  king  had  the  courage  to  go  out  and  hold  a  conference 
with  thcm^     Walworth^  the  mayor  of  London,  who  accom- 
panied him,  was  fo  offended  with  the  infolence  of  Tyler,  that, 
not  rcflecJing  on  the  danger  he  incurred,  he  (tunned  him  with 
a  blow  of  his  mace-,  and  Philpotan  alderman,  riding  up,  thrufl: 
his  fword  through  his  body.     The  king  and  his  attendants  mufl: 
inevitably  have  perifhed,  if  Richard,  although  only  fixteen  years 
of  age,  had  not,  with  amazing  p'refence  of  mind,  allayed  the 
fury  of  the   mob,   by  offering  himfelf  as  their  leader,    and 
promifing  to  grant  what  they  defired.     Their  principal  demands 
were,  that  all  ilaves  fhould  be  fet  free,  and  that  all  commonages 
(hould  be  open  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.    But  this  promife 
was  not   kept  to  them  after  they  difperfed,    many  of  them 
being  executed  without  mercy,  which  greatly  alienated  the  af- 
fcQions  of  the  people  from  me  king ;  and  his  imprudence  and 
tyrannical  behaviour  procured  him  the  enmity  of  the  nobles.— 
He  unjuftly  banifhed  his  coufin  Henry  Duke  of  Hereford,  on 
occafion  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  *,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancafter,  fourth 
fon  to  Edward  IIL  confifcated  his  eftate ;  on  which  account, 
while  Richard  was  employed  in  quelling  an  infurre£tion  in: 
Ireland,  Henry,  now  Duke  of  Lancader,  landed  in  Yorklhire,  »- 
where  he  was  foon  joined  by  Percy  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  upwards  of  60,000  men. — Richard  was  divefted  of  the 
crown,  and  fome  time  after  perifhed  by  a  violent  death  in  Pom- 
fret  caiUe,  Jan.  1400. 

Thus  began  the  conteft  betwixt  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter,  which  fome  years  after  deluged  the  kingdom  with 
blood.  i 

HENRY  IV.  had  feveral  confpiracies  formed  againft  him, 
which  he  fupprefled  with  great  ability,  but  tarrtifhed  his  fuccefs 
by*  putting  to  death  many  of  the  nobility.  The  Welfh  being 
excited  to  revolt  by  Owen  Glcndour,  were  fubducd.  The 
Scots  likewife  commencing  boftilities  were  defeated  ;  and  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  I.  in 
his  way  to  France,  being  taken  by  the  Engjifh,  was  detained 
a^  a  prifoner  by  Hciiry. 

In 
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In  this  reign,  the  rights  of  the  Commons  In  parHament,  and 
the  form  of  their  eleftion,  were  firft  afcertained.  WlUiiim  Saw* 
trecy  and  a  few  others,  the  fcholars  of  WicklifFc,  were  burnt 
for  herefy.  The  ufe  of  great  guns  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, although  fome  fay  that  they  were  ufed  at  the  battle  of 
CreiTy.-^Henry  died,  anno  141 3. 

HENRY  V.  while  Prince  of  Wales,  had  been  guihy  of  fe- 
reral  excefles.  He  had  affronted  a  judge  on  the  bench,  Sit 
W'ttUam  Gajcoigney  who  ordered  him  to  prifon.  But  upon  his 
acccflion  to  the  throne,  he  dif  niffcd  all  his  former  companions. 
The  perfecution  againft  the  Wickliffitcs  was  continued  \  and 
to  ftrike  the  greater  terror^  O'dcnjUe  Lord  Cobham,  among  o- 
thcrs,  was  given  up  to  the  clergy,  who  put  him  to  death  with 
the  greateft  tortures.  —  Henry,  taking  advantage  of  the  infani- 
ty  of  Charles  ^i"g  of  France,  and  the  troubles  in  which  that 
country  was  involved  by  the  fa<flions  of  the  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  demanded  the  reftitutibn  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  of  the  other  .provinces  formerly  poflefled  by  the 
Englifh  ;  which  being  refufed,  he  landed  an  army  of  near  fifty 
tfioufand  men  at  Havre-de-Grace,  Aug.  21.  141 5,  and  took 
Harfleur  after  an  obftlnate  defence.  But  his  troops  being  great- 
ly diminiihed  by  difcafes  and  fatigue,  he  had  crofTed  the 
Somme,  and  was  returning  to  Calais,  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  the  French  army,  at  leaft  four  times  his  number,  near  the 
caftle  of  Agincourt.  Henry,  however,  by  the  valour  of  the 
Engliih,  and  the  impetuofity  of  the  enemy,  gained  a  complete 
viftory,  061.  25. 

Aftervi-ards,  uniting  himfelf  'v^nth  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  marrying  Catherine  the  French  king's  daughter  by  Ifabella 
of  Bavaria,  he  was  declared  regent  of  France  during  the  life- 
time of  Charles,  and  heir  to  the  cro\<*n  after  his  death  ;  which 
stppointment  was  ratified  by  the  pailiament  of  Paris.  The 
Dauphin  was  excluded  on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  was  killed  at  an  interview  by  fome  of  his 
attendants,  to  revenge  the  aiTaflination  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
The  Dauphin's  affairs  were  faved  from  ruin  by  the  feafonable 
aififlance  of  fcven  thoufand  Scots,  under  the  command  of  John 
Stuart  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  having  defeated  and  flain  Henry's 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  at  Beauge  in  Normandy,  was 
made  Conftable  of  France.  Henry  himfelf,  while  proftcuting 
his  conqucfts,  was  cut  off  by  a  pleuritic  diforder,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  1422.  Charles  VL  of  France  died 
foon  after  him,  and  was  fucceedcd  by  the  Dauphin  Charles 
VII. 

HENRY 
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HENRY  VI.  fuccecded  his  father  when  only  nine  months 
old,  and  feme  years  after  was  crowned  King  of  France  at 
Paris.  The  Duke  of  Bedford^  his  uncle,  was  appointed  Pro- 
tcftcr  of  England,  and  the  Duhe  of  Gloucefler^  his  brother,  to 
govern  in  his  abfencc.  Bedford  carried  on  the  war  in  France 
for  fome  time  with  great  fuccefs,  and  fubdned  the  greateft  part 
of  that  kingdom.  At  laft,  being  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Orleans,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  by  Joan  d*Are^ 
or  the  Maid  f  Orleans y  affairs  On  a  fudden  took  an  unfavour- 
able turn.  I'he  French,  animated  by  this  wonderful  woman, 
whom  they  believed  to  be  infpired,  were  every  where  vica- 
rious. Agreeably  to  her  prediftion,  (he  crowned  the  French 
King  at  Rheims.  But  afterwards  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifh,  fhe  was  by  them  cruelly  burnt  at  Rouen  as  »' 
forcerefs.  Bedford,  who  had  always  conducted  himfelf  with 
the  greateft  valour  and  prudence,  dying,  anno  1436,  the  Eng- 
lifli  were  in  a  fhort  time  difpcfleffed  of  all  their  conquefts,  ex- 
cept Calais,  notwithftanding  the  brave  efforts  of  Talbot  Earl  o€ 
Shrewfbury  to  fupport  them. 

Henry,  having  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  difcovered  the 
ftrongeft  marks  of  weakncfs"  and  incapacity  :  at  times  he  was 
fubjeft  to  fits  of  madnefs.  He  married  Margaret  of  Anjou^  a 
woman  of  great  fpirit  and  abilities,  but  ambitious  and  revenge- 
ful. By  intermeddling  in  the  adminiftration  of  government, 
flie  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  nobility.  The  Duke  of  YorK 
now  began  to  affert  his  right  to  the  crown.  He  was  defcended. 
from  Lionel  third  ion  to  Edward  III.  fo  that  he  had  a  prior 
claim  to  that  of  Henry.  The  enfign  of  York  was  a  white  rofe, 
that  of  Lancafter  a  red.  The  two  parties  came  to  an  engage- 
ment at  St  Alban's,  where  York  was  victorious,  and  the  King 
taken  prifoner,  1455.  An  accommodation  was  now  agreed 
upon  ;  but  the  war  foon  broke  out  afrcfli.  The  King's  army- 
was  again  defeated  near  Southampton  by  the-  Earl  of  JV'ariJick, 
the  moft  powerful  nobleman  in  England,  called  the  Khig-tna" 
her^  and  Henry  once  more  made  prifoner.  But  the  Queen 
having  colkdled  an  army  in  the  north,  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  her  enemies  at  Wakefield.  The  Duke  of  York  was 
flain  in  battle  •,  and  his  fon,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  murdei:^d 
by  Clifford  in  cold  blood.  The  Duke's  head  -was  fixed  upon 
the  walls  of  York,  1460.  The  Queen  gained  a  fecond  vi£tory 
over  Warwick  at  St  Alban's,  in  confequence  of  which  her  huf- 
band  was  again  fct  at  liberty ;  but  Edward  the  young  Duke  of 
York,  fupported  by  Warwick,  was  preparing  to  revenge  his 
father's  death  with  redoubled  feverity. 

3  T  EDWARD 
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EDWARD  IV.  was  proclaimed  King  at  London,  4th 
March  146 1.  He  gained  a  complete  viftory  over  the  Queen's 
forces  at  Towton  in  Yorkfhire,  after  a  bloody  battle,  in  which 
near  forty  thoufand  on  both  fides  are  faid  to  have  fallen.  Mar- 
garet fled  with  her  hufband  and  fon  to  Scotland  for  proteftion. 
Edward  no;v  took  down  the  head  of  his  father  from  the  walls 
of  York,  and  put  up  the  heads  of  the  conquered  generals  in 
its  ftead.  Margaret  made  another  effort  to  retrieve  her  affairs, 
but  without  fuccefs.  Her  hufband  once  more  became  a  cap- 
tive, and  fhe,  with  difficulty,  made  her  efcape  with  her  fon 
to  Flanders.  Edward  falling  in  love  with  Elifabeth  Wood- 
villc,  widow  to  Sir  John  Grey,  married  her,  whRe  Warwick 
was  negotiating  a  match  with  Bona  of  Savoy,  fifter  to  the 
Queen  of  France  \  on  which  account  Warwick,  thinking  him- 
fclf  affronted,  and  being  otherwife  ill  ufed  by  Edward,  defert- 
ed  his  caufe  ;  and  attacking  him  by  furprife,  made  him  a  pri- 
foner.  Blit  Edward  making  his  efcape,  and  raifing  forces, 
obliged  Warwick  to  fly  to  France.  There  becoming  reconciled 
to  Margaret,  he  returned  at  the  head  of  an  array,  obliged  Ed- 
ward to  fly  to  Holland,  and  reinflated  Henry  on  the  throne. 
But  Edward  being  fupplied  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  with 
•money  and  a  few  troops,  returned  to  England,  and  being  join- 
ed by  his  partifans,  fought  the  battle  of  Barnet>  in  which 
Warwick  was  defeated  and  flain,  1471.  He  foon  after  de- 
feated Margaret  at  Tewkefbury ;  where  fhe  hcrfelf  was  made 
Erifoner,  together  with  her  fon  Prince  Edward,  a  youth  of  a- 
out  nineteen,  who  making  a  fpirited  anfwer  to  a  qucftion  put 
to  him  by  the  King,  was  flruck  on  the  mouth  by  that  barba- 
rous monarch  with  his  gauntlet.  Whereupon  Richard  Duke 
of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  King's  brothers, 
bafely  difpatched  him,  unarmed,  with  their  daggers.  Richard 
is  faid  alfo  to  have  murdered  King  Henry  VI.  a  few  days  after 
in  prifon.  ^  Margaret  was  ranfomed  by  Lewis  XI.  King  of 
France,  and  furvived  her  misfortunes  only  a  few  years.  Ed- 
ward exercifed  horrible  cruelties  on  his  enemies  ;  at  the  fame 
time  devoting  himfclf  to  riot  and  debauchery.  He  died,  anno 
1483,  in  the  forty-fecond  year  of  his  age. 

During  thefe  diflurbances,  printing  was  firfl  introduced  at 
London,  anno  147 1,  by  Caxtotiy  a  merchant. 

EDWARD  V.  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age  when  his  fa- 
ther died.  He  was  put  under  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Rivers, 
l)rother  to  the  Queen.  But  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  being  de- 
t:larcd  Proteftor  of  the  kingdom  by  the  privy  council,  and  ha- 
ying beheaded  the  Earl  of  Rivers  and  Lord  Haftings,  got  the 
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King  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York  into  his  power ;  and 
by  the  afliftance  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ufurped  the 
crown.  The  two  princes  were  aflaflinated  in  the  Tower,  a 
few  months  after  their  father's  death.  The  parliament,  as 
ufual,  ratified  the  right  of  the  mod  powerful. 

RICHARD  III.  called  Crouch-back^  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
reward  of  his  crimes.  Buckingham,  difgufted  at  his  neglefty 
determined  to  fet  up  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond,  defcended  from 
the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  as  his  rival.  But  his  intentions  being 
difcovered  too  foon,  he  was  taken  and  beheaded.  Richmond 
however  ftill  profecuted  his  claim.  Having  received  fome  troops 
from  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  he  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Wales 
with  only  2000  men  ;  but  was  foon  joined  by  a  confiderabla 
number  of  the  Englifh.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Bofworth  near 
Leicefter,  in  which,  by  tl^e  defertion  of  Lord  Stanley  with 
7000  inen,  Richard  was  defeated  and  (lain,  22d  Auguft  1485. 
By  his  death  the  race  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  became  extinft, 
after  having  been  in  pofleffion  of  the  crown  330  years.  Thus 
alfo  ended  the  conteft  betwixt  the  houfcs  of  York  and  Lancaf- 
ter, which  had  lafted  for  thirty  years,  and  in  which  above 
100,000  men  are  faid  to  have  loft  their  lives. 

HENRY  VII.  was  grandfon  to  Owen  Ttidor^  who  married 
Katherine  the  widow  of  Henry  V.  He  was  defcended  from  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter  by  his  mother.  But  his  title  to  the  crown 
was  not  without  exception.  He  married  Margaret  daughter  to 
Edward  IV.  and  thus  united  the  right  of  the  houfe  of_  York  Fo 
his  own.  Henry  was  a  wife  prince,  but  jealous  of  his  autho- 
rity. He  humbled  the  power  of  the  barons,  and  made  many 
ufeful  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  for  pro-* 
moting  the  happinefs  of  his  people.  His  tranquillity  was  for 
feveral  years  difturbed  by  two  impoftures  fet  up  by  his  ene- 
mies, Lambert  Simnely  who  perfonated  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
fon  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  whom  Henry  had  confined  in 
the  Tower  ;  and  Pcrkin  Warbeck^  who  pretended  to  be  the 
Duke  of  York,  brother  to  Edward  V.  They  both  fell  into 
Henry's  power.  Simnel  continued  to  enjoy  a  mean  employ- 
ment in  the  Kin;>'s  fervice  during  his  life  •,  and  Warbeck,  at- 
tempting to  make  his  efcape  from  the  Tower  with  the  innocent 
Earl  of  Warwick,  they  were  both  put  to  death. 

Arthur,  the  King's  eldeft  fon,  efpoufcd  Catherine  of  Arra- 
gon,  fifter  to  Charles  V.  who  brought  him  a  great  dowry  ;  and 
he  dying  in  a  fhort  time,  (he  was,  by  a  dil'penfation  from  the 
Pope,  given  to  Henry  his  brother.  Margaret,  the  King's  eldeft 
ilaughtcr,  was  married  to-  Jame«  IV.  of  Scotland.     The  chief 
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wcaknefs  of  Henry  was  his  too  great  love  of  money,  which  led 
kim  to  do  many  arbitrary  things.  Epfom  and  Dudley  were  the 
inftrnmcnts  of  his  exaftions.  When  he  died,  anno  1509,  he 
left  in  his  treafury  1,800,000 1.  an  immenfe  fum  for  thofe  times 
His  parfimony  is  thought  to  have  prevented  his  becoming  maf- 
ter  of  the  Weft  Indies,  as  Columbus  offered  his  fervices  to  him, 
before  he  applied  to  the  court  of  Spain.  Henry  however  made 
amends,  by  encouraging  Sebajlian  Cahot^  a  native  of  Briftol, 
who  difcovered  the  main  land  of  North  America,  1498. 

HENRY  VIII.  aged  1 8,  began  his  reign  with  promiflng  ap- 
pearances, but  proved  in  the  end  a  capricious  and  cruel  tyrant. 
He  difhpated  the  treafures  amafled  by  his  father  with  a  foolifli 
profufion.  Epfom  and  Dudley  were  executed  to  gratify  the 
people.  During  the  greateft  part  of  his  reign,  Henry  was  di- 
re£led  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  gained  his  favour  by  the 
meaneft  compliances,  but  behaved  to  others  with  the  moft  ar- 
rogant haughtinefs.  Ambitious  of  becoming  Pope,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  King  to  take  part  in  the  wars  on  the  continent, 
as  fuited  his  own  afpiring  views,  or  gratified  his  refentment, 
without  any  regard  to  the  interefts  of  his  country.  While 
Henry  was  abfent  on  an  expedition  againft  France,  in  which 
he  gained  a  viftory  in  what  was  called  the  battle  of  the  SpurSy 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  enemy's  flight,  the  Scots  making  an  in- 
road on  the  borders,  were  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Surry  at 
Flotuderif  and  their  King,  James  IV.  (lain,  with  the  flower  of 
the  Scotch  nobility,  9th  September  1513. 

The  Reformation  having  been  begun  in  Germany  by  Martin 
Luther  1518,  Henry  wrote  a  book  againft  him,  on  which  ac- 
count he  received  from  Pope  Leo  X.  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  1521. 

Henry  falling  in  love  with  Anne  Bulleny  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour  to  the  Queen,  began  to  exprefs  fcruples  about  the  law- 
fulnefs  of  his  marriage,  and  therefore  applied  to  Pope  Clement 
VII.  for  a  divorce.  The  delays  he  met  with  in  this  procefs 
for  fix  years  occafioned  the  fall  of  Wolfey,  who  being  ftripped 
of  his  immenfe  power  and  poflelTions,  died  of  grief,  1530-  At 
laft  the  divorce  being  finally  rcfufed  him,  from  fear  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  Catherine's  brother,  Henry  rcfolved  to  fepa- 
rate  himfelf  altogether  from  the  church  of  Rome.  His  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  \i^as  diflblved,  and  that  with  Anne  Bullcn 
confirmed  by  Cranmer,  a  perfon  of  great  worth  and  learning, 
who  was  made  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury  for  his  fervices  in 
this  afl^air,  1583.  Upon  this  Henry  being  excommunicated  by 
the  Pope,  by  the  authority  of  parliament  abolifhed  the  Papal 
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power  in  England,  and  fuppreiTed  all  the  monafteries,  to  the 
number  of  645,  together  with  the  colleges  and  religious  houfes^ 
by  which  great  revenues  were  procured,  but  at  the  fame  time 
many  perfons  reduced  to  poverty.  The  King  being  declared 
head  of  the  church,  drew  up  a  certain  form  of  belief  in  fix  ar- 
ticles, called  the  Bloody  Statute^,  filled  with  various  inconfift- 
cncies,  which  all  were  required  to  embrace ;  and  fuch  as  re- 
fufed,  whether  Papifts  or  Lutherans,  were  committed  to  the 
flames.     Many  of  both  defcriptions  fufFered. 

Anne  BuUen  having  loft  the  King's  affeftions,  was  upon  a 
flight   pretence   condemned   and   executed,    May   19.    1536. 
Her  daughter  Elifabeth  was  declared  incapable  of  inheriting  the 
crown,  as  Mary  the  daughter  of  Catherine  had  been  before. 
The  very  next  day  after  the  execution,  Henry  married  Jane  Sey^ 
mourj  who  died  the  year  following,  after  having  been  delivetedl 
of  a  fon  called  Edward.     His  next  wife  was  Anne  of  Cleves^ 
whom,  on  account  of  diflike,    he  foon  difmiffed ;    and  then 
married  Catherine  Howard^  niece  to  tha  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
being  convi(3:ed  of  criminal  conduft  before  marriage,  was  be- 
headed,  with  feveral  of  her  relations.      His  laft  wife    was 
Catherine   Parr^    a   widow,     who   narrowly     efcaped    being 
brought   to  the  ftake,    for  her  religious  opinions.     Henry's 
cruelty  increafed  with  his  years.     Few  days  pafled  without 
fom^  dreadful  execution.     The  brave  Earl  of  Surry  was  put  to 
death  without  a  crime  being  proved  againft  him ;  and  his  fa- 
ther was  to  have  fufFered  next  day,  but  was  faved  by  Henry's 
own  death,  who  died  of  corpulence,  and  an  ulcer  in  his  leg, 
aSth  January  1547. 

In  this  reign  the  Bible  was  firft  printed  in  EngliQi ;  Wales 
was  united  with  England  ;  Ireland  was  created  a  kingdom  ;  and 
Henry  took  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland. 

EDWARD  VI.  was  nine  years  old  when  his  father  died. 
His  uncle  Ed  ward  Seymour  Earl  of  Hertford,  created  Duke  of  &o^ 
tnerfety  was  made  Protedtor  ;  who,  by  the  affiftance  of  Cranmer^ 
completed  the  reformation  in  religion ;  not,  however,  without 
feveral  infurreclions.  Having  marched  into  Scotland,  to  compel 
the  Scots  to  give  their  young  Queen  Mary  in  marriage  to  Ed- 
ward, he  defeated  them  with  great  flaughter  in  the  battle  of 
Pinkey,  and  with  little  lofs  on  his  own  fide.  He  was  prevent- 
ed from  improving  his  victory,  by  faftions  raifed  againft  him 
by  his  enemies  at  home.  At  the  head  of  thefe  was  his  own 
brother,  the  Lord  Admiral,  who  was  tried  for  his  crimes,  and 
beheaded,  chiefly  at  the  inftigation  of  Z)i/rf/<y  Earl  of  Warwick, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland^  by  whofe  machinations, 
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feme  time  after,  the  Prote£lor  him&If  was  firft  divefted  of  hii 
power,  and  then  beheaded,  1551.  Northumberland  being 
thu$  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  having  married  his  fon  to 
Ijidy  Jane  Grey,  (niece  to  Henry  VHI.  by  the  Duchefs  of 
Sufiblk,  his  youngeft  filler,  firft  married  to  Lewis  XII.  of 
IVancC))  a  young  lady  aged  fixteen,  of  furprifing  accomplifli* 
mcnts,  prevailed  on  Edward  to  make  a  will,  fettling  the  fuc- 
oeflion  on  her,  in  preference  to  his  own  fifters  Mary  and  Eli* 
fabeth.  Edward  died  of  a  confumption,  6th  July  1553,  in  the 
feventh  year  of  his  reign.  He  is  faid  to  have  difcovered  ami- 
able difpoCtions,  and  to  have  made  furprifing  progrefs  in  leam* 
ing  for  his  age.  Northumberland  caufed  Lady  Jane  Grey  to 
be  proclaimed  Queen  much  againft  her  own  inclination.  But 
the  people  rofe  in  different  parts,  in  favour  of  the  rightful  heir, 
and  Northumberland  was  deferted  by  his  own  foldiers. 

MARY  was  declared  Queen  with  the  general  concurrence  of 
the  people.  Northumberland  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  were 
beheaded,  and,  what  moved  particular  compaffion,  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  and  her  huiband  Lord  Guildford  Dudley. 

Mary  had  promifed  to  her  adherents  to  leave  religion  as  fhe 
found  it.  But  fhe  foon  violated  her  promife.  Popery  was  rc- 
ftored,  and  the  laws  againft  heretics  renewed.  Such  as  did  not 
comply  with  this  change  were  committed  to  the  flames.  Hooper 
bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  Ridley  bifhop  of  London,  Latimer  bi- 
fliop  of  Worceflcr,  Cranmer  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Ro- 
gers, Saunders,  and  Taylor,  eminent  clergymen,  with  many 
otliers,  fuffered  with  a(ioni(hing  fortitude.  Gardiner  bifhop 
of  Winchefter,  and  Bonner  bifhop  of  London,  were  the  chief 
promoters  of  thefe  fanguinary  meafures.  Cardinal  Pole,  the 
Pope's  legate,  and  nearly  related  to  the  Queen,  was  againft 
them. 

Mary  efpoufed  Philip  King  of  Spain,  as  furious  a  bigot  as 
herfelf, .  who  engaged  her  in  a  war  with  France,  in  which 
Calais  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guife.  Grief  at  this  lofs, 
and  other  mortifications,  fhortened  the  Queen's  life.  She  died 
.of  a  dropfy,  17th  November  1558,  in  the  forty-third  year 
of  her  age.  Weaknefs  and  bigotry  were  the  caufes  of  her 
cruelty. 

ELISABETH  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  fhe  fucceeded 
her  fifter.  She  was  poffeiTed  of  furprifing  abilities  and  grcat- 
nefs  of  mind,  but  naturally  arbitrary  and  fevere ;  not  amiable 
as  a  woman,  but  illuftrious  as  a  queen.  She  was  particularly 
remarkable  for  difguifing  her  own  fentimcnts.  During  the 
former  reign  fhe  had  been  confined  on  account  of  her  religion, 
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and  was  in  danger  of  fufFering  for  it.  While  in  prifon,  (he 
improved  hcrfelf,  by  ftudying  the  languages  and  fcienccs. 
When  raifed  to  the  throne,  flic  reitorcd  the  Proteftant  religion, 
and  eftabliftied  that  form  of  worfliip  which  is  ftill  retained  in 
the  Church  of  England.  Philip  of  Spain,  her  fifter's  hufband, 
aiked  her  in  marriage,  but  was  rcjedled.  Various  other 
matches  were  afterwards  propofed  to  her,  none  of  which  fhc 
ever  chofe  to  accept.  Elifabeth  was  chiefly  diflinguiftied  by 
her  political  fagacity  and  difcernment,  which  enabled  her  to 
furmount  the  many  difficulties  with  which,  upon  her  acceffion 
to  the  throne,  (he  was  furrounded.  She  affifled  the  Protefl- 
ants  in  Germany  and  France,  aided  the  Dutch  in  their  revolt 
againft  Philip  \  and  by  fomenting  the  troubles  in  Scotland, 
obtained  the  afccndency  in  the  direftion  of  affairs  in  that  couii* 
try.  In  fhort,  during  the  whole  of  her  glorious  reign,  (he 
may  be  faid  to  have  maintained  the  balance  of  Europe.  She 
was  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  her  miniflcrs,  Cecil  and  Wal- 
(ingham,  but  not  fo  in  her  favourites,  Dudley,  created  Earl  of 
Xeicefter,  and  Devereux  Earl  of  EfTex.  Although  not  hand- 
fome,  (he  was  vain  of  her  perfon,  and  fond  of  flattery.  Her 
memory  is  chiefly  tarniihcd  by  her  cruel  and  unjufl  treatment 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  who  having  fled  to  her  for  protec- 
tion, was  confined  to  prifon  for  eighteen  years,  and  then  bc» 
headed  for  being  concerned*  in  Babington's  confpiracy,  which 
was  formed  chiefly  to  procure  her  freedom,   1587. 

Philip  having  long  determined  to  invade  England  with  liis 
whole  force,  in  158.8  fent  againfl  it  a  powerful  armament^ 
called  the  Invincible  Armada^  which  being  defeated  by  the 
Englifh  fleet  under  Lord  Howard  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  was 
afterwards  overtaken  by  a  florm,  fo  th?t  few  of  the  Spanifh 
fhips  recovered  tlieir  ports. 

Some  years  after,  Howard  and  EfTex  being  fent  on  an  expe- 
dition againfl  Spain,  took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Cadiz, 
burning  the  fhips  in  the  h<irbour,   1596. 

The  Irifli  having  rebelled  under  tlie  Earl  of  Tyrone,  were 
fubducd  by  Lord  Montjoy,   1603. 

Elfabeth  died  24th  March  1603,  of  a  deep  melancholy,  oc- 
cafioned,  it  is  faid,  by  rcmorfe  for  tlie  death  of  EfTex,  who  had 
been  executed  for  treafon.  With  her  ended  the  Houfe  of  fTw- 
dor* 

In  this  reign,  the  Eafl-Indla  Company  was  firfl  eflablifhed  ; 
Sir  Francis  Drake  and  CavendiJIi  failed  round  the  globe ;  and 
Sir  Walter  RaUighj  at  his  own  cxpence,  fettled  a  colony  in 
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At  this  time  flourifhed  the  poets  Shakefpeare  and  Spenftr^  and 
alfo  Francis  Bacofty  Lord  Verulam,  the  father  of  modem  or  • 
experimental  philofophy. 

•  JAMES  1.  and  VI.  of  Scotland,  defcended  from  Margargt 
daughter  to  Henry  VII.  fucceeded.  He  aifumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Great  Britain,  He  attempted  to  unite  the  two  king* 
doms  together,  but  without  fuccefs,  owing  to  the  jealoufy  of 
the  Englifh.  A  plot  was  formed  by  fome  Papiits  to  blow  up 
die  King  and  Parliamentj  called  the  Gunpowder  plot y  but  it  was 
happily  difcovered,  Nov.  5.  1605. 

James  maintained  peace  with  his  neighbours  during  the 
whole  of  his  reign.  The  kingdom  continued  to  increafe  in 
trade  and  opulence.  A  fpirit  of  freedom  began  to  be  diffiifed 
among 'all  ranks,  efpecially  among  thofe  who  did  not  conform 
to  the  Church  of  England,  called  DiJJenters  or  PuritanU. 
James  entertained  high  notions  of  his  prerogative  or  regal  au- 
thority, and  often  harangued  his  parliament  on  this  topic  \  but 
diey  were  not  difpofed  tamely  to  yield  to  his  pretenfions. 
Hence  arofe  continual  jarrings  between  them.  James's  affe£ia« 
tion  of  learning  rendered  him  the  obje£l  of  ridicule  ;  and  his 
partiality  to  favourites,  whom  he  chofe  for  the  moft  frirolous 
accompliihments,  expofed  him  to  contempt.  His  firft  favou- 
rite was  Robert  Carry  created  Earl  of  Sonurfet ;  and  after  him 
George  FiliurSy  Duke  of  Buckingham, 

Being  difappointed  in  his  fcheme  of  matching  his  fon  Charles 
to  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  he  agreed  to  his  marrying  Hetirieita 
of  France,  whom  Charles  had  privately  feen,  in  his  romantic 
expedition  to  Spain  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Elifabethy  the  King's  cideft  daughter,  was  married  to  the 
Elector  Palatine,  who  being  elefted  King  of  Bohemia,  was, 
by  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  not  only  expelled  from  thence,  but 
alfo  from  his  hereditary  dominions.  SOPHIA,  their  daugh- 
ter, married  the  Duke  of  Hanover ;  from  whom  our  prefent 
royal  family  is  defcended.  James  was  much  blamed  for  not 
^tffording  more  effectual  affiltance  to  his  fon-in-law.  He  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  and  hence 
by  fome  he  is  ftyled  the  Irijh  Legijlator.  James  died  27th 
March  1625,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

CHARIJSS  I.  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  favourable  circum- 
ftances.  But  being  imprefled  by  his  fatlier  with  a  high  fenfe 
of  his  hereditary  or  indefenfahle  right,  as  it  was  called,  and 
wanting  to  rule  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  he  loft  the  alFedtions 
of  his  fubjcfts.  The  parliament  refufing  to  grant  him  fup- 
plies,  he  extorted  money  from  tlie  people  by  force^  under  the 
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t>nrrte  of  lodm  or  benevolences ^  monopolies^  tonnage  and  poundage^ 
cr  a  tax  upon  merchandifc,  Jbip-money^  &c.  Such  as  refufcd 
were  imprifoned,  or  otlierwife  puniuied.  John  Hampden,  a 
private  gentleman,  unwilling  to  ftibmit  to  a  tai^  not  authorifed 
by  parliament,  being  rated  for  fhip-money  ortly  at  twenty  (hill-* 
ings,  brought  his  caufe  befotc  the  coUrt  of  exchequer,  where 
it  was  tried  with  great  folemiuty;  but  he  was  cad.  Bucking- 
ham, who  had  advifed  thefe  meafures,  was  affaffiriated  at  Portf- 
mouth  by  one  Felton^  an  Irifh  ofHcer,  from  a  private  grudge, 
as  he  was  about  to  embark  on  an  expedition  for  the  relief  o£ 
Rochelle,  A.  1628. 

After  this,  Charles  was  chiefly  fwayed  t3y  the  advice  of 
Laud^  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas  Wentwortb^ 
Earl  of  Strafford,  His  attempting  to  introduce  the  Englifli  li- 
turgy into  Scotland  excited  that  nation  to  rebel,  1637.  The 
Scots  forming  an  aflbciation,  called  the  folemn  league  and  cove-- 
fianty  raifed  an  army  for  their  defence  under  General  Lefly. 
Charles  marched  againft  them  ;  but  finding  his  troops  not  dif- 
pofed  to  fight,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Scots,  and  return- 
ed to  England,  Aug.  i.  1638. 

This  treaty  was  not  long  obferved.  The  Scots,  ftimulated 
by  the  malcontents  in  England,  again  took  up  arms.  Charles 
therefore  prepared  for  war.  In  order  to  raife  money,  feveral 
arbitrary  taxes  were  exa6led  with  great  feverity ;  but  thefe 
proving  infuflicient,  Charles  was  prevailed  on  to  call  a  parlia- 
ment, eleven  years  after  he  had  discontinued  it ;  but  the  Com- 
mons not  complying  with  his  rcquefls,  he  fuddcnly  difiblvcd  it. 
His  neccflities  however  increafing,  by  the  Scots  invading  Eng- 
land, and  fcizing  on  Newcaftle  and  other  places,  he  was  again 
obliged  to  aflemble  the  parliament.  It  met  Nov.  i.  1640,  and 
from  its  long  continuance  was  called  the  long  parliament.  The 
Commons  began  with  petitioning  for  a  redrefs  of  grievances, 
which  was  granted  them.  They  then  proceeded  to  impeach 
Strafford,  »md  fome  time  after  Laud,  who  were  both  condemned 
and  beheided.  The  bifhops  were  deprived  of  their  feats  in  the 
Houfe  of  Peers.  The  Star  Chamber,  and  High  Commiflion 
court,  were  abolifhed.  The  King  going  to  Scotland,  Auguft 
1641,  was  attended  by  a  committee  olf  the  Commons,  who 
might  be  fpies  on  his  conduft. 

The  Papifts  in  Ireland,  thinking  this  a  favourable  opporttl** 
nity  to  revolt,  rofc  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  maf- 
facred  a  great  number  of  the  Proteflants. 

The  King  returned  from  Scotland  5th  November,  where  he 
had  made  every  reafonablc  conceffion.     Having  dxfcovered  a 
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treafonable  correfpondcnce  between  fome  leading  members  ot 
parliament  and  die  Scots,  he  gave  orders  to  impeach  Lord 
KemboUotty  and  five  commpners,  Pymt  Hampden^  Holies^  HaJU* 
rigf  and  Strode ;  and  next  A^if  came  to  the  Hoiife  of  Com- 
mons to  feize  them  himfelf,  but  they  had  efcaped  a  few  mi- 
nutes before  his  entry.     Whereupon  a  proclamation  was  Hlued 
for   apprehending  them.     The  train-bands  of  the  city  were 
raifed  for  their  protection ;  and  the  mob  became  fo  dangerousi 
that  the  King  and  Royal  family  were  obliged  to  remove  from 
London.     The  King,  naw  fenJSble  of  his  rafhnefs,  fent  a  mef- 
fage  to  the  Commons,  that  he  defilled  from  his  proceedings  a- 
gainft  the  accufed  members,  and  promifed  for  the  future  not 
to  infringe  their  privileges.     But  all  offers  of  fatisfaflion  were 
Teje£led.     Soon  after  the  parliament  made  a  requifition,  that 
die  Tower  (hould   be  put  into  their  hands,  and  that  Hull, 
Portfmouth,  and  the  fleet,  fhould  be  intruded  to  perfons  of 
their  chufing.     Even  this,  although  with  great  relu£lancc>  was 
complied  with.     But  when  they  next  demanded  that  a  militia 
(Iiould  be  raifed,  and  chat  the  parliament  (hould  have  the  no- 
mination of  the  ofiicers,  the  King  pofitively  refufed  it.     This 
put  an  end  to  all  further  treaty,  and  both  fides  had  recourfe  to 
arms.     The  people  were  divided  into  two  factions.     The  fa- 
vourers of  the  King  were  called  Cavaliers^  thofe  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, Round  Heads.     The  war  was  carried  on  for  fix  years 
with  great  animofity,  and  with  various  fuccefs.     The  generak 
on  the  fu!c  of  the  parliament  were,  firft,  the  Earl  of  Effexy  the 
Earl  of  Alancheflery  and  Sir  W.  Waller  ;  after  them.  Lord  Fair* 
faxy  his  fon  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax^  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
fon  of  a  private  gentleman  at  Huntington,  originally   intended 
for  the  law,  who  had  fome  years  before  attempted  to  leave  the 
kingdom  upon  a  principle  of  religion,  but   was   prevented  by 
tlic  King's  OiBcers  :  Under  the  King,  his  nephews  Prince  Ru- 
pert and   Maurice^  fons  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  Emrl  of 
Lindfe^y  Sir  Marvmduhe  Langdahy  the  Marquis  of  Nexvca/lUy 
and   the   Marquis  of  Alontrofe   in  Scotland.     The   King   firft 
crefted  his  (landard  at  Nottingham  ;  and  the  two  armies'  met 
at  Edgehill  in  Waiwickfhire,  23d  Oftober  1642.      Both  fides 
claimed  the  viftory.     In   the  firft  campaign  the  King  was,  up- 
on the  whole  fucccfsful.     The  two  moft  eminent  men  on  each 
fide  fell,  LORD  FALKLAND  and  JOHN  HAMPDEN. 

During  ^hc  winter,  the  Kinjr  fummnn<»d  a  parliament  at 
Oxford,  to  routitera6l  that  at  Wcf  Piinfter.  He  imprudently 
wafted  in  negctiation  that  time  vhich  he  ought  to  have  cm- 
ployed  in  action.    The  courage  of  the  parliament  feemed  to 
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incrcafe  with  Its  lofles.  They  were  chiefly  animated  by  a  fpirit 
of  religion.  The  Scots  were  invited  into  England  to  their 
afliftance ;  and  to  make  their  union  the  more  complete,  the 
Englifh  parHament  took  the  folemn  league  and  covenant ;  E- 
pifcopacy  was  abolifhed,  and  the  Prcfbyterian  form  eftablifhed. 
About  this  time  arofe  a  new  fecji,  called  Independents^  who 
difclaimed  all  dependence  on  the  civil  power  with  refpcft  to  re- 
ligious  matters. 

The  firft  great  difafter  the  King  met  with  was  at  Marflon 
nufor^  near  York,  under  Prince  Rupert,  where  ten  thoufand 
of  his  men  were  (lain,  July  3.  1644.  And  at  Nafeby  in  Nor- 
thamptonfhire,  he  himfelf  in  perfon  was  completely  defeated^ 
his  camp-equipage  and  papers  taken,  by  the  abilities  of  Crom- 
well, June  14.  164;.  This  determined  the  fate  of  the  war. 
The  King,  finding  it  impra£licable  to  fuftain  a  fiege  at  Oxford, 
formed  the  fatal  refolution  of  leaving  that  place  in  difguifc, 
and  giving  himfelf  up  to  the  Scots,  then  befieging  Newark ; 
who,  upon  payment  of  400,000 1.  of  arrears,  delivered  him 
up  to  commiflioners  appointed  by  parliament,  30th  January 
1 646,  and  returned  into  their  own  country.  The  army,  whien 
now,  by  the  arts  of  Cromwell,  confided  chiefly  of  independ- 
ents, got  pofleflSon  of  the  King's  perfon  by  force  ;  and  having 
excluded  from  parliament  fuch  members  as  did  not  favour  their 
views,  by  the  authority  of  thofe  who  remained,  called  the 
Rump  Parliament^  formally  tried  and  condemned  the  King, 
and  then  beheaded  him  at  Whitehall,  30th  January  1648. 

The  furviving  children  of  Charles  were,  Charles,  and  Jamet 
Duke  of  York ;  Mary,  efpoufed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
mother  to  William,  afterwards  King  of  England ;  and  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whofe  daughter 
was  married  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

COMMONWEALTH.  After  the  death  of  Charles,  the 
Commons  voted  the  office  of  King,  and  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  to 
be  ufelcfs,  and  therefore  abolifhed  them.  The  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton and  Lord  Capel,  who  had  levied  an  army  for  the  relief 
of  the  King,  and  had  been  defeated  near  PVefton,  and  taken 
prifoners  by  Cromwell,  were  executed.  Cromwell  was  fent  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  into  Ireland,  where  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 
having  cpncluded  a  treaty  with  the  Paplfts  under  O'Neal,  had 
proclaimed  Charles  IL  Cromwell  foon  over-ran  the  greateft 
part  of  that  country,  putting  to  the  fword  every  garrifon  that 
made  refiftance.  On  this  account  he  flew  at  Drogheda  to  the 
number  of  three  thoufand.  Charles  IL  being  proclaimed  by 
the  Scots,  June  1650,  the  parliament  recalled  Cromwell  frorti 
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Ireland,  where  Ireton,  his  fon-in-law,  and  Ludlow,  were  left 
to  complete  the  conqueft  of  that  country.     Cromwell  defeated 
the  Scots  at  Dunbar  with  great  flaughter,  3d  September  1650. 
Charles  having  advanced  into  England  with  what  forces  he 
could  colle£l,  Ctomwelly  leaving  General  Monk  to  finiih  the 
Tcduftion  of  Scotland,  came  up  with  him  at  JVorce/lcr^  and 
gained  the  moft  complete  viftory  he  ever  d}d,  3d  September 
1 65 1.     Almofl  the  whole  royal  army  was  cither  cut  to  pieces 
pr  taken  prifoners.     The  young  King,  after  the  moft  aftoniOi- 
ing  efcapcs,  and  after  enduring  tlie  greateft  hardfliips  for  forty- 
one  days,  at  laft  got  fafe  to  France.     Cromwell  returned  in 
triumpn  to  London.     And  thus  the  whole  Britifh  dominions 
were  brought  under  fubjeflion  to  the  parliament,  which  now 
was  compofed  only  of  fixty  or  feventy  obfcure  and  illiterate 
men. 

The  parliament  were  offended  with  the  Dutch  for  the  re- 
ception they  gave  the  exiled  loyal  ids  ;  one  of  whom  had  afTaili- 
nated  their  envoy  Dorijlausy  for  having  been  among  the  judges 
who  condemned  the  late  King.  War  was  therefore  declared 
againft  that  republic ;  and  it  was  maintained  on  both  fides  with 
uncommon  vigour.  Seven  bloody  engagements  were  fought 
by  fea  in  little  more  than  the  compafs  of  a  year  %  in  the  laft  of 
which,  the  Englifli,  under  Blahe  and  Monky  gained  a  fignal 
viftory.  Van  Trcwfy  the  famous  admiral  of  the  Dutch,  was 
flain.  Cromwell,  perceiving  that  tlie  parliament  wanted  to  a- 
bridge  his  authority,  went  to  the  houfc  j  and  having  turned 
put  the  members  by  force,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  logked,  and 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  2cth  April  1653. 

CROMWELL,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  was  created  Lord 
Protcftor  by  his  council  of  officers,  and  henceiorth  ruled  with 
abfolutc  authority.  He  chofe  a  parliament  from  the  meaneft 
of  the  people,  which,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  members, 
Praife  God  BarebcncSy  was  called  Bareboues  parliament.  But 
they  foon  refigned  their  power  into  the  Protcdor's  hands,  who 
appointed  another  in  their  place.  Scotland  was  united  to  Eng- 
land as  a  conquered  province,  and  Monk  fcnt  to  govern  it. 

Cromwell  gave  peace  to  tl:e  Dutch  on  equitable  terms. 
War  being  declared  againft  Spain,  Elake  carried  the  terror  of 
the  EngUlli  name  over  the  whole  Mediterranean.  Admirals 
Pen  and  Vcnablcs  were  fent  againft  Hifpaniola  ;  but  failing  in 
that  cnterprifc,  they  took  Jamaica,  Qn  their  return  they  were 
imprifoned  for  mifcondudl:.  Cromwell  wiflied  to  be  made 
king ;  but  apprehending  the  danger  of  it,  declined  the  crown 
Hrheii  offered  to  him  by  his  parliament.     Many  coufpiracie« 
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were  formed  againft  his  life,  which,  with  wonderful  fagacity, 
he  detected  and  fupprefl'ed.     But  ftill  he  found  himfelf  un- 
happy ;  and  he  paflcd  the  end  of  liis  days  in  anguift)  and  ter- 
ror.   He  died  3d  September  1658,  the  anniverfary  day  of  fomc 
of  his  greatcft  fuccefles.     Richard  his  fon  was  appointed  to 
fucceed  him  \  but  wanting  his  father's  abilities,  he  was  foon 
obliged  by  the  officers  to  refign  his  power,  and  afterwards  lived 
in  retirement  to  a  good  old  age.     The  oiHcers  reftorcd  the 
Rump  parliament  5  but    finding  it   unmanageable,  they  again 
diflblvcd  it,  and  chofe  General  Lambert  as  their  leader.     In 
the  mean  time,  MONK  in  Scotland,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Fairfax  and  others  in  England,  having  exprefled  a  difapproba- 
tion  of  the  condudl  of  the  officers,  the  nation  feemed  to  be 
tlireatened  with  a  return  of  former  convuifions.     But  by  the 
artful  management  of  Monk,  who  led  his  forces  to  London,  a 
free  parliament  was  called,  which  rcftored  the  King,  ift  May 
1660. 

CHARLES  IL  returned  to  London  29th  May,  being  hig 
birth-day,  aged  thirty.     He  behaved  at  firil  with  great  mode- 
ration, and  was  chiefly  diredled  by  the  counfel  of  Hyde  Earl  of 
Clarendotiy  the  chancellor,  whofe  daughter  the  Duke  of  York 
had  married ;  but  his  indolence  and  love  of.  pleafurc  afterwards 
Jed  him  to  intruft  the  management  of  ^ffiArs  to  unworthy  mi- 
jiifters.     Thefe  were  called  the  Cabal,  from  the  initials  of  their 
names,  Clifford^  -^f^h^  afterwards  Lord  Shafte/bury^  Buckings 
ham^  Arlifigtoiij  and  Lauderdale.     Little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  loyalifts,  who  had  loit  their  all  in  the  King's  caufe.     An 
aft  of  indemnity  was  publiffied,  in  which  the  regicides,  as  they 
were  called,  or  thofc  who  had  condemned  the  late  King,  were 
excepted.     Ten  of  them  were  executed.     Epifcopacy  was  re- 
(lored  5  and  tliofc  who  did  not  conform,  were  deprived  of  their 
livings,    to  the  number  of  2000,    24th  Augufl   1662.     The 
JCing  married  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,   chiefly  on  account  of 
her  great  fortune.     He  had  no  children  by  her.     A  war  was 
undertaken  againft  the  Dutch,  which,  after  much  bloodfhed 
on  both  fides,  was  concluded  by  the   peace  of  Breda,     The 
chief  admirals  on  the  fide  of  the  Englifh  were,  the  Duke  of 
JTork^    Piince    Rupert^    Montague^    and    Monk^    now  created 
Duke  of  Alhewarle ;  of  the  Dutch,  De  Ruyter  and  Tromp,     A- 
bout  this  time,  a  plague  raged   through  the  nation.     At  Lon- 
don it  was  fucceeded  by  a.  fire,  which  reduced  a  great  part  of 
that  city  to  aflies,    2d  September  1666. 

Although  the  parliament  were  more  liberal  in  grantin,^  mo* 
pey  to  Charles  tlian  to  any  of  bis  predcceflbrs,    yet  his  prodiT 
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gilitj  and  diffipation  always  involved  him  in  difficulties.  Thh 
made  him  fubmit  to  receive  a  penfion  from  the  court  of  France, 
who  drew  him  in,  without  any  juft  caufe,  to  engage  in  a  frefli 
war  againft  the  Dutch,  which  had  nigh  proved  ^tal  to  that  re- 
public 1672.  This  raifcd  great  murmiirs  dirough  the  nation,  and 
deftroyed  all  confidence  between  the  King  and  his  parliament. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York,  as  being 
a  Papift,  from  the  fucceflion.  To  forward  this  fcheme,  one  7i- 
iaj  Oates^  a  worthlefs  man,  gave,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  a  forged  ac- 
count of  a  confpiracy  formed  by  the  Jefuits  to  murder  the 
King,  and  introduce  Popery,  afterwards  called  the  Popijb  pht. 
In  confequence  of  which,  Lord  Stafford^  and  feveral  others, 
were  executed,  profefling  their  innocence  to  the  laft.  Ano- 
ther plot  was  foon  after  hatched,  to  counteraft  the  former,  call- 
ed the  Meal'tub  plot.  The  torrent  againft  Popery  ran  fo  high, 
that  the  Duke  of  York  was  obliged  to  retire  beyond  feas  1679. 
This  ferment  was  thought  to  be  excited  by  the  arts  of  Lord 
Shaftejburyj  who  had  been  difmifled  from  his  oiEce  at  court, 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth^  natural  fon  to  the  King.  At 
laft  Charles,  offended  with  the  violence  of  the  Commons,  dif- 
iblved  the  parliament,  which  for  that  time  was  held  at  Oxford^ 
with  a  fixed  refolution  never  to  call  another,  28th  March  1681. 
The  Duke  of  York  was  recalled,  and  fent  as  his  Majefty^g  high 
commiflioner  to  hold  a  parliament  in  Scotland.  From  this  time 
Charles  ruled  in  the  moft  arbitrary  manner,  fining  and  impri- 
fbning  fuch  as  he  thought  moft  violent  in  their  oppofition. 
The  dodlrine  of  paflive  obedience  and  non-refiftancc  was  every 
where  publicly  maintained.  Various  fchemcs  in  defence  of 
freedom  were  formed.  A  confpiracy  was  detedled,  in  which 
fome  of  the  moft  illuftrious  perfons  in  the  kingdom  were  con- 
cerned, called  the  Rye-houfe  plct^  from  a  houfe  on  the  road  to 
New  Market,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  confpirators,  where 
fome  of  them  propofed  to  aflaflinate  the  King.  Among  others 
Lord  Rt/Jfel  and  jilgernon  Sidfteyy  both  illuftrious  for  their  vir- 
tues, were  condemned  and  executed  on  very  defeftive  evidence, 
1684.     The  King  died  6th  February  1685. 

JAMES  II.  had  been  bred  a  Papift  by  his  mother  from  his 
infancy,  and  was  ftrongly  bigotted  to  his  principles.  He  pro- 
mifed,  however,  in  parliament,  to  maintain  the  cftablifhed  re- 
ligion. The  Duke  of  Monmouth^  having  landed  in  the  weft  of 
England,  was  proclaimed  King  by  his  followers ;  but  being 
defeated  at  Sedgemorey  near  Bridgewater,  he  was  afterwards 
taken  and  beheaded.  The  Earl  of  Argyle^  his  friend,  fhared 
the  fame  fate  in  Scotland.    The  King's  troops,  under  Colonel 
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Kirhf  cxcrcifcd  great  cruelties  againft  the  rebels;  and  JvJge 
^reysy  who  was  fent  to  try  the  delinquents,  ftill  greater* 
fter  this  the  King  ufed  every  mediod  in  his  power  to  intro- 
duce Popery.  For  which  purpofe  the  mod  arbitrary  meafures 
were  purfued,  James  was  chiefly  direiied  by  the  advice  of  one 
Peters^  a  Jefuit,  and  a  furious  bigot.  Seven  of  the  bifhops 
having  refufed  to  readj  after  divine  fervice^  a  declaration  for 
liberty  of  confcience,  and  for  fufpending  the  penal  laws  againft 
non-conformifts,  were  fent  to  the  Tower.  Being  brought  to 
their  trial  in  Wcftminfter  hall,  they  were  acquitted  by  their 
jury,  which  occafioned  incredible  joy,  30th  June  1688.  In 
this  fituation  of  afiairs,  people  turned  their  eyes  on  William 
Prince  of  Orange^  who  had  married  Mary^  the  King's  elded 
daughter.  He  landed  at  Torbay,  5  th  November  1688,  with 
about  13,000  men  ;  but  fuch  was  the  terror  of  Jeffrey's  execu- 
tions in  thofe  parts,  that  at  firft  very  few  joined  him.  Having 
remained  for  feveral  days  (at  Exeter),  he  at  laft  began  to  de- 
fpair  of  fuccefs,  when  he  was  joined  by  feveral  perfons  of  dU"- 
tin£tion,  and  the  whole  country  foon  after  flocked  to  his  ftandard. 
Among  the  reft,  the  Princefs  Anne,  the  King's  favourite  daugh- 
ter, and  her  hufband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  went  over 
to  him.  The  King,  defcrted  by  all,  fent  his  Queen  and  young 
£bn  to  France,  whither  he  himfelf  foon  after  followed,  by  the 
advice  of  his  priefts  and  French  emiflaries. 

James  having  thus  defcrted  the  throne,  the  Prince  and 
Princefs  of  Orange  were  declared  by  parliament  joint  fove* 
reigns,  13th  February  1689.  This  is  called  the  REVOLU- 
TION. 

WILLIAM  III.  and  MARY  were  likewife  acknowledged  in 
Scotland,  where  Epifcopacy  was  abolifhed,  and  Prefbytcry  re- 
ftored.  The  grdateft  part  of  Ireland,  confiding  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, adhered  to  King  James.  A  fmall  party  of  Proteftants, 
animated  by  Walker,  their  minifter,  defended  Londonderry 
againft  his  forces,  with  wonderful  bravery,  for  above  three 
months,  and  obliged  them  to  raife  the  fiege,  after  the  lofs  of 
9000  men.  James  having  received  fome  troops  from  France, 
landed  at  Kinfale  in  Ireland,  2 2d  May  1689,  and  was  received 
at  Dublin  with  great  joy.  The  cruelties  exercifed  on  the  Pro- 
teftants  hurt  liis  caufe.  He  was  defeated  by  William,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne^  ift  July  1690  ;  whereupon  he  again  embarked 
for  France.  His  friends  were  a  fecond  time  defeated  by  Gene- 
ral GinkUy  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Aughrim^  13th  July  1691. 
By  the  reduftion  of  Limerick^  about  three  months  after,  the 
conqueft  of  Ireland  was  completed.     A  general  amnefty  and 
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-  liberty  of  confcicnce  was  granted  to  the  Irifli.  The  hopes  of 
James  of  recovering  his  crown  were  entirely  annihilated  by  the 
defeat  of  the  French  fleet  under  Tourv'dle^  by  Admiral  Ruffelj 
19th  July  1692.  The  French  admiral's  fhip,  the  Rifing  Sun, 
and  feveral  others^  were  burnt  within  fight  of  King  James,  and 
of  the  army,  which  was  afiembled  to  make  a  defcent  upon 
England.  This  unfortunate  prince  died  at  St  Germain's  in 
France,  6tli  September  1701,  aged  fixty-cight.  King  Wil- 
liam died  not  long  after,  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  aged  fifty- 
two,  8th  March  1702.  His  Queen,  Mary,  had  died  of  the 
fmall-pox,  28th  December  1694,  without  children.  Her  fif- 
ter  Anne  fucceeded. 

The  great  objeft  of  William's  ambition,  during  the  whole 
of  his  life,  was  to  humble  the  power  of  Lewis  XIV.  of  France. 
Juft  before  his  death,  he  had  formed  an  alliance  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  For  mod  part  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  difputes 
with  his  parliament.  He  enjoyed  more  abfolute  authority  in 
Holland  than  in  England  ;  fo  that  it  was  not  witliout  reafon  he 
was  called  Kbig  of  Holland  and  Stadtholder  of  England. 

ANNE  carried  on  the  war  againft  France  with  the  moft 
fplendid  fuccefs,  by  means  of  her  general  the  famous  DUKE 
of  MARLBOROUGH,  who  defeated  the  enemy  in  various 
engagements,  took  many  of  their  ftrongeft  towns,  and  brought 
Lewis  XIV.  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  In  conjunftion  with  Prince 
Eugene^  general  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  he  gained  a 
complete  viftory  over  the  French  and  Bavarians,  under  Marfhals 
Tallard  and  Marfin,  and  the  Elcftor  of  Bavaria,  at  Hockjlet  or 
Blenhiimy  on  the  Danube,  13th  Auguft  1704.  About  20,000 
of  the  enemy  were  flain ;  Tallard  and  above  13,000  were 
taken  prifoncrs. 

The  fame  year,  24th  July,  Gibraltar  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lifli  fleet  under  Sir  Geerge  RgoJc. 

In  the  year  1 706,  1 2th  May,  Marlborough  defeated  the  French 
and  Bavarians  under  Marflial  Villeroi  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
at  Ramillies  in  Flanders,  nearly  with  as  great  lofs  as  at  Blenheim. 
This  year  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland  was  effected, 
22d  July. 

Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  defeated  the  French  under 
the  Duke  of  Vendofmc,  at  Oudenarde^  nth  July  1708,  which 
was  followed  by  the  ficge  and  redu£\ion  of  Liflc,  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  places  in  Europe  ;  and  at  Malplaquety  or  Blareignies, 
near  Mons,  under  Marfhals  Villars  and  Boufflers,  1  ith  Sep- 
tember 1709,  with  vaft  flaughtcr  on  both  fides,  chiefly  on  that 
of  the  £ngliih  and  their  allies. 

After 
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After  fo  many  viftories,  the  King  of  France  began  to  be  a- 
fraid  for  his  capital. 

Tlie  Duchefs  of  Marlborough  having  loft  the  favour  of  the 
Queen;  by  the  art  of  one  Airs  Majham^  who  liad  been  intro- 
duced at  court  by  the  Duchefs ;  and  the  chief  dircft^on  of 
public  affairs  being  entrulled  to  Robert  Harhy^  created  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  to  St  John  Lord  Bolitighrohey  the  command  of  the 
army  was  taken  from  Marlborough,  and  given  to  the  Dtihe  of 
Ormondy  i ft  January  17 12.  A  peace  was  concluded  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  4t]i  February  17 13.  The  Quctn  died,  ift 
Auguft  1714,  aged  fifty.  With  her  ended  the  line  of  the 
Stewarts,  after  having  fwayed  the  fceptre  of  England  an  hun- 
dred and  eleven  years,  from  the  accellion  of  James  I.  1603; 
and  that  of  iScotland,  three  hundred  and  forty-three  years,  from 
tlie  acccihon  of  Robert  11.  1:171. 

GEORGE  I.  Duke  of  ISrunfwick  and  Eleftor  of  Hanover, 
fuccecded  in  right  of  his  mother  SOPHIA,  daughter  to  the 
Eledlor  Palatine,  on  whom  the  crown  had  been  fettled  by  fe- 
veral  a^s  of  parliament,  as  being  the  next  Proteftant  heir.  But 
flie  had  died  8th  June,  xhc  former  year,  aged  eighty- four. 
George  I.  died  nth  June  1727,, aged  fixty-cight. 

GEORGE  11:  his  fon,  died  25th  Oftober  1760,  aged  fe- 
venty-feven  j  and  was  fUcceeded  by  his  grandfcn  GEORGE  III. 


SCOTLAND. 

SCOTLAND  lies  between  54  and  59^  north  latitude,  and  is 
about  3C0  miles  in  length,  and  fiom  50  to  150  in  breadth. 
It  is  fcparatcd  from  England  by  tliC  river  Tweed,  the  Tcviot 
hills,  and  the  riv^r  lllk.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  north 
and  Ibuth,  by  the  firth  of  Forth.     It  is  alfo  divided  into  High- 
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Divifions  of  Scotland. 


Cjill.r.i  I's 
buthciluiii!. 


Si.'ei'jJVcrrs^  c.ni  cihar  S:.hdlv'-l'ons. 


ChiffTiivr.s, 
Wivlc  ;;nil  Til  III  To. 
Dornoch,  'J'<m^;i:f. 


SutiicrlnrM  and  Strathr.civrr, 

FaCtr  L-iwI  Wider  Rol'S,   lilc   'Mm'*-    t>:«^,„  ii     i.\ — 
•at  J      T       •     T      Li  T>    1    ni     f  lam,  DingWAll,  lor* 

I  ,•,.      ••       lie      \      triilcf* 

trniiToJn,  icrnnOouuhl,  £<c.  j 

Cioni-rtlc,  I  A  lir.all  r::irc,  |  Cromartic. 

3  X  Sbirti, 
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Shiret, 
InTerneTf^ 
Kairo, 

ElglD, 

Banir, 

AberdeeDy 

Kincardme, 

Yerfar, 

Ptotby 

Kinrolt, 
Fift, 

C^KkmamiMit 
Scirliiig* 

Linlithgow^ 


D'tvlfrnt  of  SttiUnd  cMttmud. 
I  SberlfHami,  and  ether  SMM/mu.  | 


Cti^Ti 


6     Gknmorifon,  3 

I  Weftern  put  of  Mitrray,  I  Num. 

(  Murray  aod  Strathfpey,  |  Elgin  and  Forfet. 

1^  Eni  ^  &c!"*^*'''"'°*  ^^*'    jBaiiffwdCuUcn. 

f  Ma^Lchl.  Oariocb.  Strath-  f^^,':^  ^J^  "^^^^ 

1    ^^'^*  1    borghTSi. 

I  Mearosy  t^^*^'  fltonehhre.. 

[Dundee,    Arbraadi, 
Forfar,  Angui,  i     Momrofe, 

Perth,  Athol,  Gowry,  BrcadaI-"J 

bane,    Monteith,    Strathern,  ^Peftb,  Donkdd. 

Glenihield,  &c. 
Part  of  Fife,  a  isnaU  flure, 
Fife, 

A  very  (inall  ihsre, 
StirUng. 

I  Wea  Lothian^ 


Edinburgh, 
Haddington, 


Peebles, 
Selkirk, 

JLanaik, 


Kinroft. 

St  Andrew's,  Coptr,  fte. 

Alloa,  CUckmaimaii. 

Stirling,  Falkirk. 

Linlithgow,    Borrow* 
ftoimnefi. 
jrEniNBuaoB,  N.  Ut.  54» 
7     W.  long.  3.  l^th. 

I  Haddington,  Dunbar. 
Danfe,  Lauder. 


{ 


i  Mid  Lothian, 

IEaft  Lothian, 
Merfe,  Lauderdale, 

Roxburgh,  ^Teviotdale,  Lidfdale,  Eufdale,    '{^^^^^^^  ^"^'^^  ^* 

I  Tweeddale,  I  Peeblet. 

I  Etterick  Foreft,  |  Selkirk,  Galaihieli. 

{Clydcfdale.  ^  ^^^^'  H^nukoa.  La- 

|Nithfdalc,  Elkdale.  Annandale,  J  Dumfries,  Annan,  Mof. 

Kirkcudbright,  Newton- 


Dumfriet, 
Kirkcudbright, 
Wi^on, 
Air, 

Renfrew, 
*  Dumbarton, 

Argylc, 


i  Galloway,  Eaft  part, 

^Galloway,  Weft  part, 

^  Carrick,  Kyle,  Cunniogham, 

^  Renfrew, 

I  Lenox, 
Argylc,  Cowal,  Knapdale,  Kin-"S 

tirf ,  Lorn,  with  part   of  the  T  luverary,     Campbcll- 
Wtrftcrn  iflcs,  Ifla^  Jura,  Mull,  f     town. 
Uift,  Tcrif,  Col,  Lilhiurc.     J 

Kirkwall,  N.  lat.  <^,  AS 


f  Kir 

X     S^^art. 

I  Wigton,  Stranraer,  Port- 
/      Patridk. 
cAir,   Irvine,   Kilmar* 
7     nock. 

fKfnftew,      Paifley, 
^      Greenock,  Pon-Glaf- 
I      gow. 
I  Dumbarton. 


Orkney, 
lute. 


Ifles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 


\  Bute  and  Artan, 


W.   long.    3.    Skallo- 
way,  N.  Ut.  61.  near 
the  Meridian  of  Lon* 
don. 
'Rothfay. 

In 
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In  all  thirty-three  fhiresj  which  chufe  thirty  rcprefentativcs 
to  fit  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  Bute  and  Caithnefs 
chufing  alternately^  as  do  Nairn  and  Cromarty,  and  Cbckman- 
nan  and  Kinrofs. 

The  Royal  Boroughs  which  chufe  reprefentatives  are, 

£duiliiin;h,               .               *               •                .               .  Z 

Kirkurall,  Wick,  Dornoch,  Dingwall,  and  Tayne,               •  -          X 

Fortrofie,  InTerneft,  Nairn,  and  Forres,              .     «                    .  X 

Elgin,  CuUen,  Banff,  Invemry,  and  Kintore,                    •  -           X 

Aberdeen,  Bervie,^  Montrofe,  Arbroath,  and  Brechin,                    -  X 

Forfar,  Perth,  Dundee,  Cuptr,  and  St  Andrew*t,                      -  X 
Crail,  Kilrenny,  Eafter  Anftmthcr,  Weftcr  Anftrather,  and  Pittenweem,      i 

Dyiart,  Kirkaldy,  Kinghorti,  and  Bruntifland,              -    -  -          x 

Inverkeithing,  Dunfermline,  Qaeen«ferry,  Culrois,  and  Stirling,  -        x 

Glafgow,  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  and  Dumbarton,                   •  X 

Haddington,  Dunbar,  North- Berwick,  Lauder,  and  Jedburgh,  -           X 

Selkirk,  Peeblcf,  Linlithgow,  and  Lanark,                 .                  •  Z 

Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Annan,  Lochmaben,  and  Kirkcudbright,  -           X 

Wigton,  New  Galloway,  Stranraer,  and  Whithorn,                    •  X 

Air,  Inrine,  Rothfay,  Campbelltown,  and  Inverary,                    -  X 

In  all,        15 

The  Rivers  which  run  into  the  German  ocean  are,  the 
Tweed,  at  Berwick ;  the  Forth,  joined  by  the  Teith  ;  the  Taj, 
joined  by  the  £arn ;  the  South  EJi  and  North  EJk,  near 
Montrofe  j  the  Dee  and  the  Don  at  Aberdeen ;  th^  Deveron  at 
Banff;  the  Spey ;  the  Lojfte  below  Elgin ;  the  Findkorn,  near 
Forres  ;  the  Nefs  at  Invernefs. 

On  the  weft,  the  Leven,  which  runs  by  Dumbarton ;  the 
Clyde  by  Glafgow ;  the  iV/VA  by  Dumfries  ;  and  the  Annan. 

The  principal  Lakes  or  lochs  are,  Loch-Nefs,  Loch-Tay, 
Loch^Earn,  Loch^Leven,  Loch- Lomond,  Loch^Owe,  &c.  Arms 
of  the  fea  are  alfo  called  lochs ;  as  Loch-Long,  Loch-Fyne  at 
Inverary,  &c. 

The  chief  Mountains  are,  xht  Grampian;  Lammermoor,  m 
Berwickfhire  ;  the  Pentland  hills,  in  Lothian,  which  join  thofe 
of  Tweeddale  and  Moffat;  the  Cheviot  or  Teviot  hills,  on  the 
borders  of  England;  the  Ochil  hills,  in  Fife;  the  Ord,  in 
Caithnefs ;  the  mountains  of  Hoy,  in  Orkney. 

There  are  feveral  Cngle  mountains  known  by  the  name  of 
Ben  or  Lanv  ;  as  Ben-Nevijh  near  Fort- William  in  Invernofs- 
Ihire ;  Ben-Lomond,  North^Berwick  La^v,  &c. 

The  Islands  of  Scotland  are,  the  Weftern  iflcs,  the  Ork- 
neys, and  Shetland, 
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The  chief  of  the  Weftern  ifles  are,  BUTE,  ten  miles  long, 
and  three  or  four  broad,  in  which  is  the  caftle  and  royal  burgh 
of  RoTHSAY,  which  gave  the  title  of  Duke  to  tl>e  eldell  fons 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  as  it  now  does  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  and  ARR  AN,  both  in  the  lirth  of  Clyde. 

IsLA,  Jura,  and  Scarba,  oppofite  to  Cantirc  in  Argyle- 
fnirc. 

MULL,  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  in  feme  places  as 
broid,  fcparated  from  Morvcn  and  Ardnamurchan  by  a  nar- 
row ftrait  c.dlcd  the  Sound  of  Mull.  Wtft  of  Mull  are,  STAF- 
FA,  famous  for  its  fubtcrraneous  hall  and  ftapcndous  pillars; 
lONA,  I,  or  I  COLUMl^.  KILL,  anciently  the  feat  t)f  wef- 
tern learnin;T,  and  the  burying-place  of  feveral  kings  of  Scot- 
Lmcl,  Iiolnul,  and  Norway,  tlic  velliges  of  which  Itill  remain; 
north  of  this,  Tyrnr  or  Tcrify  Col^  Ru/n,  &c. 

.SKY,  40  miles  long,  30  broad  ;  well  of  which  LEWIS 
and  IIakuies,  100  miles  long,  14  broad;  North  Uist  and 
South  Uist.  Wefl  of  this,  at  a  confiderable  dilUnce,  is  the 
•frnall  \ihnd  St  KrLDA  or  IIlrt. 

The  OilKNEY  ill.uids,  about  30  in  number,  are  fcparated 
from  CaiiJiucfs  by  tlie  Pc-.'tl.irid  firih^  which  is  dangerous  to 
mariners  from  thj  rapidity  of  its  tiilcs.  The  Jargcd  illand  is 
Pcnioriny  24  miles  long,  and  about  9  broad  ;  in  which  are 
Kirh'wnli  and  ^l/cm.'ufs^  and  on  the  lide  of  a  fmall  loch  called 
SU'7j::cs,  the  rem.iins  of  a  Druid  temple. 

The  SilLTLANU  if];i;uls  are  about  46  in  number.  The 
larj^ed  is  r\!Ai:-.\AM\  60  ir.ilcs  long  and  20  broad  ;  in  which 
are  Luyiv'.ih  ?.\'\  S::.:'/.-2i\'y.  Nv^ar  this  the  Dutch,  in  the  fum- 
mcr-fcaf  )n,  employ  a  u/tjc  many  boats  in  fiiliiug. 

The  Cai'I  s  oi  Scothmd  ;irc  dillii^guiihed  by  the  names  of 
Hccidy  NJi,  ox  I\ lull;  as  Duu(^/rj-i.Kr.u'y  Dunnet-L'iul^  AIull  ct 
Lt:f.t,!\'y   Jhiiti  y  Uculouhiyy  ij,.m.\iii-NiJSy   cCC. 


I  R  K  L  A  N  D. 


JRT.L  WD  Is  ^viwy-c  hct-vvcen  51  ?.\\k.\  56^  n.  laf.  and  9  and 
10'  w.  K  njj.  tVom  Faul.cad  north,  to  Milicnhcad  fouth, 
or  to  Cnr-c  C!cur,  i:.;ir  3C0  miles  long,  and  about  150  broad. 
It  \v:i?  Utritr  Imo'.vn  to  liie  Romans,  w  ho  called  it  Hibcmiay 
T:-cyn}jy  ji.'vrnuy  and  /?;•//.■  ;  which  lalb  rcfembles  its  Celtic 
n;»nic  7:;//;  or  Lr  //;,  which  denotes  a  wjitcm  country,     'i  he 

ancient 
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ancient  inhabitants  are  reprefented  by  Strabo  to  have  been  very 
favage,  Strab,  iv. />.  201.  Tacitus  fays,  tliat  the  foil,  the  cli- 
mate, the  manners  and  genius  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
differed  little  from  thofe  of  Britain,  Jgric.  24. 

It  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  Ui/ItTy  Ltinjlcr^  Munjler^ 
and  Connaugbt, 

1.  Ulster  contains  nine  counties,  Z)^/^/;^'^^/,  Londonderry^ 
^yroncy  Anirhny  Down^  Armagh^  Monaghany  Fennanaghy  Ca^ 
van, 

2.  Leinster,  twelve  counties,    Louth^    Eajl  Meathy    Weft        * 
Meat h J    Longford,    Klng^s   County y     ^tccji's    County ^    Kildare^ 
Dublin,   WtckloiVy   Caterlagh,   Wexford,   Kilkenny, 

3.  MuNSTER,  fix  counties,  Water frd,  Cork,  Kerry,  Li^ 
mer'tck,  Tipperary,  Clare. 

4.  CoNNAUGiiT,  five  counties,  Galway,  Rofcommon^  MayOj^ 
Sligo,  Leltritn, 

The  chief  towns  are,  Dublin,  n.  lat.  53.  20,  w.  long.  6, 
28.5  Cork,  Wutetford,  In  moR  of  the  counties,  the  principal 
places  are  of  the  lame  name.  Be  fides  which,  there  are  in  An- 
trim, Belfajl,  Carrie  kjergus,  Li/burn,  Donaghadee,  oppofite  to 
Port  Patrick,  about  eighteen  miles  dillant ;  in  Louth,  Droghe-- 
da,  Dundalk  ;  in  Eafl  Meath,  Trim,  Nuvan  ;  in  Weft  Meath, 
MulUngar,  Athlone;  in  Down,  I^ewry,  Droinore,  Hilljhorough^ 
&c. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  the  SHx\NNON,  which  runs  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  forming  many  beautiful  lakes  in 
its  progrefs  ;  its  navigation  is  ftopt  by  a  ridge  of  rocks  fouth  of 
Killalo  in  Clare  *,  the  Boyney  which  runs  into  the  Irifli  fca  at 
Drogheda  ;  the  Lijfy,  winch  runs  through  Dublin  into  a  beau- 
tiful bay  below  that  city  *,  the  Barrow,  joined  by  the  Suir  and 
Noer  near  Waterford  ;  Blaekiuaier,  which  runs  into  Yougf 
hall  bay  ;  Lee,  at  Cork  •,  and  Bandc'i,  at  Kinfalc. 

Ireland  abounds  in  lakes  or  loughs,  the  chitf  cf  which  arc, 
Lough  Neagh,  Lough  Earney  Lough  Dergy  the  lake  of  Kiflernie, 
remarkable  for  its  romantic  fcencs,  &c.  They  give  this  name 
alfo  to  gulphs  or  inkers  of  the  fea ;  as,  Lough  Sivllly,  Lough 
Foyle,  near  which  is  the  famous  giants  caufway  ,  Lough  Fer" 
gus,  Lough  Strangford,   S\C, 

Irel'.md  in  general  is  a  level  country,  abounding  in  rich  paf- 
ture  for  cattle.  It  is  fald  to  breetl  no  poifonous  creature. 
Its  chief  mountains  are  thofe  of  Alorne,  in  Down,  and  of  Car^ 
ling  ford,  north  of  Dundalk  ;  the  mountains  of  Wicklcw,  not 
far  from  Dublin  ;  thofe  of  Tipperary,  Kerry,  and  Tyrone, 

The  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  computed  above  two  millions, 

nine 
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nine  tenths  of  whom  at  lead  are  fuppofed  to  be  Roman  Catho« 
I1CS9  although  the  eftablifhed  religion  be  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Moll  of  the  families  of  rank  are  defcended  from  the 
Englifh ;  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland^  many  from  the  Scots, 
moft  of  whom  are  Prefbyterians. 

There  are  in  Ireland  four  archbi(hopricks,  Armacb^  Dublin^ 
Tuarrif  and  Cajbel. 

The  bifliopricks  are  eighteen,  Meath,  Kildare,  G)rke,  Dcr- 
ry,  Waterford*,  Killalo,  Down,  Clogher,  Limerick,  Oflbry, 
Kilmore,  Elphin,  Kilala,  Cloyne,  Leighlin,  Clonfert,  Raphoe, 
Dromore. 

There  is  but  one  univerGty,  called  Triniiy  College^  at  Dub- 
lin. 

The  conftitution  of  the  Irifli  government  is  fimilar  to  that 
of  England.  A  chief  governor,  commonly  called  the  Lord 
Lieutenant^  is  fent  over  from  England  by  the  Kling,  whom  he 
repTcfents.  The  parliament  here,  as  in  England,  confifts  of  a 
houfe  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The  number  of  the  Commons 
is  three  hundred. 

There  ufed  to  be  a  liberty  of  appeal  from  the  Iriih  courts  of 
judicature,  as  in  Scotland,  to  the  Britiih  houfe  of  Peers ;  but 
this  mark  of  fubjcftion  was  removed  by  the  abolition  of  what 
was  called  Poin'tng*s  law,  together  with  various  reilriclions  im" 
pofcd  on  their  trade,  in  the  year  1782. 


FRANCE. 


FRANCE  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Englifli  Channel 
and  the  Netherlands  v  on  the  eaft  by  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy  •,  on  the  fouth  by  tlie  Mediterranean  and  the 
Pyrenean  mountains ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  bay  of  Bifcay  ; 
between  42  and  51°  north  lat.  and  between  5  weft  and  8^  eaft 
Ion,  about  600  miles  in  length  and  500  in  breadth, 

GALLIA  ANTIQUA. Gallia  was  named  by  the  Ro- 

mans  Gallim  Tranfalpitia^  or  Ulterior y  which  alfo  comprehend- 
ed Flanders,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  part  of  Germany.  It 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Galatia,  and  the  people  Galata,  It 
was  named  Comatay  from  the  inhabitants  wearing  their  hair 
long,  which  the  Romans  wore  (hort  •,  and  the  fouthern  part  of 
it,  Braccatay  from  the  ufe  of  bracca^  breeches,  which  was  no 
part  of  the  Roman  drefs. 
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Gatlia  Tranfalpitta  was  bounded  by  the  oceanj  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Alps,  and  the  Rhine. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Gaul  are,  Rhodanus,  the  Rhone,  a 
Very  rapid  river,  joined  by  the  Arar^  Saone,  a  remarkable  flow 
river,  at  Lyons,  and  between  Aries  and  Ayignon  by  the  JDrw- 
tntiay  Durance,  very  rapid  and  ftony. 

Garumna,  the  Garonne,  joined  by  the  Duranius^  Dor- 
dogne,  which  runs. into  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  by  a  broad  mouth, 
and  has  now  a  communication  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
canal  of  Languedoc,  the  work  of  Lewis  XIV.  carried,  at  an 
immenfe  expence,  for  more  than  an  hundred  miles,  over  hills 
and  vallies,  and  at  one  place  through  a  mountain. 

LiGER,  the  Loire,  joined  by  the -£/jwr,  AUier ;  SEQUANAf 
the  Seine,  joined  by  the  Matrona,  Mame  5  Samera,  called 
afterwards  Samena^  the  Somme ;  Scaldis,  Scheld. 

Rhenus,  the  Rhine,  joined  on  the  fide  of  Gaul  by  the 
Mofella^  Mofelle ;  and  the  Mofa^  Maefe  or  Meufc  ;  on  the  fide 
of  Germany,  by  the  Nicer ^  Neckar  j  Mdnus^  Maine ;  and 
Luppidy  Lippe. 

The  Rhine  near  its  mouth  divides  into  three  ftreams,  the 
Waal^  the  Lecky  and  the  IJfel.  The  two  firft  unite  with  the 
Maefe.  The  laft  was  formed  by  a  great  ditch  cut  by  the  army 
of  Drufus  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Salla  or  IJfala^  Iflel,  for  feve- 
ral  miles,  and  was  called  Flevusy  or  -i/w,  which  name  is  alfo 
applied  to  the  lake  formed  at  the  mouth  of  it,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Zuyder  Sea.  The  ancient  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  which  rail 
paft  Lugdunutrij  Leyden,  is  faid  to  have  been  choaked  up  with 
land.     When  the  Leek  was  formed,  is  uncertain. 

The  chief  mountains  are,  Cebenna^  the  Cevennes  in  Langue- 
doc ;  Vogefusy  the  Vauge  or  Vofge,  between  Lorrain  and  AI- 
face ;  Juroy  between  Switzerland  and  Burgundy ;  and  the 
Alpesy  Alps,  which  were  divided  into  Alpes  f?iaritinue ;  Cottiay 
one  of  the  higheft  ridges,  now  Mount  Ccnis  ;  Gracay  fo  called 
from  the  pafTage  of  Hercules,  Petminay  Rhatica:,  Noricay  Pan* 
fionicay  TmAJuliay  extending  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  from  Monaco  on  the  Mediterranean, 
to  the  5//;///  FlanaticuSy  Carnero,  a  bay  of  Liburnia,  in  the  Ha- 
driatic.  The  Alps  are  the  higheft  ground  in  Europe  ;  and 
from  them  rivers  rife  which  run  into  tlie  Euxine.and  German 
feas,  the  gulfs  of  Lyons  and  of  Venice. 

Gallia  was  inhabited  by  three  great  nations,  the  CelUy  the 
Aquitariiy  and  Be/gity  differing  in  their  cuftoms  and  language. 
The  Ceita  were  by  far  the  moft  confiderable,  extending  from 
the  Seine  and  Mame  to  the  Garonne.     This  name  anciently 
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included  the  whole  of  Giiul,  and  was  likewife  applied  to  fevc- 
ral  oilier  countries,  to  which  they  font  colonics,  to  Spain,  Bri- 
tain, Germany,  &c.  They  were  called  Galii  by  the  Romans, 
and  Galal^  by  the  Greeks.  About  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Chriflian  cera,  the  Ronian«?,  under  pretence  of  fuccouring  the 
people  of  Marfellles,  and  the  ^duans,  their  allies,  carried 
their  arms  into  Gaul,  an<l  became  mailers  of  a  territory  on  the 
fouth  of  the  Rlione,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  PrcvitJcLu 
Tlie  entire  conqucll  of  Gaul  was  rcfcrved  to  the  invincible  arms 
of  Juhus  Cxfar. 

Augullus  divided  Caul  into  four  parts,  Provtnda  or  Gallia 
NarbotierJjSy  ^qnUafiiay  Cilticit  or  LugdutwufiSy  and  Belgica. 
He  extended  Aqultania  to  the  Ligcr  or  Loire. 

I.  PROVINCIA  ROMANA,  or  Gallia  NarbonenftSy  ex- 
tended from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cevenncs  to  the  Alps,  along 
the  fea,  and  from  thence  up  tlie  Rhofnc  to  the  Lacus  Lvmanus^ 
the  lake  of  Geneva. 

The  chief  dates  and  towns  were,  Aliodroges,  and  Natt' 
tuates  : — Gi'/ieva  ;  Vietwa^  Vienne,  on  the  Rh6ne  ;  Cularo  or 
Gratiafwpolisy  Grenoble  :Si  nuNi — Seduntimy  Sion  :  Veragri, — 
OElodurumy  or  -f//,  Martlgni  in  the  Valais  :  Vocontii,  CaturigcSy 
CenironeSy  Tricorii,  and  Segal autii — VaUntia,  Valence  :  Cava- 
RES — AraufiOy  Orange  ;  Avcnio,  Avignon. 

Salyfs,  or  -yliy  or  -w, Aqi^tt  Sexliay  Aix,  founded  by 

Scktius  Caivinus,  who  conquered  the  Salycs  \  -/T/i//^//V/,  Mar- 
ft'illcs,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Phocxa,  a  city  of  Ionia  in 
Afia  ;  the  pcopl?,  Massimen'^cs,  long  retained  the  polite  man- 
ners of  tiic  (Jrctks,  Strab.  iv.  p.  i8i.  Eaft  of  this,  on  the; 
fea  coafl,  Teh  MariitiSy  Toulon;  fcrum  Juliiy  Frejus;  Aitti^ 
poliSy  Antibes.     On  the  Rhone,  y^/cA.//' or -////;,  Arks. 

Wefl  of  the  Rhone,  Volce  Arrcomici  and  Helvii — 
KtnuiufuSy  Nif.ncs,  where  are  a  Roman  amphithcane  and 
aqua:duvtt  aimed  entire:  VoLC5-  Tilctosages  : — Narbo 
Maktius,  Narbone,  the  capital  of  the  province  ;  Agaiha  :  To- 
L03ATI.S — Tohfa^  Thouloufe,  on  the  Garonne:  Sardones 
^-Rujiiuoy  RoUifilon. 

.2.  AQIJITANIA,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  tlie  Loire. 

Chief  States  :  South  of  the  Garumna,  TaR belli,  Biturigesy 

Vibifciy  VvfatcSy  ElufiiteSy  Aufciiy  Convene Burdegalay  Bour- 

deaux,  on  the  Garonne  ;  Ann^  TarhilLzy  Acqs,  on  the  AturuSy 
Adour;   Cliinberris  ox  -uiUy   Aux,  or  Augh. 

North  of  the  Garunma,  Santonls — Icul'tfuay  Angoulemc  ; 
AUdiulaViUiUy  Saintes,  on  the  river  Ciirnr.tjnusy  or  Cjr.crjdiiSy 
the  Chare nte -,  near  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  iluuiJ  UUarusy 
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Oleron,  and  north  of  it  tl\e  ifle  of  Ree,  oppofitc  to  Partus 
Batitotjuniy  Rochelle  :  Pictones — Limonum^  roiftiers :  Bitu- 
RIGES  CuBi — j^varicum,  Bourgcs  :  Arverni — Gergovia,  fitii- 
atc  on  a  mount;  y^ugujlsnemetidm,  Clermont:  Lemovices, 
Pctroccritj  Cadurcij  NitiobrigeSy  Ruienl^  Gabalty  and  Vellavi — 
Augujioritumy  Limoges  ;  Vcfona^  Peregueux  •,   U^ellodunum, 

3.  GALLIA  CELTIC  A,  or  Lugdunetifisy  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  Auguflus,  extended  from  the  Liger  to  the  S^- 
quana  and  Matrona* 

Chief  dates  and  towns  :  SeGusiani — Lugdumimy  Lyons,  at 
the  conflux  of  the  Rhofne  and  Arar,  founded  by  Munatius 
Plancus,  after  the  death  of  Julius  Caefar  :  iEnui — B'lhracle  or 
jiugujlodunumy  Autun,  Noviodunum  or  Neviniuniy  Nevers : 
Mandubii — Alifia  or  j^lcxiay  Alife,  the  taking  of  which  by 
Caefar  finiftied  the  reduftion  of  Gaul :  Sen5nes — Agcndicuiiij 
Sens;    AuUjftodorumy     Auxerre  :    Tricasses  —  AugiiJiGnianOi 

Troyes  :    Meldi laiinumy    Meaux  :    Parish Lutetian 

Paris:  Carnutes //f//r/V«w,  Chartres *,  Gf/m^r/w,  Orleans, 

Durccajfesy  or  Druiday  Dreux,  a  feat  of  the  Druids  :  Tu ro- 
nes—  Cafarodunumy  Tours.  Andes,  or  -d't — Andegavusy  or 
Juliomogusy  Angicrs,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Meduanay  Maine, 
Ladusy  Little  Loir,  and  Sartay  Sarte,  which  run  into  the  Z/- 
g^r  :  AuLERCi,  Cefwmantiiy  Dlab/iridiy  and  Eburovices — Me^ 
dlolanumy  Evreux  :  Lexovii,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and 
Biducajfesy  whofe  town  was  of  the  fame  name :  Unelli — A» 
laiinay  Cherburjr,  near  the  Cape,  now  called,  La  Hogue ;  Ab- 
RiNCAT^,  or  'tu'i — Abrhicatarum  oppiduniy  called  alfo  Ingina^ 
now  Avrancbcs. 

Rhedones — Coridatcy  Rhennes;  Nannetes — Condiviet7ut7iy 
Ni.nts  :  Veneti — Vindana,  Vannes  :  CuRiosoLiTi>E  and  O- 
siSMii — Porius  BrivateSy  Bred,  near  the  Protnoniorhim  GcbtcuWy 
Cape  St  Mahe  ;  near  which  is  the  ifland  Usontesy  Ufhant,  and 
SeriHy  Sain.     Eafl  from  this,  Oleiuviy  St  Male. 

The  country  along  the  fea-coaft,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Li- 
ger to  the  mouth  of  the  SequatJUy  was  called  Armorica,  as  it 
were  ad  marcy  in  Celtic,  ar  rrusry  near  the  fea,  now  Brctaiiy 
and  Normandy. 

In  the  bay  between  the  country  of  the  Ofifwii  and  the  Utiellty 
are  the  iflands  of  Sartiiny  or  -viiny  Guernfey,  and  dtfcLreuy  Jer- 
fty,  both  now  belonging  to  Britain. 

AVcfl  of  the  mouth  of  the  Liger  is  the  ifland  VltuUUsy  Belle- 
ifle,  and  fonv^  others* 

4.  GAliLIA  BEl^GICA  contained  a  great  number  of  power- 
ful Itates. 
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Helvetii,  who  inhabited  the  country  now  called  Switzcr-» 
land,  "divided  into  four  cantons,  Tigurenus^  TugenuSf  Ambro* 
nict/Sy  and  UrbigemtSy  extending  from  the  Lacus  Lemanus^  or 
Laufaniusy  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  to  the  Lacus  Brigantinus^  Ve-^ 
net  us  y  or  CoiiJiantienfiSy  the  Lake  of  Con  (lance — Aventicuniy 
Avances ;  T'tgurumy  Zurich ;  Tugiunty  Zug ;  Urba,  Orbc. 
Contiguous  to  the  Helvetii  wete  the  Rauraciy  Tuiings,  and  La" 
tobrigi, 

SeQuani,  now  Tranche  Compte — Vifontisy  Befan^on,  on  the 
river  Dubisy  Doux.  Contiguous  to  the  Sequani  were  the  i/'/r- 
gones  and  Leuci — JNaftuniy  Nancy. 

The  Helvetii  and  Sequani  are  ranked  in  Celtic  Gaul  by  Cjc- 
far. 

The  country  along  the  Rhine,  below  Helvetia,  being  occu- 
pied by  different  tribes  from  Germany,  got  the  name  of  Ger- 
fnania  ;  and  was  divided  into  Gertnania  Superior  and  Inferior. 

Germania  Superior  contained  the  following  'dates  and 

towns  'y    Tribocci Argentoratumy    Strafburg  :    Ne metes 

Noviotnagusy  Spire:  VanGiones BorhetomaguSy  Worms, 

and  MagGntiacuniy  Mentz  :  Treviri, — Confiuentioy  Coblentz, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Mofelle  and  the  Rhine  \  Augujla  Trevi^ 
roruiHy  Trier,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Saravusy  Saar,  and  the 
Mofelle.  Through  the  confines  of  the  Treviri  ran  the  large 
forefl  Arduetmay  Ardcnnc,  from  the  banks  of  ihe  Rhine,  to 
the  country  of  the  Ncrvii  on  the  Scheld ;  about  250  miles 
long,  and  in  fomc  places  about  100  miles  broad  :  Medioma* 
TRici Divodurum^  Metz. 

Gf.r mania  Inferior Ufiii  and   Gugerniy    or    Sicambri 

—  Colonia  Agrippinny  Colo<j;ne  *,  Bon  nay  Bonn;  Juliacumy 
Juiiers :  Ebu  hones,  Condrufiy  Suriiciy  'Tungri — Atuatucoy 
Toiigers  j    Fans  Tmigroruw^  Spa. 

The  fpace  contained  between  the  VuhaUsy  Waal,  and  the 
Rhefius  proprinsy  was  inhabited  by  tlie  Butuviy  now  Holland  ; 
north  cf  when;  were  the  Cr.fiinefaU's  ami  Fr'ifii,  Various  o- 
tlicr  German  tribes  were  fectled  bctu'ccn  the  Macfe  and  the 
Scheld ;  the  McnapUy  /ldi::^iic'ty  Ncrvu — Camaracuviy  Cam- 
bray  ;  ^iiruacumy  Tournay  :  Toxandriy  who  are  thought  by 
fome  to  have  inhabited  the  Iflands  of  Zealand. 

The  other  dates  cf  Bel^ica  were,  the  Morini — Partus 
L'ciusy  or  Iliusy  from  which  Ca.Tar  fet  fail  for  Britain,  the 
iituation  of  which  is  uncertain:  Atkrbatbs — Ncmetacumy 
Arras:  AMBiAra — ^.cniarchrlvny  Amiens,  on  the  Sumcraf 
Sommc  :  Calcths  —  JuJiohcruiy  though::  by  fomc  to  be  Dieppe; 

Cancfoti/mwy    Havre  dc   Grace  :  Vllocasjjes- Rctc!:2jgus, 

Rouen^ 
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Rouen,  on  the  Seine  :  Bellovaci Bratufpantluniy  Beauvais  : 

Veromandui — Augujla  Veromanduorum^  St  Quintin  :  SuES- 
siONES — Noviodununiy  or  Augtifla  Suejfionumy  ooifons.  SiL- 
VANECTES  —  Augu/lomagttSy  Senlis  :  Rhemi  —  Dttrocotorum^ 
Rheims.  The  Bellovaci^  Amhiani,  and  Atrebates  are  fuppofed 
to  have  conftituted  the  Belgium  of  Cxfar.  Some  limit  that 
name  to  the  Bellovaci  alone. 

Manners  and  Cujloms  of  the  Ancient  GauU. 

Gauly  like  Britain,  when  firft  invaded  by  the  Romans,  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  independent  ftates,  ( civitates )^ 
differing  from  one  another  in  their  language,  inftitutions,  and 
laws,  Cafary  b.  G.  i.  i.  Mofl  of  thefe  ftates  were  under  an  a- 
riftocratic  form  of  government  *.  Several  ftates  however  were 
governed  by  kings  f  ;  not  hereditary  and  abfolute,  but  eleftive, 
and  of  very  limited  authority  J,  v.  23.  yi  27.  Some  ftates  had 
fuch  an  averfion  to  regal  government,  that  death  was  the  pu- 
niftiment  of  any  individual  aiming  at  fovereignty  ;  as  the  Hel- 
vetii,  who  burnt  alive  thofe  convidVed  of  this  crime,  from 
which  fentence  Orgetorix,  who  had  perfuaded  that  nation  to 
leave  their  own  country  in  queft  of  a  better,  faved  hlmfelf  by 
mcansof  his  friends  and  dependants,  i.  3.  ^o  tht  Arverni^  for 
the  fame  caufe,  put  to  death  Celiillusy  the  father  of  Vercinge* 
terix,  vii.  4. 

Kings  and  magiftrates  were  ele<n:ed,  laws  made,  important 
caufes  tried,  and  wars  declared,  in  the  great  council  of  each  na- 
tion, which  met  at  ftated  times,  and  nlfo  on  extraordinary  oc- 
cafions,  lb.  v.  47.  /  54.;  Tacit,  mor.  G.  11.     When   war  was 

•  The  nobles  chofc  a  chief,  anciently  every  year  ;  and  in  lllce  manner  a  ge- 
neral for  war  was  clc»5led  by  the  multitude,  Sfrah.  iv.  197.  Thus  the  chief  ma- 
giftratc  of  the  ^dui,  called  by  thcmfelves  VF.RnouRF.Tiw,  wa«  chofen  annually, 
Cffir.  6.  G.  i.  14.  vii.  30.  f.  32.  who  during  his  office  was  not  permitted  to  go 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  ftate,  ii.  vii.  31.  f.  23*  Another  pcrfon  therefore 
was  chofen  to  command  the  army,  16.  3^.  f.  37. 

t  As  the  Sequani  by  CahmantaUJes^  ih.  i.  3.  the  SjiJ^Jfel^  firft  by  Divitiaeut^ 
and  next  by  Galba,  ii.  4.  the  Aquitani  by  the  pran.'.fathrr  of  one  Pifo,  iv.  9. 
f.  12.  the  Eburones  by  A^Jtbtoris  and  Cati'vutc/Sy  v.  20.  5c  22.  f.  24.  26.  the  Semomj, 
by  Moritafgus  and  his  anceftors,  v.  45.  f.  52.  the  Nithbrt^cji  by  OUovico^  vii.  ao. 
f.'jr.  &c. 

\  Thus  Ambiorix  cxcufcd  himfclf  for  having  made  an  attack  on  the  camp 
of  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  the  lieutenants  of  Cicfar,  N.que  //,  quod  feccrit  de  ^ppug- 
ftatione  iajirorutn^  aut  Jtidich  aut  ^oluntate  fua  fectjfe^  fed  coa^u  civitutis  :  Sl'A'^0£ 
ESSE  EJUSMODI  IMPKKI.^,  VT  NON  MINUS  HABERET  JURIS  IN  SE  MULTXT'J* 
pOf    OUAM  IPSB  IN   MULTITUDINEM.    U. 
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the  fubjecl  of  deliberation,  all  who  had  reached  the  age  of  pu- 
berty were  obliged  (communi  lege)  to  afTemble  armed  ;  and  to  en- 
force puaftual  attendance,  he  who  came  laft  was  put  to  death, 
in  fight  of  (he  multitude,  with  the  greateft  torture,  Cafar^  ib. 

The  common  people  of  Gaul  were  held  in  no  eftimation,  and 
reckoned  almofl  in  the  place  of  (laves.  They  could  attempt 
nothing  by  themfclves,  and  were  admitted  to  no  aflembly. 
Moil  of  them,  opprefTcd  by  debt,  by  exceflive  tributes,  or  by 
the  injury  of  the  more  powerful,  gave  thcmfelves  up  into  bond- 
age to  the  nobks,  who  exercifed  over  them  the  fame  rights  as 
a  mailer  over  his  (laves,  Csfar^  b,  G,  v.  12.  y!  13. 

The  refpeftable  part  of  the  Gallic  nation  *  was  divided  into 
two  clufles,  the  DRUIDS,  and  EQUirKS  or  nobles,  cavaliers^ 
fo  called  becaufe  they  fought  on  horleback,  ih,  Strabo  adds  a 
third  clafs,  the  Bards  or  Poets,  iv.  198.  So  Diodorus  f ,  v.  31. 

The  nation  of  the  Gauls  were  very  fuperftitious,  (admodum 
ded'tta  religlofiibusy  ib.  Religlonis  hand  quaquam  negligetu^  L»iv.  v. 
46.)  and  their  facred  rites  were  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of 

the  Britons  t>  fi^^  ^'  493- 

The 

•  Eorumho;\iinum,  ywf  aliqwofumt  miimero  afgue  bonere,  genera /tint  dtf^  lb. 

f  The  Druids  cook  care  of  religious  matters,  and  pcrtbrmcd  pubUc  and  prl- 
vaie  facrificcs ;  they  had  the  charge  of  the  education  of  youth ;  judged  and  dc- 
cilcd  almofl  all  public  and  private  controverfics ;  and  tried  acid  puniflied  hci- 
noiH  crimes.  Such  was  the  reputation  c«f  the  Druidn  for  juilice,  that  by  their 
interpofition,  they  fomciimos  even  reconciled  hoftiie  armies.  They  taught  the 
iinniurtaliry  ot'  the  foul ;  but  that  the  world  fhou^d  fome  time  or  other  be  de- 
It  roycil  by  fire  and  water,  lb.  1^7.  Tiie  DruiJs  in  Gaul  enjoyed  the  fan\c 
power,  the  fame  honour  anil  privilegrs,  za  in  Britain,  y>f  y&.  49I. 

The  £t/ultet  or  Noble*,  when  it  was  rcquifite,  were  all  employed  in  war ; 
and  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  fortune,  were  attended  with  a  number  of 
retainer  i  (cf//:^,/<?//)  a:id  dcpciuiants  {t/itntes.)  Ib.  Paufanius  fays,  that  each  egu:t 
or  horll-aiai'  wasatrtmied  in  battle  by  two  dom<^lkic8  (o<K<Tai)  or  flaves  (ivXM,) 
V.  h' Ic  ofli.c  he  cUfcribcs,  x.  19.  But  Dlo«iorus  fays  Tome  of  thcfc  were  alfo  of 
ir<  t  co;i«!iU'n,  v.  29.  home  noblemen  of  the  liij^hell  rai^k  were  attended  by  a 
biiitl  i)f  iiici),  (^n-iiin-^^ei.  five  hundred)  called  SOLDUKII,  who  devoted  thcm- 
fclvt-s  10  ever)  i.  -i£.i  tl  iit  dcfti:cc  of  their  patron  ;  and  if  any  thing  happened  to 
1  »ii\  thry  eitl.f  ihliiniunl  to  the  fame  fate,  or  llcw  themftlves;  norwas  there 
ari  inlla;.ce  ot  a..y  i  :..^  in  the  men:*>ry  of  man,  fays  C:efar,  who,  upon  the  deith 
<'t  h;m  to  whom  he  had  vowcd  fricndfliip,  rtfulcd  to  fubmit  to  the  fame  fate, 
iii.  2z.  f.  2;,. 

I  Tlie  iyiid  whom  ihc  C<iul<  chiefly  worfliippcd  wa««  Alrrcury,  fuppofed  to 
have  1  (.en  ciillcti  by  the  native*  IVof'niy  as  Ibme  think,  Tbcutb  or  Teutatny  who 
wa^  Lvr.,.vcil  to  be  the  irvtnic  r  of  all  arts,  to  prcfide  over  public  ways,  over 
gain  471(1  nurchaiulifc.  Next  after  Mercury,  they  worihipfcd  ^if/9//,j,  Mars, 
j'r./y/c'/-  ami  Mtfteria  ;  concerning  whf)l'e  attribute;*,  they  entertained  nearly  the 
.Jan  c  Of  i::ir;n  with  otj.tr  nations  i.  e.  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  To  Mars 
ti.v\  uTcil  U)  eunfccraie  the  ipoiU  taken  in  war,  lit.  15.  i.  16. 

'i  l.c  (laul-j  f.»ivi  trat  tl.c)  were  all  cicfcentlcd  from  Fetter  Dis^  or  Pluto,  and 
;Ki:::crc  compuied  time  Iron;  th,-  niinibtr  of  nigh:s,  not  of  days. 

It 
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The  funerals  of  the  Gauls  were  fplendid  and  cxpenGve,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank  and  fortune, ,  (pro  cultu).  Every  thing 
which  was  thought  to  have  been  agreeable  to  the  deceafed,  was 
thrown  into  the  funeral  pile,  even  animals :  and  a  little  before 
the  time  of  Cxfar,  fuch  flavcs  and  dependants  as  were  known 
to  have  been  mod  beloved,  ufed  to  be  burnt  together  with 
them  *,  ib. 

In  the  bed  regulated  dates  of  Gaul,  it  was  ordained  by  law, 
that  if  any  one  received  intelligence,  by  report  or  otherwife, 
which  concerned  the  public  fafety,  he  Ihould  acquaint  the  ma- 
gidrate,  without  communicating  it  to  any  other  perfon.  The 
magidrates  publidied  or  concealed  what  things  they  tliought 
proper.  It  was  not  allowed  to  fpeak.  about  date  adairSj  but  in 
a  public  affembly,  tb,  19. 

The  nation  of  the  Gauls  is  reprefented  by  Strabo  as  fierce 
and  warlike,  and  prompt  to  engage,  but  fimple,  and  void  of  ar- 
tifice ;  employing  no  means  to  enfure  fuccefs  but  force  and 
courage.  Hence  they  were  liable  to  be  over- reached  by  drata- 
gems,  iv.  195.  They  were  very  arrogant  when  viftorious,  and 
equally  dejefted  upon  a  defeat  f ,  ib,  197.  Caefar  reprefents  them 
as  fond  of  revolutions,  and  eafy  to  be  excited  to  war,  b.  G.  iii. 
10.  but  apt  to  be  deprelTed  by  misfortunes  J,  tb,  \^. 

The  Gauls  are  defcribed  by  Livy,  as  of  a  large  fize  of  bodjr, 
with  long  and  ruddy  hair,  (rutilata  comajy  xxxviii.  16.  (aurca 
aefarlesy  Virg.  iKn.  viii.  659.)  the  colour  of  which  they  impro- 

It  was  a  cudom  peculiar  to  the  Gauls  not  to  permit  their  fons  to  come  into 
their  prcfencc  in  public,  till  they  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  and  were  fit  to 
bear  arms,  lb.  17.  In  contrudin^  marriages,  ti)c  men  added  an  equal  fum  to 
what  they  received  from  their  wives  by  way  of  portion  ;  and  the  longefl  liver 
enjoyed  the  whole,  with  the  intcreft  or  produce  of  it,  {^cum fruSibut  fuperlontm 
temporum^  lb.  18.  The  men  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  wives, 
as  over  their  children.  When  any  perfon  of  rank  died,  his  relations  met,  and 
if  any  fufpicicn  was  entertained  concerning  the  caufe  of  hi»  death,  his  wife  was 
examined  by  the  rack  as  a  flave,  and  if  convi«5lcd  of  guilt,  was  put  to  death  b]f 
burning,  and  every  kind  of  torture,  lb. 

•  I'hcy  ufed  aUo  to  throw  into  the  funeral  pile,  letters  addrefTed  to  depart* 
cd  rtlanons,  that  the  dcccafcd  might  deliver  thtm,  DioJcr.w.  a8. 

f  'I  hey  ufed  to  carry  the  heads  of  the  fc  ^  horn  they  flew  in  bactle,  fufpended 
from  the  necks  of  their  horfef,  or  filed  on  lances,  a  cuflom  which  Strabo  fayd, 
was  common  to  all  the  northern  niiions;  and  to  fet  them  up  on  the  gates  of 
their  cicics.  U.  198.;  Li^^.  v.  26.  The  fculls  of  the  mofl  diHinguifbed  leaders 
of  the  enemy,  they  adorned  with  gold,  and  ufed  as  cup«.  Zi'z;.  xxiii  24. 

\  Cacfar  lays,  the  Gauls  were  infpircd  with  a  contempt  of  death,  by  the  belief 
nf  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  its  tranfmigration  into  other  bodies  after 
death,  a  dodrine  taught  thcni  by  the  Druids,  vi.  13.  v:\\ti\cc  Non paventhfumerm 
Callix  te.'Iutf  Herat,  od.  iv.  14.  49.  So  Diodorus,  v.  a8.  ALl'un  lays,  the  CeU4B 
w'ere  a  people  the  moft  fearlefs  of  dangtr  of  any  in  the  world,  xii.  23^  which 
l^crizouius  uoderfiauds  ol  the  Germans. 

ved 
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▼cd  by  a  certain  kind  of  wafli,  Diodor.  v.  28.  and  turned  It  back 
over  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  neck  •,  fo  that,  as  Dio- 
<!orus  fays,  they  looked  like  Pans  and  Satyrs,  th.  whence  this 
whole  country  got  the  name  of  GALLIA  COMATA,  Mel, 
ill.  2, ;  Plin,  iv.  i  7»  /^  3  i  •  >  Tacit,  AnnaL  xi.  23. ;  Lucati,  i.  443. 
The  Gauls  and  the  European  nations  in  general,  wore  no  cover* 
ing  on  their  heads.  This  was  peculiar  to  the  Parthians  and  eaC- 
tcm  nations,  to  which  Martial  alludes,  x.  72.  The  Gauls  were 
in  general  of  a  fair  completion,  (Inclea  colla^  Virg.  ib.  660. 
whence  fome  derive  the  name  of  Galli  or  GaJata,  from  yoLKa^ 
lac  ;  which  name  Paufanias  informs  us  was  only  applied  to  them 
in  latter  times  in  place  of  Celu,  i.  3.  Diodorus  fays  they  were  fo 
called  from  Galaiesy  the  fon  of  Hercules,  one  of  their  kings,  v.  24.), 

The  Gauls  were  a  very  irafcible  people,  and  of  ungovernable 
fury  when  provoked,  Liv,  v.  37.  Their  firft  onfet  was  impe- 
tpous,  but  when  oppofed  with  fleadinefs,  became  languid  *. 

The  Gauls  wore  gold  chains  (torques)  around  their  necks 
and  on  their  arms,  lAv.  vii.  10. ;  Strab,  iv.  197.  JElian  fays  they 
alfo  wore  crowns  in  battle,  xii.  23. — There  was  no  filver  found 
in  Gaul,  but  rich  mines  of  gold,  Diodor,  v.  27.;  Strab,  v.  190. 

The  nation  of  the  Gauls  was  fond  of  drcfs  [^iKox.o7fjiov ;) 
their  magiftrates  wore  embroidered  cloaths,  and  of  different 
colours,  Sfrab,  iv.  197.  So  alfo  private  perfons  f',  Diodor.  Vt 
27.  ^  30.;  Virg.  JEti,  viii.  6^(^,  \  Alarce/Iin,  xv.  13. 

The 

*  Crtf-jtijih  et  animt  mti^n^  ^itris  q<>am  firrra^  I.iv.  v.  ^/^. prima  eorutn preHa phf" 
cuam  vircrufM^  p'^finnta  minrtj  quam /(trr^Hatum^  X.  28.  ^y^w  ufu  boc  coyr.itum  eJi\R 
primum  impeiuw^  qurnf  ferv'ido  vi^cr.io  et  csc'i  ira  cffund  nt,  fuf!:n.ietis  \  Jluuntfudore  ei 
lojfitud'trte  membra^  labant  jrm.i  :  Kicltia  corpora^  molUsy  vhi  ira  confed'ity  /inimoiy  foi^ 
pulv'n^  fttis^  ut  fcrrum  non  admo'veai^  projiernunt^  xxxviii.  1 7.  So  Polybhis  ii.  3J. 
and  Florus,  ii.  4.  Accuftomed  to  a  mf»ift  and  cold  climate,  /.;t».  v.  48.  their  bodicf 
m<rrc  unable  to  bear  labour  and  beat,  x.  28.  They  went  always  to  the  public 
affitniblies  armed,  xxi.  20.  In  bittle  tbey  were  naked  above  the  waift,  ( fi^ptr 
mftbilicLTrJ  xxil.  46.  xxtviii.  29.  But  Diodorus  fccms  to  reftrIA  this  to  the  Am* 
ia^i,  or  tlie  attendanfi  of  tlicnohl:s,  v.  25. 

-j-  It  was  a  cuftcm  in  the  pul  lie  affcir.blie'^,  that  if  sny  one  difturhcd  a  pcrfon 
while  fpi^akinof,  by  noifc,  an  ofiiccr  going  i:p  t«)  him,  bid  him  be  lilciit ;  and  if 
he  rcfufcd,  ibc  ollicer  with  Jiis  fword  cut  cfT  as  much  of  his  garment  as  ren- 
dered the  reft   ufclcfs  Stral>.  iv.  197. 

A  diftinpuiihing  part  of  the  Oaliic  drefs  was  a  covering;  for  their  thighs,  called 
JiR  ACC M  vri  Brnae,  breeches  or  troufer«,  DioJor.  v.  30  ;  Suet.  Cdrt.  80.;  Ta* 
fit.  hlfl.  ii.  to.  \vidc  and  loofe,  {^laxa^  Lucan.  i.  430.)  fometimes  (triped, 
(^vir^aitfy  Propert.  iv.  a.  43.)  and  of  different  colours,  rcachinjj  below  the 
kfices,  Strub.  iv.  whence  tlic  foiith  part  of  Gaul  was  called  GufUa  Brae 
tatoy  Plin.  iii.  4.;  ^tfl  ii.  5.;  but  thi«  part  of  drefa  was  alfo  common 
to  other  nation?;  as  the  Sauroma'ar  or  Scythian*,  and  Gctac,  O-vii.  Triji.  iii.  10, 
19.  V.  7.  49.  &  lO.  34.  the  Armenians,  ywvenal.'n.  169.  the  yan^iones^  a  people 
t4  Germany,  Lucan.  i.  430.  &c.  Mela,  fpeaking  of  the  Scythians  having  their 
tvhole  bodies  covered,  fiiys,  utum  Braccati  c^rpus^\\,  i.;  but  this  ivord  is  parti- 

ciilarly 
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The  Gauls  lived  for  the  moft  part  on  milk  and  flefli,  cfpc* 
Cially  pork  and  bacon.  They  had  a  great  number  of  fwine, 
which  ran  wild  in  the  fields,  and  were  remarkable  for  their 
C2e>  ftrength,  and  fwiftnefs.  A  perfon  who  approached  them 
without  being  ufed  to  it,  was  in  the  fame  danger  as  from  a 
wolf.  The  wool  of  the  Gallic  (heep  was  generally  rough,  but 
in  fuch  abundance,  that  a  kind  of  coarfe  cloath  was  made  of  it, 
fufficient  not  only  to  ferve  the  country  of  Gaul,  but  alfo  to 
fupply  moft  parts  of  Italy  *,  ih.  197.;  Juvenal,  ix.  30. 

The  ancient  Gauls  had  no  wine  of  their  own  produce,  but 
made  a  kind  of  drink  from  barley,  called  Zythus  •,  alfo  from  a 
mixture  of  honey  and  water  f ,  Dtodor.  v.  26.  The  Gauls 
when  they  ate  ufually  fat  on  the  ground,  with  the  fkins  of 
wolves  or  dogs  fp read  below,  ib.  28.  fometimes  on  couches  |, 
Strab*  iv.  197.  The  houfes  of  the  Gauls  were  built  of  boards 
and  hurdles,  of  a  round  form,  ib.  and  covered  with  ftraw, 
Cafar,  v.  42. 

The  arms  of  the  Gauls  were,  a  long  fword  hanging  by  a 
belt  on  the  right  thigh,  which  wounded  only  with  the  ^<^gC^ 
Polyb.  ii.  30.  f/t/ie  mucrone^  Liv.  xxii.  46.) ;  a  fpear  or  lance, 
with  an  iron  point  a  foot  and  a  half  long ;  a  large  fhield,  a- 
dorned  by  each  with  his  proper  device ;  a  brazen  helmet ;  fomc 
had  an  iron  breaft-plate.  They  ufed  a  kind  of  trumpet,  that 
gave  a  dreadful  found  5  which,  when  about  to  engage,  they 
augmented  by  the  war-fong,  by  bowlings,  and  beating  on  their 
(hields,  Diodor.  v.  30.;  Liv,  xxxviii.  17. 

Gaul  being  often  overftockcd  with  inhabitants,  numerous  bands 
were  fent  out  at  different  times  to  procure  for  themfelves  new 

cularly  appropriated  to  the  Gauls,  C'c.  fcnt.  u.  \  thu^^  Braccati  milifh  arcus^  i.  e, 
Galiiy  Propcrc.  iii.  4.   17.  Braccatx  cc^'-.aiioris  dcJicusy  the  t!ifgracc  of  your  Gallic 

rclatioDS,   Cic.    Pi:.  23. The  uj.pcr  pnrt    of  the  body  wa«  covered  with  a 

k  nd  of  waift-coat  with  flcevcs,  {rrpt^itrrcg  ^tt^oSarog^  veflis  jtjfiUs  t/rarticjl.i^  vfnvt 
ad  pudenda  ^  «u/r.f  d<rmijfa ,)  and  over  it  a  loo.'e  mantle,  (Sagum)  &trab.  iv  ly6. 
conirronly  ftrlpcd,  Dicdor.  v.  30.  {t'irgat':s  lucent  JnguHs^  Virp.  JiLlx.  viii.  660.) 
They  wore  a  kind  of  flippers  which  covered  only  the  lolc  of  the  foot,  called 
GALLICJE,   Cic.  Pin.  ii.  30  ;  C<ll.  xiii.  ir. 

•  A  garment  of  thi^clorh  was  callfd  B/  RDocL'CULLrs,  A'lartrat.  i.  54.  5.  xlv.  12?. 

•f  They  purchafcd  winechitily  from  Italy,  and  were  excrfdirgly  fond  ol  it,  '6. 
Hence  they  are  faid  to  have  been  invited  inti>  that  cciintry  by  the  delicious  taflc 
of  the  Italian  wines,  J.iv.  v.  33.  Vi:ics  were  planted  in  the  fouthcrn  pTts  of 
Gaul  when  it  was  fubjt.^cd  to  the  Romans;  but  not  in  other  parts  till  after 
the  time  of  C^tfar. 

I  They  were  fervcd  by  youug  people  of  both  fcxcs,  below  the  age  of  ptjbcrly. 
Near  by  were  hearths,  on  which  were  pots  and  fpits,  for  boiling  and  roaftit-g 
the  flclh.  'I  he  niccft  portion*;  were  fct  before  the  bravtft  men,  asamor;Tt»jc 
ancient  Greek?,  Homer.  f>^J/:n.  In  the  midll  of  the  entfrtaininer.t  tht:y  ultd, 
tvhcQ  any  quarrel  hippent'^,  to  challenge  »;n£  another  to  fingle  combat,  whijU 
coma-.ouly  tcrmin&tcd  faColly  to   fume  gt  the  parties,  I);«d9r.  v.  ^0. 

icttlenient?. 
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fcttlements,  who  commonly  determined  by  augury,  into  what 
part  they  (hould  direft  their  courfc  *,  Liv.  v.  34.;  Juftin. 
XX  iv.  4. 

Although  the  dates  of  Gaul  were  independent  of  on^  ano- 
ther, yet  fome  one  ftatc  generally  obtained  the  pre-eminence ; 
thus  the  B'lttmges^  in  the  time  of  Camillus,  Liv.  v.  34.  and  the 
Mdu'ty  in  the  time  of  Csefar  f . 

Before  Caefar,  the  Romans  were  poflt^fTed  ot  only  a  very 
fmall  part  of  Gaul,  chiefly  what  is  now  called  Pr§vence^  Cic. 
trov.  Conf.  13. 

•  Whole  tribes  XktcA  to  go  10  a  mafs  with  their  wives  and  childrea,  leaving  on- 
ly the  aged  and  irmrm,  ib.  t!J*  Strab,  iv.  196.  Thcfe  poflefled  themfeWes  of  the 
north  of  Italy,  called  Gallia  Cifalpima,  ib.  of  part  of  Germany,  Tacii.  m,  Q.  iS. 
Cafar^  b,  G.  vi.  22.  f.  2^  and  Britain,  Taeit.  Agric,  II.  One  body  of  them 
penetrated  even  into  AGa,  and  mingling  with  the  Greeks,  called  the  country 
they  feized  on  Galogracia  or  Galatia,  Liv.  xxxviii.  16.  &  17. ;  ymflim,  xxv.  1.; 
Strab.  xii.  566.  Sf.S^7-\   DUJor.  v.  32. 

Another  body  of  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  took  and  burnt  Rome  itfelf,  Ii«.  t.  4a. 
&c.  Jvflim, ;  xxiv.  3. ;  and  the  Romans  ever  after,  although  they  often  defeat 
the  Gauls,  with  great  (laughter,  Uv.  vi.  42.  vii.  9. — 27.  viii.  20.  x.  27.-59. 
i^i7.  xx;  Polyb.  ii.  14.— .-^O. ;  Strab.   iv.  185.  yet   were  more  afraid    of  then 
than  of  any  other  people,  Polyb.  ii.  23.  &  35.    fo  that  Cicero  obfenrea,  that  un. 
lefi  nature  hail  fccurcd  Italy  by   the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  Rome  would  never 
have  become  the  miflrefs  of  the  world,  De  prov,  Conf.  14.  and  they  gave  the 
name  of  TUMULTUS  to  a  war  wiih  that  nation,  as  being  more  dangerous 
than  againd  any  other  people,  and  of  the  fame  nature  with  a  war  in  Italy,  X/. 
Fb'xL    viii.   I.     For,  to   uic  the  words  of  Salluft.  Jug.  114,  Roman!  ^c  baimtre  : 
Alia  omnia  •uirtuti  Jua  pronae[fei   cum  Galiis  pro  faluie^  non  pro  gloria  artare.      At 
one  time  the  Ronians  are  faid  to  have  raifcd  againft  the  GauU  700,000  foot,  and 
70,000  horfe,  Polyb.  ii.  24.  Pliny  fay?,  80.000  cavalry,  iii.  20.  f.  24.    Strabo  ob- 
fcives,  that  the  CJauU  wcif  fo.'utr  conqaci  Cvi  by  the  Romans  than  the  Spaniards, 
bccaufe    the  GauU   attacked    in    r.uiucrous  bodies  or  in  a  mafa  (aS^pow  Kax  xara 
«x^^^•f,)  and  therefore;   were  dcfroyeti   in  great  numbers ;  but  the   Spaniard&, 
fighting  in  detached  p:irtlcH  and  in  diiTcrent  parts,  like  robbers,  protnui^ed    the 
%rar  to  a  great  ier.gtl-,  iv.  iy6. 

f  When  Oc^ar  came  into  Gaul,  the  country  was  divided  into  two  faSions; 
and  this  fpirit  of  party  prcvailtd  not  only  among  the  diflcrcnt  tribes,  but  alio 
among  diilricls  and  tillages,  and  even  in  private  families.  The  £dmi  were  at 
the  head  of  one  facHon,  and  the  .Sryi/j/i/\  of  the  other  ;  who  being  inferior  to 
the  JEJui,  fouji:ht  aid  from  Acioviltu**,  king  of  ihc  Germans,  by  which  means 
they  in  their  turn  bccair.c  fuperior,  Cafur.  b.  G.  vi.  12.  Cxfar  having  fubdued 
the  Helvitii  and  expcll.  d  the  Germans,  rdlorcd  the  pre  eminence  fprimcipatu:) 
to  the  ./S^Vmi,  Ib.  Aitfuily  cmplo>in^  their  ulliilance,  and  that  oi  the  Jih.-mi, 
whom  he  had  likcvwiTc  gained,  he  vanquifhcd  the  other  Hates,  one  after  another ; 
iirft  the  Behr,  who  were  tiiC  braveft  i  f  the  GauU,  particularly  that  tribe  of 
them  called  the  BelLiarij  11».  ii.  4.  &r.  ;  Strab.  iv.  196.  then  the  yeneti^  a  na- 
tion powerful  by  fca,  iii.  u.  &.z.  the  Mcrini,  iv.  33.  the  Trrvtri,  v.  2.  the 
Nerviif  vi.  2.  &c.  At  laft  a  con.b.uation  of  dilfcrent  ftates  being  formed,  firli 
by  Ambio/ix,  king  oi  the  Fuuijr.et^  v.  2o.  Ac.  and  afterwards  of  almoft  all  Gaul 
under  Fercitgrtorixj  a  nt*Ll^iii...i  of  ihc  Arvcrni,  vii.  4.  Caifar,  by  crufliing  thefc, 
finally  (ubduc<i  die  wiioit:  country.  *riiu»  the  GauU,  by  thcir  wane  of  union, 
fell  under  tlic  Roman  yck*:. 

The 
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The  Romans  early  formed  an  alliance  -i/rith  the  people  of 
Marfeilles,  Polyh.  iii.  95.  and  under  pretext  of  affifting  them^ 
made  war  on  the  neighbouring  ftates,  L'lv.  xxi.  20.   &  26^ 
The  firft  nation  which  the  Romans  fubdued  beyond  the   Alps 
was  the  Salves ;  againft  whom,  and  the  Ligurians,  they  carried 
on  a  war  for  eighty  years,  to  procure  from  them  a  fafe  pafTage 
by  land  into  Spain  \  and  at  laft  obtained  a  fpace  twelve  Jiadia 
broad  to  make  a  public  way  through  their  country,  &trah.  iv. 
203,  whence  Cicero  calls  the  part  of  Gaul  pofTcfled  by  the  Ro*. 
mans  before  the  conquefts  of  Cxfar,  SEMiTA,  de  prov.  Conf. 
13.     The  Salyes  or  Salluvii  were  vanquifhcd  by  C.  SextiuSj 
a.  U.  629,  who  planted   a  colony  at  Aixy  which,  from  its 
baths,   and  his  own  name,  he  called  Ac^a  Sextije,   Liv. 
JEpit.  Ixi.-,  FelL  i.  15,     About  four  years  after  a  colony  was 
planted  at  Narbonne,  called  Narho  Alartiusy  from  ^.  -M^r- 
cius  Rex  the  conful,  who  fettled  it,  VelL  ib,;  Cic.  Font,    i, 
whence  that  part  of  Gaul,  which  firft  belonged  to  the  Romans, 
called  by  Carfar  PROVINCIA  or  Provincia  Nojiray  i.  1.7.  10. 
&c.  after  the  time  of  Auguftus  got  the  name  of  GALLIA 
NARBONENSIS,  TaciU  Annal.  xi,  24.  or  Narbonenfis  Pro} 
vincia^  Plin.  iii.  4. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teut^nej  by  Marius, 
the  Gauls  remained  unmolefted  till  they  were  attacked  by  Ca>- 
far.  After  the  conqueft  of  Gaul,  Cxfar  and  the  fucceeding 
Emperors  derived  from  that  country  large  fupplies  for  their 
armies.  Struck  with  the  dreadful  loifes  they  had  fuftained,  the 
Gauls  continued  for  a  confiderablc  time  fubmiffive  to  the  Ro- 
man government.  But  being  provoked  by  the  rigid  exa£bions 
of  the  pnefecls  fet  over  them,  they  attempted  to  recover  tlieir 
former  liberty  under  different  leaders  *. 

The  Gauls,  although  miferably  opprefTed  by  the  Roman  go- 
vernors, in  common  with  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire, 
made  great  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  The  ftudy  of 
eloquence  was  fo  much  cultivated  in  Gaul,  Juvenal,  vii.  128. 
that  it  furniflied  orators  to  inltrud  the  Britifh  lawyers  in  the 

•  Firft  under  Julius  Florus  and  Julius  Sacrovir,  after  the  death  of  Germani* 
cus,  TacU.  Annal,  iii.  40.  but  they  were  foon  reduced  by  the  Germanic  legincs 
to  their  former  fubjcdlion  ;  ib,  46.  then  under  VINDEX,  who  revolted  againfk 
Nero,  but  pcrifhcd  in  the  attempt,  Di:  Ixiii.  22 — 24.  Tacit,  bij},  i.  51.  after- 
wards onder  various  commanders,  but  without  fuccefs.  The  Dz^iids,  who 
were  found  to  have  encouraged  thcfeinfurrcdions,  were  fupprefled  by  Claudius, 
Suet,  25.  They  continued  however,  for  a  long  time  after,  to  have  influence  a- 
wong  their  countrymen.  Tacit,  hifi,  \s.  54. 
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%rt  of  pleading)  (Gallia  eau/iiicos  docuit  faeunia  Britannos  *}  J 
Juvenal.  XV.  in.  Under  Claudius  the  chiefs  of  the  Gaulsi 
particularly  of  the  Mduiy  were  chofen  into  the  Roman  fenate. 
They  had  formerly  obtained  the  right  of  citizenihip,  Tadi. 
Annal.  xi.  23. — 26.  which  was  granted  by  Galba  to  all  the 
Gauls,  Plutarch,  in  Galha.\  Tacit.  Hijt.  \.  8.  The  Gaub, 
with  their  liberty,  loft  that  valour  for '  which  their  anccfton 
were  fo  renowned.  Tacit.  Agric.  11.  When  the  Roman  cm- 
ire  was  invaded  by  the  barbarous  nations,  Gaul  was  attacked 
rft  by  the  Goths  and  Vifigoths,  Procap.  i.  then  by  the  Bup- 

fundians,  Jgath,  \.  prope princ.  and  finally  conquered  by  the 
RANKS,  a  fierce  people  from  Germany,  Proccp.  i.  compo- 
fed  of  various  tribes,  among  the  reft  the  SALII,  Zomn*  iiL 
from  whom  the  law  by  which  females  were  excluded  from  fuo 
ceeding  to  the  crown  of  France  was  called  the  Salic  Law, 
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Modem  Divifions  of  Frai^cb. 


Provinces. 
Picardy, 
Ifle  of  France, 
Champaigne, 
Normandy, 
Bretany, 
Orleanois, 
IJonoiSy 
Cuienne^ 


ChiefTowus. 

Amiens. 

Paris. 

Troyes. 

Rouen. 

Rentes. 

Orleans. 

Lions. 

Bourdeaux. 


Provinces^ 
Gafcony, 
Languedoc, 
Provence, 
Dauphine, 
Burgundy, 
Franche  Compte, 
Lorrain, 
Alface, 


CbiefTwwns. 

Bayonne. . 

Thoulottfc. 

Aix. 

GrenoUe. 

Dijon. 

Befan^on. 

Nancy. 

Strafburg. 


The  chief  harbours  for  the  French  Navy  are,  Breft  and  Tou- 
lon. The  other  principal  fca-ports  and  harbours  are,  in  Pi- 
cardy,    Calais  arid  Boulogne  •,  in  Normandy,  Dieppe,  Havte 

•  Caligula,  whf  n  he  exhibited  garnet  of  varions  kinds,  {mifctlUt  Imdn^  Soet. 
40.  \el  mijcelianea^  fc.  eetiamina^  Juveoal.  xi-  20.)  ioftitutcd  m  COOteft  Utr  Jtf 
eminence  in  Greek  and  Latin  eloquence;  in  which  thofe  vanquiOicd  were  obliged 
fo  confer  rewards  on  the  vidlors,  and  to  compofe  orations  in  their  prrnile,  Sudi 
B8  had  performed  the  worft  were  forced  to  blot  oiic  what  they  had  writceo  witha 
fponge  or  with  their  tongue;  vnlefsthey  ehofc  rather  to  be  fcourged  wkh  rods,  or 
})lunged  in  the  nearcil  ft  ream,  i.  e.  the  Rhone  or  Arar,  Smet,  CmL  ao.  TKt  co^ 
f eft  was  celebrated  before  the  alur  dedicated  to  Auguftut,  Ut,  efii.  f 37.  5«A 
67.  1.  Juvenal  i.  44.  in  the  temple  decteed  to  him  by  the  }oint  coofent  of  til  the 
ilates  of  Gaul,  whcfc  names,  fixty  in  number,  were  infcribed  on  the  akar. 
^irab.  iv.  xpi.  An  annual  feftival  was  celebrated  there  in  the  time  of  Aegv^ 
tus,  which  Dio  f«y«  was  ftill  kept  in  his  time,  liv.  31.  Thif  folemmty  C^uU 
f^enis  to  have  obicrved,  DU  lis.  32,  ind  to  have  only  added  the  literary  cooteftf 
to  vyhich  Juvenal  iiUudes,  i.  44.     ' 
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6t  Graces  Harfleiir,  Rouen,  HonfleuTj  Caen,  Bayeiix,  Cher" 
burg,  Coutance,  Granville,  and  Averanches.  In  Bretany,  St 
Malo,  Brieux,  Treguer,  Morlaix,^  Audieme,  Port  FOrient,  Port 
Louis,  or  Blavet,  Vannes,  and  Nant2 ;  in  Orleanois,  Rqchelld 
mnd  Rochefort  \  in  Guienne,  Bourdeaux ;  and  in  Gafcony^ 
Bayonne;  in  Languedoc,  Narbonne  and  Bei&ers;  in  Pro- 
Tence,  Marfeilles  and  Antibes. 

From  thefe  ports  the  French  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade 
with  all  the  ^natters  of  the  globe.  The  fpirit  of  commerce 
was  firft  excited  by  Henry  IV.  juftly  ftyled  the  Great,  under 
whom  the  manufa£lure  of  filk  was  introduced.  It  was  after-* 
wards  greatly  encoutaged  and  imj^oyed  by  the  famous  Colbert^ 
a  gentleman  of  Scotch  extra£tion,  minifhnr  to  Louis  XIV. 

The  chief  capes  are,  Antifleur,  Barfleur,  and  La  Hogue,  in 
the  Englifh  Channel  \  Penmark  and  Qgiberon,  on  the  coaft  of 
Bretany  ;  and  Portes,  on  the  coaft  of  Provence. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  France  are  computed  at  twen- 
ty-five million^  \  thofe  in  Psltis  about  nine  hutfdred  thoufand. 
The  King  was  ftyled.  His  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  and  by  the 
Pope,  the  Eldefl  Son  of  the  Church.  The  Kinj^s  eldcft  fon 
was  called  Dauphin,  and  was  declared  to  be  of  age  when  four- 
teen years  old.  Females  were  excluded  from  tne  crown,  by 
what  is  called  the  Saiic  Lawi 

The  chief  palaces  of  the  King  of  France  w^re,  the  Louvre; 
in  Paris ;  and  in  the  country,  Verfailles,  twelve  miles  from 
Paris ;  Marli,  Fountainblean,  St  Germain,  &c. 

The  eftabliihed  religion  in  France,  till  the  late  revolution, 
was  the  Roman  Catholic.  Proteftants  were  not  tolerated.  In 
the  year  1685,  under  Lewb  XIV.  they  were  obliged  to  change 
their  religion,  or  leave  the  country,  which  is  czllcd  revoking  the 
edi8  o/Nantz  ;  becaufe  in  that  town  Henry  IV.  promulgated 
his  famous  edift,  fecuring  to  the  Proteftants  the  liberty  of  pro- 
fefling  their  religion,  A.  D.  1598. 

There  were  in  France  17  archbifliopricks,  1 04  biftiopricks, 
7;o  great  convents  of  monks,  and  200  nunneries.  The  monks 
and  nuns  in  the  whole  kingdom  were  reckoned  above  200,000 ; 
and  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  and  religious  houfeS  amounted  to 
upwards  of  fix  millions  Sterling. 

The  univerfities  were  thofe  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Rheims, 
Poifticrs,  Boufdeaux,  Angers,  Nantz,  Caen,  Bourges,  Mont- 

fclier,    Cahors,   Valence,   Aix,   Lion,    Grenoble,    Strafburg, 
ont,  Moufon,  and  Thouloufe ;  befides  fcvcral  academies  for. 
Ae  fciences,  for  painting,  fculpture,  and  architcfture. 
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The  French  monatehy  was  firft  founded  by  CLOVia,  A.  D. 
'48 1 .     His  defcendants  were  calledj  from  his  grsuidfather  Me- 
Tovseus,    the  Merovingian   race ;    and  having  continued  270 
•years,  ended  in  Childeric  III.  A.  D.  751,  when  Pepin^  the 
•fon  of  Charles  Martel,    mayor  of  the  palace,    and  father  of 
CHARLES  the  Great,  was  procbimed  king.     His  defcendants 
were  called  the  Carlovingian  race^  and  ended  in  Lewis  the  Sloth- 
ful, A.  D.  987.     After  his  death,  HUGH  CAPET,  the  fon 
of  Hugh  calkd  the  Great,  and  grandfon  of  Eudes,  Count  of 
Paris,  who,  together  with  Bifhop  Gossin,  bravely  defended 
that  city  for  two  years  againft  the  Normans,  from  885  to  887, 
ufurped  the  crown  \  and  his  defcendants,  till  the  late  dreadful  ca- 
tailrophe,  continued  to  enjoy  it  under  the  name  of  the  Houje  ^ 
Bourbon. 


SWITZERLAND, 


BOUNDED  on  the  fouth  by  Italy  ;  on  the  weft  by  FVance; 
on  the  north  by  Alface  and  Swabia  in  Germany ;  and 
on  the  eaft  by  the  lake  of  Conftance,  Tyrol,  and  Trent :  be- 
tween 45  and  48°  north  lat.  6  and  ii^  eaft  long.;  about  260 
miles  long,  and  100  broad. 

Switzerland  is  divided  into  thirteen  cantons,  Bern,  Bafil, 
SchafFliaufen,  Zurich,  Appenzcl,  Glaris ;  Friburg,  Lucem,  So- 
lothurn,  or  Solcure,  Zug,  Switz,  Uri,  Underwald :  all  of 
them  having  capitals  of  the  fame  name,  except  the  two  laft, 
whofe  capitals  are,  Altorf  and  Stantz.  The  firft  fix  cantons 
are  Proteftant,  the  reft  Popifh. 

The  allies  of  the  Swifs  or  Switzers  are,  the  Grifons,  ancient- 
ly Rhat'iy  Brenniy  and  Genaunl^  who  have  under  them  Chia- 
vcnna,  Valteline,  and  Bormio,  partly  Proteftant  and  partly 
Popifli ;  the  republic  and  abbey  of  St  Gall,  Proteftant  andPo- 
pifti  •,  the  republic  of  Geneva  *,  Proteftant  \  the  republic  of  Va- 

his, 

•  GENEVA  Is  fittJ2te  on  •  Itke  of  that  name,  one  of  the  nobldl  in  Hurope : 
The  Rhooe  rulbiog  out  of.4t,  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  city  ;  which  if 
iucircled  with  fcrtllr.  fields  Highly  cultivated :  the  profpcA,  one  of  the  fiaeft 
in  the  woi Id,. is  bounded  by  the  loag  ridge  of  mountains,  called  moant  Jvf^t 
on  the  one  fide,  the  Alps  ^Ke  (S^Mrs  of  Savoy,  and  the  fuowy  head  of  mount 
Blanc,  on  the  other.  The  ii^lttiiUfDti  are  free  and  happy.  An  auempt  was 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Savoys  a.  f6oi,  to  feize  upon  the  town,  in  the  middle  •f 
a  d;Ark   ii'ght,  in   time  ot  peace.    ScTerai  hundreds  of  his  foldieri  bad  got  to- 

to 
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lais,  towards  Italy,   its  capital,  Sion,  Popifh ;  the  Protcftant 
city  of  Mulhaufen  in  Alface,  and  fomc  others. 

The  Swifs  cantons  and  their  allies  are  fo  many  independent 
dates,  united  together  for  their  mutual  defence.     The  govern- 
ment 

to  the  town  by  fcaling-laddert,  and  the  r?ft  were  followiofr,  when  they  were 
at  lepgth  difcovcrcd  by  a  woman,  who  gave  the  alarm.  The  Genevois,  ftart- 
itig  from  their  deep,  r«izcd  t!ie  readied  arms  they  could  find,  killed  oumbcrt 
of  the  alTailaDti  in  the  llreets,  and  drove  the  reft  out  of  the  city.  Hence  the 
eates  are  always  (hut  at  fun-fet,  nnd  are  not  opened  without  an  order  from  the 
Syndics  or  Magiftratcs,  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  on  Ibme  great  emer* 

geacy. 

The  annivcrfary  of  this  event  is  kept  with  great  folemnity,  and  called  lejonr 

de  V  Efealade, 

The  public  harmony  of  Geneva  is  frequently  interrupted  by  political  fqnabbles 
betwixt  the  favourers  of  ariftocracy  and  democracy.  Geneva  owes  its  indcpeo* 
decce  to  the  jcaloufy  and  iotereft  of  its  neighbours. 

About  a  day's  journey  from  Geneva,  in  the  king  of  Sardinia's  dominions,  are 
what  arc  called  the  Glacier*, 

The  GLACIERS  arc  prodigious  collections  of  foow  and  ice,  formed  In  the 
intervals  or  hollows  between  tiie  mountains  that  bound  the  fide  of  the  valley 
of  Chamounl,  near  which  mount  Blane  ftands ;  five  in  number ;  their  furface  it 
from  a  thoufand  to  two  thoufand  feet  high  above  the  valley,  feme  of  them 
more.  Their  breadth  is  different,  according  to  the  interval  between  the 
mountains  in  which  they  are  formed.  In  thefe  vallies  of  ice  are  fweUines  like 
^i^ves,  fome  of  them  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  aodrenu  from  two  to  us  feet 
wide,  of  an  amazing  depth. 

The  valley  of  Cbamouni  is  about  fix  leagues,  or  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and 
an  Bngliih  mile  in  breadth.  The  Glaciers,  which  dcfcend  from  mount  Blanc, 
are  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other,  mount  Breven,  feven  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred feet  higher  than  the  valley.  Behind  Alaiawri,  which  gives  name  to  one 
of  the  Glaciers,  there  is  a  chain  of  mountains  all  covered  with  fnow,  which  ter* 
minate  ia  four  diftind  rocks,  of  a  great  height,  having  the  appearance  of  Dir« 
row  pyramids  or  fpires,  hence  called  the  Needles.  From  the  top  of  Malavert, 
mount  Blanc  appears  nearly  as  high  as  from  the  vallev.  The  Rhone,  when  it 
HTues  from  the  lake  of  Geneva,  is  faid  to  be  one  thoufand  two  hundred  fect^^fo 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  higheft  and  moll  proruberant  parts  of  thofe  rocks  and  mountains  aoe 
formed  great  maflcs  of  fnow  and  ice,  which  fometimes  giving  way,  under  the 
name  of  Avalaticbes^  and  hurrying  along  with  them  Urge  portions  of  the  loofeQp 
ed  rock  or  mountain,  roil  with  a  thunderiog  noife  to  the  vJley,  and  involve 
io  certain  deftrudion  all  the  trees,  houfes,  cattle,  and  men,  which  lie  in  their 
way,  Ftrg.  Mn,  xii.  684. 

At  fome  diHance  from  Cbamouni,  after  pafiing  various  defiles,  rugged  rockf, 
and  fteep  mounuins,  is  the  beautiful  valley  called  the  Pmys  de  VslUis ;  of  aa 
oval  form,  about  feven  leagues  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  furrounded  od 
all  fides  by  mountains  of  a  (lupenduous  height,  the  lower  parts  of  which  are 
covered  with  a  very  rich  pafture.  The  valley  itfelf  is  highly  fertile  and  finely 
cultivated  ;  the  Rhone  flows  in  beautiful  mafes  from  the  one  end  to  the  .other  : 
OR  the  upper  extremity  is  fituate  SION,  the  capital  of  the  Vallais,  and  Mar* 
t\gny  on  tiie  lower. 

The  Vallaifans  are  in  alliance  with  the  Swifs  cantons,  but  independent  of 
them  or  any  other  power.  Their  religion  is  Popery,  and  their  form  of  govern* 
ment  democratic. 

The  people  are  troubled  with  fwellings  in  the  glands  of  the  throat  and  neck, 
called  GoitrtJy  (Jlrums),  which  are  copunon  to  other  inhabltaotf  of  the  Alps, 
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ment  in  fome  of  the  Cantons  is  ariftocratical,  and  in  odi^rs  dd- 
mocratical.  Of  the  former  kind  are,  Bern,  Zurich,  Lucerne, 
Bafil,  Friburg,  Soleur,  and  Schaffhaufen  \  the  other  fix  are  de-* 
mocratical. 

The  Swifs  have  feveral  di(lri£ls  and  towns  fubjcfl  to  them 
which  they  conquered.  The  chief  of  thefe  towns  is  Baden,  a- 
bout  ten  miles  north-weft  from  Zurich,  where  the  deputies  of 
the  cantons  and  their  allied  meet  annually. 

The  reformation  in  religion  was  begun  at  Zurich  in  Swit- 
zerland, by  ZUING  or  ZUINGLIUS,  touch  about  the  fame 
time  as  by  Luther  in  Germany.  It  was  afterwards  completed 
by  JOHN  CALVIN,  a  native  of  Noyen  in  Picardy,  profeffor 
of  divinity  at  Geneva,  who  died  1564. 

This  country  was  long  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria ; 

but  being  cruelly  opprcflcd  by  its  governors,  three  canton^, 

i^witz,  l?ri,  and  Underwaldcn,  revolted,  A.  D.  1308.     TTicy 

are  faid  to  have  been  prompted  to  it  by  the  heroic  behaviour  of 

'one  WILLIAM  TELL  ♦.   They  were  afterwaids  joined  by  the 

other 

(whence  Juvenal,  ^ms  iumldum  gutivt  mrafur  im  AlpHutt  iiii.  f62.)  btt  not  0- 
niverfal ;  fuppofed  eo  proceed  from  the  noxious  ^utlitiet  of  the  water  which 
they  drinkf  faqaarvm  qua  pniamtur  vi//>,    Plin.  Xi.  37*  f*  68. 

Near  Geneva  is  Femey^  a  village,  where  Vt,ltairt  pi^ed  the  laft  yeafa  of  hit  life. 

At  about  thirty  miles  from  Geneva'' near  the  other  end  of  the  bke,  b  fitnaCe 
LAUSANNE,  the  capital  of  the  country  called  ?ayi  it  Ftud,  fubjed  to  Bern. 

BERN  is  t  regular  well  built  town,  with  fome  air  of  magnificence.  Tfat 
houfes  are  of  a  fine  white  frec-ftone.  A  fmall  branch  of  the  river  Aar  haa  been 
made  to  run  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  flreet.  Criminals  are  employed  to 
keep  the  ih'eets  clean ;  the  more  atrocious  delinquents,  chained  to  carta  or  wag- 
gons, drive  aWay  the  rubbiih.  From  t  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  Aar  is  a  wA 
Anafnificent  profpc^. 

The  government  of  Bern  is  aridocratlcal,  the  religion  Proteftant,  the  comilMft 
^ople  eafy  and  happy. 

BASIL,  the  largefl  town  in  Switzerland,  iiwalhed by  the  Rhone,  DrMmn*t 

•  gATSLER  or  GJ!er,  the  A tiftrian  Governor  tf  l//»,  caufed  a  pole  to  he 
tftAcd  in  the  market*pbce  of  Altwf^  on  which  he  put  a  cap,  and  commanded 
every  one  that  paiTed  to  pay  it  obcifaoce.  WILLIAM  TELL  alone  failed  to 
comply,  and  was  obferved  always  to  pafit  it  with  au  indignant  air ;  on  vrhich 
account  he  was  apprehended,  and  commanded  by  Grifler,  on  pain   of  being 


ing  his  ion.  A  fecond  arrow  being  obferved  in  his  quiver,  when  he  was  aflced 
(hereafon  of  it,  he  faid,  it  was  to  have  been  lodged  in  the  tyrant's  heart, 
if  he  had  killed  his  fon.  For  this  offence  Grifler  determined  to  imprifon  him  for 
life,  and  to  fee  him  (ecured  in  the  dungeon  himfelf.  He  therefore  caufed  him  to 
he  fettered,  and  put  in  a  boat,  that  he  might  he  tranfported  to  a  caftle  on  the 
lake  of  Lftterne,  The  governor  went  in  the  boat,  and  being  overtaken  by  a 
dorm,  was  in  danger  of  perifliing  ;  whereupon  one  of  his  fcrva'nts,  the  boat- 
Bin,  unable  to  ttiansge  the  veffel,  requeued  tbat  Tcll|  known  ta  bt  the  moft 
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•ihcr  cantons  and  the  allies  at  difFcrcnt  periods.  They  wcw 
declared  a  free  and  independent  confederacy  by  the  treaty  of 
Wcftphalia,  A.D.  1648. 

NETHERLANDS,  or  LOW  COUNTRIES. 

THE  Netherlands,  or  Low  Countries,  are  fo  called  from 
their  fituation  with  refpedl  to  Germany :  they  are  divi- 
ded into  feventeen  provinces  :  boutided  by  the  German  fea  on 
the  north,  Germany  on  the  eaft,  France  on  the  fouth,  and  the 
Sritifli  Channel  on  the  weft ;  between  49  and  54^  north  lat. 
a  and  7°  eaft  long,  about  300  miles  long  and  200  broad. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  V.  they  were  united  to  the  empire  of 
Germany,  under  the  title  of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy,  After 
his  death,  thefe  provinces  defcended  to  his  fon  Philip  11.  who 
attempting  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberties,  and  to  introduce 
the  court  of  inquifition  by  the  moft  (hocking  cruelty,  they  rcr 
volted  under  the  condu£l  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
others,  1567.  But  fa£Hons  afterwards  arifing  among  them^ 
only  feven  of  the  provinces  fucceeded  in  eftabliihing  their  inde- 
pendence, according  to  the  famous  union  of  Utrecht,  which 
they  entered  into,  A.  D.  1579,  whence  they  are  called  Bel" 
gtum  Fttderatum^  or  the  Seven  Uttited  Prosjinces^  The  other 
ten  provinces  were  reduced  to  fubje£kion,  chiefly  by  the  valour 
and  abilities  of  Alexander  Farnefe,  Prince  of  Parma  \  and  were 
called  the  Spaniflj  Netherlands.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  11. 
King  of  Spain,  1700,  they  fell  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and 
have  fince  been  called  the  Aujhian  Netherlands.  Part  of  them 
being  conquered  by  France,  are  hence  named  the  French  Nt* 
therlands.  Part  of  them  alfo  belong  to  the  Dutch.  The  United 
Provinces  maintained  a  bloody  war  againft  the  power  of  Spain  for 

expert  boatman  in  the  conntry,  {ho!;M  be  onbound,  and  fet  to  the  helm. 
Griiler  ffTented  ;  and  Tell,  taking  the  command,  fteerrd  the  veflel  to  a 
rock,  leaped  afliore  with  agility,  and  made  his  efcapc  through  the  mountains 
to  Stauffecher ;  where  he  lay  concealed,  till  the  day  for  ciTcding  the  freedom 
of  Swiflerland  arrived,  when  he  joined  his  companions,  ift  Jan.  1308.  Tell 
afterwards  lying  in  wait  for  Giiler,  as  he  pafled  by  a  wood,  killed  him  with  an 
grrow.— — -The  Sivifs^  called  alfo  St»itzers,  protc&ed  by  their  ioacceffible  moun- 
tains, maintaineii  the  conteft  againft  their  oppreffors  with  invincible  fortitude  for 
more  than  300  years,  often  defeating  numerous  armies  fcnt  to  fubdue  them,  till  at 
laft  they  cftubliftiod  their  independence.  The  Swifs  were  long  eftcemed  the  be^ 
foot-foldiers  in  Europe,  and  for  that  reafon  were  frequently  employed  as  merce- 
narici  by  foreign  princes,  particularly  by  the  kings  of  fmncc. 
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near  fifty  years,  fiift  under  William  Prince  of  Orangej  Cmamed 
the  Silent  \  and  he  being  aflaflinated  at  Delft,  by  one  Gerard, 
1 584,  then  under  his  fon  Prince  Maurice.  They  were  ftrongly 
fupported  by  Queen  Elifabcth,  and  likewife  by  Henry  IV-  of 
France,  through  whofe  influence  their  independence  was  ac« 
knowledged  by  Philip  III.  of  Spain^  A.  D*  1609. 


The  UNITED  PROVINCES,    or  HOLLAND. 


THE   united   provinces  are,   Zealand,  Holland,  Utrecht, 
Gueldcrland,  Over-YfTcl,  Friefland,  and  Groningen. 

1.  Zealand  confifts  of  feveral  iflands,  formed  by  one  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  Scheld,  the  chief  of  which  is  Wakheren. 
•—Towns,  Middleburg,  Campvere,  and  Fluihing. 

2.  HojLLAND,  South: — Amsterdam,  north  lat.  52®  23. 
eaft  long.  5^  4.  atthe  topof  ZuyderSea;  Dort,  famous  for  a 
fynod  held  there  A^D.  161 8;  and  Rotterdam,  ontheMaefe, 
birth-place  of  Erafmus :  Delft  5  Hague,  where  the  States^ 
General f  or  deputies  of  the  provinces,  aflemble  *,  Leyden,  famous 
for  its  univerflty ;  Hacrlem,  near  a  remarkable  lake  called 
Haerlem-meer :  Torgow,  Ryfwick,  Williamftadt,  Naerden. 

In  North  Holland  are,  Saardam,  famous  for  (hip-building, 
where  Peter  the  Great  of  Mufcovy  learned  that  art,  by  work- 
ing with  his  own  hands ;  Edam,  Hoorn,  Alcmaer,  See. 

There  are  feveral  iflands  belonging  to  this  province  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Maefe :  Voorn,  in  which  are,  Briel  and  Hclvoet- 
fluys ;  Gorec,  &c. :  At  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder^ea,  the 
ifland  Tcxel,  feparated  from  North  Holland  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, through  which  moft  ihips  bound  for  Amflerdam  pafsj 
Ulie,  and  Shelling,  Sec, 

3.  Utrecht — Utrecht,  famous  for  its  univerfity,  on  the 
old  channel  of  the  Rhine  ;  Montfort. 

4.  Guelderland,  and  Zutphen — Nimeguen ;  Harder- 
wick  ;  Loo,  a  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  Arnhcim ; 
Zutphen.  Gelder,  the  capital,  is  fubjeft  to  the  King  of 
Pr  jffia  ;  and  Ruremond,  to  Auftria. 

5.  OvER-YssEL — Deventer,  Coverden,  Campen. 

6.  Friesland — Lcwarden,  Dockum,  Fraiiker,  &c.  the 
ifland  Ameland. 

7.  Groningen — Groningen,  Winfchatcn,  Dam,  &c. 
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This  country  contains  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  for 
Its  extent  than  any  in  Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  They 
are  called  the  Dutch^  or  Hollanders^  from  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal province,  and  are  computed  at  above  two  millions.  To 
defend  thcmfelves  againft  inundations  of  the  fea,  and  land 
floods,  which  havfe  fometimes  done  incredible  mifchief,  they 
have  conftrudled,  at  an  immenfe  expence,  prodigious  dikes  or 
banks  of  earth,  in  feveral  places  feventeen  ells  thick. 

Befides  the  large  rivers,  there  are  in  Holland  numbcrlefs 
canals,  along  which  people  commonly  travel  from  town  to 
town  in  covered  boats,  called  Treckfcultesy  which  are  dragged 
by  horfes. 

The  feven  United  Provinces  arc  a  confederacy  of  fo  many 
feparate  independent  republics,  united  together  for  their  com- 
mon defence.  The  internal  government  of  each  is  called  tiie 
States  of  that  province  ;  and  delegates  from  them  conftitute  the 
States-General  at  the  Hague.  At  the  head  of  this  council  is 
the  Stadtbolder^  which  office  is  now  hereditary  in  the  perfon  of 
William  V.  Prince  of  Orange  and  Naflau^  who  is  alfo  com- 
mander in  chief  and  admiral  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces, 
The  States-^General  are  ftddreflcd  by  the  title  of  High  Mighti" 
ne£es. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  is  the  Prefbyterian  or  Calvinifm  \ 
but  all  religions  are  tolerated. 


AUSTRIAN  and  FRENCH  NETHERLANDS. 


i.TTJRabant,    Dutch — Bclfleduc,  Breda,  Bergen-op-zoom, 
J^  Maeftricbt,    Grave,    Lillo,    Stcenbergen :    Auftrian — 
Brussels,  north  lac.  50°  50.  call  long.  4°  6.  Louvain,  Ramil- 
lies,  Vilvorden,  Tirlemont. 

2.  Antwerp,  fubje£t  to  Auftria,  furrounded  by  Brabant 
—Antwerp  was  once  one  of  the  richeft  trading  cities  in  the 
world  ;  but  in  the  druggie  for  liberty,  it  was  plundered  for 
three  days,  by  the  foldiers  of , the' Duke  of  Alva,  A.  D.  1576. 
And  the  Dutch  afterwards,  in  order  to  ruin  its  commerce  at 
once,  funk  veflels  loaded  with  ftone  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Schcld,  which  runs  pad  it :  thus  (hutting  up  for  ever  the 
entrance  of  that  river  to  fliips  of  burden. 

3.  Malines,  or  Mechlin,  likewife  furrounded  by  Brabant, 
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and  fubje£t  to  Auftria ^The  capital,  Mechlin,  is  famous  Ibf 

the  manufa£lure  of  lace. 

4.  LiMBURG,  —  Limburg,  fubjeji  to  Auftria  :  the  other 
towns  to  the  Dutch,  Dalem,  Valkcnburg,  and  Wych. 

5.  Luxemburg — Luxemburg  and  Baftagne,  fubjefl  to 
AuAria;  the  other  parts  to  France,  Thionville,  Montmedy 
dnd  Danyilliers. 

6.  Namur,  fubjeft  to  Auftria — ^Namur,  Charleroy. 

7.  Hainault — Mons,  Aeth,  Enguien,  fubje£^  to  Auftria ; 
Valenciennes,  Bouchain,  Conde,  Landrecy,  Cha^plemont,  and 
Givet,  to  France. 

8.  Cambresis,  fubjecl  to  France — Cambray  and  Vccceur. 

9.  Artois,  French — Arras,  St  Omer,  ^re,  St  Venant, 
Bethune,  and  Terouen. 

10.  Flanders — Sluis,  Axel,  Hulft,  Sas  van  Ghent,  fub- 
]e£):  to  tlie  Dutch  \  Ghent,  Bruges,  Oftend,  Newport,  Oude- 
nard,  Dendermont,  Courtray,  and  Dixmude  on  the  Lis,  Ypres, 
Tournay,  FumeSj  and  Menin,  fubjedl  to  Auftria;  lifle, 
Dunkirk,  Douay,  Mardyke,  St  Amand,  Gravellines,  and 
Mount  Caflel,  fubje£l  to  France. 

The  inhabitants  of  Flanders  are  called  Flemings,  The 
Flemifti  language  is  a  diale£l  of  the  German,  but  different  from 
the  Dutch.  The  cities  of  Flanders  are  greatly  reduced  in  their 
opulence  and  number  of  inhabitants  &om  what  they  were  in 
former  times.  They  ftill  however  carry  on  fevcral  manufac- 
tures, in  which  they  are  yet  unrivalled  ;  fine  lawns,  lace,  and 
cambric,  fo  called  from  Cambray,  the  chief  place  of  its  mar 
nufa£ture. 

The  Auftrian  Regent  or  Viceroy  reGdes  at  Bruflcls.  Each  of 
the  provinces  have  a  feparate  governor  under  him,  and  courts  of 
juftibe  for  the  trial  of  civil  caufcs. 

The  eftablifhcd  religion,  except  in  that  part  which  belongs 
to  the  Dutch,  is  Popery.  There  is  one  archbifhoprick,  feven 
bifliopricks,  and  three  univerfities,  namely,  Lpuvain,  Douayi 
and  St  Omer. 


GERMANY. 


g!^  ERMANY  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  German  fea, 
XJ"  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic;  on  the  eaft,  by  Poland, 
Bohemia,  and  Hungary  *,  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Alps  and 
Switzerland;  and  on  tlxe  wpft,  by  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands.! 
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lands :   between  45  aiid  550  north  lat.  and  5  and    i^  eaft 
long,  about  600  miles  iti  length,  and  $00  in  breadth. 

GERM ANI A  AHTIQXJ A.— Germama  AntiqUa^  6r  Ailcicnt 
Germany,  called  alfo  Tranfrhenana^  Barbara^  ahd  Magna^ 
extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Viftula  \  aild  from  the  Bal- 
tic to  the  Danube ;  fo  that  its  ancient  boundaries  were  very 
difierent  from  thi^  mbderli. 

Tiie  chief  ftates  along  the  Rhine  were,  the  Frjfii^  BruBeri^ 
Ufipiiy  or  UfipeieSy  TenBeriy  Cattiy  Uhii,  Sicatnbrif  Sedu/ii^ 
Marcomannij  whofe  territory  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
jtlemanni^  whence  Germany  was  called  ALLEMANNIAi  and 
now  Alemagne  in  French.  Farther  eaft,  the  Harudes^  Nnrifii^ 
'Hermunduri.  From  the  fiver  Amifia^  or  -f//,  Ems,  to  the 
Alb'u^  Elbe,  dwelt  the  Chiiuci^  and  Cherufci \  north  of  whom^ 
the  AngU  and  Fofi^  or  Saxones,  adjoining  to  the  Cherfonefus 
Cimbrica,  now  Holftein  and  Jutland,  sinciently  occupied  by 
the  Cimbriznd  TeutZhes. 

Eaft  from  this,  along  the  Baltic,  Lcngdbardi^  Vendili^  or 
Vandaliiy  Burgundiomsy  Gothonesy  &c.  But  the  (ituation  of  thefe 
tribes  is  very  uncertain,  as  the  Romans  never  made  atlv  con« 
(iderable  progrefs  paft  the  Elbe.  Hence  Strabo  fuppoles  the 
Baltic  to  be  a  part  of  the  ocean,  and  that  by  failing  eaft  from 
the  German  fea  one  might  reach  the  Gafpian  fea,  which  he 
fuppofed  was  alfo  joined  to  the  ocean,  vii.  p.  294.  xi.  p.  507. 

The  interior  part  of  Germany  was  poffeflcd  by  the  SUEVI, 
who  were  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes.     From  them  the 
Viadruff  or  Oder^  was  called,  Suevus  ;  and  the  Sinus  Codanus^ 
•*■  or  the  Baltic,  Mare  Suevicum. 

That  part  of  modern  Germany  which  lies  fouth  of  the  Da- 
nube was  included  in  Noricum  VLfidFindelicia.  The  ancient  Ger- 
mans, according  to  Tacitus,  had  no  cities.  The  n^me  Ger- 
man, as  it  were  Ger  or  Gar  matty  fignifies  in  Celtic  a  warlike 
man. 

The  moft  ancient  name  of  this  country  was  TeutfcMand, 
from  the  TeutlSnes^  or  from  their  god  Tmfco  or  Teuth.  Tht 
vulgar  people  in  Germany  ftill  call  themfelves  ^eatfchers. 


Manners  and  Customs  of  the  ancient  Germans. 

The  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans  have  been  defcribed 
by  fevcral  authors,  particularly  by  Tacitus,  in  his  admirable 
treatife  on  that  fubjc£l ;  which  is  juftly  efteemcd  one  of  the 
moft  precious  remains  of  Roman  learning,  not  only  as  beifrg 
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cut'^ous  and  inftru^ive  in  itfelf,  but  becaufc  it  p<Hnt8  out  the 
origin  of  various  inftitutions  and  cuftoms,  fome  of  them  ftill 
exifting,  in  the  countries  which  that  people  fubducdj  efpecial- 
ly  in  Britain. 

The  Germans,  as  Tacitus  imagines,  were  an  indigenous  race, 
that  is,  according  to  the  vague  notions  of  the  ancients  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  nations,  fprung  from  the  ^arth,  or  originally 
produced  in  the  country,  without  afiy  intermixture  of  adven- 
titious inhabitants'*^. 

All  the  Germans  had  a  great  refemblapce  to  one  another  in 
their  external  appearance  and  habit  of  body  \  ftern  blue  eyes, 
ruddy  hair,  large  bodies,  vigorous  for  fudden  efforts,  but  im- 
patient of  labour  and  fatigue  ;  incapable  of  bearing  thirft  and 
heat,  but  inured  by  the  climate  and  foil  to  cold  and  hunger. 
Tacit-  ib.  4.  Their  chief  wealth  coniiiled  in  cattle,  but  of 
a  fmall  fize.  The  country,  although  confiderably  varied,  was 
in  general  covered  with  woods,  or  deformed  by  marihes.  It 
was  fertile  in  grain,  but  unfavourable  for  fruit-trees.  The 
Germans,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  had  not  explored  the  earth 
for  gold  or  filver ;  but  thofe  who  lived  near  the  confines  of  the 
Roman  empire,  employed  thefe  metals  for  the  purpofes  of 
commerce,  and  fet  a  value  on  the  Roman  coins  ;  more  how- 
ever, which  is  curious,  on  the  filver  than  gold,  as  being  more 
convenient  in  purchafing  low-priced  commodities.  In  the  in- 
terior parts  they  retained  the  fimple  and  ancient  cuftom  of  ex- 
changing one  thing  for  another,  ib.  5. 

The  fcarcity  of  iron  appeared   from  their  weapons.    They 
rarely  ufed  f words  or  large  lances  \  but  fpears,  or,  as  they  called 

•  They  arc  however  generally  fuppofed  to  have  emigrated  from  the  ncrth  weft 
of  Afia,  long  before  the  art  of  navigation  was  clfcovirtd.  The  bard«,  in  their 
old  for^s.  the  cnly  memorial  and  records  the  Germans  had,  afcribed  the  origin 
ol  the  nation  to  the  gr,d  TUI-X'O  or  Tuip.o^  who  wa^  born  of  the  carth»  zod 
>i:5.  fon  M.-^NNUS.  I'nmi  their  d.  fctndants  the  various  tribes  arc  faid  to  hai« 
<]crive<l  their  nars^es,  '/'rv/o/xr,  In^avZnct^  Herm'tHonet^  IJi^vones^  Matji,  Gan^ 
Itrviiy  Sufvi,  <5'..  GLR.MANIA  w.:  :.ut  a  latt  anptU  tion.  Thofe  who  crcff- 
fcd  tl-c  tvlilfje.  andh;ivlp^»  .xpclltd  the  ^>iuh.  i^onvfledihc  c<'untric,>  on  the  nurth 
of  tiat  rivwr  under  the  nan  e  of  TuwcRi,  Tactt.  '1c  m'ir.  G  2.  (.'•rfw**^/,  Eb^ro* 
net,  Ci.r.'/s^  «Sc  ;.  Cajlir^  />.  C  wtre  all  called  Gfbma^»s,  whirh  »:<nc  it  ti*^it  wai 
cxj^.ri'fii  '  njcTcK  of  tf  eir  tharaclcr,  i.  c.  7iatr  .^rs  \  but -ftcrv  Lrc-  was  ay-pIicd 
ap  a  pr'pcr  r.n:  -  to  rhc  "It  I.--  i  .tion.  i6. 

Hercules  \^a'.faJd  to  ha- 1  vtfi red  thofe  part!^ ;  hei.cc  the  Gcmian?.  in  i^i.ir  war- 
fonj^RCcIjbri.tt^'  liini  above  all  other  heroes.  Srrah.May*!  tt-e  (>'frn'ai.«  wtrc  fo  cal- 
led trom  their  refrmtdancc  to  the  Ciaidh  in  tl.  *r  lorm,  cjtiopis,  jr»d  manner  of 
livini;;  (q.  Glbmani,  i.  e  frattcsy  yvra-ioi,)  tlifR-nrg  from  the.  :i.ly  in  the  fa- 
prriority  of  ti  r:ir  fizc,  thdr  ferocity,  ai.d  yellow  colour,  vii.  ;/».;.  Bat  Caefar 
lay-i  the  Gciriians differed  j>reatly  from  the  Gauls,  {multum  cb  has  ttrnfuitudinty 
fc.  GuiUrum  differ unt  J  vi,  1 9.  f.  20, 
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Hiemyjramea,  frams,  tipt  with  a  fliort  and  narrow  piece  of  iron, 
fo  (harp  and  commodiouSi  that  they  ufed  them  either  in  clofe  or 
diftant  combat,  ih,  6.  But  they  were  unmanageable  among  trees^ 
jinnai.  ii.  14.  The  cavalry  had  nothing  but  a  fliield  and  diframea. 
The  infantry  had  alfo  miffive  weapons,  each  a  certain  number, 
which  they  threw  to  an  immenfe  diftance.     They  were  either 
naked,  or  dreiTed  in  a  light  mantle,  (fagulo  leves.)  A  German 
paid  no  attention  to  drefs,   but  decorated   his  fhield  widi  the 
choiceft  colours  ;  whence  what  we  call  coats  of  arms^  or  armorU 
al  hearings y  are  fuppofed  to  have  had  their  origin.     Coats  of 
mail  were  uncommon ;  and  few  had  either  a  cafque,  (cqffisj  of 
metal^or  a  helmet,  fgalea^  of  leather.)  Their  horfes  were  neither 
remarkable  for  their  fliape,  nor  fwiftncfs  ;  nor  were  they  train- 
ed to  the  various  evolutions  of  the  Roman  cavalry*. 

Kings  were  chofen  on  account  of  their  nobility  ;  generals  for 
their  valour.  The  power  of  kings  was  neither  unlimited  nor  ar^ 
bitrary  ;  and  generals  commanded  rather  by  example  than  au- 
thority ;  admiration  of  their  bravery  fecured  obedience.  None 
but  the  pricfts  were  permitted  to  put  to  death,  to  bind,  or  to 
fcourgef  ;  that  thefe  things  might  appear  to  be  infli£led,  not 
as  a  punifliment,  or  by  the  generaFs  order,  but  as  it  were  by 
the  command  of  that  god  who  they  believed  attended  tliem  in 
war  :  and  to  imprefs  this  belief  more  ilrongly  on  their  mind^ 
they  carried  with  them  to  battle  certain  images  and  banners,  ta- 
ken from  the  groves,  where  they  ufed  to  be  kept  in  time  of 
peace,  lb,  7.  and  Hijl.  iv.  2a.  and  where  they  alfo  depofitedthc 
(landards  taken  from  the  enemy.  Id,  AnnaL  i.  59.  |. 

The 

•  The  infantry  compofcd  the  chief  Arength  of  the  German  army  ;  a  number  of 
them,  therefore,  were  always  min;;Ied  with  the  cavalry.  Ih.  tr*  Cafar,  i.  48.  Their 
line  of  battle  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  wedgei,  lb.  \sf  Hi  ft,  iv.  16.  In  the 
time  of  adiion  to  give  ground,  provided  they  returned  to  the  charge,  was  ef* 
teemed  a  mark  of  military  (kill,  not  of  cowardice.  Even  in  doubtful  engagements 
they  always  carried  off  their  (lain.  It  was  reckoned  the  higheft  difgrace  to  have 
left  their  fhicld.  Such  as  did  fo  were  neither  admitted  to  facred  rites  nor  to 
auy  public  a0embly ;  from  which  infamy  many  extricated  thcmfelves  by  a  hak. 
ter. 

f  Cxfar  fays,  that  the  magiftrates  who  commanded  in  war  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death  ;  that  in  peace  there  was  no  common  magillrate,  but  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  diftrids  and  cantons  adminiftered  juftice  to  thof^  in  their  bounds « 
(inierfues.)   vi.  21.  f.  22. 

\  Another  circumftance  which  tended  greatly  to  inflame  their  courage  wa;, 
that  they  were  not  embodied  by  chance,  but  fought  by  families  and  clans ;  and 
in  the  field  their  deareft  pledge^  were  near  them  ;  fo  that  while  they  fought, 
they  might  heir  the  (bricks  of  their  wives  aad  the  cries  of  their  children.  Thefe 
were  the  darling  witneffes  of  their  condu6l,  and  the  applaudcrs  of  their  valour. 
Their  mothers  and  wives  dxcITed  their  wound*.  They  even  carried  rcfrcfhmenta 
to  them  whilt  Bghting,  and  exhorted  them  to  courage.    Several  armies,  when 

put 
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The  god  chiefly  worfliipped  by  the  Gennans  Tacitas  calls 
Mercury*,  to  whom,  on  certain  days,  they  ofiired  human 
Vidims.  To  Hercules  and  Mars  f  they  facrificed  the  animaU 
ufual  in  other  countries,  (concejfa  animalia):  part  of  the 
Suevi  performed  i^cred  rites  alfo  to  Isis  f . 

The  Germans  paid  the  greateft  attention  to  omens,  and  that 
fpecies  of  divination  called  Sortes^  lots ;  which  was  performed 
by  means  of  twigs,  cut  and  marked  in  a  particular  manner, 

pot  to  the  rout,  afe  faid  to  have  been  incited  by  the  interpofitioo  of  womeo  to 
renew  the  combat,  Jb.  8.  The  wives  of  the  Cimtri,  after  their  huibands  weft 
defeated  by  Marius,  flew  themfelves  and  their  children,  Flonu^  iii.  3^  Vakrios 
Maxixnus  fayt,  this  was  done  by  the  wives  of  the  TtutSmes^  v. .«/,  vi.i.ext.  3.  The 
Germans  were  more  apprehenGire  of  fervitude  on  account  of  their  women  than 
of  themiclves,  Th.\  fee  C^far,  B,  G.  t.  51.  andthofc  ftatcs  from  which  noble  vir- 
^ns  were  eni^ed  as  hoftages  were  thought  to  be  bound  by  the  ftrongcft  obligv- 
tion,  lb,  b*  Suei.  Aug.  21.  For  the  Germans  believed  that  there  was  fomething 
ilacred  in  the  female  fex,  and  even  the  power  of  forcfeeing  future  events :  they 
therefore  never  fl'ghted  their  advice  nor  difregarded  their  refponfet.  U.  Isf  C^cr. 
1.50.  Tacitus  mentions  feveral  German  propheteifes,  who  wer«  hel4  io  the 
h^heft  veneration,  Jb,  (5*  Hifi.  iv.  61.  &  65. 

Strabo  defcribes  the  prophetefi*es  who  followed  the  army  of  the  Cimbri^  as 
p%y  haired,  drefied  in  wlxite,  with  linen  robes  fixed  with  a  clafp,  and  bound  with 
li  brazen  girdle,  having  their  feet  bare.  They  carried  each  of  them  a  fword, 
with  which,  before  %n  engagement,  they  ufed  to  cut  the  throats  of  captives,  and 
to  form  conjedurcs  concerning  the  future  fuccefs  of  their  countrymen,  from  the 
Inaxmer  in  which  the  blood  of  the  captives  flowed ;  and  alfu  from  an  infpe^on 
of  their  entrails,  and  other  parts  of  their  bodies.  In  the  time  of  battle  the  women 
ided  to  make  a  dreadful  noife,  by  beating  on  (kins  ftrctched  on  the  oatfide  of  the 
chariots,  Strab.  vii.  294. 

*  This  name  Cxfar  gives  to  the  chief  divinity  of  the  Gauls,  B.  G,  vi.  16. yi 
15.  who  was  probably  the  fame  with  TUISCO,  Taeit.  Af.  G.  a.  or  TEWTArai, 
mentioned  by  Lucan,  i.445.  ^^^  ^i^^  Tuoth,  the  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians, 
Ge,  Nat.  D.  iii.  23. 

f  Tacitus,  in  another  place,  calls  MA^S  the  principal  deity  {pr^ttlpuus  iearmm^ 
iiifi,  iv.  64.  and  mentions  human  victims  alfo  offered  to  him,  Anmal,  ziix.  57. 
Mars  was  likewife  the  chief  deity  of  the  Scythians,  Hsrodpt.  iv.  59.  from  whom 
the  Oernrans  are  thought  to  have  been  dcfccnded ;  and  to  Mars  the  Scythiam 
likewife  offered  human  vidlims,  lb,  63.  as  the  l.ulitani,  Strab.  iii.  155. 

Cxfar  differs  from  Tacitus  in  his  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Germans. 
He  fayi,  that  they  had  do  Druids  to  prefide  over  facred  rites,  and  that  they 
paid  no  attention  to  facrificed,  {nequt  facrijiciis  Jludent ;)  that  they  reckoned  thofe 
only  as  deities  whom  they  faw,  and  whoie  beneficence  they  experienced,  (fM« 
mm  opibut  affrte juventur  \)  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Vulcan,  or  fire,  vi.  l^.f.  20. 

\  The  caufe  and  origin  of  the  worfiiip  of  Ifis  is  uncertain ;  but  an  image  of 
that  goddefs,  in  the  figure  of  a  galley,  (hewed  that  her  worfhip  had  been  import- 
ed from  fome  foreign  country.  The  Germans  never  built  houfes  to  their  gods, 
nor  reprcfented  them  under  an  human  form.  This  chey  thought  would  have 
derogated  from  their  greatnefs.  They  confecratcd  to  them  groves  and  woods, 
«nd  called  by  the  names  of  their  deities  thofe  fccret  receffn  which  they  only 
beheld  with  reverence,  c.  9.  but  never  profaned  by  hunting  in  them,  or  cutting 
down  the  trees,  CUuJidH  <U  laud.  Stiiic,  i.  228.  Here  their  cruel  facred  rites  fecm  to 
have  been  performed,  Lucan.  iii.  399.  their  folemn  feufts  held,  Tacii,  Hift.  iv.  14. 
and  the  miKtary  oath  adminiftcred,  Annat.  ii.  12.  The  gloom  of  woods,  Seneca, 
obferves,  nataraHy  fills  tlie  mind  with  religious  awe.  Kp,  41.  So  Fliny,  (tm  U* 
whJUentiaipfi  n^wsmMSyJ  xii.  I. 

and 
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and  laid  on  a  white  cloth  *.  They  took  prefages  of  futurity, 
not  only  from  the  flight  and  Tinging  of  birds ;  but  alfo,  what 
Tacitus  fays  was  peculiar  to  that  nation,  from  the  neighing 
and  fnorting  of  horfes.  f  A  number  of  thefe  animals  of  a  milk- 
white  colour  were  kept  for  this  purpofe  in  the  facred  groves. 
— Another  kind  of  divination  ufed  in  dangerous  wars,  was  to 
oblige  a  captive  of  the  enemy,  procured  by  whatever  means,  to 
fight  with  a  champion  of  their  own  country,  each  in  the  armour 
of  his  country.  The  viftory  of  the  one  or  the  other  was  taken 
for  a  prognoftic  of  the  event  of  the  war  %  j  (pro  pr/tjudicio  ac-' 
cip'tehatuty)  c.  10. 

About  matters  of  fmaller  moment  the  chiefs  alone  delibera<» 
ted :  important  affairs  were  referred  to  the  whole  community, 
but  not  till  they  had  been  previoufly  canvafled  by  the  leading 
men.  The  national  aflembly  met,  unlcfs  when  fomething  fud-. 
den  or  unexpefted  happened,  on  dated  days  at  the  new  and 
full  moon  :  for  they  thought  thefe  the  mod  fortunate  times  for 
beginning  any  cntcrprife,  (rebus  agendis  aufpicatiffimum  initium)^ 
c.  II.  In  the  computation  of  time  they  reckoned  by  nightf 
and  not  by  days  Q.  • 

When  a  public  aflembly  was  fummoned,  the  Germans  were 
not  pun£^ual  in  meeting  at  the  time  appointed  \  but  two  or 
three  days  were  loft  by  their  tardinefs  in  convening,  ( cunEfatiom 
cdeunt'tutn  ;)  which  fault  was  the  confequence  of  their  liberty, 
(ilhd  ex  Hbertate  vitium.J  When  the  meeting  appeared  fuffi- 
ciently  numerous,  (ut  turba  vel  turba  placuitjy  they  fat  down 
armed.  Silence  was  ordered  by  the  priefts,  who  then  had  alfo 
a  coercive  power.  The  king  or  chief  of  the  community  fpoke 
firft  ;  the  reft  were  heard  in  their  turn,  according  to  their  age, 
nobility,  renown  in  arms,  or  eloquence ;  and  gained  attention 
rather  from  their  authority  to  perfuade,  than  their  power  to 
command.  If  the  opinion  of  any  one  was  difagreeable,  the  af- 
fembly  exprefled  their  difapprobation  by  a  murmur ;  if  agreeable, 
they  brandifhed  their  javelins.  The  moft  honourable  kindpf 
aflent  was  to  applaud  by  the  found  of  arms,  ib.  ii.  hijl.  iv.  15.J 

*  The  Scythians  alfo  formed  conjedlures  about  futurity  from  rods,  HeroJoL  ir. 

f  The  neighing  of  horfes  feems  alfo  to  have  been  much  attended  to  among 
the  Perfians.  Thus  the  difpute  about  the  crown  was  determined  in  favour  of 
JDarius,  Herodot.  iii.  85.  ^fftin,  i.  10. 

\  Hence  the  origin  of  duelling,  as  it  is  thought,  which  anciently  was  copfi* 
dcred  as  an  appeal  to  Heaven. 

(j  Thus  all  their  refolutions  and  appointments  or  fummonfcs  were  dated,  {^Jie 

ctmjtxtuunt^  fie  condicuiit.)  The  night  was  thought  to  lead  or  precede  the  day,  c.  ii. 

So  among  the  Gauls,  Ca/arf  B,  G.  vi.  17.  f.  16.  In  like  manner  we  uCefi*eHnigbtt 

fortnigbty  for  fevem  dayt,  fomrteem  days,  HeGod  makes  day  to  be  the  child  of  nigbt^ 

1*heog.  xa4.  becauTe  darkoels  exiftcd  before  light,  Cene/a^  ^  ^ 

Cafar 
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C/rfar,  B.  G,  vii.  21.  In  this  afletnbly  accufations  were  madci 
and  capital  ofienders  profecuted.  Funifliments  were  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  the  crime  *• 

In  die  fame  aflemblies  alfo  were  ele£led  chiefs  to  adminifter 
jufticenn  the  cantons  and  villages.  To  each  of  thefe  an  hun- 
dred COMPANIONS  (comites)  were  afligned  from  among  the  com- 
mon people,  toailid  the  judges  with  their  counfel,  and  fandlion 
his  decifions  by  their  authority. 

The  Germans  tranfaded  no  bufmefs,  public  or  private/ with- 
out being  armed,  r.  13.  So  the  ancient  Greeks,  Thucydid,  i.  6. 
and  Gauls  f,  Liv.  xxi.  20.  But  it  was  not  cUflomary  for  any 
one  to  aflume  arms,  till  the  (late  approved  his  ability  to  ufe  them. 
Then,  in  prefence  of  the  aflembly,  the  young /man  was  pre* 
fented  (ornabaturj  with  a  (hield  and  zframea  |. 

When 

*  Traitors  and  deferters  were  hanged  on  a  tree  :  cowards,  cfiemlnate  perfoii% 
•nd  thofe  guilty  of  unnatural  pra<^ices,  fttrfwe  in/amet),  were  funk  in  dirt  md 
mire  under  a  hurdle.  A&tot'wlckcAnc1is,{/celera)y  it  was  thought,  Ihould  ht 
publicly  punifhed ;  but  bafe  crimes  fflagitia)  concealed.  For  fmaller  offencct 
a  mul^  was  impofcd  of  horfcs  or  cattle  ;  part  of  the  fine  went  to  the  king,  or| 
in  free  dates,  to  the  community,  and  part  to  the  injured  perfon  or  his  relations. 

f  Hence  the  cuftom  among  thofe  defcended  from  the  Celtic  nations,  of  wear> 
xng  fwords ;  which  was  nut  permitted  among  the  Romans  and  other  poUflitd 
nations  of  antiquity.  - 

I  This  ceremony  had  the  fame  tSc6t  among  the  Grerraans  as  alTuming  the 
manly  gown  {toga  virilu)  among  the  Romans.  After  this  the  young  man  rank* 
ed  as  a  citizen,  {hU  primus  juver.ta  bonrj  ;)  before,  he  was  reckoned  part  of  a  pri- 
vate family,  but  now,  of  the  commonwealth.  High  birth,  {inftgn'u  Hobillt^\ac 
the  great  merits  of  a  father,  procured  even  for  a  young  man  the  dignity  of  a 
chief.  But  in  general  thofe  only  enjoyed  the  di{lin«9ion  of  having  a  numerous 
train  of  followers,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  and  fignalifed  them- 
fclves  by  their  valour.  Nor  was  it  thought  difhonourable  to  be  feen  among  the 
retainers  of  an  illuftrious  chief,  who  divided  them  into  different  ranks,  as  he 
judged  proper.  There  was  a  great  emulation  both  among  the  Companions, 
who  fhould  pofTcrb  the  firfl  place  in  their  patron's  favour  ;  and  among  the 
chicfiK,  viho  fhould  have  the  mod  numerous  and  the  braveft  compamioms.  This 
was  his  dignity,  this  his  fcrength,  to  be  always  furrounded  with  a  large  body 
of  fele^  young  men,  his  ornamf  nt  in  peace,  his  bulwark  in  war.  Nor  was 
his  fan'.e  confined  to  his  own  nation  ;  his  glory  alfo  extended  to  neighbouring 
ilates,  if  he  excelled  others  in  the  number  and  valour  of  his  compamomM,  He 
was  courted  by  cmbaHics,  honoured  with  prefents,  and  by  his  very  came  ufually 
terminated  wars.  ib.  13.. 

In  battle  it  wasdilgraceful  for  a  chief  to  be  furpalFed  in  bravery,  and  for  t 
Companion,  rot  to  equal  the  courage  of  his  chief.  If  the  chief  fell,  to  have 
furvivcd  him  entailed  on  the  companions  infamy  and  difgrace  for  life.  To  de- 
fend, to  protcdl  him,  to  make  their  own  brave  deeds  fubfcrvient  to  his 
glory,  was  the  facrcd  obligation  of  followers.  The  chiefs  fought  for  viiSory, 
the  Companions  for  their  chief. 

When  their  own  nation  was  at  peace,  young  noblemen  among  the  Germtos 
ufually  repaired  to  fume  other  flate  then  engaged  in  war,  Repofc  was  hate- 
ful to  ihcm.  It  was  only  in  the  midfl  of  dangers  they  could  gain  renown.  With 
out  violence  und  war  they  could  not  fupport  their  traia  of  dcpendaois,  who  de- 
manded 
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When  there  was  no  war,  the  Germans  paid  little  attcntioa 
to  hunting  •,  but  fpent  mod  of  their  time  in  repofe,  devoted 
to  fleep  and  feafting.  The  warrior,  refigning  the  manage- 
ment of  his  houfe  and  farm  to  women,  to  old  men,  and  die 
wcakeft  of  his  domeftics,  remained  himfeif  in  ilupid  inaction ; 
by  a  wonderful  diverfity  of  nature  exhibiting  in  die  fame  cha- 
racter a  love  of  floth  and  a  hatred  of  repofe  f . 

The  Germans  had  no  regular  cities  ;  nor  indeed  did  they  al- 
low a  continuity  of  houfes.  They  lived  in  feparate  habitations, 
fcattered  up  and  down,  as  a  fountain,  a  plain,  or  grove  in- 
vited %. 

oianded  from  ehe  liberality  of  their  chief  the  warlike  horfe,  the  bloody  and 
^Aontm%  framea  ;  aod,  in  place  of  pay,  ezpeded  a  table,  although  not  elegant, 
yet  always  plentiful.  The  fund  of  thi§  munificence  was  procured  by  war  and 
rapine,  {^Latrtxh'a  nuilam  baheni  in/amiam,  fu^e  extra  jinet  cujufque  tivi talis  fimnti 
mtqut  im  juveHtuttj  excrcenJ^e,  ac  dtjtdlm  miuuemdm  cauja  fitri  ttmdicant^  Ca.far,  Vi* 
%%.  Jnt  in  viribus  bahent^  aJei  ut  xt  tatrocinii  quidim  fudidt^  Mela,  iii.  ,v)  To  cuU 
tiTate  the  ground  and  wait  the  produce  of  the  year  was  not  fo  agreeable  lo  the 
difpofitioo  of  a  German,  an  to  provoke  the  enemy  and  incur  the  riik  of  woundc, 
(vmliu-ra  mereri.)  \t  appeared  lazy  and  indolent  to  acquire  by  fweat,  what 
might  be  obtained  by  blood.— This  dependence  of  the  comitei  on  their  chief. 
After  th^  Germans  fallied  forth  from  their  forefts,  and  conquered  various 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  proved  the  origin  oi  Viiffaiagt^  and  of  the  F£U« 
DAL  SYSTEM. 

*  Cjtfir  on  the  contrary  fayi,  that  they  fpent  all  their  life  in  hunting  and  mi* 
litmry  ai&urt,  being  inured  from  their  iutancy  to  labour  and  harvKhip,  B,  G.  vi. 
29.  f.  20. 

f  It  was  cuftomary  in  the  fcYeral  dates  for  individuals  to  make  voluntary 
contributions  to  their  chieftains,  either  of  catrle  or  com  ;  which  being  received 
as  ao  honorary  gift,  alfo  fupplied  th.-ir  neceflitics.  They  were  particularly 
pleafed  witK  prefcncsfrom  the  neighbouring  nations,  which  were  ftnt.  not  only 
from  iodiviJuals,  but  alfo  from  rommunities ;  choice  horfen,  magnificent  ar« 
mour,  trappings,  and  chains.  The  Romans  taught  chem  the  cuftom  of  receiving 
money.    *raeit.Jemor.  German    I5> 

^  They  laid  out  their  villages  not  with  a  row  of  conneded  buildings;  each 
houfe  ftond  detached,  with  a  vacant  fpace  around  it,  either  as  a  fecuiity  againfl 
the  accidents  of  fire,  or  from  want  of  fkiil  in  the  art  rf  building.  Th'-y  neither 
knew  the  ufe  of  n^ortar,  nor  of  tiles.  Tiicy  ufed  oiily  rude  mtterials,  for  all 
purpofes,  without  either  beauty  or  ornament.  Particular  pares  were  covered 
over  with  a  kind  of  varih  fo  pure  and  (hining,  that  it  rtfembled  the  ligl.ts  abd 
Khades  of  painting.  They  ufcd  alio  to  dig  fubterraneous  cuvcrns,  ^nd  cover 
them  over  with  a  quantity  of  dung ;  which  ferved  both  as  winter  retreats  and 
repofitories for  theii*  grain.  I'hofe  hidden  rcccffts  not  only  mitigated  the  rigour 
of  cold,  but  in  times  of  boflile  iuvafion,  when  the  open  country  was  ravaged,  re- 
mained undifcovcred,  either  becaufe  the  enemy  was  ignorant  of  them  or  avoid* 
cd  the  trouble  of  a  fearcb,  iL  x6. 

Other  nations  alfo  ufed  fubterraneous  caverns,  OviJ.  M/t.  i.  IftX.;  M§1.  ii.  z. 
M«iiy  of  thefe  ftill  exifl  in  dlfferertc  parts  of  the  world  '  Strabo  fays,  that  tht 
Germans  neither  cultivated  the  ground  nor  laid  up  grain ;  that  they  lodj^cd  la 
huts  reared  to  flielter  them  only  for  a  da);  chat  their  food  depended 
chiefly  on  their  cattle,  as  that  of  the  A^o/x.ai^«;and  that,  like  them,  putting  their 
cficdson  wi^ggons,  they  fhifted  (heir  habitations,  with  their  flocks,  whcrrc  ibt;^ 
tihoicy  fii.  29X.     But  thtt  according  to  Cxfar  %iA  Taciuis  mu  &ot  ucivcrfal. 

4  B  The 
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The  clotliing ufctl  by  all  the  Germans,  was  a  loofc  mantle*, 
(Sagum,  lb.  17.)  failcned  with  a  clafp,  or  when  that  could 
not  be  liad,  with  a  thcrn.  Naked  in  other  refpefts,  they  pafiTed 
whole  days  by  the  firc-fide  f . 

Among  the  Germans  the  bend  of  marriage  Was  rigidly  ob- 
ferved,  and  no  part  of  their  charadlcr  does  Tacitus  more  highly 
extol  J. 

The 

•  PeUibuj  aut  farv'ts  rhtiwnuai  ifgvmfnth  viuntur^  magna  ccrpcris parte  m»da\  C»* 
far^b  G.  \i.  20.  Vii'i f.gli  velaniur^  out  tibr'it  arborum^  quaavii  Jdtva  biemt^  Me* 
la,  iii.  3. 

f  rht  rich  wore  a  garn:tnt,  rot  flowing  loofc,  as  the  Sarmatlant  and  Par* 
thiac,  but  viirt  clo*fc»  an«i  fh^wing  the  (h.ipe  of  every  limb.  They  alfo  were 
thr  Ikin^  (T  wild  bcaftv  ;  thofe  borttcring  on  tbc  Rhine,  without  choice  or  nice- 
ty, {nff^I.gentcr  ;)  thofc  in  ihc  intrflor  parts  were  more  curious  in  ihc  iielediooy 
{tyqyifitius^)  as  not  h;i'  ing  acqyircc  by  c(»ninit'rce  a  taftt  for  other  apparel.  They 
cholc  particular  beafts,  ^na  h.»ving  ftrippcd  (ff  the  furs,  variegated  them  with 
fpots  and  pieces  ot  the  ikirb  of  marine  aninal*,  which  the  exterior  part  of  the 
oc'.en  and  fta-^  unkiiown  10  the  Romans  proJuced.  Ti  c  drcfs  of  the  women 
was  not  different  from  t)  at  of  the  men;  except  that  the  women  fre<}ueDtly  ware 
linen  robes,  and  variegated  them  with  purple  *,  not  extending  part  of  the  upper 
garment  into  ficcv;;-,  bur  leaving  the. whole  arms  {brtisbh^  a  manibus  ad  cubi- 
turn,  acluctitosy  a  cubito  ad  hunKTo*,)  and  part  oi  the  bofom,  bare,    ii.  xy. 

;|;   Every  n;an  wa-^  contrnttd  with  v.r.c  wile;  a  thing  lingular  among  f«Tages ; 

cxce}»taftvv    of  the    ncbdity.  who  pra(5HUd  pr lygamy,  not  from  loofe  deiirc, 

hut  becaiile  thtir  iillijiice  v^a^  courted.     The  wi  c  brought  no  dowry  to  thehnf- 

band,    but  the  i.ufl'ai.d  to  iht    wjfe.     The   pyrtnts  and  relations  of  the  Tirgin 

were  prtfcDt,  ;.n'i  apprciwd  the  prtfent»;  which  were   not  calculatfcd  to  pleife 

fiinulc  va:  ity,  or   toidorn    ifie  future    bri.'iC  ;  but  oxen,  a  capirifoncd  horfe,a 

ll.ivld,   a  /larf  J,   «no  a   l\^^•rl!.      l.y  glvirg  theft   prtlVnt*,   (^:n  Lite  mmmtra^  i.  C. 

Is  viuririLUi  </j//j,)   the  v.  it-  was    lp<  ulcd  •,    who  alfo  ii;  her  turn  made  a  prefect 

i.f  am  >{()  lUr  l.i  ft  .iiul.  ■]  l.i-,  lavs  i  ac;tu-,  was  confide  red  as  the  flrongefi  bood 

o"  mi  M),   »}.f 'c  tl  c  Itcrc^  f.crttl  rites,  thef*   the    nup'ial  deities.     Left  the  wife 

jhould  ihii.u  hcrlc  1  vx  ni;e     hciu  ih<  pfufliic  (  f  the  fame  virtues  with  her  huf- 

bai.d,  "T  rtrr.f  vi  J  f  in'  the  ac(.idci.t>  of  w<,f,  fhe  wa^  remit. ded  by  the  ve  y  ce- 

rtn.caiK^  <»n;tr  in  11:.  ^c,  tl.at  fnt  came  to  bt   the   fharcr   of  his  toils  and  d^o- 

^cr%   to  ;  a*  rake  wi'ii  Ir-;.  tlu-  fi:fi'cTiijg«.  if  peace,  atjd  hazards  of  war.  This  tht 

yi»Ucd  oxtii,  tru-  I.aii.tircil  I  orfc,  the    pjc  ti-t  c    arms,  indicated;'  that  thus  (he 

wai  to  live,  atd  thu^  to  i.ic    that  Hi?  rt  cciveo  thelc  I'irgs,  which  (ho  (hould  Celi- 

vcr  MvuLtt,   .i.(.l\\;[i.    h<  iN)ur,     tc  her  thilJren  ;   wh  ch   her  dau;>titer$  iii*Iaw 

lr.t.b!il  ntcivc,  ..r.d  :v...tia  tr*i:l.*i;  to  h«  1  grat>d.hi  tirtn      The  Ccrniao  wciren 

tiHrtl(  re  livi  li  wi'.li    ::i  j  n  j^i.ai  L'    chaitity,  wfiout  enticing  fpc^lai  lei    to  fc- 

du.e    then:,  ur  h.-i'^Uv  t^  to    ii.llan.c    their  p  f.ions.     The    art    i-f    cairying  oa 

k.  fee  ret    coiTtl'i  ont'ei.ce    1  y   letters  vvw^  e^^ialiy  ui.Lr.own  to  both   fcxt>.  Of.  19. 

klil.f/.igh     thr     Giin:iis    wcrt-     ret     ulti>^c:!.Lr     unacquainted     with    writit^ 

Jln/ul  ii.  C^.  Si.  ha.      /n.org   lo  i.tn.i  •<  u- a  pto   Ic    inflances  <.f  adultery  \»irc 

very  rare.     Th.c  purifi '.j  c-!.t  (  f  i:   wi    iiiri^nif,  aiid  at  the- plcafure  *>f    the    huf- 

band,     ilaviig  cut    1 11  »r  e    hair    o'   tie    •  iTcrJcr,  anfi    Itript    her    before  hct 

relatici^s,  he    tXjtllid   her  fion.  hi»  heuf- ,    juiltinghtr  with  f^ripes  thrccgh 

^  ti'.c    viiiaj:e.        F- r    tie    It  1>    (f    l.cni.r   il  ere    was   10    foigivtKtfs;      tcirlcT 

beauty,    lor    jouth,     nrr     fr.itLi;c     col  hi    piccure    a    fecerel    huftar.d.     Vice 

was  i:t>t  trtaieci   ly    tleCfrpins    as.    ulul-jicl  tf   raillery;    nor   wa*  the  pro 

lligacy  cf  corrui  iit;g  a:  tl  beir.g  coriupttd  euileC  the  f;;iliirn  of  the  age,  (S*cc- 

l  v.M.)  Id  fomc  (laic&  fcoiak  virtue  was  carried  to  flill  greater  petfcdlicn,  ^hcre 
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The  children  of  the  Germans,  in  every  family  kept  always 
naked  and  dirty,  grew  up  to  a  fize  of  limb  and  body,  which  the 
Romans  beheld  with  wonder.  Every  mother  fucklcd  her  own 
infants,  and  did  not  commit  them  to  the  care  of  maid-fervants 
and  nurfes.  There  was  no  dillinflion  in  the  mode  of  rearing 
the  mafter  and  the  flave.  They  lived  among  the  fame  cattle, 
and  lay  on  the  fame  ground,  till  age  caufcd  them  to  be  fepa- 
rated,  and  fuperior  valour  marked  out  the  free-born'*. 

Among  the  Germans  every  one  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  en- 
xniries  as  well  as  the  friendfhips  of  a  father  or  kinfman  :  Thefc 
refentments  however  were  not  cverlafting  nor  implacable  ;  for 
even  homicide  might  be  atoned  for  by  a  certain  number  of 
cattle  and  flieep,  and  the  whole  family  was  appcafcd  by  this  fa- 
•tisfadtion  :  a  cuftom  ufcful  to  the  public,  fays  Tacitus,  becaufe 
quarrels  are  more  or  lefs  dangerous  m  a  Hate,  in  proportion  tp 
its  liberty,  (juxta  libertaiem.) 

No  nation  enjoyed  more  liberally  than  the  Germans  the 
pleafure  of  convivial  entertainments  and  hofpitality.  To  refCifc 
admittance  to  any  human  being  was  reckoned  an  impious 
crime  f,  (nefas  hahehatur)^  ib.  21. 

The 

none  but  virgins  marrlrd,  and  when  a  woman  once  fixed  h«r  choice,  her  hopes 
and  wifhes  were  at  once  terminated.  She  received  one  Kiifbi^ndf  as  one  body  and 
one  lite,  that  her  thou^ihts  and  ■  tfire«»  mi^i^ht  not  cxrend  farther,  and  rhat  flic 
mi^ht  love  him,  not  merely  as  her  hu-hiui»<.  but  as  he:  marriajjc,  i  c.  the  only 
perfon  to  whom  (he  could  be  married  xb.  ( Amoujj  the  lndl3n^  th»s  principle  was 
carried  ftill  farther,  where  v.ive^  were  buriir  on  the  fiMKral  piles  of  their  huf- 
l>and3,  D'fhr.  xvii.  9T.  ^trib.\  xv.  699.  &  714  19  thcy  fliU  are  :  and  as  .poly» 
gamy  is  there  in  life,  the  favourite*  wife  i**  nr-'lerrcd.  S)  anciently  amon:^  tlic 
Thracians  the  wife  moft  beloved  was  f.n  rificr<l  at  the  hu-hanvl*i*  tomb,  Htro^ 
dot.  V  5.)  To  limit  population  bv  rearing  otjly  a  certain  number  of  children,  or 
to  kill  any  one  of  a  husband's  Umdred.  (rx  ovnjt'u)^  wa>  ac:onnted  an  infa- 
mous crime,  (lood  nio  a!**  had  more  ioUueiiCC  among  the  Germans,  than 
frood  laws  in  other  couu'jir*.   /A.  79. 

*  Young;  men  were  lare  of  tnjoy  n^  the  jdeafures  of  hive,  and  therefore  not 
enfeebled  in  their  prmic,  {hoc  jH  fl  it.:rijm^.ali  virti^  nfr'vcftj-e  crnjimari  tutantf 
C-eOar.  ih.).  Nor  were  virjrins  mirricd  too  f  on.  Both  parries  wa't?d  till  they 
ate  incd  rhcir  full  p^rowth,  UTi(\  tiie  chil.lren  inherited  thf  vip^our  of  their  patents. 
The  uncle  by  the  morhcr's  iidj  reg;! ded  hi*  ne,  hews  \i-irh  the  fame  aJf  i*>ion  as 
their  father.  Some  recki«;ied  thi'?  the  llron;Tffk  tie  of  confar^LiiMity  ;  and  there- 
fore in  exai^inj  hoflajcc*  preferred  thofc  of  this  relation,  as  en?iip;ini^  the  mind 
by  a  firmer  bond,  and  the  family  by  a  more  txtenlivc  obli'ation.  Evtrv  man*§ 
own  children,  however,  wr re  hi**  heirs  and  fucctfT^rs,  wirhf»ur  anv  tcllam-int 
or  laft  will.  If  there  was*  no  iffuc,  the  next  in  fnccclfion  were  the  brothers  of  the 
<Jcceafed,  and  then  his  tmcles  by  the  father's  and  mother's  fide.  The  more  nu- 
frerous  a  perfon's  kmfmtn  {propintjai)  and  rclatir.o<«  («^'»i'',  by  marriai^e,) 
were,  the  luore  comfortable  and  refpeiHble  was  his  old  a;»e.  It  was  no  advaa- 
tagc  to  be  ch  Idirfs,  .b  20.  a>«  at  Rome,  where  the  ^rri.tcft  court  wa*.  paid  to 
rich  vi\ci\  without  chillrcn  by  JtcreJifieta^  leg:acy-h«in:f  rs, 

+  Every  one  regaled  a  Hraretr  acc-rdlrg  10   his  aSili'^'.     When  Iiis   (loci;  of 
•rovIHoiis  failed,  he  accoropaiiicd  hi«  gueft  <o  f'Mi:c  neighbouring  houfe,  where, 

,  4  b  ^  th^u;;l\ 
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The  Cennans,  as  foon  as  the  rofe  from  fleep,  which  they 
nfually  protraAed  to  broad  day-light,  firft  bathed,  generally, 
on  account  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate,  in  warm  water  -, 
they  then  fat  down  to  meat,  each  on  a  diitin£l  feat,  and  at  a 
feparate  table  *.  Their  drink  was  a  liquor  drawn  from  barley 
or  wheat,  and,  like  the  juice  of  the  grape,  femien ted  tea 
fpirit,  Ih.  7%'  Isf  Plin.  xiv.  22.  Thofe  bordering  on  the  Rhine 
alfo  purchafed  wine.  Their  food  was  Cmple,  wild  apples, 
freih  venilon,  or  coagulated  milk.  Without  elegance,  without 
delicacies,  they  ate  to  fatisfy  hunger,  lb,  \sF  C^tfarih.:  MeL  iiL 
3.;  Hin.xu/^\.  But  they  were  not  equally  temperate  in 
quenching  their  third.  If  one  indulged  their  lore  oi  liquor  by 
fupplying  them  with  as  much  as  they  defired,  they  might  be 
vanquifhed  no  lefs  eafily  by  their  vices  than  by  arms. 

The  public  fpeflacles  of  the  Germans  were  but  of  one  ibrt, 
and  the  fame  in  all  their  meetings.  A  band  of  young  men 
made  it  their  diverfion  to  dance  nsuced  amidft  fwords  and  point- 
ed javelins,  (inter  inf^of  frapieasj,  Exercife  produced  art, 
and  art  gracefulnefs.  They  did  not  however  exhibit  for  gain 
or  hire.  The  only  reward  of  this  diverfioni  although  a  hazard- 
ous one,  was  the  pleafure  of  the  fpe£^ators.  The  paffion  of 
the  Germans  for  play  was  wonderfully  ftrong.  Without  the 
excufe  of  liquor,  (ftranee  as  it  may  feem,)  in  their  fober  mo* 
ments  they  applied  to  dice  as  to  a  ferious  bufinefs,  with  fuch 
defpernte  cagernefs  to  gain  or  lofe,  that,  when  every  thing  elfe 
was  gone,  they  risked  their  liberty  and  perfons  on  the  laft 
throw.     Uhe  lofer  fubmitted  to  voluntary  flavery.     Though 

though  they  ^cnt  uninvited,  they  were  fure  of  p>eetinjr  with  t  cordial  recepCioii. 
To  kfiCi^-n  and  unknovi  n  the  Uw  ul  hospitality  vtz%  always  the  i%XDe,  The  gueft 
lit  his  departure  received  as  a  pitfent  uhatever  bcdciircd;  and  the  hoft  wat 
eqiiail)  iree  iij  rikirg  fnm  hin gueO.  The  Gern^aus delighted  in  prcrentt;  bit 
neither  in  puted  as  a  favour  vtYiAt  they  ga^e,  nor  thought  themiclvet  obliged 
\ij  what  ihey'rtctived,  ib, 

f^*  After  their  repait,  rh(y  proceeded  to  biiCnefs  eotrpletrly  amcd,  and  iwt 
leis  frequently  to  convivial  cntertainmcrts.  It  was  not  a  difgrace  to  any  one  tfl 
.  ccntinut  cay  ;>ni*  r^|:Ht  in  (iniiking.  Quarrels  c*ften  happened,  sk  it  ufuaj  amosf 
IHrff >ns  in  I.qvcr  ;  v  hid.  v ere  rarely  confined  to  ahufive  language,  but  vfsaUr 
tern.irated  in  bicod  and  (laughter.  But  the  C^ermans  generally  at  their  leaftsa^ 
fo  deliheratcd  about  the  iccoticiliaticn  of  enemies,  the  lormiug  of  family  alliao* 
CC8,  the  clcdlion  oi  t.hiels,  finally,  ab<  vt  peace  aiid  war  ;  concciTtsg  tbtc  at  M 
other  tine  did  the  miMi  cpen  itlelf  i\ith  greater  fioceiity,  or  glow  witk 
piore  Irroic  ardour.  Strangers  to  artifice  and  difguife,  they  difclokd  the  llf- 
^rcts  of  thei[r  htarts  in  the  Irceoom  o.  fefiivity  The  opinions  of  al)  being  thai 
laid  open  >;v'ith(>ut  relerve,  vi  cie  <  n  the  loUowing  day  again  t.*ken  into  confident 
tion.  I^ach  tinse  had  it9  proper  ufe,and  due  regaidwahpaid  to  it,  {/al9muttmf> 
fi/e  tern/ €r is  rati*  e/i).  They  deliberated,  when  wtrm,  and  incaptbik  id  difguiic; 
^bcy  UcciQcd  v^hcu  co4>i|  ai«d  not  liibJc  tomiftakc^  i.  %% 

yo  linger 
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younger  and  more  robuft  thm  his  antagonifti  he  fuflrred  hlo^ 
felf  to  be  bound  and  fold.  Such  was  their  obdinacy  in  a  wrong 
thing,  they  called  it  honour.  Slaves  acquired  in  this  manner 
were  bartered  away  by  commerce,  that  the  winner  might  get 
rid  of  the  fcandal  of  his  vidory  ♦. 

The  lendhig  of  money  at  intcreft,  and  taking  ufury,  was  uor 
known  among  the  Germans  ;  ignorance  was  a  better  preyentiO0 
againft  this  evil  than  prohibitory  laws. 

In  cultivating  the  foil  each  village  occupied  a  certain  tnCt^ 
according  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants ;  which  wai  par* 
celled  out  among  individuals,  according  to  their  rank  and  dig^ 
nity  f,  Ih.  26.  £5*  Ca/ar.  ibid. 

The  Germans  had  no  parade  in  their  funerals:  only  the 
bodies  of  illuftrious  men  were  burnt  with  certain  kinds  of 

*  The  flaves  of  the  Gcnnans  wej%  not  divided,  as  at  Rome,  according  to  tht 
different  employinent»  affigacd  them  in  the  family.  Each  flave  had  a  £preUin£ 
ind  houfehoiJ  of  his  own.  The  matter  required  trom  him  a  certain  quandy  at 
grain,  cattle,  and  cloatht,  at  from  a  tcnaot.  This  the  flave  fnmiflied,  and  ne 
farther  did  his  Cervicude  extend.  The  matter**  wife  and  children  ocrformed  the 
other  offices  of  hit  family.  A  ilave  was  rarely  puoifhed  with  ttripet,  loaded 
with  chains,  or  condemned  to  hard  Uhour.  They  ufed  fometimes  to  be  killed, 
not  through  fe verity  ol  chattifement,  but  in  the  heat  of  paffion,  as  an  enemy  | 
but  with  this  di0erence,  that  it  paiTed  with  impunity.  The  German  (lavet  were 
psuch  in  the  (atne  ftate  with  rural  vafials  in  after  times,  called  Strfi^  {mttripi^ 
gfe^trt)  or  vUUhu.  —  Freedmen  were  Uttie  fuperior  to  flaves ;  of  fmall  influence 
in  the  matter**  family,  and  of  none  in  the  ftate,  except  in  thofe  parts  where  re- 
gal government  was  eftabliihed :  for  there  they  rofe  both  above  the  free-born 
end  the  noble.  In  other  ttatci  the  unequal  condition  of  freedmen  was  a  proof  of 
public  liberty, 

t  The  great  pleotv  of  mund  made  this  partition  eafy.    What  w<m  caiti* 

▼ated  one  year,  was  left  fallow  the  next;  and  Aill  fome  ground  remained  untillcd* 

The   Germans    did  not  ft  rive  to  render  their  induftry  adequate  to  the  fertility 

end  extent  of  the  foil,  by  planting  orchards,  incloiing  meadows,  and  watering 

gardens.    They  demanded  nothing  from  the  earth  but  corn.    Hence  the  year 

was  not,  as  among  other  nations,  divided  into  four  feafbns.    They  knew  aa4 

diftingu!(hed  by  their  proper  names  wttter,  f^rimg,  and/Mi«r«r,  the  name  and 

fruits  of  autumn  were  equally  unknown,  U,    And  it  feems  the  Germans  yet 

have  no  proper  term  in  their  Unguage  for  that  feafoo,  when  all  their  fruits  afip 

gathered,  but   Nerift,  harveft,  which  denotes  only  the  gathering  in  of  con, 

Caefar  mentions  fcvcral  reafons  which  the  Germans  affigned  for  the  cuftom  o£ 

annually  parcelling  out  their  lands,  and  removing  from  one  place  to  another— «• 

**   That  they  n.ight  not  iofe  their  martial  fpirit  by  acquiring  a  tafte  Cor  agriciil* 

ture;  that  individuals  mi^ht  not  become  deftrous  of  engroffing  extenfive  ettatet, 

and  the  more  powerful  difpolTefs  the  weaker;  that  they  might  not  grow  effemia 

pate  by  building  commodious  habitatiooa  to  flicker  them  againft  the  cold  and 

heat ;  that  the  love  of  nionev  might  not  excite  faSions  and  diflenfions ;  and 

that  the  common  p  ople  might  be  kept  in  good  order  by  e^ity,  when  everr 

one  (aw  himlielf  in  point  of  wealth  on  a  level  with  the  nioft  powerful,'*  B.  Om 

vi.  2.     It  was  thought  an  honour  to  a  ftate  to  have  as  great  an  extent  as  poffibic 

of  wafte  land  on  thtir  frontier,  as  this  (hewed  that  no  one  durtt  remain  near 

them,  and  was  a  fecnrity  agaiatt  fuddes  iaTafiona*  ij^ 

woodt 
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wood.  The  funeral  pile  was  not,  as  among  tKc  Romans,  heap« 
cd  ( ctdmulabatur )  with  garments  and  rich  perfumes.  The  arms 
of  the  deceafed  were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  fometimes 
his  horfe.  A  mound  of  earth  was  reared  for  his  tomb.  The 
lofty  and  laboured  magnificence  of  monuments  they  defpifed,  as 
burdenfome  to  the  dead.  Tears  and  lamentations  they  foon 
laid  afide,  but  net  their  grief  and  regret.  It  was  comely  in 
women  to  weep  for  their  friends  j  the  men  remembered  them*. 

One  of  the  braveft  ftates  of  the  Germans  were  the  CATTI, 
inhabiting  the  (kirts  of  the  Hercynian  foreft,  whofc  chief 
ftrength  confided  in  their  infantry  |,  Ih.  30. 

The  SUEVI  poflcfled  the  grcateft  part  of  Germany,  extend- 
ing fouthward  from  the  Baitic  to  tlie  Danube,  and  eaftward 

* 

♦  The  Gauls  are  faid  to  have  been  anciently  more  povrerful  than  the  Gennani, 
mid  therefore  occupied  fevt  r.il  countries  beyond  the  Rhine,  Tacit,  ih.  28. ;  C*f»r, 
b.  O.  vi.  ai.  f.  23.  The  n.imes  of  fume  of  'heir  tribe*  remain  to  thii  day  ;  m  of 
the  Boil  in  Kohcntia,  H.  and  Bavaria,  q.  Befaria.  Some  of  the  0«rmans  acknow- 
ledged fubjc(^ion  to  fh<-  Roman  empire  ;  af  the  Batavi^  who  occupied  an  ifUnd 
atthc  nwuth  of  the  Rhine;  but  were  exempted  from  taxes,  and  onl}  furniihed 
foldicrs,  celebrated  by  Tacitus  for  their  bravery  and  flcill  in  fwimtning  rivert 
v^ith  their  aims,  Hijl  i.59.  ii.  21.  iv  12  17  &c.  Certain  flatcs  were  faid  to 
pofieft  the  dfcumate  landj,  {D<cymates  a^roi  cxetcerCy)  becaufc,  as  it  is  fuppofed, 
they  paid  to  the  Romans  the  tenth  of  their  produce,  Tar/7   ib.  29. 

f  It  was  a  cuftom  common  among  the  Catti,  and  fometimes,  aUhougli  more 
rarely,  \  led  in  other  parts  d!  (Germany,  not  to  cut  the  grovtth  of  their  hair  and 
beard  till  rhev  had  Hainan  eneny.  Some  alio  wore  an  iron  ring,  which  was  a 
mark  ol  infan  y  i  that  c<>ui.tr\ .  Thefe  always  formed  the  flrft  line  In  battle,  and 
many  ol  lYcv.  grew  o?d  in  this  ferociou*  appearance.  They  ha»1  no  houfe.  or  land, 
or  dcir  tO  ic  care  ;  but  were  maintained  by  th<fc  whom  they  chofe  to  vifit*  Ih.  31. 
>Jtxi  to  the  Catri  along  the  har.ks  of  the  Rhir.e  v  ere  the  Vjlfiii  ai'.d  Tcrflcn,  re- 
markable for  tleirfkUl  in  horftn-anfhip.  Adjcin'ng  to  the  lutter  v/ere  the  Britc* 
ietiy  above  6o,CCO  ol  whom  were  de(:^o^(-d  in  battle  ly  the  Cbjm.:'ii  and  Agri- 
morii^  in  the  time  of  Ticitu^,  Il>l  ,^3  —North  rf  the  n  curb  of  the  Rhine  were 
the  FRJbll.  now  Fr'ufJjnJ^  eitendin^'  to  the  ocean,  v.  here  the  pillars  of  Hcr- 
cults  were-  fiM  to  be  full  Oanding  on  the  coaft,  lb.  34.  Ci'ntiguous  to  the  FtiJ'.it 
Vcic  ti  c  CHAUlI.  pofTt  fling  an  in  aienfe  ext'tit  of  country  along  the  Gem  an 
ocean  and  the  H. Mc  ;  t^ttr  n'.t»U  ren<iwnrd  peoj  Ic  m  >rg  the  Germans  for  their 
juftjce,  and  infcnor  to  roric  in  vaU. ur,  /'.  35  ;  PUnxvi.  I.  Their  neij^hbcurs  the 
Clenjc^t  crcfvntrri  by  a  Img  peace,  werr  lu^duct'  hy  the  (atti:  fo  likcwif;  the 
J^c/li,  a  c<  ntij.'ucai"  nation  of  1<  fN  nott,  //•.  36.  In  the  fame  part  of  G  rrr.any 
dwtlt  tlie  ClMfcRI,  anciently  the  terror  ot  R  nt,  but  in  ihv  time  of  Tacitus 
an  incoi  Cdi  rablt  people.  Thty  firfl  became  iorniidaV.le  in  the  year  ol  the  city 
640.  {Co'cilio  ^leUilo  et  P^pirio  turhtne  C(Jf.)  From  tf'envC  to  the  litre  of  Tra- 
jan, tl.c  ccnfcft  bcrwct-n  ihr.  Geinian<i  and  Ron  ans  was  contioued  for  about 
aio  year*,  ^ich  mary  1-  fits  on  both  fides  (Jv^n  an  liberty  wa^  n^rre  vigorous 
than  Parthian  dcff^otifm.  'Facitu*  oh!frve>,  that  in  later  times  tht  German*,  had 
been  tiiun  phed  over,  (allucmg  to  the  n  ock  tr  nn.ph  of  D  n  irion.  W^r/V.  39.; 
Svet.  IK  6.)  but  rot  cc  li^iicittl,  TacH.  A2.  G.  37.  From  the  exultation  of  this 
hilurian  at  the  <leftrii<^»if.n  of  the  Bru^iri.  ar  d  hi«»  etvcnt  ]>rayer  to  the  gods 
Ic.  the  continuance  ot  civil  diicitrd  am<  ng  the  tn^nies  cf  Ron^e,  as  the  OLly 
nuun*  ot  favinj:  the  cr^pirc  from  it&  impend  ng  fate,  Ih.  2^-  ht  ficr.  s  to  h-vc 
prefixed  the  fubN^-rfion  of  the  R<.nian  ci..nirc  by  the  catiofi*  of  Gtrmany, 
which  took  place  about  3C0  years  after. 

from 
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from  the  Elbe  to  the  Viftula ;  divided  into  a  number  of  differ- 
ent tribes,  called  by  different  names  *. 

The  principal  flates  of  the  Germans,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  were,  the  Hermunduriiy  in  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
Tacit,  ib,  41.  then  the   Narifci^  the  Marcomanni^  and  ^tdadi, 

•  They  were  diftin^uiihed  by  the  cuftom  of  wreathinpj  or  twitting  {obUquatf 
M  vel  torqmcndiy)  their  hair,  and  tying  ic  up  in  a  knot,  *Tacit.  M,  G.  38.  Thus 
the  Suevi  were  difcrmiinated  from  the  other  Germans  and  free  men  amon^  the 
Suevi  from  flives.  But  Juvenal  afcribes  this  cudom  to  all  the  r*erman8,  Madi' 
i*  torq'>aittt  cotnua  drro,  twiftin^  their  lockft  moift  with  ointment,  or  with  fre- 
quent bathing,  like  horns,  perhaps  alfo  braiding  or  plaiting  them,  and  then 
faftening  them  in  a  knot,  xiii.  165.  In  other  nations  indeed,  either  coo- 
neded  with  the  Suevi  by  confanguinity,  or  from  imitation,  this  mode 
vras  fometinies  adopted,  but  rarely,  and  oniy  during  the  feafon  of  youth. 
Among  the  Suevi  it  was  continued  for  hfe.  Even  old  men  turned  back 
(rrtro  fequebamtut)  their  rough  grey  hair,  fadrning  it  be()ind,  and  often  tiod  it 
only  on  the  crown  of  the  hiad,  lb.  Martial  fpeaks  of  ihtSicambri  twiding  their 
hair  into  a  knot.  {Irinibus  in  na^um  Urtu,)  Spedlac  3.  9.  which,  from  the  iitua- 
tion  of  that  people  along  the  Rhine,  he  calK  Ruem  nooos,  v.  38.  8.  andr^ 
maiks,  that  it  was  quite  difftrrcAt  irom  the  natural  curl  of  the  hair  of  the  £thio« 
pians  or  Blacks  Sf>e£i.  3.  10. 

The  Sejinone^  afl'crtrd,  that  they  were  the  mod  ancient  and  noble  tribe  of 
the  Suevi.  This  claim  they  confirmed  by  religion*  On  a  ftated  day  all  the 
tribes  of  the  nation  aflcmblcd  by  their  deputies  in  a  facred  grove,  where  they 
celebrated  the. beginniiig  of  their  horrid  rites  by  publicly  facrificing  a  humaa 
TiiSim  No  One  entered  the  grove  unlefs  bound  with  a  chain,  iiidicating  hit 
own  inferiority,  and  the  poVer  of  the  deity.  If  he  happened  to  fall,  he  was 
sot  allowed  to  rife,  but  made  his  way  out  by  rolling  along  the  ground.  T  he 
whole  of  their  fuperftition  had  this  import;  that  from  th^'t  fpot  the  origin  of 
their  nation  wa»  derived;  that  there  the  lupreme  ruler  of  the  univerle  (regnatar 
omnium  Daus)  rcfided;  that  other  things  were  fubje<5l  and  obedient  to  hi.n.  The 
fiourifhing  condition  of  the  SemnorKs  gave  weight  to  their  pretciidons.  They 
were  diliributcd  ii:to  an  hundred  cantons ;  and  from  their  great  numbers  cci)- 
fidered  themfelvcs  at  the  head  of  the  Suevi^  lb.  39. 

ThcLONGOBARDI,  compared  with  the  Semnones,  were  few  in  number,  but 
ennobled  by  their  valour,  lb.  40  They  afterwards  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Lvmbardy  in  Itu'y,  fee  p.  250.  (k  476. 

The  other  tribes  of  the  '>>ue'vi  were  ihe  Reudlgni,  Aviones^  ANOLI,  who  af» 
tcrwardn  gave  name  to  England,  fee  p.  503.  the  f^uriniy  Endofesy  Suardones^  and 
Isluithones.  There  wds  nothing  remarkable  in  any  of  thcfe  llate*,  unlefs  that 
they  concurred  in  worfhipping  HER  I' HUM,  i\  -tha,  or  onther  Earthy  who, 
they  bclit\cd,  interp'^-fed  in  human  affairs,  ard  vifited  thediiFcient  parts  of  the  "* 
globe.  Slic  was  wcrlhippcd  with  grta:  devotion  in  an  iiland  or  the  ocean,  lb, 
(fuppt'fed  to  be  lleiligflnndy  or  tlic  Loly  lundy  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.)  Ta- 
citus takes  no  notice  of  the  iSjxfAfj,  who  afterwards  became  f>  powerful.  Ptolc- 
n;y  mtntion-  them  \u  place  of  the  Fifi  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  ;  and  Cluve* 
rius  mukc*  th«.m  the  fame.  The /t/i  are  mentioned  by  no  oti.er  ;Uthor  but 
Tacitus.  The  people  between  the  E  be  and  «he  Rhin?,  having  fti-ken  cffihe 
Rom-n  yoke,  aflumed  the  nan  e  of  FRANCI  or  free  men  \  and  having  conquer* 
ed  Gaul  gave  it  the  name  of  Frartcta^  Fra:ico,  whi^h  it  ftill  retains.  St  Jerome 
places  th  m  between  the  Saxons  and  Alcmanni,  in  vita  HUurior.is.  They 
aie  therefore  fuppoftrd  to  nave  occupied  th**  country  of  the  Caiti  Zolimus  rc- 
prcfenrs  the  Francs  as  coptiguous  to  the  bazans,  and  at  war  with  them  m  the 
time  of  Juhan,  iii. 

lb. 
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lb.  bra^e  nations,  who  waged  war  with  the  Romans  under  die 
Emperor  M.  Aureltus  *. 

On  the  coaft  to  the  right  or  fo«th  of  the  Baltic,  (Buevki 
fttoriSfJ  dwelt  die  JEJfyi  f ,  who  in  their  drefs  and  manners  re* 
fembled  the  Suevi,  but  in  dieir  language  rather  the  Britons  %• 

The 


*  Nafth-«aft  of  tfaefe  were  the  Mtrfignl,  GatSimi^  Ofi,  Mmii,  and  LygS,  Sn» 
ded  into  (cTeral  tribes,  the  Arii,  femarictble  for  their  ferocity,  Hiimwrnet^  ACmi- 
ikf,  Biifi,  from  whom  the  ntme  of  SHtAa  it  thovght  to  be  deriTed^  iad  the 
Jfmhar^alit  lb.  45.  Thele  (btcfl  were  lettled  between  the  Oder  and  the  ViP 
tela. 

North  of  the  Ljgti  were  the  Khtihrnut^  near  the  month  of  the  Viftula ;  under 
a  regal  govcmneot,  fomewhat  more  ftriA  than  that  ot  the  other  natiooa  of 
Germany,  yet  nor  to  a  degrte  incompatible  with  civil  H)>erty.  Contigaou  to 
thefe,  along  the  coaft  of  the  Bahie,  were  the  itw^fi,  whqfe  name  the  ifland  of 
Ittigtn  ftill  retains,  and  the  Lemovii,  diftingniflied  by  round  fliieldt,  fliort  fwordi, 
and  fubmiffioo  to  regal  authority,  ftria  rtges  ^tfefuimmj  lb.  43 

Next  were  the  ftares  of  the  Smivne*,  (inhabiting  Sweden  and  the  Danift  ifla^ 
#Mrn»,  LtMgUuul,  Zethmd,  &c.  /»  rfif^  tcesii;  as  Taatus  csprcfles  it ;  ^frffffe 
the  ancients  though'  Sweden  and  Norway  an  ifland,  and  called  them  fftmadin 
«fa,  Plin.  iv.  13.}  powerful  not  only  by  land,  but  alTo  by  fea.  Their  ftipt 
liad  a  prow  on  either  end,  fo  that  -  they  were  always  ready  fior  moTii^ 
either  way,  without  fails,  or  rows  of  oars  oa  the  fides.  Among  the  Smktm 
freat  deference  wa^  paid  to  wealth  ;  and  therefore,  as  Tacitus  obftnrety  tfaef 
%irere  fubjedted  to  unlimited  monarchy.  The  ufe  of  arms  was  not  allowed  to 
SU  without  diftindion,  as  in  the  other  German  ftates ;  but  military  weapooa 
Were  kept  in  a  magacine  under  the  charge  of  an  officer,  who  was  alwap  a 
Have.    It  was  thought  unfafe  to  entruft  them  to  a  perfoD  of  any  other  rank, 

1^.  44. 

Beyond  the  Stnoms^  Tacitus  fays,  there  is  another  fea,  whofe  floggiih  wa- 
ters are  almofl  in  a  ftate  o^  ftagnation,  lb.  45.  (It  is  uncertain  whether  Taci- 
tus here  means  the  gulphs  of  l^inland  and  Bothnia,  which  are  always  trosen 
in  winter,  or  the  icy  fira.)  Here  the  fun  continues  to  dilTufe  fo  great  a  bright- 
nefs  from  his  fetting  to  his  rifing,  as  render  ft  the  ftars  imperceptible,  A,  the 
real  caufc  of  which  Tacitus  could  not  explain,  Agrk.  xa.  Here  alfo,  it  was  be* 
lieved,  that  the  found  of  the  fun  emerging  from  the  waves  was  heard,  as  Jn- 
Ycnal  fays  was  the  cafe  near  the  firaitt  of  Gibraltar,  ziv.  a8o.  and  the  form  of 
liis  horfes,  (fome  read  demrum^  0I  the  gods,}  and  the  rays  of  his  head,  were  feen. 
Thus  far,  ar.d  no  farther,  nature  was  fuppofed  to  extend,  Jh,  in  other  wwdy, 
this  was  thought  to  be  the  end  of  the  world,  (Jinit  rerum :)  for  the  ancients 
imagined  that  the  ocean  was  the  boundary  of  nature,  and  that  no  land  lay 
beyond  it,  Curi,  ix.  3.  13.  &  9.  4.;  Sinec,  Suas.  X.  iiu  Aer^cola  rcprefents  the 
place  in  which  he  lought  wiih  Galgacus,  the  General  of  the  Caledonians,  as 
ttrrannm  at  mature finis^  Tacit.  Agric  H. 

t  Now  the  kingdom  of  Prvjfia^  the  dutchies  of  Samo^Hfa  and  Cmrimmd^  the 
palatinates  of  Livonia  and  EJlbonia^  ftiU  retaixiii  g  the  name  oi  the  anaeut  in* 
habitants. 

\  They  wcrfliipped  t!ie  mother  of  the  gods,  as  Tacitus  names  her,  (called 
by  the  natives  Frita  or  Frea^  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Venus ;  whence  the 
ftame  of  Friday ^  (ditt  Venerii\)  b%  Sunt/ay^  Irom  the  Sum;  AftnJsy.  from  the 
il^MH ;  Tuefdmy^  (diti  MartisJ  from  the  German  god  Tirj/?s ;  IVtdn^day^  (dxtt 
MerturiiJ  Irom  IVoden ;  Tburfday^  (dia  JovisJ  from  Tbor ;  and  Saturday , 
fditi  Satmrmi,/  Irom  Seater.  'Ihc  Romans,  from  certain  fuppofed  rcfemblan- 
ces,  ttlually  cailad  the  deities  of  other  oationa  by  the  namea  oi  thcxr  own  dimi- 

Thii 
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The  nations  on  the  caft  of  the  Viftula  were  reckoned  to  be 
in  Sarmatia.  Of  thefe  the  Peucini  or  Bajfarna  were  ranked 
among  the  Germans,  Plin^  iv.  14.  from  the  fimilarity  of  their 
manners  *,  Tacit,  m.  G.  46. 

The  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans,  as  defctibed  by  Ta* 
citus  and  Caefar,  are  wonderfully  fimilar  in  feveral  refpe^s  to 

thofe  of  the  favage  tribes  of  America. It  is  curious  to  trace 

the  rcfemblance  between  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Gefmans^ 
and  the  inftitutions  and  laws  of  their  defcendants,  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  which  they  fubducd. 

Modern 


Thii  people  rarely  ufcd  iron ;  their  cotntnen  arms  were  cluhi.  They  were 
more  induftriotis  ib  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  the  other  fruits  of  the  earth, 
than  was  ufual  among  the  indolent  Germans.  Tbey  are  faid  to  have  been  the 
only  people  that  explored  the  fea  for  amber  f/tic*uiitm,J»ca\\cd  in  their  language 
gUJum^  gtefe^  or  glmfs^  lb.  45. ;  &  Plin.  ixxviii.  3.  which  they  found  among  the 
Ihallowa,  and  fometimet  on  the  (hore.  The  nature  and  caufcs  of  this  concrc* 
tion  were  unknown  to  the  barbarians,  who  indeed  had  no  curiofity  to  inquire, 
JL  Dor  are  they  yet  afcertained  by  the  moft.ikilful  naturalifts.  Tacitu»  fiip^ 
pofes  amber  to  be  a  diftillation,  (fuuvs  \  unde  fucdnum^j  from  certain  trees  ; 
becaofe  a  variety  of  infers,  and  even  winged  animals,  appear  through  the 
tranfparent  body ;  which  being  caught  by  the  vifcous  fluid,  were  inclofcd  in 
it  when  it  hardened  ;  fo  Martial,  iv.  3a.  &  59.  vi.  15.  But  amber  has  been 
found,  not  only  on  the  fea  Ihore,  but  alio  in  mines ;  whence  it  is  fuppofed  by 
foroe  to  be  a  folTil  bitumen.  This  fubftance  long  lay  negleiSled  on  the  ihorc  of 
the  Baltic,  till  Roman  luxury  gave  it  a  name,  aod  brought  it  into  rcqueO. 

Contiguous  to  the  Suiontt  were  the  nations  of  the  Sitonety  (now  the  Norwe- 
gians), differing  in  nothing  from  the  former  but  in  being  govrrned  by  a  wo* 
man  :  fo  murh,  fays  Tacitus,  had  they  not  only  degenerated  from  liberty,  but 
even  funk  below  flavery  itfelf,  li.  45.  Here  the  territory  of  the  Suevi  termi- 
nated 

The  nation  of  the  Sue-vi^  in  the  time  of  Czfar,  was  by  far  the  greatcft  and 
tnoft  warlike  nation  of  the  Germans.  They  were  divided  into  one  hundred 
cantons,  each  confiding  of  about  two  thoufand  men.  Of  thefc  one  thoiifand 
was  annually  employed  in  war,  the  reft  remained  at  home  and  cultivated  the 
ground;  who  in  their  turn  next  year  went  to  war,  and  the  other  thouiand  re- 
mained at  home.  Thus  agriculture  and  arms  weie  equally  attended  to,  C^far^ 
B.  G.  iv.  I.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Suevi  who  are  faid  to  have  pafTcd  the  Rhine  un- 
der Arioviftus,  U.  i.  2%.  a8.  &  42./  31.  37.  &  48.  But  fomcfuppole  thclc  to 
have  been  the  Catti. 

^  But  Tacitus  fpcaks  doubtfully  of  this  matter,  as  he  does  of  the  Fencii^  who 
lived  near  the  mouth  of  the  Viftula ;  and  although  they  derived  a  ^reat  many 
of  their  coftoms  from  the  Sarmats^  yet  they  more  refcmbled  the  Germans  in 
building  houfcs,  wearing  (hields,  and  always  travelling  on  foot ;  whereas  the 
Sarmatians,  on  the  contrary,  went  almoft  always  on  horfcback  or  in  wiggon**,  lb* 

North  of  the  rengJi  were  the  FENNI,  (now  finlanJ^)  remarkable  tor  their 
favage  manners  and  poverty.  They  had  neither  arms  nor  horfcs,  nor  any 
fixed  dwelling.  1  heir  food  was  the  common  herbage,  the  IV ins  of  luafts  their 
clothing,  and  thctr  couch  the  bare  earth.  Their  only  dtpcndancc  was  on  their 
arrow?,  which,  for  want  of  iron,  they  pointed  with  bone-.  Both  n.co  :|nd 
women  were  fupporled  by  hunting,  in  which  the  women  accompiuicd  the  men, 
and  cUinKd  their  Iharc  cf  the  prey,     'i'heir  inlancs  had  no  oihcr  jbclrcr  from 
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Modem  DiviGons  of  G  e  r  m  A  N  r. 

This  country  Is  fometimes  divided  into  Upper  or  Southemi 
and  Lower  or  Northern  Germany.  The  Emperor  MAXIMI- 
LIAN, predecefTor  and  grandfather  to  Charles  V.  divided  it 
into  ten  parts,  called  CIRCLES,  155^*  But  the  circle  of 
Burgundy,  or  the  feventeen  provinces,  being  now  detached 
from  the  empire,  there  only  remain  nine  circles ;  three  in  the 
north,  three  in  the  middle,  and  three  in  the  fouth :  —  in  the 
following  order. 

1.  UPPER  SAXONY  comprehends,  i.  PoMERANiiy  fub- 
jeft  partly  to  Pruffia — Chief  town,  STETIN ;  and  the  iflands 
Ufedom  and  WoUin^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder:  and  partly  to 
Sweden — Stralfundy  and  the  Ifland  Rugen. 

2.  The  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  fubjeS  to  its  own  e- 
leftor,  the  King  of  PrufTia — BERLIN,  his  capital,  on  the  ri- 
ver Spree  ;  Brandenburg^  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Pot/dam^  Cuf- 
trin^  &c. 

3.  The  eleftorate  of  Saxony,  fubje£t  to  its  own  eledor — 
DRESDEN,  on  the  Elbe,  the  great  fchool  of  Gern\any  for 
painting  and  (latuary  \  LEIPSIC,  where  the  greateft  fairs  in 
Europe  arc  kept  5  LUTZEN,  near  which  Guftavus  Adolphus, 
kin^^  of  Sweden,  was  flain  in  battle,  1632 ;  WITFENBURG, 
w.icre  Lutlier  preached  his  firil  fermon  againft  the  Pope, 
1517.^ 

4.  Thuringia,  fubjeft  to  a  great  many  different  Princes, 
Dukes,  and  Counts — Erfurt y  where  there  is  a  bell  twenty-fevcii 
thoufand  pound  weight,  and  eleven  yards  and  three  quarters 
wide  \  Gotha ;  Mansfidd ;  Eifehen^  where  Luther  was  bom, 
1483,  and  died,   1546,  &c. 

vild  beads  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  than  a  covering  of  branches 
interwoven  together.  The  fame  was  the  retreat  of  young  men,  and  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  old.  But  even  in  this  flatc,  lavage  as  it  was,  Tacitus  thinks 
they  were  more  happy  than  in  the  pofrcflion  cf  piopcrty,  (Securi  aJrjtrftit  19- 
mines f  fecuri  udverfat  Jeos^  tc/a  d'Jjtciiltmjm  ajfecuti  funt^  ut  illii  He  veto  quiJem  sfus 
ejfet,  lb.  46.)  Seneca  ults  fuuilur  czprtiljonh  in  praife  of  poverty,  €p,  17.  The 
jieltijii ^nd  Oxionrs^  the  laft  people  mciiiioncd  by  Tacitus,  arc  fupjofed  to  have 
been  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland.  They  were  faid  to  have  the  countenance  of 
men  and  the  limb^  of  wild  beads,  becaufe,  a«  it  is  thought,  they  were  covered  with 
the  hides  of  animab,  at  the  Samojedcs  at  prcfcnt,  and  other  favage  tribes  Lcar 
tke  frozen  oceau. 

II. 
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n.  LOWER  SAXONY  comprehends,  i,  Holstein,  fub- 
jeft  partly  to  Denmark,  and  partly  to  Ruflia — JCrV/,  Meldrop^ 
Gluchftadt.  Here  alfo  are  ty^fo  Imperial  cities,  called  Hanfe 
towns :  LUBECK ;  and  HAMBURG,  on  the  Elbe,  a  place 
of  great  trade. 

2.  The  Duchy  of  Lawenburg,  fubjeft  to  Hanover. 

3.  Brunswick,  and  WolfenbuttU^  fubje£l  to  its  own  Prince. 
The  Eleftor  of  Hanover  has  the  title  of  Duke  of  Brunfivick^ 
without  any  property  in  that  ducjiy. 

4.  Hanover,  fubje^l  to  its  own  eleflor,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain — Hanover^  Herrenhaufeuy  a  fine  palace,  Hameleny  Got* 
tingen^  the  feat  of  an  univerfity. 

5.  Lunenburg,  fubjeft  to  Hanover — Zell. 

6.  Bremen  and  Verdetiy  fubjcdl  to  Hanover — Stadi^  a 
ftrong  fortification. 

7.  Mecklenburg,  fubjeft  to  the  two  Dukes  of  Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg  Strelitz.  From  the  latter  is 
the  prefent  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 

8.  Hildesheim,  fubjeft  to  its  own  bifhop. 

9.  Magdeburg  and  Halberjladti  fubjeft  to  the  King  of 
Pruflia. 

III.  WESTPHALIA,  fubjeft  to  a  great  many  different  fo- 
vcreigns. — Chief  towns,  Embdeny  Alunjhr^  Paderborn  ;  Ofna^ 
iurgj  the  Bifhop  of  which  is  Frederick  Duke  of  York,  fecond 
fon  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  ;  Minden,  near  which  thcj 
Britifli  and  allied  army,  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick,. 
defeated  the  French,  ift  Auguft  1759:  Lippe ;  Pyrtnont^  famous 
for  its  mineral  waters  ;  Cleves ;  Du/Jeldorp  on  the  Rhine  -,  JtiH^ 
ers;  Aix'la'Chapelle^  famous  for  its  hot  baths ;  Ham;  Liege^  &c. 

IV.  UPPER  RHINE,  which  crofles  the  Lower  Rliine,  con- 
tains a  great  many  dates,  fubje£l  to  various  petty  fovereigns, 
ftyled  Landgraves^  Counts^  and  Dukes ;  befides  fome  imperial 
cities  —  Cj/f/ ;  Darmftadt;  FRANKFORT  on  the  Main; 
^pire ;  Waldec ;  Deuxponis^  &c.  From  a  protcft  made  againft 
the  decree  of  a  diet  of  the  empire,  held  at  Spire,  1529,  by  the 
Eleftor  of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hefle,  and  others,  the 
PROTESTANTS  have  their  name. 

V.  LOWER  RHINE,  called  alfo  the  EleHoral  circle,  com- 
prehends four  cleftorates.  Palatine,  Cologn,  Mcntz,  and  Triers. 
The  capital  of  the  Elcdor  Palatine  is  Heidelburghy  where  is  a 
famous  tun,  fit  to  contain  eight  hundred  hogfheads,  which 
ufed  to  be  generally  kept  full  of  the  bed  Rhtnifh  wine.  The 
archbifliop  of  Mentz  is  the  firft  eleftor,  and  prefides  in  the 
diet  of  the  empire.     Here  BERTH -HOLD  SCHWARTZ,  a 
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Fnncifcan  friar,  is  faid  to  have  invented  gun-powder,  A.  D. 
1330.  Other  confiderable  towns  are,  PhilVtJhurg^  Manhe'tm^ 
Bsttftf  WORMS,  where  Luther  was  fummoned  to  appear  be- 
fore a  diet  of  the  empire,  A.  D.  1521,  &c. 

VI.  FRANCONIA,  fabjea  to  feveral  petty  Princes,  Mar- 
graves,  Bifhops,  &c. — Chief  places,  Wurtjburg^  Culleniack, 
Nurewburgy  Mergentheimy  fubjeA  to  the  Grand  mailer  of  the 
Teutonic  Order. 

VII.  AUSTRIA,  fubjeft  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany :  con- 
tains the  archduchy  of  Aufirta^  Siiria^  Carinthia^  'CarnkUy 
Gorttia^  Tyrol^  Brixin,  and  Trent. — Chief  towns,  VIENNA, 
N.  lat.  48. — 20.  E.  Ion.  16. — 20.  on  the  Danube,  containing 
about  two  hundred  tlioufand  inhabitants  ;  Gratz  /  Triefle  ;  //i- 
Jpruck  \  Trent,  where  a  famous  council  began  to  be  held 

1545,  and  was  finiflied  1563. 

VIU.  BAVARIA,  fubjeft  to  its  own  Ele^or,  and  part  of 
it  to  a  few  petty  princes.  The  Ele£Jor*s  capital  is  MUNICH, 
where  he  has  a  magnificent  palace,  and  a  fine  colle£iion  of 
piftures  ;  Landjbui^  Ingoljladt^  Donaivertf  and  RATISBON, 
where  the  diet  of  the  empire  has  ufually  been  held,  fince  Spire 
was  burnt  by  the  French,  1689  >  Pajffau^  Nt'wturgf  and  Saltf- 
burg. 

IX.  SWABIA,  fubjcfl:  to  various  fovereigns. ir  Stutgard^ 

capital  of  the  duchy  of  Wurtemburg ;  Weiblingen,  which 
being  bcfieged  by  Conrad  III.  and  the  women  being  allowed 
by  capitulation  to  depart,  and  carry  out  as  much  as  they  could 
on  their  flioulders,  carried  each  of  them  their  hufbands ;  Ba- 
den  ;  AUGSBURG,  an  imperial  city,  where  the  Proteftants 
prefcnted  their  confeflion  of  faith  to  the  Emperor,  in  a  diet  of 
the  empire,  held  1530,  hence  called  the  Aitgjburg  ConfeJfton\ 
Ulniy  on  the  Danube ;  CONSTANCE,  on  the  lake  of  that 
name,  famous  for  the  death  of  JOHN  HUSS  of  Prague,  who 
was  burnt  by  the  orders  of  a  general  council  held  there  14 15, 
for  maintaining  the  dodrines  of  WickliiFe,  although  he  had  re- 
ceived a  promifc  of  proteftion  from  the  Emperor  Sigifmund. 
JEROME  of  Prague,  his  fcholar,  fhared  the  fame  fate  the 
following  year. 

Germany  is  a  level  country,  with  a  very  few  mountains  of 
pote.  It  is  covered  in  many  places  with  wood,  which  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  paffion  of  the  Germans  for  chafing  the  wild 
boar.  The  HERCYNIAN  forcft,  fuppofed  to  be  fo  called 
from  the  (ierman  harizy  denoting  refinous  or  pine  trees,  which, 
}n  the  days  of  Cacfar,  was  nine  days  journey  in  length,  and  fix 
}^  breadth,  is  now  in  many  places  cut  down. 
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The  chief  river  is  the  DANUBE  or  Donau^  which  rifes  in 
the  Black  Foreft  in  Suabia,  and,  including  its  windings,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  run  above  on«  thoufand  fix  hundred  miles.  It  receives 
in  its  progrefs  above  forty  navigable  rivers.  The  chief  of  thefe 
are,  on  the  fouth,  the  Iller^  or  Ifery  the  Lech^  the  /«//,  the 
EnSf  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Morava  \  on  the  north, 
the  Regen^  the  Nah^  the  Theyffey  the  Alauiay    and  the  Pruth. 

The  Danube  difcharges  itfelf  into  t'le  Euxine  or  Pontic  fea 
by  fix  channels,  (the  feventh  is  abforbed  by  marfhes.  Tacit. 
Mor,  G.  I  )  According  to  Pliny,  it  fweetens  the  water  of  the 
fea  for  forty  miles,  iv.  24. 

The  empire  of  Germany  was  eftabli(hed  by  CHARLES  the 
Great,  King  of  France,  after  his  conqueft  of  the  Saxons,  A. 
D.  800.  The  imperial  dignity  was  poffeffed  by  a  branch  of 
his  family  for  about  one  hundred  years.  It  was  afterwards  ob- 
tained by  different  families.  It  has  been,  with  little  inter-  • 
miiConi  enjoyed  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria  now  for  feveral  cen- 
turies. 

The  emperors  having  had  occafion  to  borrow  confiderablc 
fums  from  feveral  cities,  repaid  them  by  granting  certain  in- 
dulgencies  and  immunities,  whereby  they  became  fovereiga 
ftates.  Thefe  are  called  Imperial  cities ^  in  number  about  fifty- 
two. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Germany  is  fuppofed  to  ex- 
ceed twenty  millions. 

The  number  of  fovereign  ftates  in  Germany  is  about  three 
hundred.  Every  petty  prince  is  arbitrary  in  his  own  teriito- 
ries.  All  thefe  are  fubjeft  to  the  Emperor,  whofe  power  in 
that  capacity  is  very  limited,  although  abfolute  in  his  own  do- 
minions. An  aflembly  of  the  princes  of  Germany  with  the 
Emperor,  or  his  commiflioncr,  at  their  head,  is  called  a  diet. 
When  the  imperial  throne  happens  to  be  vacant,  a  fucceflbr  is 
chofen  by  nine  eledlors.  Thefe  are,  the  archbifhops  of  Mentz^ 
Treves^  and  Cologne ;  the  eleftors  of  Bohemia^  Bavaria^  Saxo^ 
nyy  Brandenburg^  who  is  King  of  Pruflia,  Palatine^  and  Ha^ 
nover^  who  is  King  of  Great  Britain.  But  it  is  ufual,  in  the 
Emperor's  lifetime,  to  chufe  a  King  of  the  Romans :  who,  up- 
on the  Emperor's  death,  fucceeds  him  of  courfe  without  any 
further  eleftion.  The  Emperor  is  addreiTed  by  the  title  of  Sa^ 
cred  Imperial  Majejly  always  Augnjl^  in  imitation  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  of  the  later  ages.  He  claims  a  precedency  for  his 
ambafladors  in  all  Chriftian  courts. 

The  empire  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  Papifts  and 
Proteftants,    Of  the  latter  the  greater  number  are  Lutherans. 

The 
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The  King  of  Pruflia^  the  Landgrave  of  Hefle,  and  fome  othersi 
are  CalvinUls* 

The  Lutherans  have  blfhops  and  faperintendants  for 
the  government  of  the  church  ^  the  CALVINIST  clergy  are 
all  equal,  and  govern  their  churches  by  prefbyteries^  where 
lay-elders  are  admitted  ;  whence  with  us  they  are  called  Prep' 
fyUrians.  But  the  chief  difference  between  thefe  two  church- 
es  is,  that  the  Lutherans  believe  in  what  is  called  confuhftantm* 
fion,  and  the  Calvinifts  do  not  *. 


BOHEMIA. 


BOHEMIA  was  anciently  included  in  Germany,  under  the 
name  of  Boiemum  or  Boiohemumy  fo  called  from  the  Bofii 
a  Gallic  nation,  who  fettled  in  it.  They  being  expelled  by 
the  Marcomanni,  feized  on  the  weft  of  Vindelicia^  hence  call- 
ed Bavaria,  The  Marcomanni  were  difplaced  by  the  Boiobemif 
a  tribe  of  Sclavonians,  who  ftill  poflefs  it.  It  remained  long  a 
feparate  kingdom  ;  and  the  nobility  ufed  to  elc£l  their  own 
princes ;  till  at  laft  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  whence  it  is  fometimes  ranked  in  Germany.  Bohe- 
mia is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Saxony  •,  on  the  eaft  by  Po- 
land and  Hungary  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Auftria  and  Bavaria  ;  and 
on  the  weft  by  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria.  It  is  300  miles  long, 
250  broad*,  between  48  and  52  deg.  N.  lat.  and  12  and  19 
deg.  £.  Ion. 

It  comprehends,  i.  Bohemia  Proper,  moftly  fubje£k  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria. Towns,  Prague^  a  large  city  on  the  ri- 
ver Muldaw,  which  runs  into  the  Elbe,  over  which  there  is  a 
magnificent  bridge,  1850  feet  long  and  34  broad,  confifting  of 

*  The  LutheraiiS  believe,  that  the  facranicntal  elements,  inftead  of  being 
changed  after  the  words  of  confecration  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  our  Sa- 
iriour,  according  to  the  do(5lrine  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  called  TRANSUB- 
STANTIATION,  ftill  retain  the  nature  of  bread  and  wine,  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  in  a  myftvrious  manner,  alfo  pactake  of  the  fubftance  of  Chrift*t  body,  or 
are  ctnfuhfiantiated  with  it ;  whereas  the  Calvinifts  maintain,  that  the  bread  and 
wine  are  only  JymMital  reprefentations  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour. 
The  intolerance  of  the  church  of  Rome  with  refpe^  to  this  and  other  fuch  ab- 
ftrufe  dodlrines  occafioncdjc  Germany  and  other  pars  of^Europe,  for  fercral  cen- 
turies, the  moft  dreadful  Iccnes  of  cruelty  and  maAacrc. 
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16  arches;  Koningfgratz  :  Tabor ^  famous  for  being  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Huffitcs  •  under  Zifca. 

2.  Silesia,  moftly  fubjeft  to  the  Eng  of  Pruffia. Its 

chief  towns  are,  Brejlau  ;  Glogaiv, 

3.  Moravia,  entirely  fubje£l  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
Its  chief  towns  are^  Olmutz ;  Brin* 


HUNGARY. 

T  TtJNGAfeY  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Poland ;  on  the 
I  I  eaft  by  Tranfylvania ;  on  the  fouth  by  Sclavonia ;  on 
the  weft  by  Auftria  and  Moravia ;  about  300  miles  in  length, 
and  200  in  breadth  \  betweep  17  and  23""  £.  Ion.  and  45  and 
49    N.  lat. 

It  was  anciently  called  PANNONIA,  divided  into  Superior 
and  Inferior,  —  The  chief  town  was  Sirmium,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  Savujf  the  Save,  and  Bacuntiusy  the  Bofna.  It  obtain- 
ed its  prefent  name  from  the  HUNS,  who  fettled  in  it.     It 

*  The  Bohemians,  enraged  upon  heating  of  the  cruel  death  perGdtoolIy 
inflidled  un  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Praeue  at  Conftance,fee  p.  572.  and  of  the 
£niperor*s  fcvere  decreet  againft  their  ^Uowert,  flew  to  arms,  and  murdered 
the  magiftrates  of  Prague,  who  had  publiihcd  the  royal  mandates.  They  chofe 
for  their  leader  John  Trautfmaw,  commonly  called  ZISCA,  becaule  he  had  * 
but  one  eye,  having  loft  the  other  in  battle  He  conduced  the  war  with  af« 
Coniihing  condud  and  fucccfs,  defeating  with  great  (laughter  all  the  armiet 
fent  againft  him.  He  encamped  his  men  on  a  rocky  mountain,  about  ten 
miles  from  Prague,  and  fortified  it  with  a  wall,  within  which  the  people 
built  houfes.  To  this  place  he  gave  the  name  of  Tabor,  in  allufion  to  the 
mount  of  transfiguration,  ^ifca  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  alfo  his  other  eye  ; 
but  notwithllanding  continued  ftill  to  command  the  army  for  five  years.  Ac 
laift,  while  going  to  meet  the  Emperor,  who  offered  to  give  him  his  own 
terms,  he  was  feized  with  a  dangerous  difeafe  from  infet^ion.  Perceiving  his 
end  approaching,  when  his  friends  aiked  in  what  manner  he  wiihed  to  be  bu* 
ried,  he  is  faid  to  have  dcfired  them  to  leave  his  body  in  the  open  fields,  becaufe 
he  chofe  that  it  fhnuld  be  the  food  of  birds  rather  than  of  worms ;  and  to 
make  a  drum  of  his  (kin,  that  the  found  of  it  might  (Irike  their  enemies 
with  terror.  The  inhabitants  of  Tabor  ere^ed  for  hinf  a  noble  monument, 
with  a  luitahle  epitaph,  and  put  up  his  pidure  at  the  gate  of  the  city, 
f  After  the  drath  of  Zifca,  the  ////^/r/,  or  as  they  called  tlkcmfclves,  the  Tal^rittt, 
chofe  PROCOPIUS,  a  prieft,  for  his  luccefTor;  who  for  a  long  time  carried  on 
the  war  with  flill  greater  fuccefs  than  Zifca,  fpreading  his  ravages  over  mod 
of^the  neighbouring  countries.  Among  the  red  he  defeated  Julian^  a  warlike 
cardinal,  who  by  the  order  of  Pope  Martin  the  Vth,  led  againfl  Procopiua 
an  army  of  80,000  crufaders,  furnifhed  by  dilTerent  princes,  a.  1451.  At  laft 
however  difcord  having  arifcn  among  thefe  enthufiafls,  through  their  own  impru- 
dence and  the  arts  of  their  enemies,  Procopius  was  defeated  and  Aain,  and  the 
Hulfites  in  a  manner  entirely  extirpated.  The  moft  (hocking  cruelties  were  com- 
luicted  on  both  fides  during  the  cominuation  of  this  ilruggle. 

formerly 
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formerly  comprehended  feveral  other  ftates,  as  Tranfylvama^ 
Sclavonioi  &c.  The  crown  ufed  to  be  ele^ive,  till  the  year 
1526,  when  Lewis,  I^ing  of  Hungary,  being  flain  in  a  battle 
againft  the  Turks,  FERDINAND,"  the  brother  of  Charles  V. 
and  afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany,  having  married  the  fifter 
of  Lewis,  with  fome  difficulty  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Hua* 
gary ;  and  it  has  ever  fince  been  held  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  chief  towns  are,  Presburg;  Buda^  famous  for  its 
hot  baths  \  and  Pejl ;  all  on  the  Danube ;  Tokays  famous  for 
its  wine,  at  the  confluence  of  the  TeifTe  and  Bodruc  \  Raab^ 
on  a  rivtJf  of  the  fame  name. 

Hungaryits  feparated  from  Poland  by  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, anciently  Mons  Carpaies.  There  arc  befides  many  de- 
tached mountains  in  this  country  very,  high,  as  the  Beniiova^ 
fix  thoufand  two  hundred  feet  perpendicuJar  heighit^  the  Gra^ 
pachy  &c. 

POLAND. 

POLAND  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic  and  RuIEa ; 
on  the  eafl  by  Ruffia  and  Little  Tartary ;  on  the  fouth  by 
Turky  and  Hungary  •,  and  on  the  weft  by  Germany  ;  700  miles 
in  length,  and  680  in  breadth;  between  46  and  57*^ N.  lat, 
and  16  and  34°  E.  Ion. 

The  chief  provinces  are,  on  the  fouth,  Volhinia,  Podolia, 
Red  RuiTia ;  in  the  middle,  Little  Poland,  Great  Poland, 
Polefia,  Pohchia,  &c. ;  in  the  north,  Polifh  or  Royal  Pruflia, 
Ducal'  PrufTia,  fubjecSl  to  the  King  of  PrufTia ;  and  Courland, 
fubjeft  to  RufTia. 

The  chief  cities  are,  WARSAW,  N.  lat.  52^  15.  E.  Ion. 
21°  5.  Cracow,  and  Gncfna  ;  Dantzic,  Thorn,  and  Elbing, 
in  PrufTia  Royal,  are  free  cities,  under  the  proteftion  of  Po- 
land, but  have  been  htely  feized  by  the  King  of  PrufTia. 

The  rivers  are,  the  Dwifia  or  Dutia  \  the  Wilnoy  joined  by  the 
Berexini  or  Rtifs  ;  the  lyiefel  or  Fijlulu  ;  the  IVcrta^  which  falls 
into  the  Oder ;  the  Niepevy  joined  by  the  Bog^  anciently  Hy" 
partis ;  and  the  Niefter. 

Poland  is  in  general  a  level  country,  and  exceedingly  fertile 
both  in  corn  and  pallure. 

The  government  of  Poland  is  an  eleftive  monarchy,  the  only 
one  now  in  Europe.  The  King  is  elected  by  the  clergy  and 
nobility  in  the  plains  of  Warfaw.  He  lives  in  great  fplendour, 
but  his  authority  is  very  limited.     The  grandees  have  the  ab- 
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foliitc  difpofal  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  tlieir  vaflals,  Tlie 
prefent  King  is  Stanislaus  Augustus,  chofen  6th  »Septcmber 
1764,  formerly  Count  Poniatowflci,  a  Polifh  nobleman. 

The  eilabliihed  religion  is  Popery.     There  are  two  arch- 
bifhopricksy    Gnefna  and  Leopold  \  and  1 3   bifliopricks.     The 
Protcftants,  who  are  here  called  Dlfftdents^  being  harfhly  treated 
by  the  Catholics,  applied  to  Ruffia  for  protection ;  whereupon 
the  Catliolics,  who  got  the  name  of  Confederates^    folicited  the 
affiftance   of  the  Turks.      The    conteft    between    thefe   two 
powers  involved  Poland  in  the  greateft  calamities,  and  was  ter- 
minated by  the  difmemberment  of  the  kingdom.     The  Ruflians 
being  finally  viftorious  over  the  Turks,  the  Emprefs  of  Ruiria> 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  King  of  Pruflla,  agreed  to 
(hare  among  themfelves  feme  of  the  fineft  provinces  of  that  un- 
happy country.     The  territories  of  Poland  have  been  Hill  far- 
ther diminilhed  by  a  late  partition  of  a  great  extent  of  country 
between  the  Emprefs  of  Ruilia  and  the  King  of  Pruflia. 
'  DUCAL  PRUSSIA  was  formerly  fubjeft  to  the  German 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  who  conquered  it  in  the  13th 
century.      ALBERT,    Margrave  of  Brandenburg,    who  was 
Grand  Mafter  when  the  Reformation  was  begun  by  Luther, 
having   embraced  that  perfuafion,    had  the  addrefs  to  fccurc 
this  province  to  himfelf,  with  the  title  of  Duke.     His  fuccef- 
fors,  being  men  of  great  abilities,  gradually  enlarged  their  ter- 
ritories.    In  the  year  1701,  Frederick,  fon  to  FREDERICK 
WILLIAM,  defervedly  called   the  Greats  was  decorated  with 
the  title  of  King  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  ;  but  fupported  that 
dignity  only    by   pompous     dilFipation        His    fon     Frederick 
William,  who  fucceeded,   1713,  was  of  a  very   diiTerent  cha- 
racter ;  and  his  grandfon  FREDERICK  III.  the  late  King  of 
Pruflia,  who  fucceeded  in  1740,  by  his  eminent  talents  raifed 
himfelf  to  be  one  of  the  moft  powerful  princes  in  Europe,    and 
by  his  wonderful  military  exploits,    may  be  compared  to  the 
nioft  illuftrious  warriors  of  antiquity. 


RUSSIA,   cr  M  U  S  C  O  V  Y. 


THis  vaft  empire  extends  from  the  Baltic  and  Sweden  to 
Kamfchatka  and  the  Eallern  ocean  in  Afia.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  frozen  ocean,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Poland, 
Little  Tartary,  Turkey,  Georgia,  the  Euxine  and  Caloian  feas, 
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Great  Tartary,  Chinefe  Tartary,  and  other  unknown  regions 

-  in  Afiu 

It  is  of  greater  extent  tlian  all  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  even 
exceeds  the  Tunitb  of  the  greateit  empires,  of  antiquity.  When 
it  is  noon-day  in  its  weitern  parrs,  it  is  almoft  midnight  in  its 
eailcrn  pans.  In  the  fouth  the  day  does  not  exceed  fifteen 
hours  and  a  half;  in  the  north,  the  fun  is  vifible  for  two 
months.  Tlic  part  contained  in  Europe  is  1500  miles  in  length. 
and  1 1  GO  in  hrcadth ;  between  47  and  72^^  N.  lat.  and  23  and 
6^  E.  Ion.  Ic  comprehends  a  great  number  of  difFercnt  pro- 
vinces, which  liave  beendixided  into  various  govornmcnts. 

'i  he  cl.icf  provir.ces  and  governments  arc  :  in  the  north,  pan 
of  Lapland  ;  Samoieda,  or  the  country  of  the  Samoiedes,  ex- 
tending from  the  "White  Sea,  along  the  northern  ocean,  an  iin« 
mcnfe  way,  feparatcd  from  Nova  Zembla  by  the  Waygal  Straits, 
included  in  the  governinent  of  Archangel,  which  city  ilands 
rear  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  four  miles  from  the  White  Sci. 
The  Englilli  firil  opened  a  trade  with  it,  1553-  The  extent 
of  Nova  /en  bia  is  unknown,  as  mariners  have  been  prevented, 
by  fiehis  of  ice,  from  failing  to  the  north  of  it. 

In  the  muttllc,  Carclia,  Ingria,  Erthionia,  Livonia,  countries 
conquered  from  Sweden  ;  the  governments  of  Novogorod, 
Smolcnflvi,  IMrfcovr,  Jarillaw,  Wologda,  Galiczkow,  Wiataka, 
KidViU,  iSol(ik;Hriikoi,    ^e\ 

In  the  fuuili,  the  government  of  Kiow  or  KiofF,  in  the 
L^krain,  the  eouiitry  of  the  O^fl'acks,  along  the  Nieper,  re- 
markably fertile  ;   bicl.^gorod  ;  Woronefli,   &c. 

^':(/il  cf  tliele  piovlr.e^s  and  governments  have  capitals  of 
tlie  f<  me  nnn.c.  M()^C(/W,  on  the  river  Moikwa,  was  an- 
ciently iLe  c.^j^iial  c»f  fvoFni,  celebrated  for  its  magnificence, 
and  the  liuiv.btr  cf  its  great  bells,  of  which  the  RulRans  have 
alwavs  been  U^\\<\, 

rE'rKl;M:l'RCJ,  tlie  prcfcnt  capital,  confided  only  of  a 
few  ill)  iiii:  i:i::.,,  till  the  year  I7<  3,  when  it  was  founded  by 
Terer  t!  t*  CicMt.  It  llaiK'.s  on  t\v.m  py  ground,  on  both  fhies 
cf  ti  e  vivir  N.v:i,  extent. InL;  fix  nile^  every  wav,  between  the 
Lr.ke  L;u'c;^a  \v.\u  the  1  inland  Culjih.  As  the  Neva  is  net  in 
all  ^l./.es  i  i'  :>  pr{>pLr  cicpth,  n^.erel'.ant-ih.ips  are  commonly 
cleared  at  Cn-iiiLuu,  (  n  tl-c  in.tnd  Rrtufari,  in  ihe  Fir.bnd 
gulph,  where  \\'X.  K  u{ii.;ii  (](..t  is  ui\i.div  laid  up.  In  tlie  ncii:h- 
bourhcod  ol  !"<  [e: Ihmr  ;n\'  leNcv.il  rna^i^ficent  palaces,  Peter- 
lioiV,  an  in  reriai  ieat ,  Oranienbaum,  built  by  Prince  Mcnizi- 
koll,  &c. 

Notcbur*;, 
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Notcburg,  at  prefent  Sluflfelburg,  fituate  o;i  an  ifi.md  in  the 
lake  Ladoga,  was  the  capital  of  Ingiia  before  the  building  of 
Peterfburg, 

In  Carelia  arc,  Wiburg,  Fredericfham,  and  Kexholm.  In 
Livonia  is  Riga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duna  or  Dwina,  a  city 
of  confiderable  trade  ;  Dort  ;  Revel-;  an<l  Ncrva,  on  a  river  of  ^ 
the  fame  name,  near  which  Chirles  XII.  of  Sweden,  with 
20,000  men,  gained  a  fignal  victory  over  100,000  Rulfims, 
1700.  In  the  Ukraine,  fouth-eail  of  Kiow  or  Kiof,  is  PUL- 
TOWA,  on  the  river  Worflcia,  celebrated  for. the  ilcvifive  vic- 
tory gained  by  Peter  the  Great  over  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
27th  June  1709.  J 

The  principal  river  in  RufTu  is  the  WOLG'A,  one  of  the 
largeft  in  the  world.  After  a  courfe  of  above  2000  miles,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  fingle  cat.u-a£^,  it  falls  into  the  Cafpian 
Sea  below  Aftracan,  It  approaches  fo  near  the  Don,  that  Czar 
Peter  propofed  forming  a  communication  between  them  :  but 
this  noble  project  was  defeated  by  the  irruption  of  the  Tartars  ; 
and  it  has  never  fince  been  refumcd.  The  Nicpcr  has  a  great 
many  water- falls,  which  pre;j'ent  its  navigation. 
•*  The  moll  confiderable  lakes  in  this  country  are  Lidoga,  ijo 
miles  Jong,  and  90  broad ;  fubjc:£l  to  ftorn:s,  which  produce 
(helves  in  it ;  joined  to  the  fea  by  a  canal  70  miles  in  length, 
cut  by  Peter  the  Great  at  an  immenfe  expencc  :  Onega,  ico 
miles  long,  and  40  broad,  which  has  a  communication  with 
Ladoga  by  the  river  S-.vir,  .mil  with  tlic  Wliirc  Se  ?,  by  a  chan- 
nel lately  cut :  the  While  Lake,  llmen  Lake,  Worfcro,  aiulPcpus. 

In  this  empire  lay  the   Mjnies  Riyhj:!  and  ilxpi'rborci  of  the 
'ancients  ;  but  theif4poatiLn  is  iinr.^rr;nn. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  i::  RuIFm  \\  by  no  mean:^  propor- 
tioned to  its  extent.  Thev  no  cop.vputc  !  -t  frentv-fonr  mil- 
lions. Before  the  cip.ys  of  TETITv  the  GREAT,  tlie  RuITums 
were  little  better  than  favnj^es.  'I  n;^.t  illullrioiis  prince,  by  the 
native  force  of  his  own  ^^^11  us  alone,  for  lie  Ind  received  but 
an  indifFerer.t  education,  prodv.ced  an  nfi:oni(])inc:  tn«>n_:^c.  Ha- 
ving committed  the  manag /nvfrit  of  liis  allairs  to  La  F:rt.\  a 
Ccnev.m,  and  General  Gorc^c-:,  ?.  '^cotfman,  he  travelled  in  dif- 
guile  tlirough  fcvcral  countries  of  Europe,  to  h.-^.m  their  Ji-ts 
and  iir'pr(;vemcrjts.  lie  left  IMofcow  in  April  1^97,  and  did 
not  ret'irn  till  September  169C.  At  Saardani  and  Deptferd, 
he  worked  as  a  common  cupeiuer,  to  acnuiro  tlie  kno\vJe',;..'.e 
of  fliipbuJK'ing.  Since  liis  rime,  tV.is  empire  has  m.ul:  woiider- 
fui  prc^grefs,  not  only  in  power  and  op'.ilci^cc,  he.t  in  cv-;rv  kind 
of  i:nprovement.     Peter   left   tbe  u\-::[\  :c  Li^  l:-.^'.r-. '":  ^'-v.^'*- 
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rine,  a  native  of  Livonia,  whom  he  had  raifed  to  that  dignity 
from  being  the  wife  of  a  Swedifh  corporal,  and  a  captive.  Prince 
Mentzikoff,  his  chief  favourite,  and  one  of  his  beft  generals,  had 
been  in  his  youth  a  paflry-cook.  The  prcfent  Emprefs  of  Rulfia 
is  Catherine  II.  who  fucceeded  in  1762,  upon  the  depofition  and 
death  of  tier  hulband  Peter  III.  formerly  Duke  of  Holftein. 

Chriilianity  vras  introduced  into  Ruma  about  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  by  the  zeal  of  a  princefa,  as  it  had  been  fonner- 
Jy  into  France  and  Britain.  The  RuIEan  church  ufcd  to  be 
fubjeft  to  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  ;  but  about  the  end 
of  the  fixtecnth  century,  it  had  an  independent  patriarch  of  its 
own.  This  office  Peter  aboliflied,  on  account  of  its  exorbitant 
power.  All  religious  matters  are  now  under  the  dircAion  of  a 
council,  called  the  ho/y  Sytiod,  BeCdes  archbifliops  and  bifhops, 
there  are  two  metropolitans,  the  one  rciiding  at  Kioff,  and  the 
other  at  Tobolfki.  c\  Ithough  the  Ruffians  difclaim  imagc-wor- 
(liip,  their  churches  are  full  of  the  pidlures  of  faints ;  and  in 
their  private  devotions  they  kneel  before  fopie  image.  They  re- 
tain many  other  fuperilitious  and  idolatrous  cufloms,  fuch  as 
bowing  and  croQing  themfelves  when  they  pafs  by  a  church, 
^nd  proftrating  themfelves  at  the  entrance.  Even  the  ringinga 
of  bells  is  confidered  as  an  aft  of  devotion.  Divine  fervicc  is  per- 
formed in  the  Sclavonic  tongue,  which,  as  it  differs  much  frpra 
the  mcclern  Ruffian  language,  is  only  underftood  by  the  clergy, 

'1  he  profeflbrs  of  all  religions  are  tolerated,  Jews  and  Jefuirs 
excepted  :  a  great  number  of  the  Ruffian  fubjcdls  are  Mahome- 
tans and  Fagiins. 

s  w  E  D  E  n,. 

SWEDFN  is  bounded  by  Danifh  or  Norwegian  Lapland  on 
tl.c  nonh  ;  by  Rullla  on  the  eait  •,  by  the  Baltic  on  the 
fouthj  by  the  Sound,  the  Scaggerac  Sea  or  Cattegate,  and  the 
l^oliinc  n'.oiintains,  on  the  welt  :  800  miles  in  length,  and  qoo 
in  I  readtli  j  between  56  and  69  N.  lar.  and  10  and  '^j^  E.  long, 
'llic  principal divifions  are,  Sciionen — chief  town,  Lunden: 
Gjihland — (Jottcnburg,  Norcoping,  Chriflianftadt,  Calinar : 
hwLDLN  PuopLR — Stockho;.m  *^,  N.  lat.  59°  20  ;  E.  Ion.  19*^ 

•  Srrrkholm  Is  built  on  each  fide  of  the  influx  of  the  laVe  Mellor,  irfo 
the  Baltic,  and  on  an  iiland  in  that  influx  cr  ftrcight.  The  ifland  is  properly 
ihecitv,  I'Md  rhc  buildinrs  on  each  fiile,  the  fuburb«,  which  have  ccmmunicationi 
\v:;l.  thf  (ily  by  two  long  wooden  bridges  ;  on  cnc  of  which  arc  the  buuhen 
flcr.j'l  ter  boufe!*,  and  fliambles  and  on  the  other,  the  filh  market.  Thcfc  mar- 
kets are  Vept  clean  by  water  pumped  up  from  below,  acd  the  ftrorg  current 
c.  rrit£  off  ccroplcicly  all  filth. 
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30.;  Upfal,  an  archbifliop's  fee  :  West  Bothnja,  and  part  of 
Lapland;  East  Bothnia,  and.  part  of  Finland — Abo,  Nyftad, 
Cajenburg,  Uma,  Tome. 

The  iflands  in  the  Baltic  belonging  to  Sweden  are,  Aland^ 
Gothland,  Oeland,  and  Rugen. 

Sweden,  in  general,  is  a  cold,  barren,  mountainous  country. 
It  abounds  with  lakes  and  torrents,  but  has  few  navigable  ri- 
vers, and  thefe  are  frozen  up  for  four  or  five  months  in  the 
year,  as  is  llkewife  the  Baltic.  The  chief  wealth  of  Sweden  a- 
rifes  from  its  mines  of  filver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron. 

The  Swedes  were  anciently  free,  and  their  King  cleftive. 
In  1397,  the  crowns  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  were 
united  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Waldemar,  Queen  of  Den- 
mark, firnamed  the  Semiramis  of  the  North.  Chriitiern,  one  of 
her  fuccelTors,  wifhing  to  become  abfolutc  in  Sweden,  by  the 
afliftance  of  TroUo,  irchbifhop  of  Upfal  and  Primate  of  Swe- 
den, formed  a  plot  for  maffacring  the  principal  nobility,  who 
oppofed  his  views  ;  which  inhuman  defign  was  executed  at 
Stockholm,  8th  November  1520.  Sweden  was  delivered  from 
his  tyranny  by  GUSTAVUS  VASA,  dcfcended  from  the  an- 
cient royal  family,  who,  having  efcaped  from  prifon,  had  ta- 
ken refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia.  Chrifticm  was 
depofed  by  his  own  fubjecls  for  his  cruelty,  1523.  Under 
Guftavus  Vafa  the  Proteflant  religion  was  introduced  into  Swe- 
den, as  it  was  taught  by  Luther.     Vafa  died  1559. 

His  grandfon  i^xUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS,  and  the  fourth 
in  order  of  fucceflion  from  him,  by  his  great  abilities  and  noble 
exploits  filled  all  Europe  with  his  renown.  Being  fet  at  the 
head  of  the  Proteftant  confederacy  in  Germany,  he  defeated 
the  Imperial  troops  in  repeated  engagepients,  in  one  of  which 
the  famous  Auftrian  general  Count  Tilly  was  flain.  But  in  the 
midil  of  his  fucceflcs,  Guftavus  was  killed  in  battle  fighting 
againft  Walftein,  the  fucceflbr  of  Tiily,  on  the  plain  of  Lut- 
zen,  15th  November  1632,  aged  only  thirty-feven.  His  lieu- 
tenant-general, however,  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  gain- 
ed a  complete  vidlory.  The  war  was  continued  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  by  Sweden  and  the  Proreftants  in  Germany,  aided  by 
France,  under  the  famous  generals  Bernard,  Bannier,  Torften- 
ibn,  Wrangcl,  and  others,  all  trained  under  Guftavus,  till  it 
was  finally  terminated  by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Weftphalia, 
a4th  Odober  1648  ;  by  which  the  Proteftant  religion  and  the 
liberties  of  Germany  were  eftabliftied  on  a  folid  bafis.  The  af- 
fairs of  Sweden  were  conduced  by  Chancellor  Oxenftiern,  a 
man  of  great  fagacity,  during  the  minority  of  CHRISTINA, 
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the  only  child  of  Guftavus,  who  was  only  fir  years  of  age  at 
Jier  father's  death.  This  capricious  Queen,  from  a  paflion  for 
letters,  refigned  the  crown  to  her  coufin  Charles  Adolphas, 
fon  to  the  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  1654  ;  and,  embracing  the 
Catholic  religion,  retired  to  Rome,  where  fhe  was  not  treated 
with  that  deference  fhe  exped^ed.     She  died  1689. 

Charles  XI.  the  fon  of  Charles  Adolphus,  oppreffcd  the  liber- 
ties of  Sweden,  and  made  himfelf  abfolute.  CHARLES  XII. 
his  fon,  who  fucceeded  1697,  aged  15,  was  one  of  the  moft 
diftinguiPaed  warriors  of  modern  times.  At  an  early  period  of 
Kfe,  he  performed  wonderful  exploits  againft  the  I3anes,  the 
Poles,  and  the  Ruffians,  who  had  all  combined  to  crufti  him. 
liaying^  fiege  to  Copenhagen,  he  forced  the  King  of  Denmark 
to  accept  a  peace  ;  he  depofed  Auguftus  King  of  Poland,  1702; 
but  afterv/ards  madly  attempting  to  dethrone  Czar  Peter,  he 
was  completely  defeated  by  him  at  Pultowa,  1 709.  Upon  this 
Charles  took  refuge  in  Turkey,  where  he  remained  for  five 
years.  Being  ordered  to  depart  from  that  country,  with  a  fran- 
tic boldnefs  he  attempted,  at  Bender,  with  300  Swedes,  to  de- 
fend himielf  againft  30,000  Turks.  Having  at  laft  returned 
XD  Sweden,  he  refumed  the  war  againft  Denmark.  He  was 
killed  by  a  mufket  ftiotat  the  (iegeof  Frederickftiall,  a  frontier- 
town  of  Norvay  belonging  to  theiDancs,  17 18,  aged  thirty- 
fix.  After  his  denth,  the  Swedes  recovered  their  former  li- 
berty •,  bat  were  ticprived  of  it,  by  the  addrefs  of  their  late  King, 
Guilavus.     'Ihis  cliange  took  place  19th  Auguft  1772. 


DENMARK. 


Tlir  dominions  of  Dciimark  confift:  of  Denmark  Proper, 
.  Norway,  Lapland,  Iceland,  Creenland,  tlie  Faro  iflands, 
and  feme  tcrriti^ries  in  Cermnny. 

DENMARK  PROPER  confifts  of  the  pcr/mfula  of  Jmlnnd, 
and  the  if!.iiKls  at  tl  c  entrance  of  the  Baltic  ;  Zealand,  between 
the  Sour.d  and  tlie  Greater  Iklt  ;  Funen,  between  the  two 
Belts  ;  and  fever;.!  (>tl.er  IcfTer  illnnds,  L:in;^^lai:d,  Laland,  Fal- 
fter,  Mor.a,  Femcren,  r.nd  Alfcn. 

Jutland— Chief  towns,  Alburg,  fituiite  on  the  jiulf  of 
LimbuTii  *,  Wiburg,  Arhv.ft^n,  Scanderbourg,  Ripen,  Frctleri- 
cia.     'llie  fouth  pr.rt  of  Jutland  is  called  the   duchy  of  Slys- 
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Zealand — Copenhagen,  55-30  N.  lat.  13°  E.  Ion.  EIG- 
nore,  where  all  the  fhips  which  enter  the  Baltic  pay  toll. 

NORWAY,  called  Norgie  by  the  natives,  is  divided  into 
four  governments,  Chrifliana,  Chriftianfand,  Bergen,  and 
Drontheim,  fo  called  from  cities  of  the  fame  name. 

The  Viceroy  of  the  King  of  Denmark  refidcs  at  Bergen. 
Other  cities  of  note  are,  Koningfberg,  famous  for  its  filvcr 
mines,    which    were    fir  ft   difcovered    1623;    Frederickihall  5 
Frederickftadt  j    Arndai,    fituatc  on  a  rock  in  the  river  Nid, 
Sec. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  mountainous  countries  in  the  world. 
A  chain  of  mountains  extends  between  Norway  and  Sweden 
above  800  miles.  Some  of  the  rictgcs  are  efteemed  the  higheft 
ground  in  Europe.  Thcfe  arc  called  Hardanger,  fixty  miles 
over ;  Filefield,  Dolrefield,  &c.  At  the  foot  of  feveral  of  ' 
thefe  mountains  arc  caverns  of  a  prodigious  extent. 

On  the  north  coaft  of  Norway,  in  lat.  68,  is  that  dreadful 
vortex,  called  the  Maleftrom  or  Mofkoeftrom,  from  the  ad- 
joining ifland  Mofkoe,  which  fwallows  up  every  thing  that 
comes  near  it.  The  r.oife  of  it  is  heard  at  a  great  diftance  ; 
and  its  attraction  is  faid  fometimes  to  reach  more  than  fix  Eng- 
lifli  miles.  At  the  turn  of  ebb  and  flow,  the  water,  for  a  fhott 
time,  becomes  ftilL 

The  Norwegian  feas  are  faid  to  contain  various  monfters  i 
fome  of  them  of  an  incredible  fize.  The  fea-ferpent  is  above 
1 00  feet  long  •,  the  krahen  or  korven  is  reported  to  be  a  mile 
and  an,  half  in  circumference.  But  what  is  related  concerning 
it,  and  concerning  the  mermen,  and  merwomen  or  mermaids, 
is  fabulous. 

The  moil  remarkable  cape  is  at  the  bottom  of  die  Scaggerac 
Sea,  Ccilled  tlu-  Nnfe  of  Nornvay. 

liAPLANi)  is  very  thinly  peoplt^d.  The  inhabitants  are  of 
low  ftature,  and  moftly  Heathens.  They  live  chiefly  by  filhing 
and  hunting.  In  this  country  is  produced  the  rein-deer,  a 
mod  ufw"ful  animal,  and  of  furprifing  fpced  in  travelling. 

The  only  place  worth  notice  is  Wakdiius,  an  old  fort  and 
haibour,  with  a  few  houfes,  in  a  fmnll  ifland  of  the  fame 
name,  about  one  hundred  miles  caft  from  North  Cape,  N.  lat. 

ICELAND  is  fituate  between  63  and  66^  30  N.  lat.  and  12 
and  27^  W.  Ion.  about  400  miles  long,  and  180  broad.  The 
chief  town  Is  tScailiolt.  The  inhabitants  are  fiippoffcl  to  be  a- 
bout  8o,coo,  mcll:  of  them  Chriftians,  but  fome  Heathens. 
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The  moft  remarkable  thing  in  this  ifland  is  Mount  HECLAi 
^*'hich,  although  covered  with  fnow,  is  always  throwing  up 
flames  of  fulphur^  and  toirents  of  boiling  water,  which  ren- 
ders it  unfafe  to  approach  it. 

GREENLAND  is  divided  into  Eaft  Greenland  and  Weft 
Greenland. 

The  extent  of  this  country  is  unknown,  as  mariners  have 
been  prevented  from  failing  beyond  the  80  or  81  deg.  of  N. 
lat.  by  mountains  of  ice ;  nor  is  it  agreed  to  which  quarter  of 
the  world  it  belongs. 

East  Greenland,  called  alfo  Spitjhergen^  from  its  rocky 
coafts,  was  firft  difcovered  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  in  1553. 
It  is  quite  uninhabited,  although  fomc  Europeans,  who  were 
accidentally  left  here,  made  a  (hift  to  preferve  thcmfchcs 
through  the  winter.  In  the  fummer-feafon  the  Dutch  and 
Engliih  carry  on  the  whale-fifliery  on  its  coafts. 

West  GREtNLAND,  which  extends  from  60  to  75  dcg.  N. 
lat.  is  inhabited  by  a  wild  fort  of  people,  to  the  number  of  7000, 
who  in  fummer  employ  themfclves  in  fiihing  and  hunting  ;  and 
in  winter  live  in  fmall  huts,  which  are  dug  to  a  great  depth 
below  ground,  and  raifed  only  a  little  above  the  furface. 

The  (traits  betwixt  Greenland  and  North  America,  arc  cal- 
cd  Davij*j  Straits^  from  Captain  Davis,  an  Engiifhman^  who 
firft  failed  through  thofe  feas,   1585. 

The  FARO  or  FERRO  ISLANDS,  are  fo  called  from  their 
lying  in  a  clufter,  and  the  inhabitants  ferrying  from  one  ifland 
to  another.  They  arc  about  24  in  number,  of  fmall  extent, 
N.  lat.  64  deg.  W.  Ion.  7.  dcg.  between  Iceland  and  the  Shet- 
land iflands.  The  inhabitants  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  about 
4000. 

From  Denmark  and  the  north  of  Germany  iffued  thofe 
fwarms  of  barbarians,  who,  for  feveral  ages,  under  the  name 
of  Danes  and  Nonuans,  ravaged  the  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  repal  dignity  in  Denmark  was  at  firft  eleftive  ;  but  in 
procefs  of  time,  to  prevent  the  horrible  ravages  of  civil  wars, 
it  became  hereditary  in  the  prefent  family.  The  powers  of  the 
crown,  however,  were  very  limited.  The  common  people, 
being  opprefl'cd  by  the  nobles,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  clergy, 
put  themfelves  under  the  protedion  of  the  King  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  preconcerted  plan,  made  a  folemn  furrender  of  their 
liberties  to  Frederick  III.  at  Copenhagen,   1660.     He  accepted 
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their  tender  5  and  the  nobility  were  obliged  to  confirm  what  the 
common  people  had  done.  Frederick  and  his  fuccefTois  have 
ufed  the  abfolute  power  vefted  in  them  with  great  moderation. 
The  eftabliflied  religion  in  Denmark  is  the  Lutheran,  which 
was  introduced  by  Chriftian  III.  1533.  The  office  of  bifliops 
here,  is  only  to  fuperintend  the  inferior  clergy,  without  any  o- 
ther  mark  of  pre-eminence  than  a  diftindlion  of  their  ecclefia* 
(lical  drefs. 


ASIA. 

ASIA  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  on 
the  weft  by  Europe  and  Africa ;  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Indian  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  great 
South  Sea,  which  feparatcs  it  from  America  :  Extending  4740 
miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  between  25  and  180  deg.  E.  Ion.  and 
4380  from  north  to  fouth,  between  the  equator  and  80  deg. 
N.  lat. 

The  chief  feas,  gulfs,  and  ftraits  of  Afia  are  : 

On  the  Northern  Ocean,  the  Gulf  jof  the  Icy  Sea  on  the  fouth- 
caft  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla  ;  and  the  Gulf  of  Obi  or  Obfkaia. 

On  the  weft,  the  Cafpian  Sea ;  anciently  Mare  Cafpium  or 
Hyrcanuniy  (thought  to  be  joined  with  the  Northern  Ocean  by 
a  narrow  ftrait,  Strab.  xi.  p.  507.  ;)  part  of  the  Medlterrmean  ; 
Sinus  Arabicus^  or  Mare  Rubnim^  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the 
Straits  of  Babelmandel. 

On  the  fouth,  the  Arabian  Sea,  anciently  Mare  Eryihraum  ; 
Gulf  of  Perfia  and  Gulf  of  Oraius  ;  Gulf  of  Sindi ;  Gulf  of 
Cambaya  •,  B«iy  of  Bengal ;  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Sincapora ; 
Straits  of  Sunda  \  Gulf  of  Siam  ;  China  Sea. 

On  the  eaft,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  or  Cochin  China ;  Bay  of 
Canton ;  Gulf  of  Nanking ;  Yellow  Sea,  near  Peking ;  Gulf 
of  Corea,  between  Corca  and  the  ifunds  of  Japan ;  Sea  of 
Ochozk  or  Lama  ;  Sea  of  Kamfchatka,  &c. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris^  which  run 
into  the  Perfian  Gulf;  the  ludus^  which  runs  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  and  the  Ganges^  wliich  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Bengal ; 
the  laxartes  and  O.vwj-,  which  anciently  ran  into  the  Cafpian 
Sea,  but  now  run  into  a  great  lake  call  of  the  Cafpian  Sea.  * 

The 

•  The  courfc  of  the  Oxus  and  laxartes  arc  fuppofcd  to  have  been  diverted  if  • 
to  thi^  lake  by  the  Tartars*.  The  notion*^  of  the  ancients  coarerning  the  ccirfc 
of  thefc  riv;r«,  as  concerning  t!»c  Ca^pijin  Sea,  were   vjry  unciirtaiu.  Strub.  xi, 
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1  he  otlier  great  rivers  of  Afia  were  unknown  to  the  ancients ; 
the  Ava  or  Menamkiou,  the  Menan,  Mecon,  and  Domea,  in 
India  beyond  the  Ganges  ;  the  Kiam  or  Blue  River,  and  the 
Whamho,  Crocceus,  or  Yellow  River,  in  China  \  the  Argun, 
and  Yamour,  which  fep^rate  Chinefe  and  RulFian  Tartary; 
the  Oby,  Genefa  or  Jenifca,  and  the  Lena,    which  run  into 

the  Northern  Ocean. 

The  chief  mountains  in   Afia  are   Caucafus^    between   the 

Euxine  ami   Cafpian   Seas ;    TauruSy    AnUtauruSy    and  Itnaus, 

connected  to^etlier,  and  extending  die  whole   length  of  Afia, 

from  tlie  Mediterranean  to  the  Eallcrn  Ocean. 


ASIA    A  N  T  1  QJJ  A. 


THE  great  divificns  were,  AJia  Mimr ;  Colihisj  Reria^ 
and  Albatiij  ;  Jinrienia  ;  Syria  ;  ArabJa  ;  Bnbylonia  and 
Ch.iludca  ;  M'fopoiamia:  AJfyrta  ;  Aicdta  ;  FerfiOy  and  Siifiana ; 
Pnrthiay  Hyrcafjjay  Aiargiatiay  BaBrianay  ^c.\  India ;  Scy^ 
tkici. 

ASIA  MINOR  is  a  name  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Claf- 
fics,  but  hrlt  took  place  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  now  called 
Is.'ii!:l'.a  or  AratoUi'iy  bccaufe  it  lies  eaft  from  Conflantinople. 
Tlic  Romuna  divided  it  into  Afia  as  or  intra  Taurumy  and  AJta 
ultra  or  rv/zv/  ^ain'ur,i  *,   Liv,  xxxvii.  45.  xxxviii.  39. 

'I'lic  chlcr  pjrts  of  Afia  Minor  were,  AUfuiy  Trcas^  .^Hs, 
Ionia y  Lydidy  Caria^  l.yciay  Pahn'ykylia  and  t'ifdiay  Ifauria  and 
Lycaznidy  Cdiciay  Caf^padocia  and  Artnenia  AiincVy  PontuSy 
Pa/.v/(:f!^:::i(iy    B':thyn:ay    GaLitia    or   Gallognvclay    and    Pkr\^id 

I.  MY.ST  \,  divided  Into  Minor  and  AL:j:r.  The  firil:  hy 
?lo:i2:  the  HeiiefiKJin  j  hence  part  of  it  is  cdled  HELLESPON- 

TUS. Clikf  towns,  Cyzicus,  or -////;,  people  Cizictniy  fi- 

tiuV.e  in  a  co^noniinal  iiland  of  the   Proponiis,  joined   to  the 

5C9.  517.  «S;  5Ti?.  Alexander  and  hi*  mm  took  the  laxr^rfes  for  the  T:inaM, 
I  ii.4.  V!.  16.  f.  lo.  Hci'.ce  it  is  io  c..llc.l!>y  (^Curtius,  vii.  6.  I3.  &  7.  i.  an. I  by 
Arilciii,  iv.  I  ;.  .Sco  allS  S^ruho,  xl.  510.  Ilci.ul-.»tus  i,  tl'.ou^iit  to  hive  ucfiriUt'd 
tl.c*  Lx:r:c?,  un  Icrthc  name  cf  the  Arjxes^  i.  202.;  but  this  canuot  he  the  cafe, 
in  iv  ^o 

'  l]:rr..!:inn  c.illi;  AHii  its  -vcl  intra  Tauri'771^  Afii  vvirhln  the  river  Ilalys, 
1.  7.S.  >.<)  -rruhc,  xii.  //;//.  xv.i.  ^/  *\fia  whtii  pur  for  a  provirice,  r»iiu>rti.tuJ- 
v-1  Giily  tiiC  c-UiiLricj  uiyr^  th'j  i*ropoutis  and  tl*c  -L^'can  fia,  CV.-.  .'7j*i.  27. 
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continent  by  two  bruiges,  rendered  famous  by  the  ficge  of  Mi- 
thridntcs,  which  was  raifcd  by  Lucullus  *,  near  this  is  the  river 
Gfiirucusy  where  Alexander  firft  defeated  the  Perfians,  and 
Lucullus  cut  to  pieces  fhe  army  of  Mithridates  \  north  of  it 
the  river  ^sopusy  the  boundary  of  this  province  •,  fourh  of  it 
Lampsucus  \  the  people,  Lampsachit. 

Msjla  Aliijor  was  intermingled  with  the  two  following  divi- 
fions,  which  it  anciently  included.  ^ 

II.  TROAS,  or  Phrygia  Alimr. TROJA  or  //////;;,  near 

the  mouth  of  the  river  Scaniander  or  Xanthus^  below  its  junc- 
tion with  tlie  Siwols.  Thefe  are  torrents  which  flow  from 
Mount  Ida  J  and  are  faid  to  have  been  drunk  up  by  the  army 
of  Xerxes.  On  the  fea  flood  Rhttteutjiy  where  was  the  tomb 
of  Ajax,  and  SigcutJi^  where  was  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  both 
fituate  on  promontories  of  the  fame  name  •,  oppofite  to  which 
is  the  ifland  ^ciudos.  On  the  T/:ymhris^  a  fmall  river  whicli 
runs  into  the  Scamandcr,  flood  Thymbray  famous  for  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  hence  called  Thymbraus^  in  which  Achilles 
was  flain  by  Paris. 

Oppofite  to  the  north  of  the  ifland  Lefbos  is  the  promonto- 
ry LeBum  ;  fouth  of  which  Rood  AniaiidrcSy  and  Adraiusil'iumy 
on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name  ;  Campus  Thebes^  celebrated  l)y  Ho- 
mer, and  Lyrmjfus^  the  country  of  Briseis,  the  millrcfs  of 
Achilles  \  all  in  Myfta  Major.  In  this  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  dwelt  the  Lelcges. 

III.  iEOLlA,  or -/J,  between  the  rivers  Ca'iciis  and  IJer-' 
r:us^  peopled  by  the  -^olian  Greeks  from  TEtolia.     Taken   at 

larvae    it    includes    tb.e   two    former    divifions. 1  he    chief 

tov.  IIS  were,  ELa  ;  Gryfiinniy  where  was  aii  oracle  of  Apoilo, 
liencc  called  G?.'i*NiRUs,  Vug.  JEn.  iv.  345.*,  Ctway  or  -<r,  on 
a  promontory  of  the  fame  name  ;  Cymv  ;  Earijp  ;  'Jet/ino^y  c\'e. 

I  v.  IONly\,  likewife  peopled  by  Greek.^,  cont.iininjj;  tv/clve 

citic^. PiioCyEA,  north  of  the  river  HermuSy  and  tliererore 

reckonctl  by  fome  in  ^olis  ;  a  colony  from  this  city  found«:'d 
rvlarfeilles  j  iSiViYRNA,  now  the  cliief  city  in  thofc  p  ivts,  on 
the  river  McLsy  near  the  banks  oi'  which  Homer  is  faid  to 
have  been  born,  hence  called  Alelffivcuts.  Seven  ciiies  con- 
tcrnled  about  the  birth  of  this  pcet ; 

Srf;\r::a,  Rt:odi:Sy  Colojhcfis  SrJi..'::iSy  Chios y  j^rgor,  /.il.cr.it. 
V/elc  from  Snivriia  flood  CL.■\zo^:l::^^T•  ;  Erythk.t,  v.J'.cnoc 
tlie  Sibyl  Erribiitc,  at  tl:e  bcuLorn  of  a  peninlulr.,  (  ;v..;r,ie  io 
the  i fie  of  Chijs 'y  its  harbour  C^:jj'iis  \  near  v/hic'i  .;.•.'/;..:/,  a 
very  ]iiy;ii  n'.or.ntain  ;  and  tr.e  prC'iP.oi^tory  aivd  pert  C^r,ri.'s,  or 
-//;/.',  near  which  the  fleet  of  Amiochus  w.is  Jc Teuicd  by  ihc 
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Romans.  Alexander  made  a  cut  for  fevcn  mileSi  to  bring  tic 
fea  round  Erythrx  and  Mimas. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  peninfula  ftood  Tecs,  the  city  of 
Anacireon;  and  at  the  top,  Lebedus:  Betwixt  thefe  is  the 
promontory  Myonnefus, 

Without  the  peninfula  ftood  Colophon,  on  the  rirer  Hale- 
fusy  near  which  was  the  grove  Clarosy  facred  to  Apollo,  hence 
called  Clarius  ;  and  Notion^  or  -urn. 

On  the  fouth  of  the  river  Cayjlcry  or  ^trosy  ftood  Ephesus, 
the  moft  illuftrious  city  of  Hither  Afia,  famous  for  the  temple 
of  Diana,  one  of  the  fcven  wonders  of  the  world,  bulk  at  the 
joint  expence  of  the  Grecian  ftates  in  Afia ;  the  birth-place  of 
Heraclitus,  the  weeping  philofopher,  of  Hippanax  th«  poet,, 
ef  Parrhafius  and  Apelies  the  painters,  Strahoy  xiv.  p,  642- 

Oppofite  to  the  iiland  Samos  is  the  promontory  Mjcifh,  where 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  deftroyed  by  the  Greeks. 

On  the  north  of  the  river  Maeander  ftood  Priinaj  the  city 
of  Bias,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece.  The  Mxander 
forms  fo  many  windings  in  its  courfe,  thar  it  is  put  for  any 
winding  or  maze,  Strab,  xii.  p.  $11'  f''^  ^'^'  -^«»  ▼•  250- 
South  of  it  was  Miletus^  the  city  of  Thales,  the  father  of  phi- 
lofophy,  and  of  his  fcholar  Anaximander,  the  inventor  of  diab 
and  of  maps  *,  and  of  Timotheus  the  mufkian.     This  city  is 

fometimes  ranked  in  Caria. About  thirty  ftadia  from  the 

mouth  of  the  Miennder  ftood  My  us,  -w/ir;'/,  which  Artaxerxes 
afligncd  to  Theniiiloclcs,  to  furnifli  his  table  with  meat,  (op^ 
foniumy)  as  M-gtiefta  was  appointed  to  fupply  him  with  bread, 
and  Lampsacus  with  wine,  Ihucjdld.  i.  138.^  Strab.  xiv.  636.; 
Diodcr,  xi.  57.;  A^^.  10. 

The  cities  of  Chios  and  Samos  were  alfo  comprehended  a- 
mong  the  cities  of  Ionia,  and  completed  the  number  twelve. 

V.  LYDIA,  the  kingdom  of  Crocfus,  called  alfo  Maoniay 

anciently  included  Ionia. Its  capital  was  Sardes,  at  the 

foot  of  mount  Twclusy  on  the  river  FaP.olusy  which  joins  the 
Hervn/s,  North  of  this  was  MAGNESIA,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Sipylusy  near  which  Antiochus  was  defeated  by  tlie  Ro- 
mans under  Scipio  Afiaticus  ;  north  of  it  Thyailra, 

On  the  river  Ciiyluus  ilood  Philailclphia  and  Metropolis ; 
fouth  of  which  Tralles. 

VI.  CARIA,    the  inhabitants.  Cares  * Halicarnas- 

•  The  Cares  arc  culled  by  Homer  Pa^'/iiirpcf  iivoi,  Ii*:rhar6Jingues^  U.  ii.  867.  a» 
Strabo  thinks,  bccaufe  they  fpoke  the  (jrcck  language  iinproperiy,  xiv.  66i.ac- 
e^rding  loThutydidcs,  becaulc  they  were  not  Greeks,  IbiJ,  Be  ThacyJid,  in/>rtntm, 
JBut  the  divifion  of  ntankiud  into  Greeks  and  Barbarians  is  laid  to  have  been  uo- 
iMtcwn  in  the  time  of  Homer,  StraL  viii.  37c.  liv.  661.  &  662. 

sus> 
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BUS,  birth-place  of  Herodotus,  the  father  of  hiftory,  and  of 
Dionyfius,  hence  called  Halicarrtaffeus^  ^aeus^  or  'enjis  ;  —  fa- 
mous for  the  monument  of  Mausolus,  erefted  by  his  Queen 
Artemifia,  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world,  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  656,;  Plin.  36.  5,  iw.  fituate  between  the  Sinus  Seramicus 
and  lajiusy  which  form  the  peninfula  Doris  ;  at  the  bottom  of 
which  flood  Cnidus^  facred  to  Venus,  where  was  a  celebrated 
ftatue  of  that  goddefs,  made  bv  Praxiteles. 

Near  Halicamaffus  was  the  famous  fountain  Salm^cis,  which 
rendered  men  effeminate,  y^^  ^.  363. 

Oppofite  to  Rhodes  was  a  diftrift  called  Peraa  Rhodiorum^ 
becaufe  it  belonged  to  that  people.  At  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  fea,  Stratonlcey  or  -f/i,  Ablandoy  Mindoy  Hydrela,  £5*r. 

Vn.  LYCI  A. Ttlmejfusy  or  -iffus  ;  Xanthus^  on  a  river 

of  that  name  ;  Patetra^  famous  for  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  hence 
called  Patareus  ;  Limyra,  on  the  river  Limyrus^  where  Caius, 
the  grandfon  of  Auguftus,  died  of  a  wound  he  had  received  in 
Armenia  3  near  which  was  Promontorium  Sacrum  or  Chelidoni" 
umj  whence  mount  Taurus  begins  5  Olympusy  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  of  that  name  ;  mount  Ciimaxy  projcfting  fo  far  into 
the  fea,  that  Alexander's  army  were  obliged  to  march  round  it 
up  to  the  waift  in  water ;  Phase/is,  on  the  confines  of  Pam- 
phylia,  Lucan.  viii.  249. 

The  chief  mountain  in  Lycia  is  Cragusy  one  of  the  ridges  of 
which  emitting  flame,  gave  room  to  the  poetic  fiftion  of  the 
threefold  monfter  Chimaray  made  up  of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a 
dragon,   Ovid,  Met.  ix.  646.;  Serv.  in  Virg.  ^n,  vi.  288. 

The  government  of  Lycia  was  anciently  republican,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  diftinguiflied  for  their  virtue,  Straboy  xiv.  p. 
664. 

VIII.  PAIVIPHYLIA  and  PISIDIA, a  mountainous 

country. Between  the  rivers  Cejlrus  and  Cataracles  flood 

Perga ;  AfpenduSy  on  the  river  Eurymedony  at  the  mouth  of 
which  Cimon  dcilroyed  the  fleet  and  army  of  the  Perfians.  In 
Pifidia  were  Atttiochiay  Termej/fuSy  Lyrboy  Se/ga^   ^c. 

IX.  ISAURIA    and    L^CAONIA,    interfered    by    tlic 
branches  of  mount  Taurus ;  fubdued   by  the  Romans  under  « 
Servilius,    hence    called    Ifauricus ;    Coracejium ;    Sydra ;    Ha^ 
maxia  ;  Selinusy  where  the  Emperor  Trajan  died,  hence  called 

Trajanopolis Iconiumy  Dcrbcy  Lyjlroy  where   the   Apollle 

Paul  was  floned,  Aclsy  xiv.  19. 

X.  CILICIA,  divided  into  Afpcra  or  Tracheitis,  Campejiris 
tx  PediaSy  and  Cilicia  Propria ;  fo  hemmed  in  with  mountains 
'.hat  it  has  few  pafl'agcs,  and  thcfe  very  narrow,  hence  called 

PyU. 
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Pylit, At  the  mouth  of  the  river  CalycadmuSf  the  promon- 
tory Sarptdon^  fixed  by  the  Romans  as  the  limit  of  Anriochus; 
near  which  the  promontory  Zcphyrium, 

Along  the  coafl,  5o//,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Solon. 
The  Athenians  who  fettled  there,  having  corrupted  the  purity 
of  their  language,  are  thought  to  have  given  rife  to  the  termy^- 
lec'ifm.  But  this  is  alfo  faid  of  &?/z  in  Cyprus,  Strab.  xiv.  663.; 
Eujlath,  ad  Dhfj\f,  875. 

On  the  river  Cydnusy  which  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  Alex-  . 
ander,  flood  TARSU^^,  fviigned  to  have  got  this  name  from 
the  Pegafus  of  Bcllerophoii  having  here  loft  his  hoof ;  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  Perfous,  SoUn,  38.  AlarcelUn,  xiv.  25. 
whence  it  is  called  by  Lucan  Perfea  Tarfus,  iii.  225.  the  birth- 
place of  the  Apoftle  Paul.  Strabo  fays  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city  excelled  tliofc  of  Athens  and  Alexandria  in  tlie  ftudy 
of  philofophy  and  the  fcicnccs,  xiv. />.  673. — 676. 

On  the  confines  of  Syria,  the  mount  Mmanusy  now  Monte 
Negro,  often  mentioned  by  Cicero,  approaches  fo  near  the  fea 
as  to  form  the  pafs  called  PyLt  5yr/.f,  or  Aman'tcdt^  near  which 
ftood  ISSUS,  not  far  from  the  river  Fincirus^  where  Alexander 
gained  his  celebrated  vidlory  over  Darius  \  and  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  it,  aftcrv/ards  built  AUxandriay  now  Scandc- 
roon  or  Alexandrjtta,  the  port-town  to  Aleppo,  on  the  Sinus 
IJju'usy  or  the  Gulf  of  III  as  \  and  at  fome  diftance  from  it  Ni^ 
copolis, 

XI.  CAPPADOCIA  and  ARMENIA  MINOR. The 

people,  Cr.^pud^.ccs^  or  -r.r,  anciently  called  -Syr/,  v/ere  one  of 
the  t:ircj  b.;d  K:'/ypii^y  or  names  beginning  with  the  letter  K  ot 
Cy  the  Cretans  and  CilicLuiG  being  tlic  other  two,  which  v/as 
afterwards  applied  to  t'ne  three  Cornclii,  Sylla,  Cinna,  and 
Lentulus.  l^pon  t\\z  extindlion  of  the  royal  family,  the  Ro- 
mans, in  comidcration  of  the  ancient  league  between  thorn, 
oflcred  this  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  v/hlch  they 
refufed  to  r.cccpt,  ailcdoing  they  could  not  bear  it.  Where- 
upon tliwV  were  permiiied  to  chufe  another  kini^.  This  coun- 
try  v/as  remarkable  for  its  breed  of  horfes  and  mules,  and  for 
furnilhinfT  tlie  world  with  Haves. 

On  tlie  confnics  of  Cilicia,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus, 
ftood  Cylfi/Inji  the  place  of  Cieen/s  encampment. 

In  Armenia  Minor,  on  the  Eupliratcs,  ilood  ?rIeHih2ey  the 
ftation  of  the  legion,  calr:;d  luutmnijcmy  the  thundering;  le- 
gion. 

Xn.  FONFUS  extended  along  the  Mediterranean  fron 
C'Ji'lis  to  the  river  H.iljSy  tlie  kingdom   of  Mi:hridates.     Faft 

from 
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from  Halys  flood  Amifus,  On  the  confluence  of  the  Iris  and 
Lycus^  Eupatoriay  which  Pompey  named  Megalopolis  \  above 
which  was  Amafta,  the  city  of  Strabo  the  geographer. 

Along  the  river  Thermodon  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
country  of  the  Amazons  ;  their  city  Themiscyra,  Strabo^  xi. 

p.  504. 

Eall  from  this,  along  the  coaft,  Polcmoni.t^  Pharnacia^  and 
CerafiiSy  -imtiSy  whence  LucuUus  is  faid  to  have  firft  brought 
the  cherry-tree  into  Italy. 

On  the  borders  of  Colchis  flood  'J'rapezusy  Trcbifond. 
'     Along  the  river  Halys  lived  the  Ht'fwti ;  a  colony  of  whom 
afterwards  fettling  in  Italy,  were  called  VctictJ^  Plin.  vi.  2.  and 
near  the  Ckalybes^  who  are  faid  to  have  invented  iron  weapons, 
VaL  Flacc,  V.  141.;   Dionsf,  944. 

XIII.  PAPHLAGONIA  —  Shr^pe,  fituate  on  a  peninfula, 
the  moft  illuflrious  city  on  this  coaft  •,  the  birth-place  of  Dio- 
genes the  Cynic  ;  Carambisy  near  a  famous  promontory  of  the 
fame  name,  now  Karempi,  oppofite  to  Crlu-metopony  or  Arie^ 
tis  Fronsy  in  the  Chcrfoncfus  Taurica^  Crim  Tartary,  Strab.  ii. 
124./. 

XIV.  BITHYNIA,  extended  from  the  Thracian  Bofphorus 
to  the  river  Partkenias.  It  was  anciently  called  Bebryda,  the 
country  of  Amycus,  the  fon  of  Neptune,  the  famous  pugilift, 
who  was  flain  by  Pollux,  Scrv,  ad  l^irg,  JEn,  v.  373.;  VaL 
Flacc,  iv.  99. 

On  the  Propontis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ryndacus, 
flood  Apameay  called  formeily  Alyrlea,  North  of  it  was  iV/- 
cowcdia^  near  which  Libsjfay  the  burial-place  of  Hannibal, 
Plin.  V,  32.  y.  43. 

On  the  Bofphorus  flood  Chii!ccdo?iy  now  Scutari,  called  the 
city  cfthc  blindy  bccaufe  the  founders  of  it  preferred  this  fitusy-* 
tion  to  that  of  Byzantium,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Straits, 
Htrc^dot.'w.  144-;  Strab.  \\\,  i^2o.\  Plin.  v.  32.  y]  43.;  Tacit. 
jUijiul-  \ii.  63.  to  which  ClauJiaa  alludes,  de  quarto  confuL 
Horioriiy    176. 

On  the  Euxlnc  fca,  Calpas,  or  -csy  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cidf'ciSy  a  cclcbrarcd  harbour;  eaft  of  which  is  the  river  Saztiris 
or  Sangarii/s  y   Htn.'clta  on  the  l  yens ;   TioSy  or  -//;//. 

At  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  Rood  Prufdy  now  Burfa, 
for  fomc  time  tlie  capital  of  the  Turks  ;  on  the  Lake  Afcanius^ 
K'u\ra,  Nice,  famous  for  the  Hrfl  general  council  held  there. 

1  he  moll  remarkable  cities  along  the  fea-coall  in  Afia  Minor 
were  fettled  by  Greek  colonics. 

XV. 
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XV.    GALATIA  or  GALLOGR^CIA,    formerly  the 
north  of  Phrygia.    It  got  this  name  from  the  Gauls,  who  fettled 

in  it  about  two  hundred  and  feventy  years  before  Chrift. 

Chief  town,  Ancyra^  now  Angoura,  the  capital  of  the  T'eBos^* 
gesy  near  which  Bajazet  was  defeated  and  made  prifoner  by 
Tamerlane.  Taviumy  the  capital  of  the  Trocmi,  near  the  ri- 
ver Halys. 

XVI.  PHRYGIA  MAGNA. In  the  north,    near  die 

fource  of  the  river  Sangarius,  flood  PiJJinuSy  famous  for  an  an- 
cient temple  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was 
coiiveyed  to  Rome  in  the  fecond  Punic  war,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Dindymus ;  fouth  of  it  Gordium^  famous  for  the  Gor- 
dian  knot,  which  Alexander  cut  with  his  fword,  inftead  of 
fairly  untying  it ;  Eumeniay   Acmonia. 

On  the  river  Lycusj  before  its  conjunftion  with  the  Mnan^ 
defy  flood  Loadicaa  and  Colojfa  ;  north  of  which  Apamia^  on 
the  river  Marfyas^  named  from  the  fifler  of  Seleucus,  incitafed 
by  the  ruins  of  CeUnay  likewife  on  the  Marfyas ;  where  Apollo 
is  faid  to  have  flayed  alive  one  Marfyas  for  prefuming  to  con- 
tend with  him  in  mufic.  The  rivers  Marfyas  and  Meander  arc 
faid  to  flow  from  the  fame  lake,  Strab.  xii.  577.  At  a  temple 
near  Laodicxa,  was  a  famous  medical  fchool  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  Ih,  580, 

In  the  eaft  end  of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  ifland  CYPRUS, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  and  feventy  broad  \  fa- 
cred  to   Venus,    who  is  hence  called  Cyprioj  Cyprlsy  and  Cy- 

prigena. Chief  cities,  on  the  wefl,   Paphosy  now  Baffo ;  on 

the  fouth,  Amathus^  and  C'ltium^  the  birth-place  of  Zeno,  au- 
thor of  the  fc£l  called  the  States  \  on  the  ead,  Salamisy  now 
Famagufta,  north  from  the  prom.  Pedal'tum  or  IditUum  \  and 
on  the  north,  Lapithus  or  Lapstkus^  -Irftnoe^  and  ^oli  or  Soloe^ 
founded  by  Solon.  In  the  middle  of  the  ifland  was  TamaffuSy  fa- 
mous for  producing  the  metal  called  ^s  Cypriumj  copper,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Olywpus. 

COLCHIS,  ALBANIA,  and  IBERIA,  lay  between  tlic 
Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  interfered  by  different  branches  of 
Mount  Caucafus,  now  Georgia,  including  Mingrelia,  Imaretta, 
and  part  of  Circa (Tia. 

Two  rivers,  which  have  their  fource  at  no  great  diflance 
from  one  another,  run  into  the  oppoGte  feas  :  the  Cyrus  into 
the  Cafpian  \  and  the  PhnfiSy  joined  by  the  Glaucus  and  Hippus, 

into 
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into  the  Euxine.    Some  fay  that  the  Cjnrus  is  joined  by  the 
Araxes. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Phafts  ftbod  a  city  of  the  fame  name^ 
the  capital  of  Colchis,  celebrated  in  fable  for  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts  under  Jafon,  in  fearch  of  the  golden  fleece ; 
alfo  for  the  temple  of  Phryxus,  &c.     See  p.  439. 

On  the  north-caft  point  of  the  Euxine  flood  Diofcurias^  faid 
to  have  been  built  by  Cador  and  Pollux  \  whence  its  name^ 
MeLu  19. 

The  country  north  of  this  was  called  Bofphorus^  and  the 
people  Bofphorant ;  their  chief  town  was  Cimmerium. 

ARMENIA  MAJOR,  now  Turcomanla^  is  a  very  moun- 
tainous country.  Here  arc  Taurus^  Antitaurus^  and  Niphates^ 
i^c.  and,  according  to  fome,  Mount  Ararat^  where  Noah*8 
ark  firft  refted.  In  this  country  rife  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Eu" 
phratesy  which  run  into  the  Perfian  gulf ;  the  Phajts  and  Ljcus^ 
into  the  Euxine  \  and  the  Cyrus  and  Araxes,  into  the  Cafpian 
fea ;  Strabo^  xi.  p.  529.  The  Tigris^  for  fome  fpace,  runs 
below  a  branch  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  then  burfts  forth  again 
at  a  place  called  Zoroanda^  Ibid. 

The  chief  towns  were,  Tigranocerta,  on  the  river  Nicephom 
rius  ;  and  Artaxitta^  on  the  river  Araxes. 

SYRIA  extended  from  Cilicia  and  Mount  Amanus  to  A- 
rabia  and  Egypt,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphra- 
tes. It  was  divided  into  five  parts,  Commaghtej  Seleucis  or 
Syria  Propria^  Calefyria^  Phceniciay  and  PaUJlina  or  Judcea  *. 

I.  CoMMAGENE,  or -a. ^The  chief  city  was  5/iw^/^,  the 

birth-place  of  Lucian,  on  the  Euphrates ;  below  which  flood 
Zeugma,  where  Alexander  tranfported  his  army  over  that  ri- 
ver oppofite  to  Apamea. 

•  A  chain  of  mounfftins  runs  though  Syria,  from  north  to  fouth,  with  a  great 
many  ramifications;  whence  the  climate,  although  naturally  hot,  it  greatly 
varied.  The  mod  elevated  p(»in:  is  LEBANON,  as  may  be  perceived  on  amap» 

from  the  courfe  of  the  rivers. The  rivers   of  Syria  are  very  inconfiderable, 

and  moft  of  them  in  fummer  become  dry.  The  Orontcs  and  Jordan^  the  two 
chief,  arc  fcarcely  fixty  paces  wide  at  their  mouths.  The  Jordan  has  a  confide- 
rable  depth  ;  but  the  Orontcs,  if  not  impeded   by  repeated  obftacles,  would  be 

quite  dry  during  the  fummer. Syria,  as  well  as  Egypt,  Pcrfia,  and  almoft 

all  the  fouth  of  Afia,  is  fomctimcs  dreadfully  infe(fted  W'th  clouds  of  LOCUSTS, 
a  kind  of  infedls,  which  fuddenly  deftroy  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants,  and 
every  green  herb,  and  never  fail  to  produce  a  famine,  with  all  its  direful  effcdla. 
They  are  fo  numerous,  that,  when  they  take  their  flight,  they  literally  darken 
the  heavens.  They  arc  fuppofcd  to  be  bred  by  too  mild  winters,  and  conflant- 
>y  coBJC  from  the  dcfcrt  of  Arabia.     Volneys  Travel i  thiQu^b  Syria. 
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2.  Seleucis,  Anttochene  or  Zyia  Propria On  the  ritcr 

Orotites  Itood  Antiocklay  Antiochj  where  Chrifiian&  were  firft 
called  by  that  name ;  near  which  the  delight^  village  and 
grove  of  Daphne i  where  was  a  famous  temple  of  Apollo.  At 
the  mcuili  of  the  Orontes,  is  the  ifland  Mellbaa^  famous  for 
producing  purple.  On.  the  fea  (loed  Seleucts  or  Pieria^  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Picriusy  and  north  of  it  Rhcfus. 

lad  from  thence  Ber^Oy  now  Aleppo,  the  chief  city  in 
this  country,  about  ninety  miles  from  the  fea,  and  one  himdrcd 
miles  from  the  Euphrates  5  Bamhyca^  or  HierSpW^t  famous  for 
the  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddefs  Atgrgat'ts  or  Mahog^  having 
the  face  of  a  woman  and  the  tail  of  a  fifh,  called  by  the  Greeks 
iDercctOy  Pi'w.  v.  23.  The  country  here  was  called  Cyrrhefiica : 
fouth  of  which,  Chalcldene  and  Chalybonitis,  Towards  the 
fource  of  the  Orontes,  Emefa^  the  city  of  Htliogabalus  i  Z#j- 
dicea;  HiTiopol'iSy  famous  for  the  temple  of  the  fun,  novr  Bal- 
beck,  the  ruins  of  which  dill  remain,  and  (hew  its  former  mag- 
nificence. This  country  was  called  Loadkcfie^  and  is  copa- 
monly  included  in  Calefyria. 

3.  CiFLE  SYRIA  (Kc/x»f  :Py/>/a,  Cava  Syria,)  la  inclofcd 
between  two  parallel  mountains,  Libanusy  Lebanon^  and  An* 

iilibanus The  chief  city,  Damafcusy  on  the  river  Jibana  or 

Chn/GrrhoaSy  which  rifes  in  Mount  Herrr.on. 

Between  the  Orontes  and  Euphrates,  about  one  hundred  and 
fcventv  miles  north-eaft  from  Damafcus,  flood  PALMYRA 
or  ThadwoKy  in  the  middle  of  a  fandy  defert,  the  city  of  Zeno- 
bia  •,  whence  the  country  was  called  Palmyrlne. 

4.  Phoenicia,  or  wV^  contained  the  cities  TYRUS,  Tyre, 
and  SIDON,  famous  for  their  commerce ;  north  of  which, 
I'ripoHsy  Tripoli,  the  prefent  capital. 

5.  PALiESTfNA  or  JuD^A,  the  Holy  Land',  called  in  Scrip- 
ture the  Land  of  Canaan,  the  Land  of  Ifrael,  and  of  Judah 

Tl.is  country  was  differently  divided  at  different  times ;  an- 
ciently into  twelve  tribes  ;  afterwards  into  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Ifrael;  and  laftly,  under  the  Romans,  into  different 
diftridls,  GaliUvjy  Samaria^  Juddtay  and  the  ^egio  trans  Jor- 
datieiuy  or  the  country  on  the  eafl  of  Jordan. 

1  he  Jor-dariy  that  is,  the  river  Daily  fo  called  from  a  town 
near  the  fource  of  it,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Libanus, 
runs  ftraight  fouth.  It  is  firft  incrcufed  by  tlie  fmall  lake  5j- 
viachGtiitisy  and  then  by  the  Lake  of  Gcncjareth  or  TibtriaSy 
twelve  miles  long  and  eight  broad.  After  a  courfe  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  it  falls  into  the  lake  called  Afpi^-^'d' 
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fitei^  from  its  ftilphur,  qr  Mare  Mortuum^  the  Dead  Sea, 
from  the  immobility  pr  gravity  of  its  waters  *. 

In  GA.Lii^EA — the  chief  places  were,  Cana^  Chdrazim^  Ca^ 
pernauniy  Jezreef^  Tiberias ^  Mount  Gilhoa^  Bethlehvm^  Naza^ 
reth  near  Mount  Thahor^  Nairn  ^  Zabulon  ;  Ace^  Aco^  or  Pto^ 
iemaisy  now  Acre^  a  fea-port  town,  north  of  Mpunt  Carme/^. 
famous  in  the  time  of  the  .Cfufades. 

Samak^tis,  or  Samaria. Its  capital  S^mrtiria ;  the  chief, 

fea-port  town  Cdtfarea^  called  before,  the  days  of  Herod  Turris. 
Stratonis ;  fouth  of  wliich  Joppe^  where  Andromeda  is  fabled 
to  have  becnf  boiind,  and  expofedto  a  fea'-monltef,  from  which 
(he  was  delivered  by  Perfeps,  fee  p.  396. 

JUDiEA.-^^— ^Its  capital  Hierosolyma,  Jerufalcm,  Was 
built  on  four  hills,  called  Siorij  Atra,  Moriah^  and  Bezetha  or 
Kahfiopfiisi  that  is  the  new  town.  On  Moriah  flood  that  mag- 
nificent buil4ing  the  Temple,  which  was  alfo  a  kind  of  fortrcfs.* 
TIic  city  was  furrounded  with  a  triple  wall.  It  was  but  indif- 
ferently fuppHed  with  water.  Its  principal  fountain  was  cal- 
led Siloa  or  Gihon.  The  prcfent  city  Jerufalera  is  built  on  the 
ruins  o£  Kainopolis,  and  fmall  in  comparifon  of  what  it  was 
anciently. 

Eaft  of  jerufalem,  Hierechus^  or  Jericho,  Bethel^  Gilga/, 
Ephraim  i  foiith  of  which,  Hebron^  Mamrej  tsfc.  Six  miles 
fouth  of  Jerufalem  Bethlem,  the  birth-place  of  our  Saviour ;  at: 
the  fame  diftancc  north,  Emaus.     On  the  weft,  Ramay  Gihea^ 

The  country  of  the  Philiftines,  Philijiaa^  lay  along  the  fea-  • 
coaft.     Cliief  •  towns,  Gaza^  Gath^  Afcalon^   /ffjius^  or  Afdodf 
and  EkrcTj, 

•  This  hkc  contains  neither  animal  nor  veg^etablc  lif« ;  owing  to  the  cr** 
treme  faltncfs  of  its  water,  which  is  much  ftrongcr  than  that  of  the  fea.  It  i§ 
not  however  tiuc,  as  fo me  author*  affirm,  that  its  exhalations  arc  pediferous 
fo  as  to  dcftroy  birds  flyinj;  over  it.  For  it  is  very  common  to  fee  fwallowt 
Ikinvming  it<  furface,  and  dipping  for  the  water,  neccflary  to  buifd  their  neftsi 
The  faltnefs  of  the  water  is  thought  to  be  occafioned  by  mines  of  foflil  falt^ 
found  in  the  fide  of  mountains  on  the  Ibuthwcft  (horc.  On  this  ihore  alfo 
are  found  fragmcnt<i  of  fulphur  aud  bitumen,  and  hot  fprings.  The  evapora- 
tion from  the  farface  of  the  lake  is  fo  great  as  to  carry  ofTthe  waters  brought 
into  it  by  the  Jordan  Pliny  makcR  the  lake  more  than  loo  miles  long,  and 
aj  miles  in  its  greateft  breadth,  v.  i6.  Jofephus  makes  it  580  ftadia,  or  72§ 
miles  long,  ami  150  fladia  or  18J  miles  broad,  de  Ectl.  Jud.  iv.  27.  Diodorus, 
500  ftadia  long,  and  only  60  ftadia  broid,  xlx.  98.  It  is  fuppofcd  to  occupy 
the  place  where  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  f  Jomorrah  flood,  dtrabo  fays,  that 
the  tradition*  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  wa«,  that  thirteen  cities  ha^f 
Hood  there,  of  which  Sodom  was  the  chief;  and  that  they  were  fwallowcd  Up 
by  a  volcano,  xvi.  764.  There  is  every  appearance  of  volcanos  having  exiftej 
iu  this  country  ;  and/the  whole  coaft  of  Syria  is  frequently  fubje<5l  to  earthquakes. 

4  F  a  The 
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The  country  caft  of  Jordan,  called  Bercea,  anciently  GUeai^ 
was  in  general  rough  and  barren.  It  was  divided  into  fereral 
parts,  frachonttis  or  Iturea  ;  on  the  north,  Gauhnitis^  Batansa^ 
or  Ba/afti  Galaaditisy  in  which  wero  Ramotb'Gsiead,  Ajbtarvlh^ 
Istc.  Ammonitis^  Moabitis^  (5*r.  A  confederacy  of  ten  citiet  in 
this  country  was  called  Dtcdpotis'* 

The  country  fouth  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  called  Idunuta  or  JS- 
dom  -,'  in  which  were  Zoar^  Theman^  Boxra^  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Seir^  lsfc.\  but  thefe  are  commonly  comprehended  in  Arahia* 

ARABIA  was  divided  into  three  part^  Dejerta^  PitngB^ 

and  teiix. 

1.  Arabia  Desert a^  now  called  Arden^  extends  from  the 
delerts  of  Palmyra  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  north,  to  Arakia 
Felix  on  the  fouth,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  as  it  is  from  Chaldaa  on  the  eaft. 

In  travelling  through  the  fandy  deferts  of  this  country, 
people  are  obliged  to  dire£t  their  courfe  by  the  ftars^  or  mari- 
ner's compafs.  / 

The  city  of  greateft  note  was  ^kapsacus^  on  the  Euphrates, 
where  was  a  bridge  which  Darius  crofTed  in  his  march  againft 
Alexander,  and  hither  he  fled  after  his  defeat.  Here  Cyrus 
the  younger  waded  through  with  his  army,  a  thing  wluch  Xc» 
nophon  iays  the  people  of  Thapfacus  had  never  feen  done  be* 
fore.     This  city  is  fometimes  ranked  in  Palmyrene. 

2.  Arabia  Petr^a,  lies  weft  of  the  former.  It  had  its 
.  name  from  the  city  Pitray  which,  before  the  time  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, was  called  Arccy  the  capital  of  the  Nabatsei^  Strab. 
XV.  776.  J  Jofcph.  Antiq.  iv.  8.  eaft  from  mount  Horeb  and 
&inaiy  and  the  defart  of  5wr ;  but  authors  differ  about  the  fi- 
tuation  of  it. 

On  the  Sinus  Arahicusy  or  Red  Sea,  ftood  Berenice^  ancient- 
ly Ez'joii'Gehery  whence  the  fhips  of  Solomon  failed  to  Ophir, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  port  in  Sofala  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft 
of  hincTiy  fi'e  p.  127.;  Fhara  or  Parafi^  whence  the  adjoining 
wildernefs  was  named,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
gulph  of  Heroopolis;  at  the  top  of  which  ftood  Arjmoe  or  C/^s- 
patrisy  now  Suczy  whence  the  ifthmus  has  its  name. 

3.  Arabia  Fi-lix,  is  a  large  peniniula  between  the  gulphs 
of  Arabia  and  Pcrfia.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  its 
foil ;  but  was  very  little  known  to  the  ancients.  Among  the 
different  ftates,  the  Sabat  were  the  moft  diftinguifhed. 

BABYLONIA  and  CIIALD^A,  now  Eyraco  or  Iraca 
Arabicy  extended  from  the  Perfian  gult,  along  the  Euphrates, 
a  little  above  Babylon,  its  capital. 

ME- 


MESOPOTAMIA  was  included  between  the  Euphrates, 
and  Tigris,  now  commonly  called  Diarbec^  The  chief  cities 
were,  Nisibis^  on  the  river  Mydonius,  which  flows  into  the  ?i- 
griSf  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Romans  againft  the  Parthiansj 
Seleucta,  now  Bagdad,  on  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  with  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates  ;  built  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  who,  to 
people  it,  exhaufted  Babylon  of  its  inhabitants ;  Carr^j  be^ 
tween  the  river  Chaborfis  and  the  Euphrates,  memorable  for 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Crafliis,  and  afterwards  for  the'nriurder 
of  CaracaHa  \  north  of  which  Batna  and  Edejja^  near  the  focMt 
of  mount  Taurus. 

In  Mefopotamia  the  learned  fuppofe  the  garden  of  Eden  .  to 
have  been  ;  but  where,  is  uncertam. 

ASSYRIA,  now  'Curdtftan^  lay  caft  of  the  Tigris.- Chief 

cities,  Ninus  or  Nineve^  on  the  Tigris,  oppofite  to  the  place 
where  Moujul  now  ftands;  Arhela^  memorable  for  the  final 
overthrow  of  Dariu3  by  Aleipander,  which  happened  at  the  vil- 
lage Gaugamehy  near  the  river  Lycui ;  Ctefipbon^  oppofite  to 
Seleucia. 

MEDIA  extended  along  the  fouth  of  the  Cafpian  fea; ' — ^ 
Its  chief  t6wn  was  Ecba0r?a,  now  Hamadan. 

PERSISand  SUSIANA. Chief  towns,  Per/epm'^nd 

Pafagarda^  the  burial-place  of  Cyrus ;  Sufa ;  and  Elymahi 
which  gave  name  to  a  diftinft  province. 

The  countries  of  Afia  eaft  of  this  were  very  iraperfefUy 
known  to  the  ancient  Romans  ;  and  therefore  are  feldom  men- 
tioned in  the  daffies,  except  in  the  hiftory  of  Alexander,  the 
Great. 

The  northern  parts  of  Afia  were  altogether  unknown. 


Hiftorical   Account  of  ANCIENT  ASIA,  particularly  of  the 

PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 


The  (late  of  Afia,  as  of  other  countries,  during  the  firft  a- 
gcs  of  the  world,  is  involved  in  obfcurity.  All  we  know  of  it 
is  gathered  from  the  facred  writings.  The  accounts  of  heathen 
authors,  till  the  wars  of  the  Perfians  with  the  Greeks,  are  fa^ 
bulous  and  contradidtory.  The  authors  from  whom  chiefly  wc 
derive  our  information  on  this  fubjeft  are,  Herodotuty  Xeno* 
phortj  Diodortis  Siculus^  who  borrows  from  Cteftas  of  CniduSf 
the  phyfician  of  Artaxerxes  MnemoTJj  ii.  2.  &  32.  and  Jujtin^ 
the  abridger  of  Tragus  Pompeius, 

KINUS 


IpS  Hiftotjf  cfAndtnt  AJU. 

NTNUS  was  the  firft  king  wha  eftabliflied-aii  extenjSve  em<J 
pire  in  Afia.  He  conquered  all  tlie  countries  from  the  Eaxinc 
and  Cafpian  feas  to  Arabia  and  Egypt, Di^di^r.  ii.  !•  &  2.^ 
"yujlln.  1.  I.  He  built  NINIVE  or  Ninus  on  the  Tigris,. 
Diodorus  fays,  improperly,  on  the  lEuphrates ;  a  city  of  im* 
xneiife  extent,  no  iefs  than  four  hundred  and  eighty  ftadia^' 
or  fixty  miles  in  cirqumCerencpe,  DioJsr.  iL  3.  or  three  days 
journey,  Jonahs  iii.  3.  The  walls  were  one  hundred  feet  high, 
and  fo  broad  that  three  chariots  could  go. on  them  s^reaft. 
They  were  defended  by  one  thoiifand  five  hun^d  towers^  tivo 
hundred  feet  high,  Diodor.  ih, 

.>Jinu8,  at  his  death^.  left  the  government  to  his  Queen  SE- 
MIRAMIS,  who  raifccJ  over  his  tomb  a .  mound  of  earth,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  nine  ftadia  high  anc(  ten  broad,  !&  7. 
which  isfcarce  credible.  Semiramis  is  faid  to  liave  founded 
Babylon,  lb.  7.  but  this  is  ^Ifo  afcribed  to  Belus,  Curt,  v,  iv. 
and  likewife  to  others*  She  extended  her  empire  ovex  JBgypt, 
a  great  pairt  of  Lybia,  and  Ethiopia,  Diodor.  \u  14..  but  at- 
tempting to  make  war  on  India,  (he  was  repulfed  with  lofs, 
iJ,  18.  Semiramis  was  fucceeded  by  her  fon  NINY^IS-  Some 
fay  (he  was  flaihTjy  Km,  ^tijlln.  i.  2.  But  about  this  authors 
a^'^tx^'Dkdor.  ii.  20,  Isimyas  lived  in  peace.  Devoted  to 
pLeafure,  he  fliut  himfelf  up  in  his  palace  at  Niniveh,  and  fcl* 
dom  appeared  to  his  fiibjefts,  leaving  the  charge  of  every  thing 
to  his  minifters.  His  fucceflbrs  are  faid  to  have  imitated  this 
example  for  thirty  generations,  during  the  fpace  of  one  thou- 
fand  three  hundred  and  fixty  vears*,  lb.  2i.j  JuJIin.  i.  3. 

The  laft  king  of  AfTyrla  was  SARDANAPALUS,  who  is 
faid  to  have  furpalTed  all  his  predeceflbrs  in  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy f,  Diodor.  ii.  23.;  Jujhn,  i.  3.;  JuvniaL  x.  362.  AR- 
BACES  or  A  RE  ACTUS,  governor  of  Media,  having  pro- 
cured admifTion  to  him,  found  him  amidft  crowds  of  womtn 
and  eunuchs  in  a  female  drefs,  and  employed  in  female  occu- 
pations. Difdaining,  therefore,  to  obey  fo  defpicable  a  prince, 
he  formed  a  confpinicy  with  Bdefyy  tlie  governor  of  Babylon, 
to  dethrone  him.     For  this  purpofe  they  led  a  great  army  to- 

•  One  of  thcfc  kings  Is  faid  to  have  fert  afliftancc  to  Priam  king  of  Tror, 
afrainft  the  Greeks,  «ndcr  Mtmnon,  DiaJ.  ii.  22.  and"  Plato  n^akcs  the  ki&gdom 
of  Priam  to  liavc  been  depcnilent  on  the  Ailyrian  empire,  ds  legihut^  iii.  p.  685. 
but  this  is  mentioned  by  no  other  author. 

f  Hcro<?oru»  mentions  the  riches  of  this  king  only  by  the  bv,  il.  150.  He 
•rdered  a  fentiment  to  he  infcribcd  on  his  tomb,  intimating  that  he  had  placed 
liis  chici  happinefs  in  fenfual  gratiHcations,  which  Ariftotle  laid  wat^fit  only  to 
be  put  on  th€  tomb  of  an  ox,  C/V.  Tufc,  v.  35.  /7/1,  ii.  3a, 

wards 
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wards  Niniveh.  Sardanapalus,  being  defeated  in  battle,  and 
reduced  to  defpair,  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  palace;  where,  ha- 
viiig-  erefted  a  great  funeral  pile,  he  burnt  himfelf  and  all  hx^ 
effects,  to  an  incredible  amount;  having  in  this  alone,  fays 
Juftin,  difplayed  the  courage  of  a  man.  Thus  the  empire  of 
Afia  was  transferred  from  the  Aflyrians  to  the  Medes  *. 

Herodotus  gives  a  different  account  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  empire  of  the  Medes,  obfer\'ing,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  ftory  was  told  other  three  different  ways,  i.  95.  The 
IMedes  firft  revolted  from  the  Affyrians,  and  others  afterwards 
followed  their  example.  Having  eftablifhed  their  indepen- 
dence, they  for  fome  time  enjoyed  liberty.  But  when  difputes 
arofe  among  them,  one  DEJOCES,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
fagacity,  by  an  appearance  of  juftice,  had.  the  addrefs  to  per- 
fuade  the  people  to  create  him  king.  He  founded  EcbatAna, 
and  built  there  a  palace  for  himfelf,  which  he  ftrongly  fortified. 
He  then  furrounded  himfelf  with  the  ufual  appendages  of  roy- 
alty, became  difficult  of  accefs,  and  tranfafted  every  thing  by 
the  intervention  of  miniilers.  He,  however,  continued  to 
maintain  his  authority  by  the  moft  rigid  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice, for  fifty-three  years. 

After  the  death  of  Dejoccs,  PHRAORTES  his  fon  fuc- 
ceeded,  who  fubdued  the  Perfians  and  other  nations  ;  but  at- 
tempting to  reduce  Niniveh,  was  cut  off',  with  moft  of  hii 
army,  lb,  102. 

CYAXARES,  the  fon  of  Phraortes,  foon  revenged  his  fa- 
ther's death,  by  defeating  the  Affyrians  and  laying  fiege  to  Ni- 
niveh. But  he  was  prevented  from  taking  the  city  by  an  iiv 
road  of  the  Scythians,  from  about  the  lake  Mseotis,  who  over- 
ran great  part  of  Afia,  and  kept  poffeffion  of  it  for  twenty- 
eight  years.     At  laft  Cyaxares,  having  by  artifice  either  dc- 

•  Dlodonis  makes  the  empire  of  the  Medes  to  have  lafted  above  1300  ye^rt, 
ii.  28.  but  Herodotus,  only  500,  i.  95.  as  Diodorus  himfelf  remarks,  but  pre- 
fers the  authority  (»f  Ctefus,  ii.  3s. 

Arbaces  is  thought  by  fome  to  have  contented  "himfelf  with  the  empire  of 
Media,  and  to  have  rcfigned  that  of  Babylon  to  his  aflbciatc  Bellefn,  who  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Nahonajfar^  called  alfo  Baladan, 
0.  Kings ^  XX.  12.  from  whofe  reign  began  the  famous  aflroDomical  epoch  at 
£abylcD,  B.  C.  747    called  from  his  name  the  ara  0/  Nabtnajfar. 

A  third  independent  kingdom  is  f,iiid  to  have  been  edablifhed  at  the  fame 
time,  the  capital  of  which  was  Niniveh.  Its  kings  are  fuppofed  to  be  thofc  cal- 
led in  fcripture  the  kings  of  Syria  or  AiTyria;  as  Tiglattpilgfer^  Sa/mare/er^  £m 
Jarbaddon^  who  took  Baylon»  and  annexed  it  to  his  former  dominions;  who  alfo 
carried  away  the  Ifraelites  as  captives  into  the  land  of  AiTyria ;  Nabo^oLJfar^  who 
in  conjuiHon  with  Cyaxares,  the  Mede,  took  and  deftroyed  NiBivch  ;  Nehucbad^ 
ttezzar,  who  tpok  and  deftroycd  Jerufelem,  carryin|p  ZcdtkiJkh,  ittlafl  kiug,  a»d 
xhc  Jews,  into  captivity  to  Babylon,  &c. 
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I^royed  or  expelled  them^  recovered  what  he  had  loft,  took 
Kinivehy  and  redaced  the  AiTyrians  to  fubje£lion^  except  the 
country  around  Babylon,  lb.  io6. 

His  fon  AST Y  AGES  had  an  only  daughter,  named  Man^ 
iane^  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Cambjfes^  a  Perfian,  bdng 
prevented  by  a  dream  from  giving  her  to  a  Mede.     In  confe- 
quence  of  a  fecond  dream  he  fent  for  her  from  PcrGa,  when 
|>ig  with  child,  and  after  (he  brought  forth  a  fon,  commanded 
Harpagusy  his  chief  minifter,  to  deftroy  him.     Harpagus,  uo- 
willing  to  execute  thefe  orders  himfelf,  delivered  the  child  Xb 
the  king's  ihepherd  to  be  expofed.     The  (hepherd*s  wife  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  be  delivered  of  a  dead  male-child.     Being 
greatly  taken  with  the  appearance  of  the  royal  infant,  (he  per- 
fnaded  her  hufband  to  preferve  him,  and  expofe  their  own 
child  in  his  (lead.    Thus  CYRUS,  for  fo  he  was  named  from 
Cjnoy  i.  e.  canis^  the  Greek  name  of  the  Shepherd's  wife,  was 
brought  up  as  her  fon.     After  various  adventures,  he  dethron- 
ed his  grandfather  Aftyages,  and  became  the  founder  of  the 
tcrfian  empire.     Herodot.  i.  97. — 131.  Jujlin.  i.  4. — 7, 
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Cyrus  Crft  made  war  on  CRCESUS,  king  of  Lydia,  the 
mod  opulent  prince  of  his  time.  Croefus  was  the  fon  of  AlyaU 
USj  and  the  fourth  in  defcent  from  GYGES,  who  dew  his 
mafter  Candaules,  the  laft  of  the  Herad'idaj  or  defcendants 
of  Hercules,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  queen,  who  was  provoked 
at  the  indignity  of  having  had  her  beauty  too  openly  expofed, 
by  the  contrivance  of  her  hufband  out  of  vanity,  to  this  fame 
Gyges,  his  chief  favourite,  Herodot.  i.  6. — 17.  Gyges  is  faid  by 
Plato,  to  have  effected  this  revolution  by  means  of  a  magical 
ring,  which,  when  he  put  it  on,  rendered  him  invi(ible,  C/V. 
Off,  iii.  9. 

Crafus  was  the  firft  that  fubdued  the  Grecian  ftatcs  in  A/ia. 
His  dominions  extended  from  the  jEgean  Sea  to  the  river 
Halys*  He  furpafTed  all  the  kings  of  that  age  in  munificence. 
The  fame  of  his  hofpitality  attrafted  to  his  court  the  moft  dif- 
tingui(hed  fages  of  his  time ;  among  the  reft,  SOLON,  the 
legiflator  of  Athens.  Croefus,  having  (hewed  him  all  his  trea- 
farcs,  afked,  if  he  had  ever  feen  a  happier  man.  Solon  men- 
tioned fevcral,  of  diftinguiihed  virtue,  though  in  humble  life  ;  and 
concluded  with  obfer\ii)g,  that  no  one  could  be  called  happy 
before  his  death,     Aft^r  the  departure  of  Solon  the  imlignation 
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of  heaven  (Nemefis)  overtook  Croefus,  becaufe,  fays  Herodotus^ 
he  thought  himfelf  the  happiefl  man  in  the  world.  He  loft  hia 
favourite  fon  ^tys,  who  was  killed,  while  hunting,  by  an  ac- 
cidental wound  which  he  received  from  one  Adrajius^  a  Phry- 
gian exile,  whom  Croefus  had  protecled,  and  who,  although 
pardoned  by  Croefus,  yet  from  mere  grief  privately  flew  him- 
felf on  the  prince's  tomb. 

Crcefus  mourned  the  lofs  of  his  fon  for  two  vears. 
lie  was  roufed  from  tliis  defpondency  by  hearing  of  the  re- 
volution in  Media.  AJlyages^  whom  Cyrus  had  dethroned 
and  put  in  prifon,  was  grandfather  to  Croefus  by  the  mother's 
fide.  In  order  therefore  to  avenge  his  caufe,  to  ftop  the  pror 
grefs  of  Cyrus,  and  perhaps  enlarge  his  own  dominions,  Croefus 
refolved  to  make  war.  With  this  view  he  fent  araoafladors  to. 
confult  the  oracles  in  Greece  and  Lybia,  with  rich  prefents  to 
each.  Several  of  thcfe  prefents  remained  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, lb.  i.  46.  50.  51.  92.  An  anfwer  was  returned  by  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  that  if  Croefus  marched  againft  che.Pcrfians, 
he  fliould  overturn  a  great  empire.  Encouraged  by  this  oracle, 
which  he  interpreted  m  his  own  favour,  he  crofTod  the  rivet 
Halys,  and  advanced  into  Cappadocia  againi>  Cyrus.  They 
fought  in  the  territory  of  the  Pterians  near  Sinopc  with  doubt-* 
ful  fuccefs.     Night  put  an  end  to  the  battle. 

Next  day  Croefus,  feeing  Cyrus  did  not  renew  the  attack,  de- 
parted with  his  army  to  Sardis,  intending,  as  the  fummer  was  far 
fpent,  to  defer  further  operations  till  next  fpring.  In  the  mean 
time  he  fent  for  afliftance  to  his  allies,  to  Amafis^  king  of  j3£gypt, 
to  LabynetuSy  king  of  Babylon,  and  to  the  Lacedemonians.  Ap- 
prehending no  Immediate  invafion  from  Cyrus  after  fo  equal 
a  conflict,  he  diibandcd  part  of  his  army,  which  was  compofed 
of  mercenaries.  But  Cyrus  being  informed  of  fuch  imprudent 
condudl,  led  his  army  by  rapid  marches  to  Sard  is.  Having 
defeated  the  Lydians,  who  had  come  out  to  oppofe  him,  he  laid . 
ficge  to  the  town,  and  took  it  by  afTault  on  the  fourteenth  day. 
He  gave  (Irift  orders  to  fpare  the  life  of  Croefus  ;  who  notwith- 
fbanding  would  certainly  have  been  killed,  had  it  not  been  foi^ 
his  fon,  who  till  that  time  had  been  dumb.  But  feeing  a  Per- 
fian  rulhing  on  his  father  to  flay  him,  fear  and  anxiety  broke 
the  ligaments  of  his  toui^^ue,  fo  that  he  called  out,  0  ;/;.;/;,  do 
not  kill  Crcefus,  He  continued  ever  after  to  enjoy  th^  ufe  of 
fpeech.  Croefus  being  brought  to  Cyrus,  was  ordered  to  be 
bound,  and  laid  on  a  funeral  pile  in  order  to  be  burnt.  "When 
the  flames  were  jull  beginning  to  blaze,  he  called  out  three 
times,  Solofiy  So/ofi,  Solon  /  Cyrus  being  tokl  the  reafon  of  this 
exclamation,  and  reflecting  on  the  uncertainty  of  human  things, 
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Ordered  him  to  be  taken  down  from  the  pile,  and  ever  aftef 
treated  him  with  the  grcateft  kindnefs,  Hercdot.  i.  26. — 92. 
Jujihi.  \.  7.      ^ 

Crcrfus  having  fent  a  fneftenger  to  Delphi  to  upbraid  the 
prieftefs  for  having  deceived  him,  after  all  liis  prefents,  was 
told,  thnt  he  had  deceived  himfclf,  by  explaining  an  ambiguous 
oracle  in  his  own  favour,  and  that  he  did  not  foffcr  for  hi3 
own  fault,  but  for  that  of  his  progenitbr  (Oyfrcsy)  wlio,  feduccJ 
by  the  artifice  of  a  woman,  had  flain  his  mailer  and  ufurped  his 
crown,  lb,  91. 

Crocfus  derived  his  great  wealth  from  the  gold  mines  in 
meant  Tmolus  ilear  Sardis^  which  being  long  wrought,  were 
in  after  times  exhaufte^,  lb.  g2'  Slrab  xiii.  62  <j.  The  Lydiaiw 
were  the  firft  v/ho  coined  gold  aild  filver.  The  invention  of 
dice  (tall  ct  tejferaj  and  of  the  ball,  is  alfoafcribed  to  them,  Ih,  94. 

The  Peffians  acquired  from  the  Lydians  a  tadc  for  the  de- 
licacies of  life,  to  which  formerly  they  were  ftrangers.  It,  7!. 

After  the  taking  of  Sardis,  Cyrus  next  fubdued  the  Greek 
ftatcs  in  Afia,  lb,  141.  &c.;  Thucydid,  i.  16.  whom  he  had  be- 
fore attempted  in  vain  to  detach  from  the  intcrefl  of  Crocfus, 
Hcrodot,  i,  76.  He  then  turned  his  arms  againft  the  king  of 
Babylon  ;  and  having  defeated  him  in  battle,  laid  fiege  to  die 
city,  which  he  took  by  furprife,  on  a  feflival  day,  by  diverting 
the  courfe  of  the  river*,  I!>,  191.*,  Poly.m,  vii.  6.  5. 

Cyrus,  lafl  of  all  made  war  on  the  MaJfiigctSy  a  people  of 
Scythia,  nortli  of  the  river  AraxcSf  then  under  the  government 
of  a  queen  cnlled  TOMYRIS.  By  a  ftratagem  he  cut  to 
pieces  a  part  of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  took  the  queen's  only 
fon,  who  comm.indcd  them,  prifoner,  with  a  number  of  his 
foldiers.  The  piince,  unable  to  bear  this  difgrace,  (lew  him- 
felf.  Soo7i  after  Tom)  vis,  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  attacked 
Cyrus  with  fach  fury,  that  fhc  gained  a  complete  vi£lory. 
Cyrus  himfelf  wn*-.  llain,  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  army. 
His  body  being  found,  fhc  ordered  the  head  to  be  put  into  a 
leathern  bag,  full  of  blood,    with  thefe  farcaiUc  cXprefficns ; 

•  Soon  after  the  rcdu^klcn  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  granted  pcrmifHon  to  the 
Jcwp,  in  the  ieventieth  year  of  their  captivity,  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
and  rebuild  Jcrufjlcm,  R.  C  536. 

Herodotn*!  relates,  that  Cyrus,  in  his  way  to  Babylon,  provoked  at  the  river 
GvndcJ«,  whldi  ran  into  the  Tygris,  for  having  carried  («fi* one  ot  hif  fjcrcd  horfes, 
while  atteniptin^  to  crols  it,  ordered  his  army  tu  cut  f  80  canaU  on  each  fide 
of  it,  and  thu^  divided  it  Into  360  (Ircani^;  fo  verifying;  his  threat,  that  he 
trould  make  it  fo  dry,  that  it  mij^ht  be  croflcd  even  by  a  woman,  without  wet- 
ting her  knees,  t.  iS;;.  2cz.  v.  5  2.  So  Seneca,  di  Jr.  iii.  21.  It  is  hirdly  tc  be  be- 
lieved, that,  at  fo  in'pc.'Vant  aperitd,  heihouldhave  fpcnt  OA  this  tvorka  who!« 
fummer.     Ik. 
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^iKulcp.  ever  thirfied  for  h^o'jd^  tiau  ir.le  thy  Jill ^  Hcrodot.  1. 
ciCT. — at!  fin.;  Tu!lin.  i.  8.  Authors  difTer  as  much  about  the 
tic  in  of  Cy I  us,  ;r>  ubc  i:t  his  birth,  Dicdorus  Skulus  relates,^ 
that  he;  was  cruclHcct  by  Ti)myris,  ii.  44.  Xcnophon,  in  his 
K:^'«Tarji/je,  or  ivjlittiiion  of  CyruSy  fuys  he  died  a  natural  dcath> 
Cic,  Sen.  22.  iViiX'.  ii.  22* ;  but  this  txcjileiu  book  was  not  in- 
tended  to  contain  an  exact  hillcry,  ( rcn  <id  h'tjiona  fidem  fcrlp^ 
tt:syj  but,  by  n".ijvjln^i»  f'.ihic  with  truth,  to  delineate  the  model 
of  a  j^crfccl  piiute,  Cir,  ad  .''^ff-  i.  1.8.  From  the  diverfity 
of  accounts  conccrnini;  Cyrus,  wc  fee  the  uncertainty  of  tradi-^ 
tion.     Cwus  reigned  thirty  years. 

CAJMiiYSLS,  liis  fon,  iuccceded.  He  made  war  on -r^/«rf/f/ 
king  oliVcypt*,  who  in  ihc  mean  time  dying,  was  fuccecded  by  his 
fon  Pj, AM  iVi F.M  T  u  s,  IJircdot.  ii.  I .  iii.  j , —  1  o.  The  caufe  of  the 
war,  r.ecordinf;  to  Herodotus,  was  frivolous,  iii.  i.;  but  Polya^nus 
n.akcb  it  a  very  jail:  oiie,  viii.  29.  To  facilitate  his  operations, 
Cambyfes,  by  tl.c  acKice  of  one  Phcncs^  a  native  of  Hnl'icartwJfuSy 
who  en  account  of  fonic  oflenec  had  deferted  from  Amafis,  niade 
an  alliance  vilh  the  king  of  Arabia.  By  him  Cambyfes  and  liis 
army  were  fupplied  with  water  in  the  deferts  through  which  they 
had  to  pafs.  \Vlien  they  readied  Egypt  they  were  met  by  the 
Egypri.ins  near  Pclufmrn.  A  fi?rce  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
tilt  Egyptians  were  defeated.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  lie 
faw  the  bones  of  tbe  flairi  fcr.ttLTcd  tip  and  down  in  the  place 
where  ihey  fell.  The  fculls  of  the  Egyptians  were  hard,  be- 
caufc  tlicv  ahvr.vs  went  witli  their  heads  bare  and  fliaved  ;  thofe 
of  the  l'crfian3,  foft,  becauie  tiicir  heads  were  always  covered 
witli  a //y;;<t  or  twban,  lb,  iz. 

Cambyfes  took  Pelufmm,  according  to  Polycenus,  by  the 
following  llratagcm.  lie  placed  before  his  army  a  number  of 
catc,  (^.v^Sy  flicep,  ;.nd  other  arimals,  which  were  looked  upoii 
as  fiicred  by  tlie  Egyptians  ;  an^l  thus  prevented  them  from  dif- 
gharging  their  mill-ve  weapons,  for  fear  uf  wounding  any  of 
thcfe  ai.imals,  vii.  <;,  Herodotus  ^oes  not  mention  this  cir- 
cumitancc,  but  fay.*^,  that  Cambyfes,  after  his  vi(ftory,  advai^.ced 
direclly  to  Memphis.  He  fcnt  up  the  Nile  before  him  a  (liip 
of  M'iiylcnl'y  with  a  herald,  to  fummon  the  inhabitants  to  furrcn- 
der ;  but  they,  tranfported  with  rage,  deftroyed  the  vefiel, 
and  cut  to  pieces  all  on  board.  Ciimbyfes  having  taken  tJic 
town  in  ten  days,  ordered  ten  of  the  firil  rank  to  be  executed, 
for  every  one  of  his  men  that  \\?x\  been  mafiacred  ;  among  the 
reft  the  fen  of  Pfammenitus.  Tlie  king  hinifelf  was  fpared, 
but  afterw.iids  flimulating  the  Ej];yptians  to  revolt,  he  was  put 
to  death,  having  reigned  only  fix  months,  J*^.  15.     All  Egypt 
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foon  after  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  that  country  has 
almoft  ever  fince  been  fubjeft  to  a  foreign  yol^.  From  Mem' 
fkis  Cambyfes  went  to  Saisy  the  'burying  place  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt ;  where  having  caufed  the  body  of  Amafis  to  be  taken 
from  the  tomb,  and  treated  with  the  greatcft  indignity,  he  or- 
dered it  to  be  burnt,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  both  of  die  E- 
gypcians  and  Perfians,  lb.  i6. 

After  tli(  conqueft  of  Egypt,  the  LybianSy  the  Cyreniansy  and 
Barceansy  fcnt  ambafladors  to  Cambyfes  with  prefcnts,  as  a 
token  of  fubmiffion,  lb.  13.  Next  year,  which  was  the  (ixth 
of  his  reifjn,  Cawbyfes  rcfolved  to  make  war  in  three  different 
places  •,  againll  the  Carthaginians  by  fea,  and  againft  the  jint" 
inonians  and  Ethiopians  by  land.  But  the  firft  of  thcfe  projeftl 
he  was  obliged  to  drop,  as  the  Phaeniciansy  without  whofe  af- 
filtance  he  could  not  carry  on  that  war,  refufed  to  co-operate 
with  him  againft  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  dcfcended 
from  them,  Carthage  being  originally  a  colony  from  Tyre, 
lb.  19. 

But  being  determined  to  invade  the  other  two  nations,  he 
fent  perfons  into  Ethiopia  with  prefcnts  of  purple,  golden 
bracelets,  perfumes,  and  wine  5  who,  under  the  chara£ler  of 
jimbairat^ors,  fliould  aft  as  fpies.  The  King  of  Ethiopia,  fuf- 
pefting  the  caufo  of  their  journey,  treated  them  with  contempt, 
and  fcorncd  their  prefcnts,  except  the  wine.  However,  in  re- 
turn, havii.jT,  bent  a  bow  in  their  prefence,  he  bid  them  give 
it  to  C.av-l  Nils,  with  this  advice,  that  when  the  Perfians  could 
draw  bow s  of  iuch  nvagnitudc  witli  equal  eafe,  then  he  migh^ 
rp;:ke  v.  ;ir  on  ihc  Ktl.ii)pians  with  fuperior  forces ;  in  the  mean 
time,  he  lliculd  tliank  the  Gods  for  not  having  put  it  into  the 
hearts  ol  the  Ethiopians  to  covet  any  other  country  than  their 
own,  jy  21. 

Cambyfes,  enraged  at  this  anfwcr,  immediately  advanced 
wiih  his  army,  like  a  pcrfon  bereft  of  his  fenfes,  without  ha- 
ving; provided  what  was  necelihry  for  fuch  an  expedition. 
When  he  arrived  at  Thebes,  in  upper  Egypt,  he  detached  a- 
bout  50,000  of  hh  men  to  ravr.ge.  the  country  of  the  Ammo- 
nians,  and  burn  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  But  they  were 
all  ovcrwheined  with  fand  in  the  defert,  and  nevermore  heard 
of,  Jl\  26.-,  Si'7ur.  Nat.  S^'^r/}'  ii.  30.  which  difafter  fome- 
times  be  fnls  travellers  in  thofe  parts,  Sailttd.  Jtig,  79.  The 
army  of  Cr.n  byfes,  before  it  liad  proceeded  the  fifih  part  of  the 
v/av,  w\:b  1  educed  to  lueh  flraits  tor  want  of  provifions,  that 
thev  Were  uMi-'cd  to  eat  their  bealis  of  burden,  and  at  laft 
feme  cf  th.cni  one  another,  every  tentji  man  being  fclefted  by 
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iot  for  tins  dreadful  purpofe.  In  the  mean  rime,  Cambyfes 
liimfclf  is  faid  to  have  been  fe^^'ed  with  delicaciesi  Sftjcc.  dt  tra^ 
ill.  20.  At  laft,  however,  apprehenfivc  for  his  own'  fafety, 
he  was  forced  to  return  with  difgrace,  and  with  the  loft  of 
the  grcatcft  part  of  his  army,  Hcrcdot*  iii.  25.  Upoh" his  arrival 
at  Thebes,  he  pillaged  all  the  temples  in  that  clfy*,'  ^^hich  were 
numerous,  and  very  rich,  and  then  fet  them  on  fire,  Diodor.  i. 
46.  and  49. 

When  Cambyfes  came  to  Memphis,  he  found  the  city  full 
of  rejoicings,  and  keeping  holiday ;  at  which  he  was  greatly 
enraged,  fuppofing  it  to  be  on  account  of  his  bad  fuccefs. 
Being  informed  by  the  magiflratcs  that  it  was  becaufe  they  had 
found  their  God  APIS,  who  had  not  appeared  for  a  confider- 
able  time,  he  would  not  believe  them  ;  but  imagining  that  they 
impofed  on  him,  he  cnufed  them  to  be  put  to  deatli.  He  then 
fent  for  the  prieils,  who,  making  the  fame  anfwer,  were  or- 
dered immediately  to  bring  j^pis  to  him ;  for  that  fince  their 
god  was  fo  familiar  as  to  appear  among  them,  he  wiflied  to  fee 
him  *. 

\Vlien  Apis  was  brought  to  Cambyfes,  he,  flill  more  enra- 
ged, drew  his  fword  to  run  him  through  the  belly,  but  happen- 
ed to  ftrike  him  on  the  thigh.  Then  ridiculing  the  pricfts  for 
their  ftupidity. in  w-orfhipping  a  brute  as  a  god,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  feverely  fcourgeci,  and  fuch  of  the  Egyptians  as 
fliould  be  found  celebrating  the  fcaft  of  Apis,  to  be  flain.  The 
god  was  carried  back  to  his  temple,  where,  having  died  of  his 
wound,  he  was  fecrctly  buried  by  the  priefls,  Hcrod:>t,  iii.  29. 

The  E[;yptians  believed  that  Cambyfes,  on  account  of  this 
impiety,  became  mad.  But  he  was  fo  before,  and  continued 
to  give  fignal  proofs  of  it.  8MERUIS,  or  Alergis,  hiu  bro- 
ther, was  the  only  perfon  in  the  army  that  could  bend  the 
bow  fcnt  to  Ciimbyfes  by  the  king  of  Ethiopia.  Cambvfcs, 
therefore,  from  jealoufy,  fent  him  back  to  Pcrfia  ;  and  fomc 
time  after,  dreaming  that  one  came  to  tell  him  that  Smcrdis 
was  on  tlic  throne,  he  difpaiched  PREXASPts,  one  of  his  con- 
fidents, to  kill  him,  which  he  accordingly  did,  lb.  30.  His 
filter  Alab't'f  and  the  fame  alfo  his  wife,  whom  he  carried  with 

•  This  j1/>Is,'cz\\c(\  by  the  Greeks  EpaphotyVrzg  a  calf,  diftinj^uifhcd  by  certain 
uncomn.on  marks,  his  body  all  black, cxcipt  a  white  fquarc  fpot  on  his  forehead, 
the  fijrurc  of  an  (rglc  on  hi»  back,  and  oi  a  beetle  on  ki!>  tongue,  Htrodct,  iii, 
a8.;  i^trah.  xvii.  gc?.  Pliny  makes  the  m^rks  difftrtnt,  viii.  46.  f.  71.  When 
fuch  a  calf  vas  ti.urJ,  he  wa*  carried  by  the  pricfts  to  Memphis,  placed  in  a 
mapnifici'iit  tt  n:plc,  and  W(  rfliippcd  by  that,  iuperftitious  people  vrith  extraor- 
dinary horours.  ^.ftcr  his  death  he  was  buried  with  incredible  pomp,  and 
|hc  TV  hole  nation  went  Uto  oacmrnin^,    ///</•  &  Dhdtr,  i.  84.  8j. 
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him  in  ali  his  expcditionSi  he  ordered  to  be  flaixij  for  lament* 
ing  her  brother's  death  *. 

While  Cambyfes  exercifed  fuch  frantic  cruelty  in  Memphis,  Ih, 
37.  his  dethronement  was  plotting  at  SuCi,  61.     Patizff/jcsy  one 
of  the  Magiy  a  Mede  by  birth,  to  whom  Canibyfcs  had  left  the 
chief  direSion  of  affairs  in  his  abfence,  had  a  brother  extremely 
like  Smerdisj  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  and  probably  of  the  lame  name. 
Patifethes  being  fully  affured  of  the  death  ot  that  prince,  which 
was  concealed  from  the  public,  and  knowing  how  odious  Cam- 
byfes had   rendered  himfelf  by  his  cruelty,  having  inflru  fled 
his  brother  to  perfonatc  Smerdis,    placed  him  on  the  throne. 
Heralds  were  immediately  difpatched  to  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
to  notify  his  acceflion,  and  to  require  their  obedience.     Cam- 
byfes, in  his  return  from  Egypt,  met  the  herald  fent  thither 
at  Ecbatana  in  Syria.     Being  thunderftruck  at  the  tidings,  he 
at  firft  fufpe£led  that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  Prcxafpes,  and 
that  his  brother  was  dill  alive.     But  being  aflured  of  the  con- 
trary, he  determined  to  advance  towards  Sufa  with  the  greatefl 
difpatch,  to  inflift  vengeance  on  the  ufurpcrs.     But  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horfe  for  this  expedition,  his  fword  dropt  from 
its  fcabbard,  and  wounded  Iiim  in  the  thigh,  nearly  in  the  fame 
part,  as  the  Egyptians  alledged,  in  which  he  had  (truck  their 
god  Apis.     Perceiving  his  wound  to  be  mortal,  he  aflemblcd 
the  chief  men  of  the  PcrGans  in  his  army,  and  laid  before  them 
all  that  liad  happened,  conjuring  them  at  tlie  fame  time  not  to  let 
the  empire  again  pafs  from  thePerfi  ms  to  the  Medes.  Cambyfes 
died,  after  having  reigned  feven  years  and  five  months,  with- 
out ifl'ue.     The  Pcrfians,  after  his  death,  judging  what  he  had 
faid  as  groundlefs,    and  proceeding  from  hatred  to   his  brot 

•  Cambyfes,  before  be  niarrinl  Jif-ros,  a?  it  was  e-»Tirrary  to  lav^,  is  faid  t« 
have  confulted  the  rcyal  i«»v^C<'^-  They  anrw(rreii  artfully,  that  there  was  no 
Itw  which  pftniitttxi  a  brother  to  marry  hii  filler;  but  tlxcre  was  a  Iaw  uhich 

allowed  the  kin^  of  PcrfiA  to  do  what  he  picafod.  He  one  day  aiked  Prtx* 

fi/j>ts,  whofe  fun  W38  his  cup-hcarcr,  what  the  Perfians  thouj^ht  and  faid  of  hi.Tj. 
jiUycMr  other  qunliiUt^   faVshe,   arj  j^tejt/y  ext.lleJ,  hut  Ibfy  altedge  you  iave  XL'iae  ti« 
rtueb.      *Theync  douht f  ippf^fcy  faid  ihc  kiiigdifpleafed,  th^t  iv'im  xmjjairs  ik^  f  tiultiu* 
Tau  Ji- all  judge  'wimcd\itily.     Then  ordering  the  fon  of  Prcxafpes  to  ftand  at  fomc 
<iiftnnce,  with  his  ir(t  hand  upon  his  head,    he  took  a  bow,  and  having  bent  it, 
faid  he  would  (hoot  thi  young  man  rhroujirh  the  heart  ;  which  he   accordinfrly 
tiid,  a»ldiiig  cicultingly  t(»  the  farhrr  ;  Iljve  I afteaiy  band?  To  whirh  the  contemp- 
tible flntcrcr,  as  if  unaffe^ed  with  the  murder  of  his  fan,  repUed,  '*  A)K)Uo  could 
not  hivc  aimed  better.**     S:r.cc.  de Ira^Wx.  14.;  Heroiot.  iii.  34.  55.    On  aaorhcr 
day  htj  ordered  twelve  Pcrfians  of  the  firfl  ratik  to  be   buried  alive,  iJ.   Crcefui' 
having  prcfumcd  to  admoniib  him  of  the  confequenccs  of  :h;fc  atrocities,  was 
rrdcrcd  to  be  pur  to  death  ;     but  the   minifterh  of  his  cruelty,    knowing  he 
would  reptnt  of  it  next  day,  deferred  the  execution.     It  wasfy;  Cambyfcccx* 
prcffcd  hi<!  joy  at  the  prefcrvation  of  Crcefu*,  but  ordered  all  the  ir.iQiflcrs  to  be 
|;ut  toduaih  fur  diftjbeyin^  bis  commiuids.     Ih.  36. 
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tlier,  quietly  fubmitted  to  Smcrdis,  the  Magian,  as  the  rci^l  fon 
of  Cyrus,  efpecially  as  Prexafpes  now  declared  that  he  had  not 
killed  Smerdis,  lb.  66. 

SMERDIS,  the  Magian,  being  now  fccurc  of  the  kingdom, 
to'  ingratiate  himfclf  with  the  people,  granted  them  many  im^ 
niunities,  which  made  them  afterwards  greatly  regret  his  lofs. 
But  this,  and  his  living  quite  fecluded  from  the  Perfian  nobles, 
rjifed  in  them  fufpicions  of  his  not  being  what  he  pretended. 
At  laft,  after  he  had  reigned  fcven  months,  the  impofture  be- 
ing completely  dctefted  by  means  of  PhfJ^ma,  one  of  his  wives, 
daue;hter  to  Otanes,  a  Perfian  nobleman  of  the  firft  rank,    a 
confpiracy  was  formed  againft.  him  by  0//7w^/  and  fix  other 
Perfian  noblemen.     In  the  mean  time,  while  they  were  con- 
certing menfures  about  the  execution  of  their  plot,  Prexafper, 
whom  the  Magi  had  apparently  prevailed  on  t6  favour  their 
views,  and  to  declare  to  the  people  aflcmbled  for  that  purpofe 
what  they  wilhed,  having  afcended  the  tower  of  the  palace, 
to  the  ailonifliment  of  every  one  prefent,  made  an  open  con- 
feffion  of  the  whole  truth,  and  then  threw  himfelf  neadlong 
from  the  tower,  and  thus  petifhed.     The  confpirators,  igno- 
rant of  what  had  pafled,  were  now  advancing  to  the  palace  ; 
and  having  from  their  rank  procured  admiflion  at  the  gate,  they 
rufhed  into  the  apartment  of  the  Magi,  who  were  delibettitinj^ 
together  about  the  affair  of  Prexafpes.     Smerdts  and  his  bro- 
ther made  the  bcft  defence  they  could,  and  wounded  fome  of 
the  confpirators ;  but  they  were  fodn  both  difpatchcd.     The 
confpirators  having  cut  off  their  heads,  inftantly  ran  forth,  and, 
cxpofing  them  to  the  people,  laid  open  the  whole  impofture. 
The  Pcrfians,  inflamed  by  what  they  had  heard,  drew  their 
fwords,  and  flew  fuch  of  the  Magi  as  they  could  find.     Thij 
day  was  ever  after  kept  as  a  feftival,  called  the  Jlaughter  of  thi 
Magi,  (/jLccyofcytcc)  on  which  it  was  unlawful  for  any  of  that 
order  to  appear  in  public,  Herodot.  iii.  74. — 80. 

When  the  tumult  was  allayed,  the  feven  noblemen  who  had 
flain  tlie  Magiy  met  to  deliberate  about  the  admihiftration  of 
the  empire.  OTANES,  who  fpoke  firft,  arguing  from  the  a- 
bufes  attendant  on  arbitrary  power,  gave  his  opinion  for  a  po- 
pular government. 

MEGABYSUS,  who  fpoke  next,  admitting  all  diat  Oianes 
had  fiiid  againft  monarchy,  confuted  hIs  reafons  for  a  demo- 
cracy. For  nothing,  he  faid,  was  more  fenfelcfs  or  more  in- 
folent  than  the  populace ;  and  to  avoid  the  infolence  of  a  tyrant, 
by  fubmitting  to  that  of  an  ungovernable  multitude,  was  a  plan 
by  no  means  to  be  approved.     A  king  knows  what  be  doc^ 
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but  tlic  people  neitlier  knows  nor  hears  any-  Aing,  but  zfk$ 
precipitately,  without  thought,  like  a  torrent ;  he  therefore 
gave  nis  voice  for  an  arillocracy,  wherein  the  government  iscn- 
truflcd  to  a  few  men,  ciiftinguithed  for  their  prudence  and  virtue. 

DARIUS,  who  fpokc  tiiird,  agreed  with  Mogabyfus  in  re- 
jeciing  a  popular  government ;  but  contended,  that  an  oligarchy, 
or  the  government  of  a  few,  was  produclive  of  hatred,  envy, 
feditions,  and  murders ;  he  therefore  gave  his  opinion  for  a 
monarchy,  as  the  bed. form  of  government,  when  well  idminif- 
tered  ;  and  to  conlirm.it,  aJJcd,  that  to  monarchy  tlie  Perfian 
nation  owed  Us  liberty  and  its  power.  With  him  the  other 
four  noblemen  agreed. 

Upon  this  O/.^/re*/,  finding  him fclf  left  alone,  declined  having 
any  farther  concern  in  their  confultatijiiq,  as  he  faid  lie  never 
•would  be  king  ;  and  only  rcqueftei  certain  privileges  for  him- 
felf  and  his  defcendants,    which   were  .readily  granted,    and 
^more  bLfides.     Thefe,  Herodotus  iiiforms  us,  his  family  con- 
.tinuat  to  cujoy  in  his  lime.     It  was  determined  by  tlie  other 
.fix,  that  the  feven  confpirators  fliould  have  liberty  to  enter  all 
the  apartments  of  the  palace,  without  being  introduced,  except 
;tliat;ft£  the  woinen  ;  and  that  tlie  king   Ihould  not  be   allowed 
^to  (narry  a  wonun  out  of  any  other  family  tlian  of  the  feven 
.cor^fpirafors.     To  determine  which  of  them  fliould  be  king, 
they  agreed  to  meet  on  horfeback  next  morning  in  a  certain 
jlace  near  the  city,  and  that  he  whofe  liorfe  fir  ft  neighed  after 
-iun-rifc,  fliould  be  king ;  tlius  leaving  the  eleflion  as  it  were 
to  the  determination  ox  the  Sun,  the  chief  god  of  the  Perfians. 
The  groom  of  Darius,  hearin*'  of  this  agreement,  led  a  mare 
JOVcr^nlght  to  the  place  appointed,    and   then  brought  thidier 
his  majtcr's.horfe.     Next  morning,  when   the   horfe   came  to 
..that  fpQt,  he  immediately  neighed,    and  thus  Darius  was  de- 
clared king. 

D.;ri\iT  vvMs  ^Iic  fon  of  Hyfliifpjs,  then  governor  of  Perfin,  and 
fprunj^jfrijm  tJic  royal  family  oi ^1chj:mtnes.  To  commemorate 
the  fcrvjcesof  tlie  f^ven  h()b!emcn  who  flew  the  Migi^  the 
-  r^^^'X  council  of  the  Perfian  kini^s  ever  after  confiflcd  of  feven, 
ILzitiy  vii.  •14.*,  EjlhiVy  i  14.  &:c.  and  thefc  counfcllors  en- 
joyed the  fame  pri\ilej!;cs  which  had  been  granted  to  the  fe- 
ven confpirators,  ller-cdot,  iii.  76. —  88.  Darius,  to  cftablifli 
himfclf  on  the  throne,  married  Arojfii  and  Arisftona^  the  daugh- 
ters of  Cyrus,  PiU-mys,  the  daughter  of  Smerdis,  and  Phcdynj^ 
the  daughter  of  Olnnes,  who  had  dete^led  the  Magi,  He  erec- 
ted an  equeftrian  llatuc,  with  an  infcripiiouj  in  honour  of  hi» 
horfcj  and  of  his  groom  Oebares.  ^. 

-  DARIUS 


-  DARIUS  diYkted  the  empire  mto  twenty*  gotemmcnts  qr 
atrapies,  and  appointed  a  governor  or  jatrSpes  o^et  each,  or* 
lering  them  to  pay  a  certain  tribute,  Perfia  was  exempted 
rem  taxes.  The  Ethiopians^  bordering  on  Egypt,  and  the  in- 
labitants  of  Colchis,  only  brought  certain  prefents }  and  the  A^ 
tslnans  fumiAied  yearly  frankincenfe  equal  in  weight  to  a  thou- 
and  talents.  The  annual  tribute  paid  to  Darius  amounted  tO 
4,560  Euboic  talents,  i.e.  1,810,080  1.  in  money,  beGdes 
arious  contributions  in  kind,  Herodot.  iii.  88.'--98.  The  fa^ 
rap  of  Armenia  fent  annually  to  the  Perfian  king  twenty 
iioufand  young  colts,  Sirat.iL  530.  The  place  where  iht 
ing^s  money  was  kept  was  called  GAZA,  Curt.  iii.  12*  27.  & 

3-5- 

IntapherniSj  one  of  the  feren  confpirators  againft  the  Magii^ 

eing  refufed  admiilion  to  the  king,  by  the  porter  and  one  of 
le  royal  meflengers,  who  faid  that  the  king  was  in  his  wife's 
partment,  imagining  that  they  told  him  a  falfehood,  having 
rawn  his  fcimitar,  cut  off  the  nofe  and  ears  of  both,  and 
iftening  their  necks  in  a  bridle,  fo  left,  them.  On  this  ac* 
>unt  he  was  condemned  to  death,  with  his  children  and  fa* 
lily.  His  wife,  having  moved  the  compaflion  of  Darius,  and 
etng  permitted  by  him  to  a(k  the  life  of  any  one  of  her  reltff 
ons  (he  pleafed,  requefted  that  of  her  brother.  Being  aikcd  by 
kirius  the  reafon,  ihe  faid,  that  (he  might  get  another  huil 
ind,  and  have  other  children ;  but  that  (he  could  not  have 
icther  brother,  as  her  father  and  mother  were  ahready  dead* 
he  king  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  this  anfwer,  that  he  not  on^ 

granted  her  the  life  of  her  brother,  but  alfo  that  of  her  zU 
(ft  fon.  Intaphemes  and  the  reft  of  his  family  were  put  io 
sath,  without  regard  to  his  late  deferts,  lb.  ii8«  119. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Darius  the  Babylonians  revolted.  They 
ere  provoked  at  the  opprei&ve  taxes  inipofed  on  them,  and 
tat  the  feat  of  empire  was  removed  from  Babylon  to  Sufa. 
kat  they  might  be  enabled  the  better  to  fupport  a  (lege,  they 
rangled  all  the  ufelefs  perfons  in  the  city,  only  rcferving  each 
s  favourite  wife  and  a  maid  fervant.  Darius  attempted  in 
lin  to  reduce  the  city.  He  lay  before  it  a  year  and  feven 
onths  ;  and  was  juft  on  the  point  of  railing  the  fiege,  when 
vfijirusf  one  of  the  feven  who  confpired  againft  the  Magi,  ha« 
ng  cut  off  his  noie^  his  lips,  and  ears,  after  (hewing  himfelf 

Dai^ius,  and  communicating  to  him  his  deiign,  went  over  to 
:c  enemy,  and  pretended  that  he  had  been  fo  treated  by  Da- 
ns for  advUing  kim  to  give  up  the  fiege.  Having  thus  gained 
eir  <k>nfidence|  and  being  atiaft  intrufted  with  the  command 
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of  the  city,  tie  delivered  it  up  to.  Darius.  Dariu$  beat  down 
its  walls,  (as  it  is  fuppofed,  from  two  hundred  cubits  h^h  to 
fifty>)  and  took  away  its  gates.  He  caufed  about  three  dioa- 
fand  of  thofe  who  had  been  moil  a£bive  in  the  revolt  to  be  im- 
paled, and  pardoned  the  reft.  Zopyrus  was  rewarded  widi 
the  higheft  honours.  The  revenues  of  Babylon  weie  iettied  on 
him  for  life.  Darius  ufed  to  fay,  "  That  he  would  giv€  twen- 
ty Babylons  rather  than  fee  Zopyrus  fo  disfigured,*^  HerodsL 
iii.  150. — 160.;  Jujiin»  ujflft. 

Darius  foon  after  undertook  an  expedition  agasnft  the  Scy> 
thians,  who  inhabited  the  coumry  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Tanais.  His  pretext  for  this  war  was  to  revenge  their  in- 
vafion  of  Afia  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before 
Having  colledled  an  army  of  feven  hundred  thoufand  men,  he 
crofied  the  Thracian  Bofphorfts  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  over-raii 
Thrace  •,  and  then  having  croffed  the  liter  or  Danube  over  an- 
other bridge  of  boats,  advanced  into  Scythia.  The  Scythians 
retreated  before  him,  laying  wafte  the  country  and  deftroying 
the  fprings.  Darius  followed  them  with  his  army,  tiU  he  was 
in  danger  of  perifhtng  for  want  of  provifions.  At  laft  be  was 
obliged  to  return  with  difgrace,  after  having  loft  a  great  nuni« 
bcr  of  his  men.  The  Scythians  attempted  to  cut  off  his  re*  * 
treat,  by  perfuading  thofe  whom  Darius  had  left  to  guard  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  to  break  it  down  and  retire  home. 
Miltindesj  the  Athenian,  prince  of  the  Cberfonefus  of  Thrace^ 
was  one  of  thofe  to  whom  this  charge  was  committed.  He  ur- 
ged the  other  commanders  to  embrace  fo  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ihaking  off  the  Perfian  yoke.  Thefe  were  all  Greeks, 
to  whom  Darius  had  given  the  chief  command  of  their  refpec- 
tive  cities  in  Ionia  and  ifilolis.  Moft  of  them  at  firft  agreed 
with  Miltiades.  But  HijHaus  of  Miletusy  reprefenting  to  them 
that  their  power  depended  on  that  of  the  king,  •  determined 
them  to  continue  faithful  to  Darius.  Miltiades,  confcious  of 
his  danger  from  what  had  happened,  departed  to  Athens,  He* 
rodot,  iv.  f.  85.  86.  &c.*,  Nep.  Milt.  3. 

Darius,  after  his  return  from  Scythia,  fent  Scylax,  a  native  of 
Caryandia  in  Caria,  with  a  fleet,  down  the  Indus,  to  explore 
the  country  ;  who,  having  reached  the  mouth  of  that  river,  ac- 
cording to  his  inftruftions,  failed  weft  ward  along  the  coaft  of 
the  Erythr£an  fea,  entered  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Ba- 
belmandel ;  and  on  the  thirtieth  month  after  his  firft  fetting 
out,  arrived  at  the  fame  place  from  whence  Nechoy  king  of 
Egypt,  had  formerly  fent  the  Phoenicians  to  fail  round  Africa, 
Herodot.  iv.  44.  which  they  efic£ked  in  fomewhat  more,  than 
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two  years,  7J.  42.  Darius  fubdued  the  country  along  the  In- 
dus to  the  fea,  Ih.  44.  and  impofed  on  it  a  tribute  of  360  ta- 
lents, Id  ill.  94. 

lIISTIiEUS,  to  whom  Darius  was  indebted  for.  his  own 
fafety  and  that  of  his  army,  being  fent  for  to  Sardis,  and  de- 
fired  by  the  king  to  afk  what  favour  he  pleafed  for  his  eminent 
fervicea,  requcfted  a  fmall  territory  on  the  river  Strymon  ia 
Thrace,  called  MyrcinuSy  in  the  country  of  the  Edomansy  with 
pcrmiflion  to  build  a  city.     This  being  granted,  he  immedi- 
ately fet  about  the  work.     But  Megabyzus^  the  fon  of  Zopj^-  ^ 
ru8,  whom  Darius  had  left  as  governor  of  Thrace,  liaving  rc- 
prefented  the  impropriety  of  this  meafure,  Hiftiseus  was  again  • 
fent  for  to  Sardts,  as  if  to  give  his  advicf  on  affairs  of  impor- 
tance-, and  from  thence  was  carried  by  Darius  to  Sufa,  under 
pretext  that  he  could  not  want  fo  able  a  counfellor,  Herodot.  iv. 
II.  23. — 25. 

^rijlagorasy  the  nephew  and  fon-ih-law  of  Hiftiaeus^  was 
made  his  deputy  at  Miletus.     He  being  ill  ufcd  by  Artaphcr-  - 
nes,  the  king's  brother,  governor  of  Sardis,  formtd  a  plan  of- 
exciting  the  Ionian  dates  to  revolt.     To  this  he  was  prompted 
by  a  meffenger  from  Hi(li?eu8  ;  who*having  no  other  method  ' 
of  fending  intelligence,  (hived  the  hnir-  of  the  head  of  one  of 
his  moft  faithful  flaves,  and  imprintitd  on  it  the  meflage ;  then 
haring  kept  the  flave  till  his  hair  grew,  he  difpatched  him  to  * 
Miletus,  without  any  other  inftrufltions.  than  that,  upon  his 
arrival,  he  Ihould  defire   Ariftagoras  •  to  cut  ofF  his  hair,  and 
leok  upon  his  head.     Ariilagoras,  encouraged  by  this,  foon 
engaged  all  the  lonians  to  form  a  league  for  the  recovery  of  * 
their   liberty    and  former  privileges.     To  confirm  them  the 
more  in  this  refolution,  having  firft  diverted  himfelf  of  his 
power  at  Miletus,  he  reftored  a  popular  government  in  that 
city.     Next,  by   perfuafion   or   force,    he   eftefted   the  fame 
change  in  the  other  cities.     Then,  by  general  appointment, 
he  was  fent  as  an  ambaflador  into  Greece  to  folicit  aflirtance, 
lb.  30—39.  : 

He  firft  applied  to  CUom^nes  king  of  Sparta,  to  whom  he  is 
faid  to  have  Ihewn  a  map  of  the  whole  world,  engraven  on  a 
t;^ble  of  brafs,  lb,  49.  Cleomenes  a(ked  him,  how  many  days 
journey  it  was  from  the  Ionian  fea  to  the  city  where  the  king 
refidcd;  Anaxagoras  anfwered,  three  months;  imprudently, 
as  Herodotus  obfcrves,  (who  gives  an  accura.te  account  of  all 
the  rcfting  places  from  Sard  is  to  Sufaj  called  alfo  the  W/y  of 
MemuQu  \)  the  diftance,  amounting,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ftadia^  or  eighteen  miles  and  three  quarters  a-day,  to  ninety 
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days  journey,  lb.  52.    Qeomenes,  hearing  of  the  ^iftance, 
bid  him  depart  from  Sparta  before  fun-fet,  and  withdrew ;  but 
Ariftagoras,  taking  an  olive  branch  in  his  hand,  after  the  man- 
ner of  fttppliants,  followed  him  to  his  hottfe,  and  endeanmred 
to  prevail  on  him  by  ofiering  money.    As  he  proceeded  gn-  ' 
dually  increafing  his  offers,  tiU  he  came  to  the  fum  of  ihj  l»» 
Iqnts,  a  little  girl  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  who  happeiled 
to  be  prefent,  cried  out,  <<  Fly^  father^  Jly^  i^e  ibis  ^firanger 
nuill  corrupt  you**    Cleomenes  was  fo  well  pleafed   widi  the 
child's  admonition,   that  he  immediately  retired   to  another 
;upartment,  and  ordered  Ariltagora^  inftantly  to  letf^e  the  cityi 
IJ.  51. 

.  Ariftagoras  next  went  to  Athens,  where  be  met  with  a  more 
favourable  reception.  The  Athenians  were  incenfed  at  Arti- 
phetnes,  for  having  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  their  tyrant  Hipptas, 
the  fon  of  Pififtratus,  whom  they  had  expelled  about  ten  yean 
before.  Hiey  tl»erefore  equipped  a  fleet  of  twenty  ,fail,  and 
fent  it  to  the  affiftance  of  the  lonians.  Five  fliips  from  £re« 
tria  in  Eubaea  accompanied  them,  lb.  j^p. 

The  lonians,   ftrengthened  by  this  reinforcement,  leaving 
their  {hips  at  Ephefus,  marched  by  land  to  Sardis,  which  they 
^afily  made  themfelves  matters  of,  except  the  citadel,  which 
Artaphernes  defended.     As  moft  of  the  houfes  were  built  or 
covered  with  reeds,  a  foldier  accidentally  fet  one  of  them  on 
fire  ;  and  the  flames  fpreading,  the  whole  city  was  reduced  to 
aihes.     The  lonians  and  Athenians,  not  being  able  to  reduce 
the  citadel,  and  the  enemy  aflTembling  to  attack  them,  retreat- 
ed to  their  (hips.     But  before  they  reached  them^  they  were 
overtaken  and  routed  with  great  flaughter.    The  Athenians 
who  efcaped  immediately  hoiited  fail  and  returned  home ;  nor 
could  they  be  induced  again  to  concern  themfelves  in  the  war. 
Their  having  however  engaged  fo  far,  gave  occafiOn  to  all  the 
wars  which  followed  between  the  Perfians  and  Greeks ;  and 
which    finally  terminated  in  the  de(lru£tion  of  the  Perfian 
monarchy.     For  Darius  being  informed  that  the  Athenians  had 
been  concen>ed  in  the  burning  of  Sardis,  vowed  revenge ;  and 
that  he  might  not   forget  it,  he  ordered  one  of  his  officers, 
every  day,  while  he  was  at  fupper,   to  call  out  three  times, 
Majler^    remember  the  Athenians^    fAurwrOj  fJLififi9  w>  A^ 
fOLtur.J  In  the  burning  of  Sardis,   the  temple  of  Cyheie^  the 
fhicf  goddefs  of  that  country,    happened  to  be  confumed; 
which  Herodotus  fays,  made  the  Perfians  afterwards  bum  the 
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tctpples  of  tlie  GreekS)  v.  102.  &c.   but  Cicero' afligns  H  dif- 
for cnt  rcafon^  I^gi*  ii*  ^  o* 

-  The  ^(^MM»  although  defqrted  by  the  Athenians,  carried 
on  the  wap^ipj^  vigouTi  and  took  feverai  places  from  the  Per-* 
Hans.  At  1^,  however,  being  defeated  by  land  and  lea,  obieflf 
byjneans  of  Jntemal  treac&ery^  they  .were  forced  to  fubmit* 
Miletus  was  taken  and  plimdered  ;  the  other  cities  were  treated 
according  to  thpir  defertfe ;  Hindoii  ▼.  laa.  &c,  vi.— 22, 
jlfrifi/jgoras  w^  flaip  in  Thrace,  v.  fin^  Hiftixus,  having  ob* 
tained  leave  frofn  .]}ftrius  to  return  into  Ionia,  as  if  to  allay  the 
commotions,  upon  the  difcovery  of  his  j>erfidy,  li^as  made  pri» 
foner  -,  and  being  carried  taSardts,  was  there  crucified  by  the 
oi:der  of  Artaphemes.  It  appeared  that  if  Darius  had  firft  beeli 
confulted,  he  would  have  pardoned  him  on  accoutit  of  his  for- 
JDCT  fervicQs :  For  when  his  head  was  fent  to  him^  he  ex- 
prefled .great  difpl^^fure  at  the  authors  of  his  death,  and  order* 
ed  it  to  be  honoi^ilbly  interred,  as  belonging  to  a  man  who 
had  merited  highly  (tf.himfelf  and  of  the  Perfians,  Id.  vu  26.— 

.  Daritis  iK)w  ordered  MardOnius  to  march  with  an  army  into 
Greece^  ainl  revenge  on  the  £retrians  and  Athenians  she  burn- 
ing of  Sardis.    I^cedonia  fubmitted  on  has  apprcAch ;  but  a 
number  of  hid  (h^s  being  loft  in  doubling  the  cape  of  mount 
Athos,  fee  p.  3:^7  •  and  his  army  being  attacked  in  the  night- 
time by  the  Thraciaus,  he  was  obliged  to  return  without  fuc- 
cefs,  Id.  vi.  43.  45.    Next  yea^r  Darius  fentDATIS,  a  Mede^ 
and  ANTAPHERNEiS,  his  own  nephew,  the  fon  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Sardis,  with  a  flfcet  of  ^ve  hundred  fail,  and  an 
army  of  one  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  ten  thouiand  horfe^ 
(Nepos  fays  two  hundred  thoUfand  foot,  Miit.  4.  Valerius  Max- 
imus,  three  hundred  thoufand,   v.  3.  Ext.  3.  and  Juftin,   (ix 
hitndred  thoufand,  ii.  9.)   to  bum  the  cities  of  Athens  and 
Etctria,  and  bring  the  inhabitants  in  chains  to  Sufa ;  for  which 
putpdfi:  they  were  provided  with  a  great  number  of  chains. 
T^ey  executed  then*  orders  upon  ^e  Erecrians;  Htrodot.  vi. 
191.  &  119.  but  were  defeated  with  great  fkuglKer  at  Mara- 
thon, ten  miles  from  Athens,  by  only  nine  thoufand  Athenians 
and   one  thoufand  Flatseans,  under  the  condu£^  o£  Miltiades^ 
IHd.  is^  Herodot.  vi.  10 1.— 117. 

Darius,  provoked  by  this  dialler,  determined  to  make  war  on 
Greece  in  perfon.  He  fpent  three  years  in  making  prepara- 
tions. In  the  mean  time  Egypt  revolted.  When  he  was  a- 
bout  to  fet  out  againft  both,  he  was  prevented  by  a  difpute  a- 
mong  his  Tons  concerning  the  fucceiiion  to  the  crown  \  fox 
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before:  a  Perfian  king  went  upon  a  warlike  ext>e4kion',  it  was 
requifite  that  he  fhould  fix  his  fucceffor.  Darius  had  three  fons 
bom  before  he  was  king,  and  four  after  by  AtoflkA^  daughter 
of  Cyrus.  Artabazanes  or  Artamenes  was  the'VRft  of  the 
former^  and  Xerxes  of  the  latter.  The  difpute  wte  'determin- 
ed in  favour,  of  Xerxes^  as  beipg  the  eldeft'ibn  of  the  king, 
whereas,  the  other  was  only  the  eldksft  fon  of  -Dariusy  a  prirate 
perfon..  -This  argument  -is  faid  to  have*befen  fuggefted  by 
DemaratuSt'  a  king  of  Lacedaemon,  thtn  an  exUe  at  the  Peifian 
court.  Darius  died  foon  after,  having  reigned  thirty-fix  years. 
Id.  vii.  i. — 5.  Juftin.  ii.  lo.-  '    "    . 

XERXES  profecuted  with  vigour  the  defigns  of  his  father. 
He  firft  reduced  Egypt,  and  appointed  his  hte^tr'Aclunni^net 
governor  of  it*  He  next  fet  out  againft  Gt^^tf  with  the 
greateii  force  recorded  in  hiftory  *;  and  to  enfure  fuccefs  he 
had  engaged  the  Carthaginians  at  the  fame -time  to  attack  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  thus  verifying  the  predic- 
tlon  of  Daniel,  xi.  2.  The  unfortunate  event  of  both  cxpedi* 
tions  is  related  elfewhere,  fee  p.  274. 

Xerxes,  after  his  return  to  Sardis  from  Greece,  conceived  a 
violent  paiTion  for  the  wife  of  his  brother  MaMei.  Being 
treated  ;by  her  with  becoming  difdain,'hetransKrred  his  al- 
fcQion  to.  her  daughter  who  Was  married  to  lus  fon  Dmrius\ 
Her  bafe  compliance  involved  in  undeferved  deftru£Hon  her 
father  and  mother,  from  the  jealoufy  of  Hamefirisi  the  wife  of 
Xerxes,  who  treated  the  mother,  her  fuppofcd  rivals  with  the 
mod  fliocking  cruelty. 

While  the  Athenians  were  extending  their  tonquefts,  Xerxes, 
quite  difheartened,  M'as  funk  in  voluptuoufnefs ;  which  expo- 
Icd  him  to  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  his  fubjefts.  Encoura- 
ged by  this,  Artobant/Sy  his  chief  favourite,  murdeted  him,  in  the 
twenty-firft  year  of  his  reign,  and  placed  ART AXERXES,  his 
third  fon,  on  the  throne ;  having  induced  him  to  kill  his  eldeft 
brother  Darivsy  under  pretext  that  he  had  been  the  duthar  of  his 
father's  deatli.  But  Artaxerxes  being  informed  by  Megabyxuty 
hufband  to  one  of  his  fiflers,  of  the  treachery  of  Att'abanus, 

*  Xerxes  it  fiid  to  have  numbered  his  army^  by  ordeting'eacb  foUier  to  ihoot 
an  arrow,  and  tKcn  counting  the  arrows,  Lwean.  iii.  285.  Hci*q<iotiu  fayi  this, 
was  done  by  niakinga  myriad,  or  ic,ccc  men,  ftand  together  as  clofe  at  they 
could  in  a  circle,  and  then  building  a  wall  round  the  place  which  they  Accupied 
to  tlie  height  of  the  waift  ;  after  which  the  enclofure  was  again  and  again  filled 
with  men,  till  it  was  discovered  of  how  many  myriads  the  army  confifted.  The 
xthole  amotintcd  to  1 70  myriads,  i.e.  I,  7jCO,ocx3  foot  ;,bcfiilef.  cavalry,  mari- 
ners, and  the  attendants  cf  the  camp.  The  foldiers  being  thus  ^timbered,  were 
arranged  accordin^^  to  thpir  diEcrcnt  cations,  vii.  60. 
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and  of  his  defigns  upon  the  crown,  inflifled  on  hini  the  pii>- 
niihment  he  dcfcrvcd,  Diodor,  xi.  69.  He  next  cruflied  his 
brother.  Hjftafpes,  governor  of  Ba£lria ;  and  reigned  profpe- 
roufly  for  forty  years  *.     He  is  diftinguiflicd  by  the  name  of 

*  The  war  "with  the  Greek*  continued.  The  Egyptians  revolted  nnder 
Inartu^  prioce  qt  the  Lybiant,  aud  applied  to  the  Athenians  for  affiftance, 
which  wan  readily  granted  them.  Achamtfaes^  the  uncle  of  Artaxerxes,  wai 
(cm  aijrainft  them,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men.  But  he  being  defeated,  was 
cut  off  with  about  one  third  of  his  forces.  Thofe  who  efcaped  fled  to  Memphis, 
whither  the  comjuerors  porfued  them,  and  made  themfelves  maftera  of  two 
diviiions  of  the  city,  but  could  not  reduce  that  called  the  ^vbite  tvaU,  which  the 
PerCans  fortified,  and  defended  themfelves  in  it  for  a  year,  Dtoder,  zi.  74.  & 
75.  Ctefias  fays  near  three  years.  In  the  mean  time  Artaxerxes,  hating  in 
rain  attempted  to  excite  the  Lacedemonians  to  make  war  on  the  Athenians, 
fcnt  a  frcfh  army  of  above  300,000  men  into  Egypt,  under  the  condud  of 
Artabazut  and  Megaij^sus,  attended  by  a  fleet  of  300  <fail,  manned  hy  Phcenl* 
dans,  Cyprians  and  Cilici&ns,  Hid.  The  Perflans,  upon  their  arriTal,  raifed 
the  fiege  of  the  vfbite  w«//  it  Memphis,  defeated  the  Egyptians  anA  their  allies 
in  bacue,  and  obliged  the  Athenians  to  uke  (helter  in  JProfrfiUis^  an  ifland  in 
the  Nile ;  where  uiey  bclicged  them  for  a  year  and  fix  months.  At  laft,  ha- 
Ying  dried  up  one  of  the  arms  of  the  river  which  formed  the  ifland,  by  divert- 
ing the  water  into  canals,  they  thus  opened  for  themfelves  a  paflage.  The  A  - 
thcnians,  finding  their  fliips  left  on  dry  land,  fet  fire  to  them,  that  they  might 
not  fall  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  The  number  of  the  Athenians  amounted 
to  6,000,  who  determined  not  to  yield,  but  to  defend  themfelves  to  the  laft,  in 
imitation  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Thermopylae.  The  leaders  oif  the  Perfian% 
perceiving  their  intrepidity,  and  fearing  the  confeqnences,  granted  them  leave 
to  depart  in  fafety.  A  few  made  their  way  through  Lybia  to  Cyreiu,  and  from 
thence  embarked  for  Athens ;  but  mcft  of  them  periihed.  A  fleet  of  fifty  fail, 
which  was  fent  to  their  relief,  having  entered  one  of  the  months  of  the  Nile, 
not  knowing  what  had  happened,  wasalmoft  entirely  defiroyed  by  the  enemy  | 
and  thus  ended  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  the  Athenians,  after  it  had  lailed 
fix  years,  J6.  77.;  Tbucydld.  i  109.  &  no. 

After  this  the  whole  of  Egypt  fubmitted  to  the  Perfians,  except  the  marihy 
part  of  it,  where  onc'Amyrtzos   mainuioed  his  ground  againft  them,  IT^*- 

The  Athenians,  not  difcnuraged  by  their  lofTcs  in  Egypt,  fitted  out  a  new 
fleet,  which  they  fent  againft  Cyprus  under  the  command  of  Cimon.  He  re- 
duced  the  grcateft  part  of  that  ifland,  and  by  his  vi^ories  both  on  fea  and 
land  forced  Artaxerxes  to  fue  for  peace ;  rvhich  was  at  laft  concluded  on  tern^a 
highly  honourable  to  the  Athenians  a^d  their  allies,  Diodor.  xli.  4.  And  thus 
was  terminated  a  war,  which,  if  we  compute  from  the  burning  of  Sardis,  lafted 
fifty  one  years ;  b.  C.  449.  Cimon  diet!  at  Ckium^  in  Cyprus,  and  was  the 
laft  of  the  Athenians  who  performed  any  Uluftrious  exploits  againft  the  Perfians. 

Inarus,  wbo  had  formerlv  furrendered  to  Megabyzus,  with  fifty  Athenians, 
upon  condition  that  their  hves  fliould  be  faved,  were,  after  feveral  years  im- 
prifonment,  baicly  put  to  death,  to  gratiiy  the  revenge  of  Hameftris,  the  king's 
mother,  for  the  lofs  of  her  fon  Achxmcnes.  Inarus  was  crucified,  and  the  reft 
beheaded,  CteJUt,  c.  %s» 

Megabyzus,  provoked  at  this,  retired  to  his  government  of  Syria,  where  he 
openly  revolted.  He  defeated  two  armies  fent  againft  him,  taking  AfirU^  iht 
general  of  one  of  them,  prifoner.  At  laft  the  mediation  of  friends  procured 
what  force  could  not  efic^.  By  them  he  was  prevailed  on  to  return  to  his 
allegiance,  which  he  prefer ved  till  his  death.  But  the  king  did  not  treat  him 
as  his  extraordinary  merit  deferved.  -Toliim  he  was  indebted  both  for  his  life 
and  his  crown.  He  owed  .too  x»iidi,  as  TidtUf  oA  anochfi  ofclifioli  obfervef. 
to  be  grateful»  AnnaL  iv.  iS« 

Macrocbeir 
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Macrechetr  or  LomgimUnus^  from  the  uncommon  length  of  hb 
hands,  Strahy  zr.  p.  735.  or  becaufe  his  right  hand  was  long^ 
er  than  his  Ieft»  P$utarcb.  in  Artax,  He  is  alfo  called  in  (crqi- 
turc  AHASUERUS  5  Efihir. 

Artaxerxes  left  by  his  queen  only  one  fon,  called  XERXES, 
who  fuccecded  him ;  but  ferenteen  fons  by  his  concubines. 
Sogdianuxy  one  of  thefe,  flew  Xerxesi  after  lie  had  reigned  for* 
ty-five  days,  and  ufurped  the  crown.  But  he  was  (bon  after 
dethroned,  and  put  to  death  in  a  moil  cruel  manner,  by  his  bro- 
ther Ochuj,  who  aiTumed  the  name  of  DARIUS.  He  is  call- 
ed by  hiilorians  Darius  Nothui^  or  Darius  the  baftartU  Du- 
ring almoft  the  whole  of  his  reign,  which  lafted  nineteen  years, 
he  was  difturbed  by  rebellions  and  commotions,  which,  how- 
ever, he  fuccefsfully  quelled,  although  with  (hocking  cruelty. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Arfaces^  his  elded  fon  by  Parj/kHs^  wbe 
took  the  name  of  ARTAXERXES,  and  is  diftinguiOied  bj 
the  appellation  of  MNEMON,  on  account  of  his  extraordinarj 
memory,  Plutarch,  in  vita  ejus. 

Paryfatis  wiflicd  to  have  procured  the  fucceffion  to  her  fa- 
vourite fon  CYRUS,  on  the  fame  ground  that  Xerxes,  the 
fon  of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  had  been  preferred,  becaufe  he  had 
been  bom  after  his  father  was  made  king.  To  diis  Darim 
would  by  no  means  confent,  but  continued  to  him  the  com- 
mand  of  Afia  Minor,  which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

Cyrus  attempted  to  dethrone  his  brother ;  and  might  have 
cffcfted  it  by  means  of  the  Greeks  who  ferved  in  his  armj, 
had  he  not  in  a  manner  thrown  away  his  life  in  the  moment  of 
viflory,  from  a  vehement  defire  of  flaying  his  brother  in  lingte 
combat.  After  his  death,  the  .Greeks,  being  deferted  by  die 
refl  of  the  army,  made  that  memorable  retreat  called  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thoufand,  Xemph.  Anabas,;  Jujlin.  v.  11.  feep.  468. 

Artaxerxes  had  the  weaknefs  to  give  up  thofe  concerned  in 
the  death  of  Cyrus  to  Paryfatis  his  mother,  who  caufed  thea 
to  be  put  to  death  with  the  greateft  cruelty.  Paryfatis,  from 
her  influence  with  the  king  her  fon,  at  diflfcrent  times  excr- 
cifed  her  revenge  on  thofe  who  had  ofiended  her,  in  a  man- 
ner too  Clocking  to  relate.  Among  the  reft  fhe  poifbned  5/0- 
firoy  the  favourite  wife  of  Artaxerxes,  by  inviting  h^r  to  fup- 
per,  and  dividing  with  her  a  bird,  which  flie  cut  with  a  knife 
poifoned  only  on  one  fide.  On  this  account  (he  was  confined 
to  Babylon,  but  after  fome  time  fhe  recovered  her  former 
afcendencv,  Plutarch. 

Tiflaphemes,  who  had  performed  important  fenrice  in  the 
war  againft  CyniS|  after  his  ^eath^  wad  fcnt  back  to  his  go- 
vernment 
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vcrnmcnt  in  ACa  Minor  with  augmented  authorifv.  Here,  by 
his  opprcITive  condu£l  to  the  Greek  ftates,  who  had  cfpoufed 
the  intereil  of  Cyrus,  he  forced  them  to  apply  to  the  Laccdx- 
mqnians  for  affiftance  ;  which  they  granted  the  more  readily, 
as  )hey  had  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  aid  which  Cyrus  had 
given  them,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Tiflaphernes,  for  their 
decifiye  vi£iary  over  the  Athenians  at  the  Goat's  river,  (JEgoj 
potatnosy)  under  Lyfander.  They  therefore  fent  an  army  into 
Afia,  under  the  command,  firft  of  Thimbroy  then  of  Dercylttdas^ 
and  laft  of  all  of  AGESILAUS,  one  of  their  kings  ;  who,  by 
his  vidlories  and  depredations,  caufed  fuch  an  alarm  at  the 
PerCan  court,  that  Tiffaphemes,  accufed  of  mifconduft  and 
treachery,  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  chiefly  at  the  in  (li- 
gation of  Paryfatis.  Tiihraujiesy  the  captain  of  the  guard,  wha 
executed  thefe  orders,  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him.  He,  by 
great  prefenis  and  fair  promifes,  prevailed  on  Agefilaus  to  de-' 
part  from  his  own  government.  But  finding  that  Agefilaus 
bad  only  changed  the  feat  of  war,  having  attacked  Phrygia,  the 
govemment  of  Pharnabazus,  and  that  he  intended  after  that  tci 
carry  the  war  into  the  very  heart  of  Perfia,  he  fent  ambafladors 
into  Greece,  to  endeavour,  by  force  of  money,  to  form  a  com-» 
binatibn  ainong  ihe  Grecian  dates  againft  Laccdxmon.  This 
fcheme  having  fuccecded,  A  gefrlaus,  in  the  midft  of  his  fucccfP 
cs  and  preparations,  was  recalled  to  defend  his  country.*  He 
readily  complied  \  and  obfervod  at  his  departure,  that  the  Per- 
fians  had  driven  him  out  of  Afiar  by  30,000  archers,  alludihg  to 
the  Perfian  daricSy  which  were  pieces  of  gold  fo  called  from 
king  Darius,  and  flamped  on  one  fide  with  the  figure  of  an 
archer,  Xenoph,  to*  Plutarch. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Pcrllan  fleet,  under  Conon  the  Atheni-i 
an  and  Pharnabazus,  defeated  the  Lacedemonians  under  Pifanr 
der  or  Pifandrus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Agefilaus,-  hear  Cniio^^ 
and  reduced  all  the  iflands  and  cities  on  the  coaft  of  Afia  under 
the  power  of  Perfia,  except  Sj^/  and  Ahjdos.  Conon  then  ob- 
tained leave  to  go  with  a  fleet  and^moriey  to  rebuild  the  /wallip  '^ 
of  Athens,  which  Lyfander  had  dcftroyed.  The  Lacedaemoni-' 
ans,  mortified  by  thefe  difafters,  fent  Antalcidas  to  TiribazuSj 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  Artaxerxes  on  the  beft  conditions  he 
could.  This  was  done  unon  terms  very  advantageous  to  the 
king.  By  thefe  all  the  Greek  Itates  of  Afia  were  again  made 
fubjcdl  to  Perfia,  b.  C.  393.  Conon  having  objected  to  tliis 
peace,  was  fent  for  to  Sufa,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  been  fs- 
cretly  put  to  death  by  the  king's  order.  But  about  this  authors 
diflfcr,  T^epos  in  Conoiu. 
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•Artaxerxes  rlow  turned  his  whole  force  againft  EVAGORAS, 
whoy  by  his  great  abilities,  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  (b- 
vereignty  of  Salamis  and  moft  (>art  of  Cyprus.'    An  army  of 
300,000  men  was  fent  againft  him  under  Tiribazus.     £vago« 
ras  at  £rft  defendied  himfelf  with  great  bravery  and  fuccefs; 
being  afiifted  by  the  Athenians  under  Chabrias,  by  (hips  from 
Tyre,  and  from  Egypt ;  but  at  laft  he  was  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  obliged  to  capitulate.  .  He  refigned  all  his  other 
poil'eflions,  and  retained  only  the  fovereignty  of  Salamis,    on 
condition  of  paying  a  fmall  tribute  to  Artaxerxes^  Dkdor,  xv. 
2.  3.  4.  8.  &  9.   We  have  a  noble  eulogium  on  this  prince,  writ- 
I  ten  by  Ifocrates  the  orator.  He  was  fucceeded  by  bis  fon  NICO- 
CLES,  to  whom  that  orator  addreffed  an  excellent  diredory 
for  government      Diodorus  relates  this  faft  otherwife,  xv.  47. 
After  the  redu£lion  of  Cyprus,  Artaxerxes  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition in  perfon  againft  the  Cadufians,  a  people  in  the  north 
of  Media,  between  the  Euxinc  and.:Cafpian  feas,  who  had  re- 
volted.    In  this  war  the  king  and  his  army  were,  in  danger  of 
perifliing  for  want  of  provifions ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  Tiribazus 
extricated  him  \  and  the  Cadufians  'were  again  brought  under 
fubje£iion.     Here  DAT  AMES  the  Carian,  vi'liom  Cornelius 
Nepos  extols,  chiefly  diilinguiflied  himfelf.     Hif  father  Camif' 
faresy    governor  of  Leuco-^ria,    periihed  in    the  expedition. 
Datames  fuccce^cd  Jiis  father  in  that  government,  and  perform- 
ed on  different  occafioiis  fignal  /eryice  to  the  king  :.but  being 
forced  into  rebellion  by  hi^;  enemies,  he,  with  a  handful  of 
men,  defeated  very  numerous  armies  fent  againft  him  ;  till  at 
laft,  being  decoyed  into  a  peace,  he  was  bafely  flain  by  the  ar- 
tifice of  INiithridates,  the  Ton  of  Atiobarzanes,  Nrpoji  Disdcn 

xv.  91.  '  .        :     /•'  .. 

.J^rtaxerxcs  next  fent  a  gitaf  army  under  Fhamabazus  and 
Iphicrates.^jie  Athenian,  tojedqce  Egypt,  which  had  been  in  a 
itate  of  revcdt  for  a  toiifidtrat>*i;  lijne,  firll  under  Achorisj  the  fon 
of  jiviytausy  tJun  unclcr  \i^uH*piythis^  who  reigned  only  one 
year;     after  hini   uinler-  hipj.froffSy,  vho   reigned  only  four 
months  •,  and  then  undvr  AV^</#^^i/Ji::who  reigned  twelve  years. 
This  expedition,  ^..ftcr  Tariouii.  turns  of  fgrtuuo,  finally  proved 
uniuccelsful,  Dkdor,  xv.  29.  4V.  &  93.     'Ihc  advice  of  Iphi- 
crates  not  being  ioliowcd,  he  Ic/t   the  f;rniy  and  returned  to 
Athens,  It.  43.    h\  this  war  AgtTilaus  was  lent  to  the  afliftance 
of  Tachos,  king  of  Hgypt,  whcm,  for  fome  offence,  he  depo- 
fed,  and  placed  Nc£t;intbus,  liis  fpn  or  cpufin,    on  the  throne. 
Bur  authois  differ  abcut  this  f2Cl>  IJiodii\  ^v.  92.  &  93.;  Nep, 


8.    It  is  certain  Agefilaus  died  in  returning  from  this  expedi- 
tion, at  a  very  advanced  age,  U,  isf  Plutarch,  in  Artax. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  there  were  violent 
commotions  at  court  about  the  fucceflioii.  He  had  only  three 
fons  by  his  Queen,  Darius^  Ar'tafpes^  and  Ochus  \  but  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  by  his  concubines.  To  preclude  all  difpute, 
he  declared  DARIUS  his  fueceiTor,  and  inverted  him  with  the 
cnHgns  of  royalty  in  his  own  lifetime.  But  Darius,  not  fatisfied 
with  this,  formed  a  plot  with  Tiribazus  and  others  to  feize 
alfo  the  power,  by  murdering  his  father.  They  were  juft  on 
the  point  of  executing  their  purpofe,  when  their  guilt  being 
detefted,  they  were  all  put  to  death,  Plutarch*  is*  Ji{fi^n*  x»  T.  2. 

The  former  contentions  now  revived.  OCHUS  by  his  da- 
ring wickednefs  prevailed  He  fo  frightened  Ariaf^s  by  his  e- 
mifTaries,  that  he  forced  him  to  poifon  himfelf.  He  caufed 
Arfamesy  (who  wag  the  king's  favourite  fon  although  born  of 
a  concubine,  arid  univerfally  efteemed  for  his  virtues,)  to  be  poi- 
foned.  Artaxerxes,  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  thefe  atrocities^ 
died  ot  a  broken  heart,  in  the  ninety-fourth  yeir  of  his  age  and 
fbrty-fixth  of  his  reign,  Plutarch,  Diodorus  fay«  be  reigned 
only  forty-three  years,  xv.  93. 

Ochus  concealed  the  death  of  his  father  for  ten  months,  tranC- 
afting  every  thing  as  if  by  his  father's  authority.  He  even 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  as  if  by  his  father's  order. 
He  aflumed  the  name  of  Artaxerxes ;  but  he  is  diftinguilhed  in 
hiftory  by  that  of  Ochus. 

Ochus  fupported  his  power  by  the  fame  wickednefs  and 
cruelty  by  which  he  acquired  it.  He  put  all  the^  princes  of 
the  royal  family  to  death,  and  every  perfon  of  whom  he  en* 
tertained  the  leaft  fufpicion.  Many  of  the  provinces  revolted  \ 
but  they  were  foon  forced  to  fubmit,  by  the  treachery  of  the 
governors  to  one  another. 

Artabazus  alone,  governor  of  part  of  Ada  Minor,  made  a 
vigorous  refiltancc,  firit  by  the  afliflance  of  Chares^  the  Athe- 
nian, and  afterwards  of  the  Thcbaiis ;  but  being  deferted  by 
both,  one  after  the  other,  he  (led  to  Philip  king  of  Macedon  for 
protection,  Dlodor,  xvi.  34.  &  52. 

Ochus  was  fcjuiilly  fuccefsful  in  quelling  the  revolt  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  Cypriots,  who  were  fupported  by  Ncftanebus 
king  of  Egypt.  Nec^anebus  had  fent  to  the  affillance  of  the 
Phoenicians  a  bodv  of  Greeks  under  MENTOR,  a  native  of 
Rhodes;  in  conjunclion  with  whom  they  expelled  all  the  Per* 
fians  from  tlicir  country.  But,  upon  the  approach  of  tlie  army 
^f  Ochuo,  Mentor  delivered  up  the  city  Sidon  into  his  hands. 
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The  Sidonians  in  defpair  fliut  themfelyes  Up  m  their  lioufei)  and 
fet  fire  to  them.  About  40,000  are  faid  to  have  prrifhcd  bf 
the  flamesi  Diodor.  xvi.  45.  The  reft  of  the  Phoenicians, 
(truck  with  terror  at  this  difafter,  fubmitted.  Mentor,  having 
joined  the  Perfian  army,  contributed  greatly  to  the  con^ueft  of 
Egypt.  Nef^anebus  being  defeated,  and  giving  up  all  lor  loft, 
iied  into  Ethiopia.  Ochus,  having  ravaged  die  country,  r»f 
turned  in  triumph  to  Babylon,  U.  51.  The  petty  kii^s  of 
Cyprus  had  formerly  fubmitted.  There  were  at  this  time  no 
fewer  than  nine  kings  in  the  ifland,  every  chief  city  having 
one.  Thefe  were  all  fubje£i:  to  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  paid 
fcim  tribute,  Ibi  42. 

.  Ochus  now  abandoned  himfelf  entirely  to  pleafure,  leaving 
the  management  of  public  afiairs  to  his  minifters.  The  chief 
of  thefe  were  MENTOR,  and  BAGOAS  an  eunuch.  The 
latter,  being  an  Eyptian  by  birth,  and  provoked  by  the  cruelties 
cxercifed  by  Ochus  on  his  countrymen,  particularly  for  his  ha- 
ying (lain  the  god  Apis,  ^lian.  vi.  8.  caufed  him  to  be  poifon- 
ed  in  the  twenty-fir  ft  year  of  his  reign,  Diodor.  xvii.  5. 

Bagoas  placed  ARSES,  the  youngcft  of  the  fons  of  Ochus, 
on  the  throne,  and  put  to  death  all  the  reft.  But  Arfes,  who 
Vras  only  king  in  name,  difcovering  marks  df  diflatisfadMon, 
yras  alfo  afiaifinated  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  lb. 

Bagoas  next  raifcd  to  the  throne  DARIUS,  called  CODO- 
MANNUS,  who  was  only  a  diftant  relation  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily, Curl.  ii.  I.  But  finding  him  not  fufRciently  compliant, 
he  determined  likewife  to  difpatch  him  by  poifon.  But  Darius 
being  apprifcd  of  his  dcfign,  when  the  potion  was  brought  to 
him,  he  forced  Bagoas  himfelf  to  drink  it,  Dhdor.  ib. 

Darius  pofieflcd  feveral  qualities  worthy  of  a  crown,  -but 
wanted  the  fngacity  and  rcfolution  requifite  for  the  difficult  part 
he  had  to  aft.  In  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign  he  was  attacked 
by  ALEXANDER  king  of  Macedon.  If  the  Perfians  had  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  MEMNON  the  Rhodian,  they  would  have 
avoided  an  engagement,  and  ftopped  the  ^rogrefs  of  the  enemy, 
by  Inying  wallc  the  country ;  but  Arfttes^  fatrap  of  Phrygia, 
oppofed  tliis  opinion,  left  the  lands  of  his  own  province  (hould 
fulFer,  Diodor.  xvii.  18.  After  the  defeat  at  <.ranicus,  Sardis 
and  Ephefus  fubmitted  to  the  viftor  ;  but  Memnon  made  a  vi- 
gorous defence,  firft  at  Milettis^  and  then  at  Halicarnajfus^ 
where  he  held  out  for  feveral  montiis  with  great  bravery  and 
{kill  5  but  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  abandon  the  place,  wherc- 
vpon  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Afia  declared  for  Alexander. 

Memnou 
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.  Memnon  now  advifed  Darius  to  carry  the  war  into  Mace- 
donia  *,  which- propofal  being  approYcd  of,  he  himfelf  was  ap« 
pointed  to  put  it  in  execution*  Hayiiig  eqiiipped  a  fleet  of 
300  fail,  and  put  on  board  a  great  j^umber  of  land  forces,  ht 
reduced  feveral  of  dhe  iflandsj  and  by  bis  vigorous  conduct  raifed 
fo  great  expc£^ationjt  that  the  Spartans  and  feveral  other  ftates 
engaged,  upon  his  arrival  in  Greece^  to  join  him.  But  Mem- 
non being  foon  after  cut  off  by  difeafe  before  Mitylene^  which 
he  was  obliged  to  befiegc,  this  enterpnfe  was  drapt.  Darius 
having  no  other  General  fit  to  be  entrufled  with  the  charge  of 
profecuting  it,  he  therefore  now  directed  his  whole  attention 
to  provide  for  internal  defence  :  but  all  his  plans  were  ill  con- 
certed and  worfe  executed  \  hence  his  reign  was  foon  brought 
to  a  fatal  period,  and  with  it  terminated  the  Perfian  monarchy, 
b.  C.  330.  after  it  had  lafted  two  hundred  and  (ix  years,  under 
thirteen  kings,  Cyrus^  Cambyfes^  Smerdisy  Darius  Hyflafpis^ 
Xerxes  L  Ariaxerxes  LongimatiuSy  Xe:xes  11.  Sogdianus^  Da-" 
rius  NothuSy  Artaxerxes  Mtiemon^  Artaxerxes  Octus,  Arfes^ 
Darius  Codomannus. 

The  Perfian  empire  had  long  been  on  the  decline.     The  ty- 

'  ranny  of  its  government,  the  depravity  of  its  princes,  the  op- 

phreflion  of  the  fatrapx,  the  flavery  of  the  people,  the  want  of 

union  among  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  thefe  and  other 

circun^ftances  ferved  to  precipitate  its  fall. 


Manners  and  Cujtoms  of  the  Perjtans^ 
* 

The  crown  of  Perfia  was  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  d6# 
pended  on  the  will  of  the  reigning  prince.  ITie  power  of  the  fo- 
vcreign,  as  almoft  univerfally  in  the  eaft,  was  very  abfolute. 
Thofe  who  approached  him  proftrated  themfclves  on  the  ground, 
and  adored  him  as  a  divinity*,  Curt.  iii.  12.  17.  vi.  6.  3.  viii. 
5.  II. 

The 
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*  This  Conon  refufed  to  do,  Jufitn.  ▼!.  2.  So  the  Lacedzmonians  Sffrthia 
and  Btilhy  Herodot.  vii.  136.;  and  Timagoras  is  faid  to  have  becnpunifhed  capi- 
tally by  the  Athenians  for  fubtnittin^  to  it,  VaL  Max,  vi.  3.  ext,^,  Ismenias 
the  Theban  artfully  evaded  it,  JElian,  i.  ai.  Cyrus  the  younger  it  faid 
to  have  put  two  perfon^  to  death,  for  not  covtring  their  hands  with  their  fleerei 
in  his  prcfence,  Xennphon.  The  ufual  title  of  addrels  to  the  king  was  Mafiir 
or  Lordy  {Sttrrorrcy  dom'tnutJ)  He  was  called  the  Gr tat  King ^  or  King  of  Kings, 
How  great  veneration  was  paid  to  the  Perfian  monarch,  we  may  judge  from 
this  :  When  Xerxes,  in  cn.iling  from  Europe  to  Afia,  after  his  retreat  from 
Greece,  was  overtaken  by  a  ftorm,  and  the  pilot  declaring  that  all  mull  periOi 
unlcfs  the  vcfTel  was  lightened  of  fome  of  the  paffengert,  feveral  of  the  Perfians, 
at  the  king's  dcfire,  after  having  adored  him,  leapt  Into  the  fea.    Xerxes  upon 

landuig 


6i2  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Ptrfinnf. 

The  Perfians  were  carefully  trained  to  be  fcrfdiers.  The 
.three  great  leflbns  the  youth  were  taught^  from  five  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  were  to  ridcy  to  fhoot  the  arrOwj  '^hd  to  fpeak 
truth,  Herodot.  i.  136.  '  In-  rime  of  war,,  every  one,  if  re- 
quired, was  obliged  to  attend  the  king  in  h& "  expeditions,  un- 
Icfs  difabled  by  age  or  infirmity,  under  pain  of  death  *. 

When  the  Perfians  went  to  war,  they  carried  with  them 
their  wives  and  children,  as  an  incentive  to  courage.  Curt.  iii. 
8.  12.  The  method  of  muftering  the  troops,  and  the  order  of 
their  march,  are  defcribed,  Herodot.  vii.  60.  &c. 

Before  the  Perfians  declared  war  on  any  nation,  they  fcnt 
ambafladors  to  demand  of  them  earth  and  water  as  a  token  of 
^iibmiflionf.  Id.  v.  17.  vi.  48.  vii.  133. 

The  Perfians  erefted  neither,  ftatues,  nor  temples,  nor  altars 
to  their  deities  ;  confidering  it  as  abfurd  to  confine  within  walls 
that  being  whofe  temple  is  the  univerfe,  (cut  omnia  deberentejfe 
tatentiay)  Cic.  legg.  ii.  10.    Accordingly  they  called  the  whole 

landing  prcfented  the  pilot  with  a  golden  crown  for  hi»  prefervatioo,  but  oiw 
dcred  him  to  be  beheaded  for  having  caufed  the  death  of  fo  many  Pei£ans. 
The  truth  of  this  however  is  doubted  by  Herodotus,  viii.  118.  The  puniih- 
xnent  inilided  on  thofe  guilty  of  treafon,  is  too  (hocking  to  be  defcribed,  AV- 
iarcb.  in  Artaxerxs, 

*  When  Darius  was  about  to  fet  out  againd  the  Scythianc,  O^Laxus^  a  Per- 
iinn  nobleman,  who  hai  his  three  fons  in  the  army,  requeued  that  one  of  them 
might  be  left  to  comfort  hin\  in  his  old  age,  Dariu$  faid  he  would  leave  them 
all,  and  immediattlv  orv;cred  them  to  be  (lain,  Hero}ot.  \v,  %^.\  Seneca  de  Ira, 
iii.  16.  Tl»u>»  alf.)  Xerxes  behaved  to  another  nobleman,  fee />.  349.  Herod,  vii. 
27.  t*^  39.;  Scree.  Hid.  I  7, 

The  arms  of  the  Perfians  were  a  thick  t^ara  or  head  piece  ;  a  coat  of  mail, 
a  cover injj  for  the  thighs  and  legs,  a  target  (gerra)^  below  it  a  quiver  hung; 
,a  Urge  bow  and  arrows  of  reed,  a  ihort  fword  or  fcimitar,  (acinices)y  haiioin* 
from  a  belt  on  the  right  thigh,  Herodot,  vii.  6l.  The  iiorfes  alfo,  in  different 
parts  of  their  body,  were  covered  with  brafs,  {/qui  catuftLr.ini.)  The  Periuni 
chit  fly  excelled  in  fighting  on  horfcback  :  they  alfo  fought  from  chariots.  Cy- 
rus is  f<iid  to  have  introduced  the  ufe  of  chariots  armed  with  fcythes  XempSn*. 
Cyrcpad.  viii.^/i.  But  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  10,000  of  thefc  long  before 
in  the  army  of  Nitius,  ii.  5.  The  Perfians  had  a  curious  method  ot  commu- 
catiDg  inti  lligencc,  particularly  in  tinie  of  war,  by  means  of  torches  on  watch- 
tuvvcT',  \vhich  Poly  bias  dcfcribes  x.  39.  &c. 

f  The  JScythians  fent  in  return  to  Darius,  a  bird,  a  raoufc,  a  froj;,  and  fivs 
arrows;  intimating,  riiat  unlefs  the  Perfians  could  fly  through  the  air  like 
birds  go  under  the  grouPid  like  mice,  or  plunge  into  the  fens  like  frogs,  they 
nviH  pcrir.i  by  thofe  arrows,  Uerod'A.  iv.  132.  The  ambaffadors  fcnt  by  Oariui 
to  Athens  and  Sjjarta  to  demaiid  fubmiflloir,  were  in  the  one  place  thrown  it::o 
a  deep  disch,  and  in  the  other  into  a  well,  that  there  they  might  tnd  earth  and 
water  ;  on  wjiich  account  Xtrxcs  fent  no  ambafLdor*  before  he  ma«le  war  on 
tlien:,  /i^  vi:.  IJ3.     The  Tacedi'monians  being  afterwards  alarmed  by  unfi- 
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expanfeofhcaveajupitrr,  jf/lfiWe/,  5f.  131.  ;For  4^is  rc^fon,:at 
the  inftigation  of  the  Magi^  or  pricfts,  Xerxes  is  faid  to  have 
burnt  tlie  temples  of  the  Greeks*, ,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  10.  fee.  p.  612. 
They  worfhipped  chiefly  the  fua  un^er  th^  name  of  Mithras^ 
as  an  emblem  of  the  deity  f- 

♦  The  chief  ddAriftCoT Ai  Magi wai,  that  tliere  art  two  pririctplciior  fuprcmc 
dmnities,  at  continual  variance  with  each  other ;  the  one  the  caufe  of  allgoodi 
and  the  9tber  the  capfrof,  aH  evil.  •  Thc-former'was  reprcfented  by  light,  and 
called  Taxdan  or  OrtMt/Jidy  by  the  Greeks  Oramasde^;  th«latxcr  was  reprc- 
feiited  by  darkneOi,  and  callfd  Abraman^  by  the<  Greek*  Armamut,  The  author 
of  this  doArine  is  faid  to  have  bfcen.  ZOl^O^STER,  v.^Jiw,  JPlin,  xll.  r. 
jyiogen.  Laeri.promm,  %,  Jfjlin,  \,.i.  But  others  fry  that  Zoroafter  only  reform^ 
cd  the  magian  fyftetn,  in  the  time  ot  Darius  Hyftafpia,  and  caught  tt)at  ther^ 
was  a  principle  luperibr  to  the  other  two,  ooe  (iiprcmc  Being,  who  treated  boUi 
light  and  darkncff,  Hjdf^  de  telig.  let.  Pert:  The  rime  howcvrr  whtn  thni 
philcfopher  flouriihed  is^  uncertain,  FiU^&  Lmtrt.  ibid,^  Pliny  fays  fhat2oroait 
tor  was  the  only  perfon  that  fmilcd  the  firfl^day  he  was  bom,  vik  l6*.-,'    , . 

-j-  Herodotus  fays  they  called  Vciius  hdetta\  and  that  they  alfe  worfh.i|>ped  the 
mtMtn  and  the  earth,  fire,  water,  and  the  wirtds.    They  prayed  not  only  fo^ 
then-fclves,  bat  alfo  for  the  ^'hole  Perfian  nttticn,  and  ]^rticularly  for  the  king. 
^Vithout  a  prie{k.'iio  Ic^al  facrifke  could  be'  i^oriormed;  and  ^fter  tarrying  a 
little,  he  carried  (if  the  i)ifh,  and  ufcd  it  for  what  purpofe  he  pleafed,  ll.  13%. 
The  Perfians  oljferved  I  their  birth-day  with  particular  folcmnity.     No  one 
was  allowed  to  yomit  or. make  water  publicly.     What  it  was  ihdecent  to  do,  it 
waft  unlaw  iul  to  neatioD.'-  The  bafcft  crime  waa  to  tell  a  lie,  andD(;at  to  that 
to  contradl  debt,  hccaufe  this  ulually  leads  to  ialfchood.     There  wsn  alio  an 
aAicn  for  ingratitude.    Tl.cy  conlulted  about  matters  of  the  grtatefl  importance 
over  their  cups,  and  dctcrnined  them  next  day  when  fober,'7^.  133.  as  the 
Germaos,y<«/.  364.  ,  When  cqiiulb  met  they  kiflcd  one  another  :'  if:one  of  theitt 
was  a  little  iufepor,  ,ttiey  kiftcd  pnc  another  (>n  the  cheek  ;    if  grtatly  infcriory 
*he  fell  down  and  woiflii|  ped  the  .other.     Neighbourhood  was  ccnfidcrcd  as  a 
fircng  bond  of  conieAiVn.    -They  were  howtvcr  fond  of  foreign  cnf^omis,  and 
borrov>  ed  luxuries  (r<<m  all  quarters.    XetX<L's  even  propofed  a  reward  to  the  per- 
fon who  fhnuld  irvtnt  a  ntw  plcalurc,  Cic.  ^2uf<,  v.  7.;  f*al.  HTux.ix  1.  3. 

Next  to  bravery  in  war,  having  a  nun.crous  oils]  ring  wa*  moA  highly  cf- 
"  teemed  ;  and  to  (uch  the  kirg  annually  lent  prefciifs,  Ilerodtt.  i.  136.  No  oi;.e 
Was  punifhed  for  th«  firii  fault,  <»r  fuftcred  c^j  itally  for  one  crin*.e\  The  an- 
cient P:1b)loniaIl^  oiJ  i.Ot  ufc  phyiicians  ;  but  t!;c  lick  were  carried. into  tl  c/bium 
or  pt.blic  place,  and  luch  as  pafltd  were  obliged  to  flop,  anei  eUclare  if  tliey,  or 
any  e  f  their  acqu.iint.^r.ccH,  1  ad  ever  been  aficc.cel  with  the  fan.c  diftiifc,,and  what 
had  given  thetr.  relief,  I.trdot  i.197.  The  b<  d;c^  of  the  dead,  after  being  be- 
daubed with  wax,  verc  interied.  '1  hcfe  of  the  Magi  wcfe  net  buried  till  tl.cy 
|:ad  firft  been  expofed  to  be  torn  by  wildbeafi.»«,  IL.  I40.;  Cic.  lyji.  i.  45.  The 
14yrc?nians  are  faid  to  havr  publicly  muii;taiccd  dogs  for  that  purpofe,  //. 

It  was  anciently  the  rtifioni  at  Babylon,  on  a  ceitain  day,  to  alTcinble  fuch 
virgins  a?  were  n^arriagcablc,  and  dilpofe  o!  thefts  in  njarrij|;c  fcr  r.:f  ncy  ;  firft 
the  n  olt  beautiful  to  thr  highcft  bidoer,  aid  then  thole  wlio  were  Ufs  consily. 
The  money  thus  coilcd^cd  was  given  to  theft  who  mini*. J  the  i li -favoured  ; 
and  esch   of  thefc  virgins  was  given  to  the  n  an  who  agreed  to  t;:kc  her  with 
the  fn-allcft  fum.     Thus  the*  rich  had  uii  op;  c-nunhy  of  gratifying  their  fancy, 
and  the  more  eToinaiy  lot  kirg  proctrtd  huflauds;  which  exctlltriitcudom  Mr* 
rodctus  faysdid  not  cxift  in  hi*;  time,  JiirSdct.'i.  196.  Every  n.irfitd  wemiun  wan 
cbligcd  once  in  her  lite  to  pre)ftitutc  hcrlclf    in  the  tcn:plc  oi  Venn-,  called   by 
the  Afiyiians  I^.yiittUy  to  a  firangcr,fcir  whatever' fum  of  money  the  ftrangcr  a- 
grecil  10  give,  which  w'-.s  ce^nltcratcd  to  the- gcddcfs,  lb,  199.     The  fime  cuilcm 
is  faid  to  have  irc'vailcd  ia  Cypn  s,  67; ui.  xvi.  74J. 
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Babylon  4  long  the  mbft  celiebratcd  city  in  the  wori^j  PUn, 
vli.  26.  18  Paid  to  hfcive  been  built  by  Sem^anris,  Diodcr.  li.  7, 
Strab.  xy\  prttir.  Hierddotus  afcribcs  to  her  only  the  conf^rttca 
tion  of  a  mound  fof  Conf^ninpf  me  Eufphraites>  i.  1 84.  Eufebius 
makes  it  to  have  been  founded  by  NiirirbdV  increafcd  by 
Belus,  and  adorned  chLs:Ay  by.  Nebuchadnezzar  %  Pr^par^    ix. 

41-  !^      .'   .     .  ■ 

The  walls  were  built  of- large  bricks,  cemented  withbltu- 
men,  a  pitchy  fiiblbnce,,  which  iflues  out  of  the  earth  ia 
that  country,  S/m^.  xyu  ip^  :743.  .and,  a3.  HejroJotus,  in- 
forms us,  was  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  banks  of  a  fmall 
river,  called  IS,  which  runs  into  die  Euphrates.  .The  walls  were 
furrounded  with  a  broad  dpep  ditch,  out  of  which  the  earth 
had  been  taken  for  making  the  bricks,  Htr^dot.  i*.  1 79.  This 
ditch  was  filled  with  water. — Babylon,  as  being  defended  by 
brick  walls,  is  called  by  Juveaal,  a  figulls  munlta  urbs^  x.  171. 
The  towers  on  the  walls  were  only  2$o,  feveral  places  being 
furrounded  by  marihes,  and  therefore  fuificiently  fecure  without 
towers,  Dlodor  ibp  There  were  an  hundred  gates,  twenty- 
five  on  each  fide,  all  of  folid  brafs,  HeredoU  ib. ;  Ifaiab  xlv.  2. 
from  which  ftraight  ftreets  ran,  interfering  one  another, 
through  the  whole  city,  and  dividing  it  into  a  certain  number 
of  difl;in£l  fquares.  Round  thefe  fquares,  towards  the  itroets, 
ftood  the  houfes,  not  contiguous,  but  feparated  by  certain 
intervals,  all  built  three  or  four  (lories  high.  The  fpace  iu 
the  middle  of  each  fquarc  was  void  of  houfes,  and  laid  out 
in  gardens,  or  employed  for  other  purpofes.  Curt.  v.  4.  f.  i.  26* 

*  The  circumference  of  the  walls,  according  to  DIodoru>»  was  360  ftadb  or 
365,  to  anfwcr  to  the  days  of  the  year;  the  breadth  was  fufficient  to  let  fix 
chariots  go  cbreufl  :  tlie  height  he  does  not  fpecify,  but  only  fay 4,  ie  was  in- 
credibly great,  ii.  7.  He  however  remarks,  that  fome  made  the  height  only  50 
cubits,  utul  the  breadth  a  licile  more  thin  fulEJeiit  to  let  t\vo  carriages  pa£i 
one  anothc  r.  Herodotus  fuy^,  that  the  form  of  the  city  was  a  fquare,  the  ex- 
tent of  each  fide  110  (laiiia,  or  15  miles,  and  the  circumference  of  the  whole, 
480  ftadla,  or  60  miles  ;  the  height  200  royal  cubits,  and  the  thicknefs  50  cubiti, 
]  178.  Pliny  follows  Herodotus,  but  m<ike«  the  height  lOO  feet,  and  the  breadth 
50  teet,  initcad  of  cubit>;  he  udd»,  that  each  foot  was  th:ec  inches  more  than 
the  Roman  foot,  vi.  26.  as  Herodotus  ohferves,  that  a  royal  cubit  was  three  in- 
ches more  than  an  ordinjry  :  one  fu  that  the  cubic  of  Herodotus  ajoJ  the  foot 
of  Pliny  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  fuppofcd  to  be  equivalent.  Strabo 
makes  the  circumference  385  (ladia,  the  thickiiefs  of  the  wall  32  feet;  the 
hciijht  bctwe<'ii  tiic  towers  jo  cubits  of  the  towers  themfclvei,  60  cubits;  and 
tlie  way  on  the  top  of  the  walls  wide  enough  to  let  two  carriages  pafs  one  ano* 
th;:r  with  eafCi  xvi.  73S.    Curcius  near)/  agrees  with  Strabo,  y.  4.  L  i.  25. 

The 
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The  houfes  were  not  built  qlofe    to  the  walls,   but  at  the 
diftance  of  two' plethra,  DhJor.  n.  'j.Jtn.    (ferefpatium   uniui 
jugerts^  Curt,  ibid.)  about  two  hundred  feet. 

The  river  Euphrates  flowed  through  the  middle  of  the  city^ 
from  north  to  fouth;  over  which  there  was  a  bridge,  five 
ftadia  long  and  thirty  feet  broad  *,  D!odor,  ib.  There  were  t^v© 
palaces,  one  at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  whole  city,  Diodor.  ibid.  That  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  river  was  called  the  old  Palace^  thirty  ftadia  or  three  miles 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  compafs  ;  and  that  on  the  weft, 
ibe  new  Palace^  fixty  ftadia  or  feven  mil^  and  a  half  in  compafs* 
Thefe  two  palaces  communicated  with  one  another  by  a  vault 
built  under  the  channel  of  the  river  f* 

Adjoining 

•  But  the  rivcr  here  (according  to  Strabo,  xvi.  738.)  wat  onTy  one  ftadiam 
or  furlung:  broad ;  confequently  the  bridge  could  hardly  be  \o  much  longer. 

f  Before  the  bridge  and  thin  vault  could  be  built,  it  was  neccfTary  to  divert 
the  courfe  of  the  river,  and  leave  it«  channel  dry.  For  this  purpofe,  a  vafl  lake  was 
dug  aSovc  Babylon  weft  from  the  river,  of  a  fquare  form,  30O  ftadia  or  37^ 
inilet  every  way,  and  2S  feet  deep,  Diodor,  ii.  9.    Hcfrodotus  makes  its  circumfe*- 
rencc  only  410  ftadia,  or  51^  mileft,  i.  185.  Into  this  lake   the  waters  of  the  ri- 
ver were  made  to  flow  by  an  artificial  canal,  till  the  bridge  and   other  works 
were  finiihed ;  which   Diodorus  informs  us  was  effeded  in  an  incredibly  ftiort 
time,  IS,  Then  the  river  was  again  permitted  to  flow  in  its  ufual  channel.    The 
lake  however  was  ft  ill  preferved,  not  only  to  prevent  the   city  and  adjoining 
.country  from  being  overflowed  by  the  annual  inundations  of  the  river,  but  alfo 
to  fcrve  as  a  great  refervoir  for  containing   water  through   the   whole  year, 
which  being  let  out  by  fluices,  wis  conveyed  through  fmall  canals  over  the  cir- 
cumjacent lands  to  a  gre^t  extent  :  hence  their  amazing  fertility,  which   is  ce« 
lebratcd  by  many  authors.     They  generally  produced  at  leaft  an   hundred  fold^ 
fometimes three  hundredfold.     Herodot,i,  i^^.     A  branch  of  the    Euphrates 
joiaed  the  Tigris,  where  Nineveh  ftood,  ib.  and  afterwards  Selencia,  Plin.  t.  24. 
It  fcparated  from  the  main  ftream  at  a  place  called  Zeugma,  ib.     At  the  Ti« 

Sis  ran  in  lower  ground  than  the  Euphrates,  there  were  feveral  caoali  frotn 
e  latter  to  the  former,  Arrian,  vii.  and  from  each  of  thcfe  numerous  fmaller 
cinals  were  cut,  Polyb.  iz.  35.  In  this  manner  the  corn-fields  were. watered, 
for  it  rains  vcy  little  in  AfTyria,  Hirodot.  ibid. 

To  fccure  the  cuuntry  round  Babylon  vet  more  from  the  danger  of  inunda* 
tions,  fhcre  were  great  banks  raifed  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  Hiredot.  i.  185. 
Within  the  city,  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  was  a  key  and  an  high  wall  built  of 
brick  and  bitumen,  of  the  fiime  thicknefs  with  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  thcfis 
two  oppofite  walls,  at  the  end  of  every  ftreet,  were  gates  of  brafs,  andfronk 
them  defccnts  by  fteps  down  to  the  river.  Thefe  gates  were  open  in  the  day- 
.time  and  (hut  at   night,  Herodoi  i.  180.  185.  &  1^6. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city,  near  the  old  palace,  ftood  the  temple  of  Belus,  of 
a  fquare  form,  two  furlongs  every  way.  In  the  middle  of  the  tcnple  wai  a 
fblid  tower  built  of  brick  and  bitumen,  (fuppofcd  by  fonie  fo  have  been  iht 
iame  with  that  of  Babel,  mentioned  Gtn,  x?.  4.  3t  9.)  a  furlong  irt  length  and 
breadth  at  the  Foundation  ;  alfo  a  furlong  or  fix  hundred  and  fixty  feet  in  heijjrht^ 
5/ra^.  xvi.  738.  It  confined  of  eight  fquare  towers,  one  above  another,  gradually 
decreafing  in  breadth,  which,  with  the  winding  of  the  ftair*  fr  irn  the  tdp  to  the 
W>ttom  on  the  outfide,  gave  it  the  refcmblance  of  a  fquare  pyramid,  as  Strabo 
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Adjoining  to  the  new  palace  or  the  citadel, '  ITwi/^r.  il.  ic. 
were  the  famous  hanging  gardens  (penjiles  hartiJ'^'sLCCordin^io 
Pliny,  xix.  4.  f.  19.  the  work  of  Semiramis  or  Cyrus  :  accor- 
ding to  Curtius,  V.  5.  f.  V.  I.  35.  and  Diodcrus  JJiculus,  ih.  ihc 
work  of  a  Syrian  king,  who  reigned  at  Babylon,  to  gratify  his 
wife,  who  being  a  Perfian  by  birth,  regretted  the  want  of  tlicfc 
woods  and  groves  to  which  flic  had  been  accuftomed  *. 

So  great  was  the  opulence  of  the  country  around  Babylon, 
that  it  furnifl^.cd  one  third  of  the  contribution  impofcd  on  the 
whole  empire  for  the  nuintenance  of  tJie  king  and  his  army, 
J'{er:dot,  i.  192.  After  Cyrus  overturned  the  AflVrian  empire, 
lb,  191.  B.ihylon  funk  in  its  importance,  as  the  Perfian  langi 
Tifualiy  r^fided  at  Sufa,  Perfepolis  or  Ecbatan'a,  '  When  Dar- 
tis  reduced  Babylon  by  the  contrivance  of  Zopyrus,  he  dem-  - 
hihcd  its  walls  and  gates,  IJ.'iiu  1 59.    ,  Alexander  the  Gre.t 

calls  it,  ih'iJ.  On  the  ten  of  »hN  tower  was  an  apartn>cnt,  projpf  r'y  fitff  d  m*, 
for  making  aflnmomical  onfcrvatioo*.  Here  alfn  were  three  ftatues  of  folid  p«li, 
one  of  them,  namely,  that  of  Jupiter  or  Belus,  forty  feet  hijrh,  and  wcrjhinjj 
one  thoufand  n.»byl<inic  tal  nt»,  Hio^ar.  il,  9.  compute  J  to  have  btcn  work 
kb'.ive  three  millions  of  out  movfey.  llcrpdotu*  rcprcfents  this  ftatue  of  Jupff.f 
as  not  quite  fo  larpe.  i.  iS;>.  The  whole  weight  of  the  ftatuea  an<i  decoratiori 
•mentioned  by  Dl<J6rut  Sie^lus  is  eftlmafeJ  at  above  twenty  one  mitlioni  SterlxDf. 
Xerxes,  upon  lus  return  from  his  Grecian  expedition,  is  Ciid  to  have  phindered 
anddcmolifhfdirii'  temple;  St. ah,  fBU,  Herodtt.  i,  iJij.;  but  .£lian  give* adit 
fcrcr.t  account  of  this  matter,  xiii.  3.  Alexander  attempted  to  repair  it,  brt 
vas  prevented  by  death,  ^tyoh,tb.  Pliny  fuys  that  the  t«n>plc  of  Belus  ws 
.ftandintr  in  hi.i  time,  vi.  26.  <".  3c. 

•  This  king  of  Si  lia  «  r  Ally  r  a,  we  arc  toM  hy  Jcfrphns  on  the  authority  of 
BercfuSt  Ant,  'J ad.  x.  n.  &  c^tntra  Ap'icn.  i  19.  p  1044.  vvasNtf>uchadriCizar,  who 
teared  thij  {Inicl'.ire  fo  plrafe  hi.-*  wife,  who  came  frr>nri  Media.  The  Ciint 
account  he  f.:ys  is  C'.jnfirmt'l  l.y  \tegiflhcnc»*and  Philoftratu*. 

Thefc  j^urdcos  zr^  fai.i  to  have  contained  a  fquure,  extending;  four  pletbn 
or  four  hundred  feet  on  each  (iJc,  Siraho  fa\»  four  rxiv/ut  oxjugera^  xvi.  75^» 
They  confifted  of  tcrriCts  rlHn;;  one  above  another,  like  the  (eats  of  a  theatiCi 
and  carried  up  to  tl»c  h.-i^l.t  of  \\\c  walh  of  ths"  city  ;  the  afccnt  from  terrace  to 
ttrracc  bcin;:  by  fte.is  ten  fccr  wide.  The  terraces  were  fppported  on  ardwir 
ilrcngthcijcd  by  wil's  t'.vc.vfy  two  feet  tliiuk.  Th---  arch  which  fupportcd  rite 
liighcft  terrace  ua-  fi'ty  c.biis  l.i.;h.  This  terrace  lay  next  to  the  £u(^vateS| 
and  had  in  it  a  nfcrvoir,  rn  wb.ith  water  wa*  raifed  frof:i  the  river  by  means  of 
an  engine,  vnl  v»hc.:tt*  ihc  gardens  on  the'Iow'er  terraces  were  fupplied.  Otcr 
the  srchcB  whi«:h  fupp-irtc  J  each  terrace  was  find  laid  a  Hooting  of  large  (looe^ 
ilxteen  feet  long  aiivl  four  fcit  broad;  above  this  a  layer  of  reeds  mixed  with  a 
great  quantity  of  birun-.cn  ;  alovc  this  a  dcuble  row  of  brxks  cemented  witk 
pLller  {^yf^fo\J  ami  o\;.r  ai!  thefe  were  thii.k  fli^et^  of  kad,  to  prevent  d* 
inoilhire  from  fiDkiiig  tbnu^b.  Above  thefe  was  laid  a  fufficient  depth  of 
earth  for  the  tallcil  tret h  10  take  r(«ot  in.  Tliii  ground  being  levelled,  w» 
pl«iutd  with  all  iVrt;.  o!  trtes;  fo  that  ihcfc  terraces  rif:ng  gradually  above  oat 
another  towards  she  river,  hid  at  a  diflaiiCe  the  appearance  of  a  woody  mooo- 
tain,  intermixed  with  the  nu)ll  beautiful  flowers  and  plants  of  all  l^ndt. 
In  the  fpaces  between  the  arches  weie  various  magnificent  apartments,  com- 
manding an  extcnCve  profpe^,  JDiW«r.  \^  CurUihid,  The  defcriptioD  of  Strabo 
3<fon.e\^hat  different,  zvi.  73t. 
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propofed  lo  re  (lore  it  to  its  former  greatnefs,  by  making  it  the 
feat  of  his  empire.     After  his  death  it  was*^cgle£i:cd  by  the 
Macedonians;    efpecially   after   Seleucus   N'lcator  hrnXt  Seletuia 
on  the  Tigris,  at  the  diflance  only  of  three  hundred  (ladia  or- 
thirty  fovcn   miles  and  a  half  from  Babylon,  Pliny  fays  ninety 
miles,    vi.   26.    where  he  and   his    fuccelTor  fixed  tneir  refi- 
dence  :  So  that  Strabo  fays  in  his  time  Babylon  was  in  a  great 
nieafure  dcferted,   ibid.     His  contemporary  Dioilorus  Siculus 
fiiys,  that  only  a  fmall  portion  of  it  was  then  inhabited,  and  that 
mofl  phces  within  the  walls  were  cultivated  with  the  plough,'    % 
ii.  9.     To  the  fame  purpofe  Pliny,  vi.  26.  and  Paufanias,  viii, 
33.     Scarcely  any  veftiges  of  Babylon  now  remain  %  fo  that  the 
prediftions  concerning  it  recorded  in  fcripturc  have  literally 
been  fuhiiicd,  IfaL  xiii.  19.  Sec.  xlv.  22.  &c. 

Modern  Divifions  of  Asia, 

ASIA  may  be  divided  into  fix  parts:    Turkey*,  Arabia, 
Perfia,  India,  China,  and  Tartary. 

I.  TUR- 

•  The  government  of  Turkey  U  nothing  hut  a  pure  military  defpotifm.  The  fo- 
¥Crcign  is  called  the  SULTAN,  the  Grand  S^/gaior,  the  Grand  TurA,  or  Emperor  of 
tbe  Turks  ,  his  j)riinc  miniftcr,  the  Grand  Vizier  ;  his  chief  fccrctary,  Reis  kffendi\ 
the  principal  juiigc,  Cidi^et  iiftar^  or  CaJi  Lejhicr^  i.  e.  ihc  judge  of  the  army, 
whoappoint<«  iht  inferior  CaJit  or  Judges;  the  chief  pricft  i%  called  Mufti  \  the 
governors  of  provinces,  Padas  or  Bafhaxvs^  who  arc  ap;M)inted  by  the  Vizier; 
the  commander  in  cl»icf  of  the  army.  Captain  Paiba,  of  the  fleet,  Captain  Bajfa, 
The  council  whofe  advice  the  Sultan  ufually  follows  in  the  adniiniflratiun  of 
affairs,  is  called  the  Divjn, 

The  Sultan  fuccccds  partly  by  inheritance,  and  partly  by  the  nominaUon  of 
bis  predeccfifor.  He  rules  with  the  fame  abfolute  comntand  as  the  general  of 
an  army,  and  delegates  his  whole  power  to  the  various  officers  whom  he  em* 
ploys;  firft  to  the  Vizier,  the  Vizier  to  the  Pacha,  an^l  he  to  hi.s  fubdclcgates, 
under  the  names  of  Mutfuilua^  Kaietn-MaLtrnf  A^h^  D  libajht^  Is^c,  The  Sul- 
tan confiders  all  his  fuhjcvfis  an  ilavc^  whofe  live**  and  properties  arc  at  his  dif- 
pofal.  There  is  no  diveility  of  rank,  but  what  it  derived  Irom  being  employed 
in  the  fcrvicc  of  the  Stltan.  The  only  checks  to  dcfpoiifm  in  Turkey  arife  from 
its  own  chief  fupports,  the  force  of  fupcrliition  and  the  terror  of  the  army. 

The  provinces  are  divi»itd  into,  a  certain  nun-brr  of  diftridi,  each  governed  by 
a  Pacha  or  viceroy,  who  is  iuvtfted  with  unlimited  power.  Thus  Syria  i&  divided 
into  five  governments  or  Pac/julicSf  ufually  called  fror.i  tiiC  city  wticre  the  Patha 
refides,  the  Paclialic  of  AUppOy  of  Tripoli,  of  SaiJ^^  (anciently  Sidon^)  lately 
removed  to  Acre^  (anciently  Aco  or  Ptoh/T:aiiy)  of  Dumajcut^  and  \ii  Gumj,  con)- 
mcmly  called  the  Pachalic  of  Paltflme.  Tt.is  divifion  v/a?  firft  made  by  SE- 
LIM  I.  who  took  Syria  from  the  Mamloubs ;  but  the  limits  of  ihcfe  PachaUcs 
have  often  varied,  though  their  general  extent  has  always  been  nearly  the  fame. 

ALEPPO  is  fituate  in  the  middle  of  an  immcnfc  plain,  which  extends  from 
the  Orontes  to  the  Euphrates ;  fuppofed  to  contain  aoo,ooo  inhabitants,  but 
fomc  make  the  pumhcr  only  one  half.— ;— AN  I'lOCH  is  now  in  a  very  ruinous 
flute,  coii»i(liDg  only  of  mud-walUd  houfqs  covered  with  firaw.    It  now  f^anda 
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I.  TURKEY  in  ASIA  is  about  looo  miles  kmg,  andSct 
broad  ;  between  28  and  45  deg.  N.  lat.  and  27  and  46  deg.  E. 
Ion.  and  contains  the  following  countries. 

Ciijf 

OD  the  fouthern  bink  of  the  Orootet,  about  fix  kaguet,  or  eighteen  miles  froa 
its  mouth.  It  formerly  fiood  on  the  north  bank.  This  riTcr  u  here  about  forty 
paces  broad,  and  at  Aleppo  but  a  fmall  ftream, 

TRIPOLI  is  fituate  on  the  river  KaMfim^  about  a  mik  from  its  month,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Z^^aMJi.—-*— Among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  live  a  bnye 
people  called  the  Drufet ;  adjoining  to  them  the  MarouHiSy  who  are  Chri^ 
tians,  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  north  of  thefe  the  At^O' 
riant,  whofe  religion  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Drttfe»,  a  miztnre  of  Pagmmlm  and 
Mahometan ifin.  ,  Thefe  (lates  pay  an  amiual  tribute  to  the  Turks,  but  enjoy 
their  own  laws,  not  being  fubjed  to  the  Turkifli  Pachas.  They  are  ruled  by 
their  own  Shaiks  or  Emirs,  i.  e.  noblemen  or  defcendams  from  princes,  who 
poffefs  a  limited  authority,  fimilar  to  that  of  chiefs  in  the  patriarchal  agCL 
Every  one  lives  in  a  perfe^  fecurity  of  hu  life  and  propeny.  The  men  cultivate 
their  lands  and  vineyards,  and  the  women  perform  «U  domeftic  ofiBces.  In  cafis 
of  great  importance,  as  concerning  peace  or  war,  the  Rmir  or  fovereign  mot 
convoke  a  general  afTtmUy,  and  lay  before  it  the  ftate  of  his  affairs  Here  e- 
Kery  Shaik,  and  every  peatant  who  has  any  reputation  for  courage  or  under* 
ftanding,  is  intitled  to  give  his  fuffrage  ;  fo  that  this  government  may  be  confi*. 
dered  as  a  well  proprrtioned  mixture  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracv. 
The  Turks  have  n.adc  repeated  attempts  to  reduce  thefe  ilates  to  abfolute  fuo- 
jedion,  but  without  fucceis.  Their  courage  and  mountains  have  hitherto  pro> 
teded  them.  The  Drufes  are  remarkable  for  their  hofpitaliry.  When  they 
have  once  admitted  a  pcrfon  to  Their'houfe,  and  fet  before  him  brtad  wad  fdi^ 
nothing  can  make  them  violate  thi&  facred  pUdge  of  friendfbip. 

SAIDE  (anciently  Sidon)  extends  along  the  Tea  (hore  about  600  paces,  ia 
breadth  150.  It  is  a  confiderable  trading  town,  being  the  chief  emporium  of 
Damcfftu  and  the  interior  country.  It  has  on  the  fouth  fide  a  fmall  fort  on  ao 
eminence,  and  on  the  north- wefi  a  cafile,  built  in  the  fea,  eighty  paces  hrom 
the  main  land,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  arches.  The  inhabitants  amount  to 
5CXX),  wliole  chief  employment  is  the  manufaSure  of  cotton.— -— Six  leagues, 
or  eighteen  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Saidc,  (two  hundred  ftadia,  SiraS.  xvi.  757.)  is 
the  village  SOUR,  (anciently  TYRE),  containing  only  fifty  or  fixty  poor  fami- 
lies, which  live  en  the  produce  ff  their  little  grounds,  and  a  trifling  fiihery; 
fituate  on  a  peninfula,  which  proic(5l6  from  the  ihore  into  the  fea,  in  the  form 
of  a  mallet  with  an  oval  head.  Thi«  head  is  a  fulid  rock,  covered  with  a  broarn 
cultivable  esirth,  which  forms  a  fmall  plain  of  about  800  paces  long,  by  400  brosd. 
The  ifthniu*,  whi^h  joins  this  plain  to  the  continent,  is  cf  pure  fea  fand.  This  dif« 
Terence  of  foil  renders  the  ancient  infularflatcof  the  plain,  before  Alexander  joio- 
cd  it  to  the  fhorc  by  ..  mole,  very  vifible,  (Sec  Strai.  xvi.  756.;  /*/»«.  v.  19./.  17.5 
DioJor.  xvii.  40. — 48.;  Curt,  iv.  2.)  Ihc  fea,  by  covering  this  mole  with  fund, 
has  enlargfd  if  with  fuccefTi*-!'  accumulation?,  and  formed  the  prelent  iUhmas. 
From  Tyre  to  Sidon  the  jjround  is  very  level.  About  four  huncired  ftadia, 
Strab.  xvi.  756.  or  fifty  miles  north  of  Saidc,  near  the  foot  of  moutit  Ldonoa, 
is  Bairout,  (ancicitly  Berytut^  Bijpurof,)  the  emporium  of  the  Drufes  and 
Maroniics,  where  rhty  export  their  cottons  and  filks,  chiefly  to  Cair9 .  whtncc 
they  receive  i:'  return  rice»  tobacco,  coffee,  and  fpccie.  This  commerce  main- 
tains mar  6000  litrfons. Nine  lcagtif«,  or  twenty  feven  mile<  to  the  ffutk 

ofSiur,  is  the  city  of  ACRE,  (anciently  yfrP,  Aco  v.  Ace9\  culled  afterwards 
Ptolemais,  Strab.  xvi.  758-  Plin.  v.  19  \  I'iodor.  xix.93.)  acthe  foot  of  thercnh 
extremity  of  mount  CARMEL,  which  1-  ?  flattenert  cone  and  very  rocky,  s- 
\QXiX  3C00  icct  high,  in  the  country  of  ancient  Galilee.    Acre  wis  «  place  of 

note, 
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Chief  lovonf. 
1.  Natolia,  Smyrna,  ^tcbizond. 

a.  Geobgia,  Teflis. 

3.  TuRcoMANiA,  Erzerum. 

4.  Syria,  Alqjpo,    Antioch,   Tfipoli, 

Damafcus,  Jerufalem. 

5.  DiARBEC,  Diarbec,  Mouful. 

6.  CuRDisTAN,  Nineveh,  Betlis. 

7.  Etraca,  or  Iraca  Arabic^    Baflbra>  Bagdat. 

n. 

note  In  the  time  of  the  Crufadert;  but  after  their  ezpalfion,  it  remained  al-- 
moft  deferted,  till  the  year  Z750,  when  it  was  (bnified  by  DAH£R,  an  An* 
bian  Shaik  ;  who  haviag  ubtained  pofTeilioo  of  part  of  thia  country,  revolted 
from  the  I'orte,  and  maintained  his  independence  till  Z775,  when  he  was  flaift- 
by  the  trrachcry  of  hta  chief  confident.  Acre  has  fince  been  the  feat  of  the 
Pacha  of  this  diftriiS,  and  has  become  one  of  the  principal  towns  on  the  coaft* 
■  -■  About  eighteen  miles  eaft  from  Acre,  i«  the  village  Nafra^  anciently  Na- 
Maretl>\  and  fix  miles  Ibuth-eaft  of  it,  mount  TABOR,  near  3000  feet  high, 
from  which  is  one  of  the  fineft  views  in  Syria  :  to  the  fouth,  a  Teries  of  valiiea 
and  mountains,  extendinj^  as  far  as  Jcrufalem ;  to  the  eaft,  the  valley  of  Jordan  and 
Lake  Ta^aria,  anciently  TiSerht,  which  feems  a/(  if  indofed  in  the  crater  of  a 
vulcano ;  and  to  the  north,  the  fertile  plains  of  Galilee. 

DAMASCUS  is  fituate  io  the  midft  of  an  extenfive  plain,  watered  with  onr 
merous  rivulets  from  the  forroundiiig  mountaant,  about  four  or  five  miles  tn 
circumference,  containing  about  8o,oo#  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  15,000  are 
Chriftians.     It  is  the  rendezvous  for  all  the  pilgrinu  from  the  north  of  Alia,  ia 
their  way  to  the  Caaba.    The  CAABA  is  a  fquare  building  in  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  which  Mahomet  enjoined  all  his  followers  to  viiit  once  in  tlieir  lifetime  ; 
and  to  preferve  continually  on  their  minds  a  fenfe  of  their  obligation  to  per» 
form  this  duty,  he  directed,  that  in  all  the  multiplied  a  As  of  devotion  which 
his  religion  prefcribes,  true  believers  ihould  always  turn  their  faces  towards  that 
holy  place.     According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Arabs,  ic  is  the  firfl  fpot  on  earth 
which  was  confecratcd  to  the  worlhip  of  the  deity.     The  number  of  pilgrima 
who  affemble  at  Damafcus  t«ery  year,  amounts  Irom  thirty  to  fifty  thoufand, 
which  forms  a  larf^c  caravan.     So  many  camels  are  employed,  that  ten  thouland 
of  them  are  faid  to  pcriih  annually.     By  means  of  this  carawan  Damafcus  liaa 
becotne  the  centre  of  a  very  cxrenfivc  commerce,  views  of  profit  ufually  ming- 
ling with  thofc  of  religion.     Among  its  exports,  dried  fruits  conflitute  an  im- 
portant article.   Thefe  were  famous  alfo  in  ancient  times ;  ^ence  Damascena, 
ic.  pruna^  wcTc  cultivated  in  Italy,  Pliti,  xv.  13  /.  la.     A  rich  kind  of  filks, 
frr^m  having  been  firft  fabricated  in  this  city,  are  called  DamaJij.-~'^-The  fplendid 
ruins  .'»!  Palmyra,  or  Tadmour  in  the  defcrt,  the  celeb' ated  emporium  for  In- 
dian commodities  in  ancient  timcn,  fai('  to  have  been  built  or  fortified  by  Solo* 
mon    Ji/^f>i^uj^  viii.  6.  were  unknown  in  Europe,  from  the  time  of  its  deHruc- 
tion  by  Aurelian,  a.  273,  till  the  end  of  laft  century,  when  fome  Engliib  mer- 
chants of  Alopp»  vififcd  them  in  1691       Amid  thtfe  magnificent  monumentt 
of  a  powerful  and  poliflied  people,  arc  now  about  thirty  mud  walled  huts,  pof- 
fefled  by  Arab  peata'its,  who  exhibit  every  exurnal  mark  of  extreme  poverty. 
•^  ;ERU-iALhJVi  afford*  an  example  equally  ftriking  of  the  viciflitudc  <<f  human 
thir.gH,  oontaiuing  oniy  about  twelve  or  fourteen  ihoufand  inhabitants.     It  if 
go.^ern«u  by  a  ^Jvijallam^  or  deputy,  ap|K)intedby  the  P^cha  of  Damafcus,  who 
derlvtsconfidcraLic  ^(oficsfrOmthepil^^iimA  who  come  to  vifitthe  halyfipuUhre^ 
Gt  burial  place  oi  our  Saviour.     But  the  number  of  thele  is  now  grcatlv  dimi- 
|iiflied,.^fpcclaliy  of  Europcani.— About  cighteoD  miles  aoith-caii  ot  Jerui^- 
*  km, 
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n.  ARABIAf  1 300  miles  long,  and  1200  broad  ;  between 

12  and  30  deg.  N.  lat.  and  35  and  6odcg.  E.  Ion. Mecca, 
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lem,  in  a  plain  about  twenty  miles  long  and  cine  broad,  is  a  villa^  cafled 
Haba^  the  ancient  yeruho.  About  fix  miles  fouth  ead  from  Jerufalcm,  on  in' 
eminence,  is  Bmit'et-iabm^  anciently  BetbUbem^  which  can  furnifli  fix  hundred 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  of  whom  about  one  hindred  are  Chriftiaai ; 
twenty-one  miles  to  the  fouth  of  this  village  is  Habrtvn  or  Hebrmi^  at  the  foot 
of  an  eminence,  the  moll  confiderabk  village  in  thofe  parts,  from  the  raaou- 
figure  of  cotton  and  glafs.  The  inhabitants  of  Hebron  are  at  continual  variance 
with  thofe  of  Bethkhcm.  This  whole  country  in  general  is  hilly  and  rugged. 
The  country  to  the  fouth  called  Paie/line^  anciently  the  country  of  the  Phikl^ 
tires,  in  entirely  a  level  plain,  and  fertile. 

Ptlefline  fomctimes  has  a  governor  of  itn  own,  who  refides  at  Gata,  but  ■• 
fhally,  as  at  prefent,  it  is  divided  into  three  Appenagrt,  Tafa^  (anciently  J*ff*,) 
JLoifdJ  {LyJda^  v.  DiofptUt^)  and  Ga^a^  farmed  out  to    Afts.     Thefe  are  now 
Tery  inconfidcrable  places,  having  been  frequently  ravaged  by  hofiile  invafioos. 
About  a  mile  fouth  of  Loudd  flands  Ramlm,  the  ancic  nt  Ariwudbtm,     Nine  milei. 
fouth  of  this  on  the  road  to  Gaza  is  Yabna^  anciently   JammU  ;  beyond  which 
are  various  ruins,  the  moil  confidrrable  at  Ezdoud,  anciently  Azitus,      ■    GAZA 
is  faid  to  have  got  its  name  from  Cambyfrs,  in  hi^  war  againfi  Egypt,  placing 
there  hU  military  chcO   (^pn  ti  peemnia^  FAZA,)  Mtl.  i.  ii.     It  was  anciently 
a  place  of  importance,  and  ftrcngly  fortified,  as  being  the  frontier  town  of 
Palefline  towards  Egypt.    Beyond  G;iZa  are  only  deferts,  part  of  which  abound 
with  barren  .mountains,  confiiling  of  calcareous  ficne  or  granite,  as^AiMraod 
Horel;  on  the  former  of  which  is  a  convent  of  naonkt,  whither  many  pilgrima 
refort  to  vifit  the  relics  of  a  St  Catharine,  which  are  preicrvcd  there. 

Syria  is  much  lefs  popul^  us  than  it  was  in  ancient  times.    The  tyranny  of  the 
Turkifh  government  has  reduced  manv  pant  to  a  mere  wafte  wiidernels.    The 
territories  of  Jamnia  and  Joppa  in  Palefline,  ^h  ch  m  the  time  of  Strabo  were 
able  to  bring  into  the  field  40.000  arm.ed  men,  Strab,  xvi.  X59.  could  not  now 
furnifh  30CO.     Judza,  which  in  the  time  of  Titus  ia  thought  to  have  contained 
four  millions  of  inhabitants,  does  not  now  contain  t:  e  tenth  part  of  chat  num* 
ber.     The  whole  population  of  Syria  is  fuppofed  hardly  to  amount  to  two  mil* 
lions  and  a  half.     The  couoti  y  of  the  Drufcs  and  Muronites,  although  leaf^  fer* 
tile,  IS  the  mofl  populous.     The  P.tcha  of  each  department  is,  like  the  Sultan, 
a  mere  defpot.    He  p(  ffefTes  the  mrft  ahiolute  power  of  lie  and  death,    which 
he  excrcifes  without  lorn.ahty  and  without  appeal.    Wherever  he  meets  with  an 
ofTcuce,  he  orders  the  criminal  to  be  fc.zed,  aLd  the  executioner,  by  whom  he 
is  accompanied,  flranj^les  him.  cr  cuts  off  his  head  on  the  fpoi;  nay  fometimet 
the  Pacha  himfclf  does  not  difdain  this  office.  The  Pacha  frequently  firolls  aboot 
difguiftd,  and  wo  to  the  nan  whom  he  furprifcs  in  a  fault.  But  as  he  cannot  be 
prcfcnt  every  where,  he  commits  this  duty  to  a  deputy,  called  the  IVali,  who 
patroles  night  and  day,  and,  like  the  Pacha,  judges  and  conJenins  without  ap- 
peal.    The  criminal  bendb  his  neck,  the  executioner  ilrikcs,  the  head  falls,  and 
the  body  is  cairied  off  in  a  leuthern  f<«ck.  The  Wali  has  amultitude  of  fpies,  by 
whofc  means  he  knows  every  thing.     He  infpcfSls  the  markets,  and  punifhei 
with  the  greated  fi-verity  any  deficiency  in  weights  and  meafures.     Littk  or 
no  attefifion  is  paid  in  Turkifh  cities  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  ihc  ilreets,  which  are 
rcver  paved,  fwept,  or  watered,  tiihcr  in  Syria  or  Egypt.     They  are  narrow 
jn^  winding,  and  almof^  always  eocvmbsred  with  rubbifh.     Strangers  are,  ao 
bove  all,  ihocked  at  the  fight  of  great  numbers  of  hideous  dogs  roaming  about, 
without  an  owner.     1  he  lurks,  who  fhcd  the  blood- of  man  lb  readily,  nevrr 
kill  thefe  animals,  though  they  ayoid  touching  riiem^asuncloan.    They,  iaiikr 
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inaaner,  refrain  from  either  hurting  or  tou^King  kitei  or  tartle-doTcv     It  is  re- 
markable, that  canine  mailiic£»  it  uuknowo  bucti  in  Syria,  and  H^ypt. 

The  great  aim  of  the  Pachas  ii  to  amafi  moAey  ;  and  for  tlu^  purpofe  they 
employ  erery  method  of  extoxtion.  This  however  often  proves  fatal  to  them. 
r^M*  when  aa  accufation  is  brought  agaiud  any  one  of  ihcm,  for  which  bis  rich* 
c«  a0ord  a  pretext,  an  uIGcer  is  difpatched,  called  a  Capidji^  with  a  fecret  order 
or  katiherife  to  cut  off  his  he  id.  The  Pacha  in  common  tamely  Aibmits,  and 
tii^  fortune  devolves  to  the  Sultan  ;  but  fomctimcM  he  prevents  his  fate  by  dil- 
patching  the  officer  (eot  to  deftroy  him.  Tiii^re  are  frequent  indauces  of  P»*. 
fkaf  rebelling  ai^ainft  the  Porte,  but- none  of  them  have  hitherto  fucceeded  i« 
jlftabUHiing  their  independence.  .    '      . 

The  only  part,  of^authority  with  held  from  the  Pachas  is  the  mdminiftratioa 
«^  juflice  in  civil  affairs,  which  is.exercifed  by  perfons  called  Cadiai  independent 
of  the  Pacha.  Thefe  Cadis  or  Judges  depend  on  the  grand  Caft,  who  refides  at 
Conftantioople,  called  Cad't'el-aJJ^ar  or  Caii  X^iVr,  i.  e..  Judge  of  the  army. 
.Hf  nanuss  the  judges  of  the  capital  cities,  as  Aleppo,  Djimifcus,  &c.  and  they 
H^me  others  in  the  places  Nvithin  their  dependency.  But  all  theCe  employments 
ajr^  fold  to  the  hi^hell  bidder ;  hence  the  admioilb'ation  of  jufUce  it  as  venal 
aad  corrupt  as  that  of  the  executive  power. 

The  religion  of  Mahomet,  called  JJlamifm^  inilead  of  corre<^ng  the  abufes  of 
Igovcroment,  ferves  to  conErm  them.  The  Koran^  or  Bible  of  the  Mahome* 
4,aiis,  contains  nothing  concerning  the  relative  duties  of  the  governors  and  go» 
.vemed.     It  only  inculcates  implicit  faith  and  fervile  obedience. 

Chriftians  in  Turkey  are  expofed  to  the  greated  indignities.  The  Maho- 
,i](iecans  or  Myjulmunn  ufually  addrels  rtiem  by  the  name  of  injiid^  Impious^  dtg^ 
or  the  like;  and  to  qytify  them,  often  praiftifc  before  them  th«  ceremonies 
^  their  worihip.  ./■p||u:i^ian  cannot  fbrikc  a  Mahometan,  without  rifle  of 
'^8  life  ;  but  if  a  Marometan  kill  a  Chrifttan,  he  efcapes  fur  a  ftipulated  price. 
.Chriftians  mo  ft  not  mount  on  horfeback  in  towns;  they  are  prohibited  the  ufe 
of  yellow  flippers,  whiie  (hawlt,  and  every  (ort  of  greeu  colour.  Red  for  the 
feet,  and  bliAc  for  the  drcfs,  are  the  colours  afligned  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Syria  have  no  property,  either  real  or  perfonal.  The 
.Culran  arrogates  to  himfelf  the  property  of  ali  the  lauds  by  right  of  coni|ue(l« 
.IVhen  a  father  dies,  the  inheritance  reverts  to  the  Sultan,  or  his  delegate ;  ikid 
the  children  can  only  redeem  the  fucceffion  by  a  condderable  ium  of  money. 
Hence  arifes  an  indifference  to  landed  edates,  which  proves  fatal  to  agriculture. 
^iThc  only  method  of  fcniring  a  perpetual  u/us  fruSlus^  i<  by  making  what  is 
called  a  W^kfy  that  is  an  endowment  or  donation  of  an  edate  to  a  Mofque. 

The  tribute  impufed  on  the  land  by  Sclini,  when  he  conquered  Syria  from 
thtf  Man^louks,  called  «//i,  dHl  remains,  and  is  very  moderate ;  but  it  is  render- 
ed oppreflivc  an-.l  intolerable  by  the  exaAions  of  the  Pachas.  Hence  the  con- 
dition of  the  peafants  in  Syria  i«  molt  wretched,  efpecially  where  they  arc  exp«. 
fed  to  the  incartions  of  the  Arabs.  H::re  the  hufl^andman  mud  fow  with  his 
inuiket  in  his  hand,  as  in  Paledinc.  In  the  tributary  countries  fuch  as  thofe 
of  the  Drufes.  the  Maronite s,  &r.  vronerty  ii  more  fecjre,  and  the  condition  of 
the  pcalants  more  comfortabir.  Thofs  who  refidc  in  towns,  fuch  as  traders 
and  arrifans,  are  in  more  eafy  circu.ndances ;  hence  the  populoufnefs  of  cities. 

The  arts  arc  very  little  cultivated  in  Syria,  and  the  fcienccs  in  a  manner 
unknown.  Books  are  extremely  fcarce,  and  the  indm6fcion  of  youth  almoft 
'entirely  negleded.  There  was  not  a  printing  prefs  in  all  Syria,  till  the  year 
17^3,  when  one  wai  cdabliflied  at  acoovcat  in  the  mountains  of  the  Drufes,  call- 
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ed  M.^K  Hanna,  by  one  ABDALLAH,  whofe  ardour  to  promote  the  diffiifinti 
of  knowledge  at  Aleppo,  excited  againd  him  the  refentment  of  the  prieftf,  who 
procured  t  Kat^/htrif^  or  warrant  ot  the  Saltan,  for  catting  off  hi*  head.  Fettv- 
nately  Abdallah  received  timely  warning,  and  efcaped  into  Lebanon,  where 
his  life  was  in  fafety. 

The  manners  of  the  Syrians,  and  of  the  etfterc  nations  io^  general,  mre  verf 
different  from  onn.    We  wear  (hort  and  clofe   drefles ;  theirs   are   long  »a 
mmple.    We  fuffcr  our  hair  to  grow,  and  (hare  the  beard  ;  they  let  the  beafd 
grow,  and  (have  the  head.  With-us,  to  nncovcr  the  head  is  a  mark  of  refped ; 
with  them  a  naked  head  is  a  fign  of  folly.     We  iaiute  in  an  inclined  pofhire ; 
they  npright.     We  paf i  onr  li^es   ere^ ;  thiy  are  almoft   continually  feated. 
They  ut  and  cat  upon  the  ground;  we  upon   raifed  frats.     With   refpe^  to 
their  language,  likewife,  their  manner  of  writing  is  direAly  contrary   to  oon^ 
and  the  greatefl  number  of  mafculine  nouns  in  French,  for  inf^ance,  are  femifune 
with  them.    The  Turks  expreft  in  their  countenances,  word*,   and  eeftnret,  ift 
appearance  of  devotion,  which  proceeds  nut  from  true  religion,  but  mm  igoo» 
ranee  and  a  fanatic  fupcrftition,  and  is  theTource  of  innumenble  diforden.    lo^ 
Head  of  that  open  and  chearful  countenance,  which  we  cither  naturally  pofleft 
or  aflame,  their  behaviour  is  ferious,  auftere,  and  melancholy ;    they  rardy 
laugh,  and  the  gaiety  or    fnme  Europeans  appears  to  them  a    fit  of  delirium. 
When  thty  fpeak,  it  is  with  deliberation,  without  geftures  and  without  paffioot 
they  liften  without  interrupting  you ;  they  are  filcnt  for  whole  days   together, 
ma  have  no  dcfire  to  fupport  a  converfation.    If  they  walk,  it  is  alway*  leifore- 
ly,  and  on  bufinefs  :  they  have  no  idea  of  walking  backwards  and  forwards  far 
amufement.     Continually  feated,  they  pafs  whole  days  mufing,  with  their  legi 
crofTcd,  their  pipes  in  their  mouths,  an'l  almoft  without  changing  their  attituck. 
It  ihould  feem  as  if  motion  were  a  punifliment  to  them,  and  that,  like  the  Indiaof, 
they  regard  inadion  a»  eflential  to  happinefs.  ^ 

The  indolence  of  the  oriental  and  iouthem  nationsj^hd  the  defpotifm  to 
which  they  have  been  ufually  fubjeded*  arc  gcntrally  afcribed  to  the  heat  d 
the  climate,  which  enervates  the  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body.  But  this  docs 
not  hold  univerfally.  The  chara«5ler  of  nations  depends  not  merely  on  the 
clin>ace,  but  alfo  on  the  nature  of  their  government  and  religion,  their  progrefi 
in  refinement,  and  improvement*  in  knowledge,  and  on  various  other  ctrcvm- 
(lances.  Hence  the  charadler  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  country  has  bees 
foMnd  to  be  very  different  at  different  times.  The  immoderate  ufc  of  opium  n 
thought  to  encreafc  the  indolence  of  the  Turks. 

Syria  has  undrrgoae  various  revolutions,  which  have  confounded  thedifliEreot 
races  of  its  inhabitants.  They  at  prefent  may  be  divided  into  three  clafles,  the 
|>ofierity  of  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and  Turks.  The  Turks  did  not  eztermi« 
nate  the  former  inhabitants,  but  having  embraced  their  religion^  incorporated 
with  them. 

There  are  feveral  wandering  tribes,  which  inh&bit  part  of  Syria  and  the  ad- 
joining countries,  very  dificrent  in  their  manners  from  thofe  who  pofleis  fixed 
fettlements  and  cultivate  the  ground.  The  wandering  or  (hepherd  tribes,  are 
the  Tttrimen,  the  Cyrd*^  and  Arahs. — The  I'URKMEN  are  of  the  number  of 
thofe  Tartar  hordes,  who,  on  the  great  revolution  of  the  empire  or  the  Caliphs, 
emigrated  from  the  eaft  ward  of  the  Cafpian  lea,  and  fpread  themfelves  over  the 
Tad  pbios  of  Armenia  and  Afia  Minor.  The  CURJDS  are  defcend- d  fitun 
the  Cttrd'UcLif  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  Anabifts^  who  inhabited  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and  oppofed  the  retreat  of  the  7V«  Ibvufamd;  and  who, 
though  (hut  in  on  all  fides  dv  the  Pcrfiau  empire,  had  conftantly  braved  the 
f  owcr  of  the  Cnet  King^  and  the  arms  of  hit  S^dra^.    The  ARABS,  called 
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and  65  and  109  deg.  E.  Ion.  containing  above  100  millions  of 
inhabitants. 

India  is  commonly  divided  into  India  within  or  on  this  fide 
the  Ganges,  called  alfo  Indqftan  or  Htndoojlany  or  the  empin 
of  the  Great  Mogul  j  and  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 

Btimiht^  or  Bidmim  Anbt,  i.  #.  inl^bttanti  of  the  defiri,  jpoffeCi  an  imthenib 
extent  of  country,  extending  from  Aleppo  to  the  Arabian  lea,  and  from  Egypt 
Co  the  Perfian  golph,  nearly  one  thouiand  eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
nine  hundred  in  breadth,  They  with  reafbn  boaft  of  being  the  pnreft  of  the 
Arab  tribet,  ai  haTing  nerer  been  coopered,  nor  having  mixed  with  any  othar 
people  by  making  cooqueftt.  The  Arabs  who  rendered  chemfelvet  fo  illoftri- 
ons  under  Mahomet  and  his  fuccclTors,  dwelt  along  the  Red  Sea,  were  cultivi* 
ton  of  land,  pofTefled  cictes,  and  were  fubjed  to  regular  governments.  The 
Arabs  in  the  interior  or  defert  had  no  concern  in  the  grca^  revolntions  whidk 
the  former  produced.  The  Bedouin  Arabs  retain  the  fame  cuftoms,  manners, 
language,  and  even  religious  opinions,  with  their  anceilors  in  the  moft  remote 
•gcs. 

The  Arabs  (eem  to  be  condemned  to  a  wandering  life  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  deferts ;  ^overed  with  a  iky,  alnioll  perpetually  inflamed,  and  without 
clouds ;  conlifting  of  immenfe  and  boundlefs  plains,  without  hnofea,  trees,  ri<^ 
▼ulets,  or  hills ;  where  the  eye  frequently  meets  nothing  but  an  extenfif»'«Dd 
uniform  horixon,  like  the  fea  ;  though  in  lome  placet  the  ground  is  nneven  and 
fiony.  Almoft  invariably  naked  on  every  flde,  the  earth  iirefents  nothing  but 
a  few  wild  planu,  thinly  fcattcred,  and  thickets,  whofe  folitude  is  rarely  di& 
turbed  but  by  antelopes,  hares,  locufU,  ind  rats. 

The  Turkmen,  Curds,  and  Arabs,  although  they  agree  on  the  whole,   iif 
their  manner  of  life,  as  being  paftors  and  wanderers,  and  fubfifling  chiefly  on 
the  produce  of  their  herd«,  yet  difier  in  feveral  particiilsrs.    They  all  profela 
the  Mahometan  religion,  but  pay  little  regard  to  its  ceremonies.    They  have 
neither  priefb,  temples,  or  regular  worHiip.     In  this  refpe^  every  one  adi 
end  thinks  at  he  pletfes.    The  Turkmen  and  Arabs  give   their  daughters  a 
marriage -dowery ;  the  Curds  receive  a  premium  for  them.    The  Turkmen  pay 
no   refpe^   to  that   antiquity  of  extraSion  which  we  call  mAiliij ;  the  Curdt 
and  Arabs  honour  it  greatly.    The  tribes  of  the  Arabs  are  difliogutihed  from 
each  other,  by  the  name  of  their  refoedUve  chiefs,  or  bv  that  of  the  ruling  fa* 
mily ;  and  when  they  fpeak  of  any  ot  the  individuals  who  compofe  them,  they 
call  them  the  children  of  fuch  a  chief,  though  they  may  not  be  all  really  of  his 
blood,  and  the  chief  himfelf  may  have  been  long  fince  dead  ;   as  the  poets  in 
ancient  times  :  See  Homer ,  Hrgil,  Ovid,  &c.  pajim, ;  alfu  Ibe  Poems  of  0 fun.  The 
Araln  apply  thin  mode  of  expreflion  even  to  the  names  of  cotfbtries.    The  Tnrk* 
men  do  not  fteal  or  plunder.  The  Curds  and  Arabs  are  noted  plunderers ;  but  ex* 
cufe  their  depredations,  as  bein^  exercifed  on  thofe  whom  they  confider  as  enemieik 
The  government  of  thefe  tribes,  particularly  of  the  Arabs,  is  at  once  republi* 
can,  ariftocratical,  and  even  defpotic.     Nothing  can  be  rranfailcd  without  the 
confent  of  the  majority  of  the  people ;  but  the  fliaikt  or  chiet*  have  great  in- 
fluence ;  and  the  principal  (haik  hat  an  indefinite  and  almoft  abfolate  authori- 
ty, which  however  he  cannot  very  much  abufe.    The  manners   of  the  Arihi 
agree  precifcly  with  the  dcfcriptions  in  Homer,  and  the  hiftory  of  Abraham  and 
the  other  patriarchs  in  Genefis.    They  are  remarkable  for  their  generofity  and 
hofpitality.     If  an  Arab  Coofent  to  eat  bread  and  fait  with  a  gueil,  nothing  in 
the  world  can  induce  him  to  betray  him.    To  obferve  how  they  condud  them* 
felves  to  one  another,  one  would  imagine  that  they  pcffeiTed  all  their  goods  in  com<* 
mon.    Nevfcrthelefs  they  are  no  (bangers  to  property.    But  it  has  none  of 
tkat  felfiflmcfii,  which  the  iacreafe  of  the  imagiaary  waati  ef  luxory  hat  give« 
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I.  INDIA  witliiu.thc  Ganges*,  orlndpftan^  is  about  2coi 
miles  long,  and  15C0  broad  ;  between  7  and  4c  dcg.  N.  lat.  and 
66  and  92  de^.  ]L.  ion. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Continent  and  Peninsol*. 
1 .  On  the  CONTiXEN  T,  tovrards  tlic  mouth  of  the  Gapges,  \% 
die  rich  province  of  BENGAL,  belonging  to  the  Englifli.  Their 
chief  city,  ^^herc  the  Governor-General  of  India  relidcs,  ii 
CALCUTTA,  22"  33'N.  lac  :8^?;:i8'E.  long,  from  Green- 
Hi'ich;  fituafe  on  the  wellem  arm  of  the  Ganges,  about  one 
hundred  0}ilc>  from  thcfja,  wheteabotit  ninery  jcars  ago  there 
>VL'as  only  Uie  village  oiiTOvindpours  fuppofed  at  prelent  tO: contain 
al  leaib  five  hundred  tliouland  inhabitants.  Its  citstdei  is  called 
FoRT-WiLtiAM^  which  was  begun  to  be  built  immediately 
after  the  vidory  at  PluiTey.     It  is  fupcrior  in  point  of  ilrengtL 

and 

it  among  polldicd  naiions.  TI.o  Arabs  have  no  books;  and  few  even  of  ihnr 
bhaiks  can  read  A!!  their  literature  conHfli  in  r:cltii]^  tules  and  hidoriet  b 
the  manner  of  ibc  Aiitbun  Ni2>;ht!»  Huuruinmepu,  of  whictf  they  arc  reaiark- 
mbly  fc^nd. 

•  The  fame  iimilariry  and  divcrdty  is  obrtfrv.LbI(;  in*  the  (Tercrintlon)  gives  i»r 
the  wandiriiig  Scythiuav,  (^Erruntet^  ptofuj^i^  et  ampefirei  Scjtha')^  by  an- 
cient authors.  Some  Cif  :hi.n:,  as  cf  the  modem  Tartars  and'  ArJtbs,  were 
cuhivators  of  the  •^rour.vl,  ;.r.d  oiliers  of  tficm  ihephcrds.  Ueruf^i.  iv.  f  6. — Sj. 
Sirab,  vii.  303.  ^f  Jujiin.  ii.  a.  Iivrat,  tJ,  iii.  14^.  &c.  MtU^  Hi.  5.  Cwrt,  vii.  S.  &c. 

•  Hljloricjl  Ai^cunt  of  lU  Principal  Revolutions  and'T^x^z  tf  India, 

The  geography,  as  wtll  a-j  the  hiftory  of  India,  was  very  imperfcjljy  knuwD> 
before  the  modern  cun<;u?lU  or  the  £uropettn»  i»  that  part  of  rlie  worU  Tbt 
firfl;  forcifrn  prince  we  rcJiii  of,  that  made  himfelf  mailer  cf  ai>v  part  of  ]ud;S| 
iwas  DARIUS,  ihe  liuii  of  livQafpes,  king  of  Pcilia^  who  extended  his  ccn- 
qucfls  to  the  Indus  ;  and  derived  from  that  counii  y  a  tribute  nearly  equal  to 
the  third  part  of  the  revenue  of  his  other  dominions,  Her^JtA.  iii.  9C.'-96  — 
It  defer ves  remaik,  that  the  Indians  paid  Darios  their  tribute  in  gold,  and  the 
other  Satra^)ics  in  iilvcr.  '1  he  account  of  the  invafiun  ot  India  by  Semirlaiff 
Dioder.  ii.  74.  appear-*  fahuK'Ur. 

Darius,  before  he  undertook  his  expedicicn,  appointed  one  SCYLAX  of  Ca- 
ryatidra  to  fail  down  the  lijuu-i  till  he  (hould  rca di  the  ocean,  with  fome  fiupi 
\rhich  had  been  fitted  nut  at  i'.jf^  uiyt  us ^  in  the  country  of  Fu&yut  now  J^tMy, 
towards  tlic  upper  part  of  the  uavigable  courfc  of  that  river.  Thi»  Scylax  per- 
formed, though,  it  flrauld  icom,  with  much  iiiiHcuUy,  ^d  notMiti'ilaiitLog 
many  cbftaclcs;  for  he  (pent  no  lefs  than  two  years  and  fix  moDlhs  in  coodac- 
ting  his  f^uadron  from  the  place  where  he  enibarked  to  the  Arabian  Gul^ 
/</.  iv.  42.  45.  >See  p.  610.  The  account  which  Scylax  gave  of  his  voyage  wu 
fo  mingled  with  fable,  that  little  regard  was  paid  to  it. 

The  next  who  invaded  Ifxiia  was  AI^EXANDER.  the  Greats  who  havii»f 
criiflied  KeiFu^,  the  niurd«rer  of  Darius,  fct  out  from  Badlria,  a^d  having  pJTfd 
mount  ImauSf  or  the  Jrcny  girJU^  a^  it  is  calLd  by  the  orieuuU  geographer!, 
croHcd  the  Indus  at  Tuxi/a,  now  Attutk,  the  only  place  where  the  rapidity  of 
that  river  permits  an  army  to  be  conveniently  tranfpcrted.  It  is  remirkibkr 
that  in  after  ages  'limur  or  "lamevlane^  and  Nadir  ShaL  or  TUmai  Xi^Ii  KhcM, 
entered  India  by  the  fame  route  with  Alexander.  On  the  banks  of  the  Hjiajfa^ 
BOW  Lciab  or  CiJum^  Alexander  was  oppufcd  by  FOR  US  ^  and  he  had  advaa- 
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and  conrc<£lhcfs  of  defign  to  any  fort  in  India>  but  too  exten five. 
It  is  thou^jiit  to  have  coft  two  millions  Sterling. — Indian  cities 
nrc  generally  built  on  one  plan  ;  havinp;  very  narrow,  confined", 
and  crooked  flrcets,  with  an  incredible  number  of  refcrvoirs 
and  ponds,  and  a  great  many  gardens  intcrfperfed.  A  few  of 
tlie  ilroets  arc  paved  with  brick.  The  houfes  are  varioufly 
built  :  4S6mc  of  brick,  others  with  mud,  and  a  ftill  greater  pro- 
portion v.ith  h::vibooi  and.  mats  :  and  thcfe  different  kinds  pf 
fabrics  fimdiii;?  intermixed  with  each  other,  form  a  motley, 
appearance.  Thofc  of  the  latter  kinds  arc  invariably  of  one 
ftory,  and  covered  with  thatch  :  thofe  of  brick  fcldom  exceed  tvro 
floors,  and  have  flat,  terraced  roofs.    The  two  former  claffcs  far 

out- 

rcil  to  the  lU.phrfit^  now  B'^ah,  In  hi«  way  to  the  GANGES,  when  hif  army 
rffiinrd  to  ^o  iar:h''.r  ;/!«:/>.  471,  oa  account  of  the  hardOiips  which  they  had 
fuftained  in  thr  rainy  Coftin,  Struif,  xv.  6(^7.  aoO  not  without  juQ  caufe;  for 
it  had  rained  inciU'antly  on  them  for  Icvonry  days,  JjiiJof,  xvii.  94.  Alexander, 
itlccnis,  Wa9  i;;noraiil  of  the  periodical  heavy  rains,  which  fall  iu  this  country 
durinjE  Ri't^^t  P^^^  *i^  the  S.  \V.  nionfoor,  at  Icaft  in  the  months  of  July,  Augult, 
and  part  of  Scprembcr  :  For  h«  entered  India  in  the  fprio^,  Arria*,  iv.  22. 
when  the  latns  were  already  begus  in  tiie  mo'intaicH ;  and  pa£fed  the  Hydafpet 
at  Midfummcr,  about  the  height  of  the  rainy  fcafon.  Thib  circumftance  ap« 
pears  to  have  prevented  him  from  completing  the  conqucCk  ot  fndia.  Tamerlane 
and  Nadir  Shah  condu«5lcd  their  military  operations  during  the  dry  feafon. 
A  defcripiion  of  the  periodical  rains  and  inundations  in  India  is  given  by  Ar- 
rian,  v.  9.  and  Strabo,  xv.  69 1.  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Ari(tobuIu5,  men* 
tions  a  curious  fa«^,  that  tiiough  hcavy  ruins  and  inow  fell  in  rhe  mountains  and 
the  country  along  the  foot  of  tiicm,  yet  not  fo  n»uch  as  a  Ihowcr  fell  in  the 
plains  below,  U.  &  693.  The  fame  tiling  has  been  obfervcd  by  tlie  moderns, 
fee  Alajor  Renncl*s  mertpir^  p.  288. 

Al'.'Xjndcr  ordered  (liipsto  be  buil*.  oa  the  Hviiafpcs  to  carry  part  of  hii  army 
«own  the   Indus  to  the  ocean.     The  diHance   is  fuppofed  to  have  been .  about 

a  thoufand  miles. The  manners   and  cul^oms  of  the  IndidDH  in   the  time  of 

Alexander,  as  defcribed  by  Arrian,  were  much  thef^uic  with  thofe  of  the  mo« 
dern  Hindooe. 

Arrian  mentions,  among  other  pirticuUrs«  the  (lender  and  delicate  make  of 
their  bodies,  ihcir  dark  conipl-xion,  ti:cir  black  uncurled  hair  ;  their  garments 
of  cotton,  of  an  cxiiaordinary  whitcnefi;  thtir  living  entirely  on  vegetable  food  ; 
their  diftribution  info  fcpirate  (cds  or  cbffe.*,  and  the  perpetuation  of  tradcf 
ia  families;  the  marriage-  of  women  at  fevcn  years  of  age,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  marriages  between  different  cLfles ;  tiic  cuilom  of  wives  butning 
themfelvcs  with  their  deceafcd  l.ufbands;  the  men  Mrearing  earrings,  parti* 
coloured  faoes,  acid  veiU  covering  tiie  hca«l  and  great  part  of  the  (boaldcrs ; 
l)a«ihing  their  faces  with  colours;  only  the  principal  people  having  umbrellas 
carried  over  them  ;  their  ufing  two-handed  Iword^,  and  bows  drawn  by  the 
feet ;  &c.  dt  rib.  Indie,  Strabo  mentions  mod  of  thcfe,  and  many  other  par- 
ticulars, XV.  7jQ4.  &c.  The  origin  of  the  cudom  of  burnint;  the  favourite  wife 
with  her   hufoand  is  traced  by  Diodorus,  xix.  33.  5c  34.     Such   at  declined  it, 

were  held  infamous,  Strab.  xv.  714. The  account  of  Herodotus  concerning 

India,  though  more  imperfcf^  and  fabulous  tlian  thofc,  of  later  writers,  yet 
contains  feveral  particulars,  perfedly  defcriptive  of  the  prefcnt  Hindoos  ;  that 
they  killed  no  animaN,  but  contented  themfelvet  with  the  produce  of  ths 
C4rth  i  tliat  they  cipofcd  tboife  whofe  recovery  they  defpaircd  of  \  that  they 
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loatnumber  the  lail,  which  are  often  fo  thinlTfcattered^  that  fires, 
which  frequently  happen,  do  not,  fometimes,  meet  with  the 
obftni£tion  of  a  brtok  houfe  through  a  whole  ftreet. — ^The 
quarter  of  Calcutta  inhabited  by  the  Engtifh,  is  compofed  en- 
tirely of  brick  buildings; 'many  of  which  have  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  palaces  than  of  private  houfes :  but  by  far  the  great- 
jeft  part  is  built  in  the  fame  manner  with  other  Indian  cities.  Cal- 
cutta is  not  fortunate  in  its  local  fituation  ;  for  it  has  ^me  ex- 
tenfive  muddy  lakes,  and  a  vaft  £oreft|  clofe  to  it.  The  great- 
eft  attention  however  has  been  ufed,  by  draining  the  ftreets 
and  filling  up  the  ponds,  to  render  it  healthful. 

About  twenty-fix  mile^  above  Calcutta^  on  the  fame  river, 

though 


lived  chiefly  on  rice ;  had  horfes  of  t  fmtUer  hreed  thin  their  weflerc 
bour* ;  and  manufadured  their  fine  cotton  wool  in  clotbtng,   iii.  98.— 107. 

SELEUCUS,    after   the    death   of   Alexander,    became    poflciled  of  d« 
principal  provinces  ol  the  Perfian  empire,  and,  among  the  reft,  of  the  conqnelt 
in  India,  which  he  confiderably  enlarged.    He  concluded  a  treaty  with  8AX- 
DRACOTTUS,  king  of  the  Prajii  or  Gandmrid^^  a  powerful  prince,  whole  ca- 
piul  was  PALIBOTHRA,   fuppofed  by  feme  to  be  the  modem  AOakaUi,  iC 
the  confluence  of  the  two  great  rivers  Jummm  and   Gamgrs,     Wnh  a  view  of 
cultivating   a  friendly  intercourfe  with  this  monarch,   Selencut  lent  to  hia 
MEGASTHENES,   as  ambaflador,  who  refided  at  Priibothrm  lor  fcvermi  yevs, 
afid  upon  hit  return  publiflied  an  account  of  his  travels;  whence  fnbfemieat 
writers  derived  mod  of^  their  knowledge  concerning  the  interior  fhite  of  Indian 
But  the  credit  of  Megafthenes  was  impaired,  by  his  marvelloos  iloriet  of  aea 
with  earr  fo  large  that  they  could  wrap  themfelves  up  in  them  ;  of  others  with 
a  fii:glc   eye,  without  nofes,  with  long  feet,  and  toes  turned  backwards ;  of 
people  only  three  fpans  m  height  (called  Ptomies,  Plim,  vi.  19.  f.  ai.) ;  ofuti 
as    large   as  foxes,    thr4t  dug  up  gold,  &c.     Strai.  ii.  70.  iv.  702.  706.  &  71I. 
See   ikfr/tf,    tii   7.     His  account,  however,  of  the  dimenfions  and   geography 
of  India  is  found  to  be  accurate ;  and  his  defcription  of  the  power  and  opoleoot 
of  the  PrMjii  perfedly  refeniblcs  that  given  of  fome  of  the  greater  itates  of  mo- 
dern lodoltan,  before  the  eftabliflimeut  of  the  Mahomedan  and  Buropean  power 
in  India,  and  is  confonant  to  the   accounts  which  Alexander   had   received  coo- 
cerning  that  people,  that  they  were  ready  to  nppofe  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges   with  20,oco  cavalry,   2CO,ooo  infantry,  2000  chariots,  and  4000  ele- 
phants, Diodor.  zvii.  93.     Curt,  iz.  2.     Megafthenes  mentions  his  having  vifit- 
cd  Sandracottus  when  encamped  with  an  army  of  400,000  men,  Strmi,  xv.  709. 
Faiihotbra,  he  fayn,  was  ten  m.iles  in   length  and  two  in   breadth ;  furrouodol 
with  walls  in  which  were  570  towers  and  64  gates,  ih.  702.  Several  Indian  cities 
in  modern  timet  have  had  much  larger  dimenfions,  RenmeTx  memoir,  p.  50. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Seleucus,  the  Syrian  monarchs  loft  their  pofleifioiii 
in  India  ;  but  how,  or  for  what  caufe,  we  arc  not  told.  Some  years  after,  tbelii 
Indian  provinces  became  fubjed  to  the  kingdom  of  Badria  ;  which  had  origi- 
nally been  fubjcdl  to  Seleucus,  but  under  his  fon  or  grandfon  had  become  iode- 
pendent ;  and  after  having  flouriflicd  1 30  years,  was  overturned  by  an  tmiptioD 
of  a  powerful  horde  of  Tartars. 

After  this,  for  many  ages,  no  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  by  any 
foreign  power  to  ellablilh  itfclf  in  India.  The  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  aol 
after  them  the  Romans,  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  fecure  an  tntercoorie 
by  trade  with  that  opulent  country;  See  f,  127.    But  neither  the  Greeks oor 
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though  on  the  oppoflte  fide,  is  Hoogly,  a  fmall,  but  ancient 
city.  The  French,  Dutch,  Danes,  and  Portugucfc,  have  each 
of  them  a  town  and  fafiory  on  this  part  of  the  river.  The 
Flench  fettlement  of  Chandcrnagore,  and  the  Dutch  one  of 
Chinsura,  are  both  very  neat,  and  pretty  large  towns ;  and 
elch  of  them  on  a  better  fite  than  Calcutta. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  Calcutta  (lands 
MooRSHEDABAD,  alfo  ou  the  weftern  arm  of  the  Ganges^ 
which  is  there  very  low  in  the  dry  feafon.  It  was  the  capitd 
of  the  Bengal  provinces  before  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Britifli 
power,  but  is  now  much  decayed. — ^The  ancient  capital  of 
Bengal  was  GouR,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Gangia  Regia  of  Pto- 
lemy | 

Romans  feeni  to  have  vificed  the  more  etftern  ptrtt  of  it.    They  procured  die 
productions  of  thofe  countries  only  at  fecond  hand. 

Commerce  was  exting^ui^ed  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  by 
the  irruption  of  the  barbirous  nations ;  and  the  communication  o(  the  eaftera 
empire  with  India  by  the  Red-Sea  and  the  Perfian  gulf,  was  cut  off  by  the  con- 
qiicftt  of  the  Arabs.  The  Arabs,  however,  ftill  cominned  to  carry  on  the  fame 
trade  with  India,  and,  with  that  ardour  which  chara6terii'et  all  the  early  efforts 
«|^  Mahomet's  foUowerf ,  advancing  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  ancient  oavi- 
gation,  brouj^ht  many  of  the  moft  precious  commodities  of  the  eafl  from  the 
countries  which  produced  them.  In  order  to  engrofs  the  profits  of  this  trade, 
the  Caliph  OMAR  founded  the  city  of  BASSORA,  on  the  wefteni  banka  of 
the  great  ftream  formed  by  the  jun&ion  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  whiek 
ibon  became  an  emporium  not  inferior  to  Alexandria  itfelf. 

The  merchants  of  Conftantinople,  excluded  from  their  accudoracd  channel  oC 
trading  with  India,  had  recotirfe  to  the  ancient  way  of  communication,  ever 
land  to  the  banks  of  the  Oius,  and  down  that  river  to  the  Cafpian  fea,  Setpm 
117.     By  this  mode  of  conveyance,  perilous  and  difficult  as  it  was,  Europe  was 
fupplied  with  the  commodities  of  the  caft  for  more  than  two  centuries.    Do* 
ring  that  period,  the  Chriilians  and  Mahomedans  were  engaged  in  almoft  un« 
interrupted  hoftilities;  which,  added  to  the  antipathy  caufed  by  their  different 
religions,  excited  the  keeneft  animoiity  and  hatred  againft  each  other.    ThU 
wa»  encreafcd  and  perpetuated  by  the  crufadea,  fet  p,  153.  which,  however,  by 
their  confequences,  ferved  again  to  open  the  ofual  chaooel  of  Indkn  commerce, 
xh.    During  the  fpace  of  fifty-feven  years,  that  the  Latins  were  in  poiTeflion  of 
ConftantinopIc,y^«/.  479.  the  Venetians,  who  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
taking  of  that  city,  engroffed  a  cunliderable  part  of  itt  trade,  particularly  of 
that  to  India.     When   the  Latins  were  expelled  from  Conftantinuple,  partly 
by  the  alliftance  of  the  Genoefe,  the  rivals  of  the  Venetians,  among  the  other 
donations  bedowed   on  the  Genoefe  for   their  fervices,  they  obtained  P£RA« 
the  chief  fuburb  of  Couftaminople,  with  fnch  exemption  uxmi  the  accuftom. 
ed  duties  on  goods  imported  and  exported,  as  gave  them  a  decided  fttperioritj 
over  every  competitor  in  trade.     With  the   vif^ilant  attention  of  merchantt 
the  Genoefe  availed  themfelves  of  this  favourable  fituation.    They  furroandal 
their  new  fettlement   in  Pera  with  fortifications.     They  rendered  their  fa^o* 
rie«  on  the  adjacent  coafts  places  of  (brength.    They  were  mailers  of  the  kai^ 
bour  of  Conftantinople  more  than   the  Greeks  themfelves.    The  whole  trade 
of  the  Black  Sea  came  into  their  hands;  and,  not  fatisfied  with  this,  they  took 
poffcl^on  of  the  Chtrfomefus  Tayrica,  tl\e  modern  Crim^a^  and  made  CAFFA,  itt 
principal  city,  the  chief  feat  of  their  trade  with  the  eaft.     In  confequence  of  this 
ffvoliKioD,  G«sioa  became  the  greateft  commcrdal  powgr  m  Europe ;  and  had 
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Icmy ;  extending  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  twelve 
miles  in  length,  and  two  or  three  in  breadth.  It  now  can  only 
be'  traced  from  its  ruins.  Near  its  lite  (lands  the  modem 
Mauldah. 

The  chief  city  in  the  eaft  quarter  of  Bengal  is  DACCA,  be- 
yond the  principal  ftream  of  the  Ganges,  although  a  very  large 
branch  of  that  river  runs  pad  it.  Dacca  is  moft  commodioofly 
fituate  for  trade,  having  a  communication  with  all  the  inland 
navigations.  It  is  one  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Ganges,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  by  the  road  from  CaU 
cutta. 

About 


the  wifdom  of  it«  government  been  equal  to  the  enterpriCng  InduQry  and 
oonrage  of  its  citizens,  it  might  hare  long  held  that  rank.  But  in  this  refpcd 
it  wa«  ^eatly  inferior  to  Venice. 

The  Venetians,  to  counterbalance  the  adrintages  recently  acquired  hj 
their  rivals,  refort«d  to  the  ancient  ftaplet  of  Indian  commodities,  chicflf 
to  Alexandria :  and  having  concladed  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  S^tjoju  of 
Kirypt,  or  Princes  of  the  Mameluks,  who  were  then  in  pofTeflioo  adio  of  Syria,  they 
made  fettlements  at  Alexandria  and  Damafcos,  appointing  a  conful  to  re- 
fide  9t  each  place,  in  a  public  charaiAer,  and  to  exercife  a  mercantile  jarifdic- 
tion,  under  the  authority  of  the  Soldans.  Tofandioa  this  intercourfe  with  Infi- 
deU,  they  obtained  a  difpenfatton  from  the  Pope  ;  a  thing  indifpeofably  necef- 
fiuy  in  that  age,  to  (ilence  the  fern  pies  of  the  people.  Tlie  Venetians  derived 
much  ufeful  information  concerning  Indian  commerce,  from  the  iaccefsful  cni 
terprifc  of  one  ot  their  own  citizens,  MARCO  POLO ;  who  having  pene- 
trated to  the  court  of  the  Great  Kban  of  Tartary,  on  the  frontier  of  Catbaj  or 
China,  and  having  gained  the  favour  of  that  prince,  during  the  courfe  of  twen- 
ty-fix years,  partly  employed  in  mercantile  'tranfa<ftions  and  partly  in  conduding 
negotiations  with  which  the  Great  Khan  entruilcd  him,  explored  many  re* 
gions  of  the  eafi,  which  no  European  had  ever  vilited. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Genoefe,  deprived  of  their  Indian  commerce- upon  the 
capture  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turk^,  a.  1453,  and  weakened  by  diomeflic 
diffendons,  left  the  Venetians  in  the  entire  pofTcfTion  of  the  trade  to  India, 
which  raifed  that  people  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  power  and  opulence.  The 
merchants  of  Florence  alfo  obtained  a  (hare,  though  inconfiderablc,  in  this  com- 
merce.— The  Venetians  are  thought  to  have  carried  on  their  trade  to  India 
with  greater  advantage  than  any  other  nation  ever  did ;  as  they  had  no  dired 
intercourfe  with  that  country,  but  purchafcd  the  commodities  of  the  eaft,  im- 
ported by  the  Mahomedans  into  £g>pt  and  Syria,  more  frequently  by  barter 
for  their  own  manufa<^ure9,  than  with  ready  money.'^— -Concerning  the  fub* 
iirquent  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this  trade,   y^rp.  151.  489.  &  519. 

The  firft  conqueror  of  India  in  modern  times  vras  MAHMOOD,  Emperor 
or  Sultan  of  Ghhufti,  anciently  Ba£inana ;  whofe  capital  city  was  Ghixmittr  Cbax* 
«#,  (itnate  unong  the  weOcrn  fources  of  the  Indus.  He  entered  Jtidoflam  or  Huf 
Jttjflum.,  a.  D-  1000 ;  but  in  the  courfe  cf  eight  years  made  no  farther  progrefs  than 
>dOULTAN,their  odcrn  capital  of  the  country  of  tlie  ancient  iWffi//,  at  the  conflux 
«f  the  Jenauh  nr  Chunatth  with'the  /«</»/,  (which  river  is  called  by  the  oattres 
Bimite  or  Simdeb^)  about  8co  miles  from  the  Tea.  He  afterwards  conquered  moH 
of  the  country  eaftwards  to  the  Ganges,  deftroying  in  his  way  all  the  Pagodat 
or  temples  of  the  Hindoos,  whom  he  treated  with  the  moft  favage  cruelty,  and, 
from  hisfurioua  zeal  foMfiemifm,  wiftied  to  exterminate.  In  the  year  I184, 
his  poiledty  w«re  expelled  by  the  family  of  the  Cagridc4,  fo  called  frooi  C»wr 
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Abptft  fiv?  hundred  miles  from  the  :mouth  of  the  Ganges  is 
PATNA,  tiie  capital  of  3ahar,  built  along  the  fouth  bank  of 
tlie  river  ;  a  very  extendve  and  populous  city ;  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ancient  Palib^hr'a,  Having  been  often  the  feat  of  war,  it 
is  fortified  in  tlie  Indian  manner,  with  a  wall  and  a  fmall  ci- 
tadcL  It  is  a  place  of  very  confiderabk  trade.  Molt  of  the 
faltpctrc  imported  by  the  Eaft-India  Company  is  manufaftured 
within  the  province  of  Bahar.  —  About  Cxty  miles  above 
Patna  is  BENARES,  the  chief  city  of  the  diftrift  or  2^min- 
dary  of  that;  name,  (including  alfo  the  Circars  of  Jlanpour^ 
Gu-zar^  and  Ga^^ypour^)  the  ancient  feat  of  Braminical  learn- 
ing; a  very  rich  and  populous  city,  comp;(£Uy  built  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Giinges. 

North- 

or  C&«r,  a  country  beyond  the  Indian  Cjucj/Ui,  who  fixed  their  reiidence  at 
JLAHORE,  the  capital  of  Panjab^  or  tbe  country  oftbe  Jivt  rivers',  to  called  from 
its  being  contained  between  tlie  five  eadern  branches  of  the  Indus.  Their 
prince  MAHOMED  OORI  extended  his  dominion  eaftward,  and  baviof:  taken 
the  city  of  BEMAK£S,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  the  ancient  feat  of 
Bruniaical  learning,  -perpetrated  there  the  mod  Oiocking  cmeUies.  About  this 
period,  as  it  is  thougfht,  the  original  Ungoage  of  the  country,  called  the  Sam^ 
f:rtt  or  Sanjkreet  language,  began  to  decline  in  its  purity,  by  the  admixture  tif 
ivords  from  that  of  the  conquerors  :  Thus  being  gradually  changed,  it  has  now 
become  a  dead  language,  as  the  Saxon  in  England,  and  is  only  prefenred  in  an« 
dent  writings,  which  are  un^erftood  by  none  but  the  mod  learned  Brahmins.      « 

Aftes  the  death  of  Mahomed  Gori,  a.  1205,  his  empire  was  divided.  The 
lodiou  part  fell  to  CUTTUB,  one  of  his  generals,  who  founded  the  tatan  or 
Afghan  dynafty  In  Hindooilan  ;  fo  called  irom  the  Afghans,  who  originally  in* 
habited  th;u  mountaitfoos  trail  lying  between  India  and  Perfia,  or  the  ancient 
Parp^amifts.  Cuttub removed  the  imperial  refidence  to  DELHI  or  Dtbly,  vihtttl 
^ith  a  few  interruptions,  it  has  fince  remained.  - 

.  Tbe'PJ/an  dynafty  continued  to  poiTefv  the  throne  of  D<i^'4ill  the  time  -of 
Klahmood  HI.  in  whofe  reign,  a.  1398.  TIMUR  or  Tamerian^  pver^rau  India^ 
where  he  aifled  with  fuch  inhuman  cruelty,  that  he  gotc)ie  titlf  of  tbt  dtfirejing 
Primee,  He  did  not  however  change  the  order  of  fueceffion,  but  left  Mah-' 
mood  in  pofiefiion  of  the  throne.  He  (laid  oaly  fiv«  months  in  the  country,' 
being  bent  on  his  expedition  againft  the  Turks ;  fee  p.  482.  and  carried  very 
little  plunder  out  of  India.     He  died,  a.  1405. 

After  the  death  of  Mahmood,  2.1413.  the  crown  of  Delhi  devolved  on' 
CiiiKea,  a  SKID,  that  is  one  of  the  race  of  the  Prophet  ;  whofe  pofterity. 
continued  ro  enjoy  it  till  the  year  1450,  when  BELLOLI,  an  Afghan  o^tnir 
tribe  of  LODl,  obtained  it.  His  fon  transferred  the  feat  of  empire  to  AGRA, 
(a.  1501.) — In  this  reign  the  Portuguefe  firfl  arrived  in  Iikiia.  Under  the  fa- 
mily of  Lodi  the  empire  was  torn  by  dreadful  convulfions,  which  occafione<f 
their  ezpulfiou. 

BABER,  a  dcfcendant  of  Tamerhoe  and  Gengia  Kan,  Sultan  of  the  MO- 
GUl.  Tartars  poffelfing  the  provinces  between  the  Indus  and  Sanurcand,  be- 
ingdifpoiTefTed  of  the  northern  psrt  of  his  dominions  by  the  Ujhc  Tartan  y  de- 
termined to  try  his  fonune  in  Hindooftan,  where  the  diftra6led  ilate  cf  the 
country  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  conqueft.  After  repeated  attompts  he 
at  laft  fucceeded  in  defeating  Ibrahim  11.  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  and  thus  put  alt 
cod  to  Che  dyn^Hy  U-Lodi^  a.  151J.    The  cvuntrks  which  h«  ud  hit  fucceflbn 

fubdved 
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North»wcft  from  thid  is  die  province  of  OlTDE.  The  chief 
city^^  where  the  Nabob  now  refides,  is  LUCKNOW,  on  \ 
ihiall  river,  nimed  the  Goamtfy  which  conimunicafes  with  the 
Gsgiges  at  forty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lucknow.  This  dty 
16  fii  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  the  neareft  road,  from  Cal* 
catta.     All  from  Lucknow  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  is  one 

vaft  plain. About  eighty  miles  td  the  eaftward  of  Luck* 

now  is  FYZABAD,  five  hundred  and  fixty  tniles  from  Cal- 
cutta ^  a  very  large  dty ;  the  refidente  of  the  Nabob,  till 
within  thefe  few  years ;  ikuate  on  the  Gogra,  a  very  large 
river  from  Thibet.     Nearly  adjoining  to  it  is  the  ancient  city 

of  OuDE  or  Adjudiah. At  the  confluence  of  the  two  great 

riven 

fubdued  were  called  the  MOGUL  EMPIRE.^Baber  dving  in  1530,  his  foo 
HUMAIOON  fHCCcedcd,  who,  alchoxigh  a  prttKC  of  abiltcv  and  Tirtue*  wit 
expelled  from  the  throne  by  the  iptripie*  of  bi»brothcrs,  and  the  art  of  SHEER 
KAN,  who  vfurped  the  tm^t^  a.  154 x*    But  Sheer  being  fl^in  at  the  fiegt 
of  CleiUn,  a.  1545,  Humaioflo,  who  bad  fuffered  grent  diiftr^t  in  hb  exile,  wai 
leqdled,  a.  1554;  and  dying  the  following  yetr»  tranfmitted  the  crown  ta 
/LCBAR  or  AUer  his  (on,  who  proved  one  of  the  moft  illuftrioas  ptiooet  that 
ever  reigned  in  Indoftan ;  being  equally  diiUoguilhcd  for  his  huvanity,  and 
toleration  to  the  Hindooc  or  Gentooe,  at  for  hia  wifdom  and  courage.    Acbir 
4ted,  a.  1605.    The  reiga  of  thit  prince  has  been  celebrated  by  bis  viaier  er 
prime  noinllter,  the  faaiout  ABUL  FAZEL,  in  a  book  called  the  Aehar^wmmma, 
or  hiilory  of  Acbar.— — I'hit  cn»peror  divided  his  dominions  into  eleven  fiMbi 
or  provinces,  fome  of  which  were  equal  in  extent  to  bu^  European  kingdoms; 
each  fbnbah  he  fubdivided  into  a  certain  number  of  eirtars  or  ceuoties ;  and 
thefe  into  fo  many  ^urgumiulu  or  hundreds.    The  popftlation,   revence,   pro- 
duce, religion,  arts,  and  commerce  of  each  diftriA  were  afcertained.     Many  of 
thefe  particulars  were  colle^ed  by  Abul  Fazcl  inio  a  book  called  Atin  Acba* 
KEE,  or  Infiitutit  ofAcbar^  which,  to  thu  day,  forms  an  authentic  regifier  o£  thefe 
matters.  This  curious  book  was  fvroe  years  ago  translated  by  Mr  Gladwin,  and 
publiihcd  in  Bengal,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr  Haflings,    Govenor^GcBiefd 
of  the  Englifh  dominions  in  India.    JOHANG  JURE,  tiK  ion  of  Acbar,  fec^ 
ceeded,  in  wbofe  reign  Sir  Tl^mas  iae  was  fent  as  the  Brd  Englifb  ambaflador 
to  the  Emperor  of  Hindooftaa,  1615.  Thelattet  part  of  thit  Emperor*s  life  was 
unbittered  by  the  rebellion  of  his  fon,  SHAW  JEHAN,  who  upon  his  father's 
<fcath  fuccccded,  a.  1627.     He  quarrelliog  with  the  Portuguefe,  expelled  them 
ffom  Hoogly  on  the  Ganges. 

In  the  year  1658  began  the  civil  wan  between  Jehan  and  his  Tons,  as  alfe 
between  the  fons  themfelves,  which  terminated  in  the  elevation  of  AURVNG* 
ZEBE,  the  youngeft  ;  after  he  had  depofed  his  father,  and  murdered  or  «xp^ 
led  his  three  brothers,  a.  1660.  This  prince,  having  finifhed  the  onn^eft  of 
^he  J>ECCAN,  and  fubdued  feveral  other  countries,  raifed  the  Mogvl  empire  tt 
the  highefl  pitch  of  fplcndour.  He  died  in  1707,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  hit 
age,  at  Amednagar  in  the  Deccan,  which  he  had  fixed  on  as  his  rcfideoce,  while 
in  winter- quarters.  His  authority  extended  from  the  loch  to  the  35th  degree 
of  latitude,  and  nearly  as  much  in  longitude  ^  cootainijig  at  lead  lizty-foar 
millions  of  inhabitants ;  and  his  revenue  exceeded  thirty-two  mHUons  of  powdf 
Sterling,  in  a  country  where  the  prodaAi  of  the  earth  are  about  (bur  times  ts 
cheap  as  in  England,  But  the  feeble  princes  who  fuc^edod,'  being  nnabk  te 
wield  fo  mighty  a  fceptre»  this  vaft  empire  was  in  tha  colirfe  of  fifty  years  fc« 
tfu^cd  (9  nothing* 

Anningzebe 
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rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  is  feated  ALLAHABAD,  in  a  very 
important  fituation,  belonging  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  abotit 
.eight  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Gan- 
ges, thought  by  fome  to  be  the  Pal'tbothra  of  the  ancients. 

About  three  hundred  miles  above  Allahabad  is  lituate  A- 
GRA,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Jumna  river,  which  is  very 
feldom  fordable.  In  1566,  the  Emperor  Acbar,  liking  the  fi- 
tuation of  this  city,  made  it  his  capital ;  whence  it  is  often 
called  Ackbarabad.  During  the  laft  century,  and  the  beginning 
of  thisj  it  was  one  of  the  moil  fplendid  cities  in  India.  But  as 
it  quickly  rofe  to  eminence,  fo  it  as  fuddenly  declined.  It  now 
exhibits  the  mod  magnificent  ruins.  '  ^ 

About  one  hundred  and  nineteen  miles  north  of  Agra  ftands 
DELHI,  or  Dehlyy  on  the  right  or  weftern  bank  of  rhe  Jum- 
na, 28^  37'  N.  L.  and  77°  40'  E.  L.  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
Mogul  empire.  It  anciently  ftood  on  the  oppofite  banx.  Du- 
ring the  latter  part  of  laft  century,  and  the  beginning  of 
this,  it  was  faid  to  contain  two  millions  of  inhabitants ;  but  it 
is  now  greatly  reduced.  — .-;-  The  fertile  traft  of  country  be- 
tween the  Jumna  and  Ganges  is  called  Dooa^i  which  name  is 

applied 

■  ■  '  -  •  • 

Atiningzcbc  left  four  fonj«.  The  two  cWcft  contended  about  the  empire. 
Each  brought  into  the  field  about  300,000  men.  The  contefi  was  determined  nc&r 
Agra,  in  favour  of  the  oldcft,  who  took  the  name  of  BAHADER  SHAH, 
but  it  ufually  called  SHAH  AULUM.  His  competitor  fell  in  the  battle.  The 
youngcft  brother  next  revolted,  and  was  alfo  crufhed.  The  other  brother, 
thirty  years  before,  had  rebelled  aeainft  his  father,  and  fied  into  Periia.  In 
this  reign  the  SEIKS,  a  new  ['cSt  of  rtligionifts,  from  the  foot  of  the.eafbern 
mountains,  attacked  the  province  of  Lahore.  Bahader,  having  with  difficulty 
reduced  them,  took  up  hi«  refidcnre  at  Lahore,  that  he  might  be  near  at  hand 
to  keep  them  in  fubjciflion      Here  he  died,  a,  171 2. 

Bahader  alfo  left  four  fons,  who  likewilc  contended  together  about  the  fut- 
ccffion.  Threr  of  them  fell  at  diffcrcrt  timt  s  in  the  ftruggle  ;  and  the  fourth 
was  foon  after  dcihrorcd,  ro  mal^c  way  for  his  nephew  FEROKSERE,  who 
was  fct  up  by  the  Seids  or  Syedt^  v\o  brothers,  and  Ontrahs  or  chiefs  of  great 
power.  In  this  reign  the  En^^lsfh  Eaft-lndia  cnnpany  received  the  famoui 
FIRMAN  (T  Grant,  by  which  their  goods  of  import  and  export  were  exempt- 
ed from  duties  or  cudoms;  which  was  regarded  as  the  cumpany's  CoiiM£li- 
ciAL  Charter  in  India,  while  they  flood' in  need  of  prote^ion  irom  the  prin- 
ces of  the  country. 

In  the  year  1717  Ferokfcrc  was  depofed  and  deprived  of  fight  by  the  Seids, 
who  raiiea  to  the  throne  a  fon  of  Bahader  Shah.  But  he  wa«  foon  depofed, 
and  alfo  hit  brother,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year ;  and  both  of  (hem  put  to  death  by 
the  Seids  ^ho  now  difpofed  of  every  thing  at  plcafure.— They  next  placed 
on  the  throne  MAHOMED  SHAli,  grandfun  of  Bahader  Shah,  who,  warned 
by  ttie  fate  of  hit  predeceffors,  gut  rid  uf  the  Seids,  but  not  without  a  rebellion 
and  a  battle.  In  this  reign,  the  MAHRATTAS  becime  troublefomtt,  fo 
called  from  MARHAT,  a  prince  in  the  Deccan,  their  original  country ;  and 
NIZAM  AL-MULUCK,  Viceroy  of  the  Decan,  afpired  at  independence. 
To  promote  his  viewti  he  intitcd  NADIR  SHAH,  cotnmonl?  called  Tbomeu 
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applied  to  any  traf^  of  land  formed  by  the  approximation  of 
two  rivers. 

About  three  hundred  and  eighty-fix  miles  north-weft  from 
Delhi  is  LAHORE)  on  the  Rauvee^  anciently  Hydrates^  a  n^ 
vigable  river,  which  communicates  with  the  Indus  and  all  its 
branches.  Lahore  was  the  refidcnce  of  the  firft  Mahomedan 
conquerors  of  Indoflan,  and  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Sdks. 
At  this  city  began  the  famous  avenue  of  (hady  trees,  fo  much 
fpoken  of  by  the  early  Indian  travellerS|  which  extended  aH 
tne  way  to  Agra,  about  five  hundred  Englifli  miles.  Near 
inidway  between  Delhi  and  Lahore  is  SIRHIND  or  Serinde^  a 
city  ef  great  antiquity,  whence  the  art  of  weaving  (ilk  was 
brought  back  to  Conftantinople  by  fome  monks  in  the  Cxteenth 
century.  For  although  the  art  was  brought  into  Europe  under 
the  Roman  Emperors,  it  had  again  been  loft  during  the  confu- 
fions  that  attended  the  fubverfion  of  the  weft^m  empire.  Proco- 
pius  takes  notice  that  filk  was  brought  from  Serinda^  a  countrjf 
in  India,  in  the  time  of  Juftinian,  Jie^  p,  476.  Pliny,  and  more 
^ncient  writers,  fuppofed  it  to  be  brought  from  Serica,  a  coun- 
try of  Upper  Afia^  bordering  on  ^e  north-weft  part  of  ^' 

Cliinefe 

Sottii  KhoHy  the  ofurpcr  of  the  Perfian  throne,  to  iovade  Indoftin,  and  had  the 
^ddrefs  to  prevail  on  the  weak  emperor  10  throw  hipifelf  on  the  mercy  •£ 
the  invader.  Nadir  having  entered  Delhi,  maflacred  ^bove  XOO,OQO  of  the 
inhabitants,  and'  carried  ofi*  plunder  to  the  amount  of  iixty-two  millions  Ster^ 
ling.  Some  fay,  much  more.  He  however  left  Mahomed  in  pofleflion  of  the 
throne,  and  returned  to  Perfia,  after  obtaining  the  ceflion  o|  ail  the  countriei 
iubjeifl  to  Hi'fdoodan  wcfl  of  the  Indus.-:— —NI^ AM  now  became  indepen- 
flent  in  ~  the  Decan  ;  and  other  envcrnors  of  provinces  followed  hii  example. 
The  ROHILLA£i,  a  tribe  from  the  mountains  between  India  and  Pcrfia,  ered* 
cd  an  independent  (late  on  the  eafl  of  the  Ganges,  within  eighty  miles  of  Del- 
hi. The  MAHRATTAS  were  become  fo  powerful,  that  they  forced  the 
emperor  to  grant  them  a  tribute  to  check  their  depredations.  They  demanded 
the  fourth  part  of  the  net  revenues  of  certain  provinces ;  which  proportioD 
being  denominated  in  the  language  of  HindooOan,  a  Chout,  occaucuied  this 
name  to  be  applied  to  any  demands  whatever  of  that  people.  Mahomed  di^ 
a.  1747,  the  fame  year  that  Nadir  Shaw,  on  account  of  his  frantic  cruelty,  was 
airafl[inated  by  his  principal  officers. 

AHMED  SHAH,  the  foe  of  Mahomed,  fucceeded.  In  his  reign,  whi^ 
laOcd  only  about  fix  years,  what  remained  of  the  Mogul  empire  waa  totally 
^ilTolved ;  and  (he  fuccecding  emperors  letained  little  elfe  but  the  name,  no* 
thing  remaining  to  the  houfe  of  Tiniur  but  a  fmali  territory  rpu^d  Pelhi,  now 
no  longer  a  capital,  but  in  a  manner  dcpopuhtc4  by  repeated  depredations, 
maffacres,  and  famines.  The  lad  army  that  might  be  reckoned  i«/irria/,  wfs 
defeated  by  the  Rochillas  in  1749.  The  lATES  or  /«//,  a  Hindoo  tribe,  efiab- 
lilhed  themfclve?  in  the  province  of  AGRA  ;  BENGAL  was  feiacd  by  its  vior« 
roy  Alherdy;  OUDE,  by  SrifJar  Jung^  father  to  the  late  Suja  DevUbi  Alla* 
RABAo,  hj  Maiemed  Kuolif  &c.  But  the  moll  coniider able  part,  by  the  MAH- 
RATTAS, who  had  of  late  greatly  augmented  their  power.  In  addition  to 
ibei^  former  pofleflioDt,  they  obtained  t^  ^reatefl  part  of  Gtaurat^  Bcr^ry  and 
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Chinefe  wall,  whence  its  Latin  name.  Between  Delhi  and 
Serhind  are  very  cxtenfive  plains,  within  which  arc  (ituate  the 
towns  of  Panniput  and  Carnawl^  famous  for  great  battles,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Thefe  plains  lie  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pafs  through  the  mountains  from  Tartary  and  Perfia,  the 
original  countries  of  the  conquerors  of  Hindooftan.  The  coun- 
try is  called,  from  its  capital,  Lahore^  or  more  frequently,  the 
PANJAB,  or  the  country  of  Jive  rivers^  becaufe  it  is  contained 
between  the^w  eaftem  branches  of  the  Indus.  Four  of  thefc 
ate  mentioned  in  the  conquefts  of  Alexander ;  the  Hydaspes, 
now  Behut  or  Chelum\  Acesines,  now  J enaub  or  Chunaub  f 
Hydraotes,  now  Rauvee:  HyphAsis  or  HuphaftSy  now  Be-> 
yah  :  the  fifth  is  the  Setlege,  SuttuluZy  or  Sutluj^  fuppofed  to 
DC  that  called  by  Pliny  Hefudrus^  by  Ptolemy,  Zaradrus^  and 
tby  Arrian,  Saranges.  The  three  firft  fucccffively  unite  with 
each  other  at  fome  diftance  above  the  city  MOULT  AN, 
(thought  to  be  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Ma/lif  29®  52'  N.  lat, 
and  70°  40'  E.  long.)  and  form  a  ftreani  equal  to  the  Indus  it-' 
felf,  at  the  place  of  confluence,  which  is  about  twenty  miles 
on  the  weft  of  Moultan.  It  is  remarkable  that  thefe  three 
ilreams  united  arc  now  called  Jenaub,  as  they  were  Aceftnes  in 

the 

Or(^.— The  name  and  perfon,  however,  of  the  Emperor  were  ftill  held  in  Te-  . 
Deration,  and  the  various  ufurpers  endeavoured  to  fanSion  what  they  had  for- 
cihly  feized,  by  a  real  or  pretended  grant  from  the  Emperor.  Some  having  ob- 
tained pofieffion  of  hi«  pcrfon,  attempted  to  make  their  adls  pafs  for  his.  Such 
is  the  force  of  popular  opinion,  that  to  thb  day,  rhrongh  the  whole  Mogul  em* 
pire,  the  coin  is  (Iruck  in  the  name  of  the  nominal  Emperor.  Thus  the  long 
pofTcifion  of  power,  although  at  firft  obuined  by  violence,  and  afterwards  eier- 
cifed  with  cruelty,  appears,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  to  eftablifh  a  right  to  it. 

The  NIZAM  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  four,  a.  1748.  The  con- 
tefts  which  took  place  between  his  fons  for  the  throne  of  the  Deccan,  and  between 
two  other  families  for  the  Naboblhip  of  Arcot,  brought  the  Englifli  apd  Frendi 
to  eneage  as  auxiliaries.  After  much  bloodfhed,  Mauomco  Allv  was  made 
Nabob  of  Arcot ;  and  SaUhi  J^ng^  third  fun  of  the  late  Nizam-al-Mulucl ,  was 
made  Sombab  or  prince  of  the  Deccan,  the  original  difputants  having  been  aiTaC- 
iinated  or  ilain  in  battle.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  £ngli(h  eftabliCbed  their 
fecurity  and  influence  in  the  Carnatic. 

In  1753,  Ahmed  was  depofed  by  GAZ1,  his  vizier  or  chief  mlnifter,  who 
placed  on  the  nominal  throne  ALLUMGUIRE,  grandfon  of  Bahadcr  Shaw. 
He,  to  get  rid  of  Gazi,  invited  to  Delhi  ABDALLA,  the  fuccelTor  of  Nadir 
Shaw  in  the  eaftcrn  part  of  Perfia,  and  in  the  Indian  province*  ceded  to  Nadir, 
known  at  prefent  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  CANDAH  AR,  anciently  tne 
Paropamifan  AUxamJria  \  called  alfo  the  kingdom  of  Abdalli^  from  AbdM^  an 
Afghan  tribe,  of  which  Ahmed  Abdalla  was  originally  the  Prince  or  Ciiicf ; 
and  being  ftripped  of  his  country  by  Nadir  Shah,  was  forced  to  join  the  Per- 
fian  army  in  J  739.  On  the  death  of  Nadir,  Abdalla  ercdtcd  for  himfelf  a  con* 
fiderabie  kingdom  in  the  eaftem  part  of  Perfia,  comprifiog  nearly  the  fame  ex- 
tent of  territory  with  ^e  ancient  kingdom  of  Gbizmi.  Abdalla,  who  viQted 
Hindooftan  no  lefs  than  fix  timet}  exeraifed  at  Delhi  the  muft  dreadful  Ucpreda* 
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the  time  of  Alexander.     The  other  t^o  rivets  unite,  and  join 
the  Indus  a  great  way  to  the  fouth  of  Moultan. 

About  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  norm  of  Lahore 
is  CASHMERE,  on  the  river  CheJum  or  Hydafpes^  the  capital 
of  a  country  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  ro- 
mantic beauties,  for  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  for  the  tempe- 
rature -of  its  utmofphere.  It  is  an  elevated  and  extenfive  valley, 
of  an  oval  form,  about  eighty  miles  long  and  forty  in  breadth, 
furrounded  by  deep  mountains.  Its  foil  is  thought  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  the  mud  depofitcd  by  the  river  Chelufn,  which  ori- 
ginally formed  its  waters  into  a  lake  tfiat  covered  the  whole  val- 
ley, until  it  opened  itftlf  a  paillige  through  the  mountains,  as  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  the  Peneus  in  Thcflaly,y^^/.  31^ 
Here  are  manufadUired  the^/iWx  which  arc  fo  much  worn  in 
different  parts  of  Afia,  and  alfo  in  Egypt ;  of  late  likewife  in 
Britain.  They  are  made  of  the  delicate  wool  produced  by  a 
fpecies  of  goat,  either  of  this  coufttry  or  of  the  adjoining  .cmc 
of  Thibet.  Cafhmere  is  the  frontier  province  of  Hindooftan 
towards  Tai  tary  and  Thibet.  .  It  is  very  fubjeft  to  earthquakes, 
and  therefore  the  houfes  are  all  built  of  wood.  The  inhabi- 
tants 


tions ;  fo  that  this  unfortunate  city,  which,  in   th^.  time  of  Aumngzebe,  was 
fuppofed  to  contain  two  nuilion*^  of  ft)uls,  was  now  almoft  depopulated. 

Amidll  thcfc  confufionji  and  revolutions,  the  MAHRATTAS,  who  for  a 
long  time  had  been  gathering  ftrength,  formed  the  plan  of  expelling  AbdalU, 
and  reftoring  the  Hindoo  government  throughout  the  empire,  or  in  other 
words,  of  making  thcnifdvcf.  n.afters  of  all  HindouOan.  They  were  joined  by 
the  lats  and  other  Hindoo  Hatcs.  A^tialla  uas  join-d  by  Sujab  De-wlab^  the 
Mobillas^  and  other  Mabomidan  ftates  of  lefv  note.  Tht  Hindoos  were  arranged 
on  one  fide,  to  the  number  ot  two  hundred  thoufand,  and  the  Mahoniedans  oB 
the  other,  to  the  mumber  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  A  bloody  batr!c 
was  fought  on  the  plain?  of  (.amaivi  and  Pan Ni put,  a.  1761,  in  which,  after 
a  moft  obftinate  rcfilrance,  the  Mahratcs  were  defeated  with  prndigicus  flaugh- 
tcr.  Before  the  battle  they  liad  been  dc(erttd  by  the  lait^  which  conCdcrably 
influenced  tlie  fortune  o'  thr  day.  Sic^ce  this  period,  the  power  of  the  Mah* 
rattas  has  been  fenfihly  on  the  decline. 

Abd  »lla,  whofe  inti^encc  ar  Delhi  was  now  unlimited,  invited  thithcr'SHAH 
AULUM,  the  fon  of  Allun.g'ne.  who  had  been  depofed  the  foregoing  year,  and 
murdered  by  Gazi,  promifing  to  feat  l.im  on  the  throne  of  his  anccflors.  He 
Jlowtvcr  did  not  venture  to  trtift  hi'r  fiU  in  the  hands  of  AbdalLh  ;  who  there- 
fore fet  up  yett'an  Bu\sbty  the  r«»n  ol  Shaw  Ai.lum,  under  the  tuition  and  pro- 
tt^tion'nf  Ni  ti6  Dctv/.-ib.  from  who' n  he  cxa(Scd  an  annual  tribute.  Thu*  io 
fa<ft  Abdalla  became  Kmperor  of  Delf.i ;  and  if  he  had  inclined  to  ellublifh  him* 
felf  in  Hindooftan,  might  have  begun  a  new  dynally  of  kings.  He  meant,  pro- 
bably at  fome  future  time,  to  purine  his  defigns,  whatever  they  were,  either 
for  himfclf  or  fur  the  heir  of  the  houfe  of  I'imur,  to  which  he  had  allied  him- 
fe!f.  bv  a  match  with  one  of  the  princeflcs.  His  fon  and  lucceffor,  the  prefent 
TIJVTUR  J^l-^AW,  marritc'  another  princefs  of  the  fame  l.ne.  But  apprehend- 
ing an  attack  Trcm  the  Sciks,  Abd»llA  withdrew  hi*  Wopt  froBi  Delhi  and  re- 
turucd  toLahorc. 

The 
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tants  arc  remarkable  for  their  fuperftition.  ■■  About  twp 
hundred  miles  north-weft  from  Calhmere  is  CABUL,  near  the 
foot  of  tlie  Indian  Caucafus^  called  alfo  Paropamisus  or  Ima" 
us^  now  HiNDOO-Koi  or  the  Stony  Girdle y  on  the  river  Attock, 
a  branch  of  the  Indus,  near  its  fource ;  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  fame  name,  which  is  beautifully  diverGfied  by  hills 
and  vallies.  The  city  ftands  in  the  moft  delightful  fituation^ 
and  is  confldered  as  the  gate  of  India  towards  Tartary.  It  is 
at  prefent  the  capital  of  Timur  Shaw,  kitig  of  Candahar.  — 
The  city  of  CANDAHAR  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  miles  fouth-weft  from  Ciibul.  It  is  allowed  to  have  been 
firft  built  by  Alexander,  who  called  it  after  his  own  name 
Alexandria,  Arr'tan.  iii.  28.  It  is  named,  by  way  of  dit 
tin£^ion,  the  Faropamifan  Alexandria,  lb.  iv.  22.  While  the 
Perfian  and  Mogul  empires  were  undivided,  Candahar  was  the 
frontier  city  and  fortrefs  of  Hindooftan  towards  Perfia,    and 

therefore  not  unfrequently  changed  mafters. About  two 

hundred  miles  fouth  from  Cabul  is  ATTOCK,  lat.  32'^  27'  N. 
Ion.  70®  36',  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  Indus,  which,  down- 
wards to  the  conflux  of  the  Chunaub  or  Jenaub,  near  Moultan, 

is 

The  lejral  Emjcror  Shaw  Atlvm^  after  ▼ariousidTcnturcs,  threw  himfelf  oo 
tKc  protc(5lion  of  the  E  plifli,  who  employed  his  author  ty  and  name  to  fane* 
tion  their  right  to  the  conqutftft  which  they  made  by  the  able  condud  of  Co/om^ 
afterwards  Lf>rd  CI.IVE,  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  The  Britilh  power  in 
India  is  chir fly  owing  to  the  fplendid  vi<5H>ry  of  that  fuccefiful  commander 
over  Sufab  Doii'lab  and  other  powers,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Pluflcy,  June  1757* 
Another  great  vidory  was  gained,  by  Colonel  now  Sir  Htdor  Munro,  ovtit  SuJMb 
Doivlab,  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  Cofftm  Ally^  Nab^b  of  Bengal,  at  Biixar,  a.  1764. 
The  great  ii.fcrit  rity  of  numbers  wiih  which  thclc  victories  were  obtained, 
m^y  fervc  to  din.inilh  our  incredulity  with  relped  to  the  couqueft*  of  Alex- 
ander. At  the  battle  of  Buxar  the  whole  Britifh  fv  rets  did  not  exceed  7000, 
of  whom  only  about  i2CO  were  European^;  the  battle  of  Plaflcy  ua*  gained 
with  an  arn.y  of  about  3CC0  men,  and  of  thcfc  only  90©  were  Europeans. 
Slch  A'lun-^  the  nominal  Emperor,  weary  of  his  dcpcndance,  and  wiflnng  to 
better  hi*.  circumOanren,  threw  hinifelf  inio  the  han^s  of  the  Mahr.ttasof 
Poi  nah,  who  proniifed  to  rtfiore  him  to  his  throne.  But  he  i^  now  confined 
at  Delhi,  a-;  a  ftate-prifoiier,  by  SINDIA,  the  moft  poweiful  JjgblreJar  or  chief 
of  the  Ponnah  or  wcftcrn  Mahratta  nation. 

The  chief  powers  in  Hindoottan  at  jrcfent  are  the  MAratta  dates,  the  A7- 
xant  <^r  Prii  ce  of  the  Dcccan,  Ti/>/>oo  Saib.  the  Seiis,   and  the  Dritijh, 

The  Bririlli  pr  ffefs,  in  full  fovcrcignty,  the  whole  S:  ubah  or  province  of  Bengal, 
and  thc^-rcaftft  p3ri«)l  RtLir;  which,  with  the  diftriclrf  Aif«r*:/,  coni.an  l6l,ooO 
fqiiare  hriiifli  r  ilch  of  land,  that  i^,  nejr  30,000  more  than  are  toniaiiud  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  near  eleven  millitns  of  inhabitants.  The 
grofs  rt  vcniir,  inclu(iing  thr  fubfidy  paid  by  the  Nabob  ol  Oude,  amounted,  in 
1788,  to /;.  4,2i.->,cco;  and  the  neat  revenue,  after  dtuuCliug  niilitary  char- 
gtis,  civil  tnaMi(hn)cnts,  &c.  to /.  1,670,000.  The  tcrr:t:)ry  of  Maoiafii  in 
the  Carnatie  is  in  comparifon  incooliderable.  Its  grof»  revenue  an;cuntcd  to 
£.  I  crc.cco  but  the  reat  revenue  only  to£.  85,000.  At  Bombay  the  difburfc- 
xnc4iis«iccedtd  the  receipt*  by  about  £•  302,000. 

The 
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u  called  the  river  of  Attock,  i.  e.  forbidden^  as  being  the  o* 
riginal  boundary  of  Hindooftan  on  the  north-weft^  and  which 
it  was  unlawful  for  the  fubjeQs  of  that  empire  to  pafs  without 
fpecial  permiifion.  Attock  is  about  two  hundred  miks  north- 
weft  from  Lahore,  and  alfo  belongs  to  the  Seiks.  It  is  re^ 
markable  that  this  part  of  India,  which  was  firft  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans, is  now  lets  known  to  us  than  almoft  any  other. 

The  fprings  of  the  Indus  are  commonly  placed  on  the  ibuth 
fide  of  the  mountains  which  feparate  Indoftan  from  Taitary, 
anciently  called  Imaus^  or  the  Indian  Caucafm :  but  fomc  fup- 

pofe  them  to  be  far  more  remote. About  one  hundred  and 

feventy  miles  from  the  fea,  by  the  courfe  of  the  river,  the  In- 
dus divides  into  two  branches,  and  forms  a  delta  or  a  triangle, 
like  the  Nile.  One  of  thefe  branches  again  divides  into  two 
more,  and  forms  another  delta.  About  five  miles  below  this 
fecond  feparation  ftands  TATTA,  the  capital  of  the  pitnrince 
of  Stndyf  fuppofed  to  be  near  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Pattala. 
The  lower  part  of  this  delta  is  interfered  by  rivers  and  creeks^ 
like  the  delta  of  the  Ganges ;  but,  unlike  that,  it  has  no  trees  on 
it,  the  dry  parts  of  it  being  covered  with  brufhwood  ;  and  the 

remainder. 

The  grofs  revenue  of  the  Britifli  dominioni  in  India  amounted,  in  X79}-3, 
to  no  lefs  a  fum  than  £.  8,145,560. Large  fnms  of  money  are  ufually  Com- 
puted in  Indiaf  by  what  are  called  Lath  of  Rupui^  each  lack  amounting  to 
about  ten  thoufand  pounds  Sterling. 

The  Britifli  nation,  with  their  alliea  and  tributaries,  occupy  the  whole  na« 
vigable  courfe  of  the  Ganges,  fruni  its  entry  on  the  plains  to  the  fea ;  which, 
by  its  winding  courfe,  is  more  than  1350  Britifli  miles.  The  Indiana  meafure 
by  Cojfti  or  Crore*,  each  cofs  being  equal  to  nearly  two  Englifli  miles. 

Mannebs  anJ  Customs  of  tie  Indians. 

The  Indians  were  confidcred  by  the  ancienc  Greeks  and  Romans  as  an  indi- 
genous race,  and  therefore  called  Autoebthonei  or  ABorigimes,  that  is,  natives  of 
the  foil,  whofe  origin  could  not  be  ti-aced,  Diotfor.  ii.  38.  From  the  earlieft 
accounts,  they  appear  to  hav  made  great  progrefs  in  induftry,  art,  and  elegance. 
The  wifdom  of  the  eaft  is  celebrated,  1  Kings,  iv.  31.  The  whole  b<^y  of 
the  people  was  divided,  as  it  flill  is,  into  four  orders  or  calU.  The  firfb  cooiifis 
of  philofophers  and  priefls,  called  Brakmuni,  and  the  more  learned  of  them 
Pundits  \  the  fecond,  of  majriflrates  and  foldicrs ;  the  third,  of  hulbandmen  and 
fnerchants ;  sind  the  fourth,  of  artifans,  labourers,  and  fervants.  None 
of  thefe  can  ever  quit  his  own  cafl,  or  be  admitted  into  another.  The 
suembefs  of  each  cafl  alfo  adhere  invariably  to  the  profeflion  of  their  fore- 
fathers. From  generation  to  generation,  the  fame  families  have  followed, 
tod  will  always  continue  to  follow,  one  uniform  way  of  life.  Nor  is  it 
lawful  tor  any  one  to  marry  into  another  caft,  Diotlor,  ii.  41.  Who- 
ever violates  the  rules  or  iaflitutions  of  his  cafl,is  funk  to  the  lowefl  fiate  of 
degradation.  No  perfon  of  any  caft  will  have  the  leaft  communication  with 
him,  as  was  the  cafe  with  thofe  excommunicated  by  the  Druids  among  the  an* 
cicnt  Gauls  and  Britons,  fee p,  494.  Such  perfon  is  called  a  Pariar  or  CiandaU\ 
and  it  is  almoft  impofiible  for  words  to  cxprefs  the  fenfation  of  vilenefs  which 
this  name  conveys  to  the  mind  of  a  Hindoo.  The  divifion  of  the  people  into 
calli  is  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded  from  BRAHMA,  who  created  the  world 
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remainder,  by  much  the  greateft  part,  being  noifom^  fwamps^ 
or  muddy  lakes.  In  the  dry  part  a  great  many  camels  are 
reared,  who  feed  on  the  bruihwood.  The  upper  part  of  the 
delta  is  well  cultivated,  and  yields  abundance  of  rice.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  tide  fliould  not  be  vifible  in  the  Indus  at 
a  greater  diftance  than  fixty  or  fixty-five  miles  from  the  fea. 
In  the  Ganges,  the  tides  are  perceptible  at  two  hundred  and 
forty  miles  from  its  mouth ;  and  in  the  river  of  die  Amazons, 
at  fix  hundred  miles.  The  borgf  or  fudden  influx  of  the  tide 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  is  high  and  dangerous ;  hence  the 
mifchief  it  did  to  the  fleet  of  Alexander.  The  river  Indus, 
and  its  branches,  admit  of  an  uninterrupted  navigation  from 
Tatta  to  Moultan,  I^ore,  and  Caihmere,  for  veflels  of  near 
two  hundred  tuns* 

The  country  along  the  Indus,  for  three  hundred  miles  Ironi 
its  mouth,  is  called  SINDT.  Its  breadth  is  difierent  \  in  the 
wideft  part  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles.  Sindy,  in 
many  particulars  of  foil  and  climate,  and  in  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  its  furface,  refembles  Egypt ;  the  lower  part  of  it 
beipg  compofed  of  rich  vegetable  mould,  and  extended  into  a 
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under  the  diredion  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  it  therefore  eftabliihed  not  on* 
iy  by  civil  authority,  but  confirmed  and  fandioned  by  reb'gion.  This  inflitu- 
tion*,  though  it  lays  a  reftraint  on  the  natural  liberty  of  man,  and  mull  Qeceflarily 
fometimes  check  the  exertions  of  genius,  has  brought  the  Indian  mannfaduret 
to  a  degree  of  perfedion  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  country,  and  hat  always 
prefcrvcd  the  trade  of  India  with  other  nations  nearly  in  the  <ame  ftate,  Indis 
continues  dill  to  fupply  nearly  the  fame  articles  as  in  the  time  of  Pliny  Plin* 
xii.  &  xiii.  and  to  drain  thofe  countries  with  which  it  trades  of  their  gold  and 
filver,  as  at  did  in  ancient  times ;  fee  p,  XiS.^-^Some  mention  an  additional 
qift,  called  Burrun  Sumievy  compofed  of  fuch  as  are  produced  by  an  unlawful 
union  between  perfons  of  different  caiU.  Tbcfe  arc  moftly  dealers  io  pettj 
articles  of  retail  trade. 

Although  it  be  impoilible  for  a  perfon  of  a  low^r  caft  to  rife  to  a  high^, 
yet  in  certain  cafes,  perfons  of  a  higher  clafs  may  exercife  the  occupations  of  a 
luwer  without  loilng  their  cad  by  doing  fo.  Accordingly  Brahmins  are  fometimes 
employed,  not  only  as  minillers  of  ftate,  but  as  foldiers.-— ^Ancient  authors  re^ 
prefent  the  Indians  as  divided  into  feven  kinds  or  orders,  Strab,  xv.  703.;  DiWir* 
li.  40.;  ArrUn,  JndU.  xo.  mifled,  as  it  is  thought,  by  confidering  fome  of  the 
fubdivifions  of  the  cafts  as  diftind  orders.  They  remark,  that  there  Were  no 
ilavcsin  hidia,  U. 

There  is  a  number  of  devotees  or  rcligionifts  in  India,  called  Fofuirif  wh« 
voluntarily  fubjed  themfelves  to  (iiigular  mortifications,  and  undergo  Che  feva> 
ell  penances ;  on  which  account  they  are  held  in  the  higheft  veneration  by  the 
people.  Thefe  Strabo  calls  Germane*  or  HyUbii,  xv.  713.  and  mentions  one  of 
then>  who  Hood  a  whole  day  on  one  leg,  mppoiting  a  large  piece  of  wood  with 
his  hands,  $6.  714. 

The  government  in  all  the  countries  of  India  was  monarchical;  but  limited 
and  controuled  by  the  fixed  and  inviolable  privileges  of  the  different  cafts,  par^ 
ticularly  by  the  Uvditj  and  pre-emiDCUce  of  Uie  BRAHMINSi  who  would 
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wide  delta  \  whilethe  upper  part  of  it  is  a  narrow  flip  of  coun- 
try ^  confined  on  one  fide  by  a  ridge  or  ridees  of  nioantainsy 
and  on  the  other  by  a  Tandy  defert ;  the  tirar  Indus,  tqoal  at 
leaft  to  the  Nile,  winding  through  the  midft  of  thift  lerel  val- 
ley, and  annually  overflowing  it.  During  the  rtionths  of  July, 
Auguft,  and  part  of  September,  which  is  the  rainy  feafon  in 
moil  other  parts  of  India,  the  atmofphere  is  here  generally 
clouded,  but  no  rain  falls,  except  very  near  to  the  fea.  In- 
deed very  few  (howers  fall  during  the*  whole  year.  The  prince 
of  Sindy  is  tributary  to  the  king  of  .Candahar.  •  He  is  a  Maho- 
.medan,  and  ufually  refides  at  the  fort  of  Htdrabad,  fituate 
:  on  the  Ind.as,  a  little  above  the' head'  of  the  delta,  and  near  the 
•  city  NussERPOUR.  The  Hindoos  are  here  treated  with  great 
rigour  by  their  Mahomedan  governors,  which  drives  numbers 
of  them  into  other  countries. 

On  the  north-eafl:  of  Sindy  lie  the  territories  of  the  Seiku 
on  the  north,  thofe  of  the  Icing  of  Candahar ;  on  the  weft  1$ 
Mtikraki  anciently  Gedrffia,  a  province  of  Perfia,  whofe  prince 
is  tributary  to  the  king  of  Candahar.  A  fandy  defert  bounds 
Sindy  on  the  eaft,  extending  near  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
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deem  it  degradation  and  pollution,  if  they  were  to  eat  of  the  fame  food  with 
their  fovcrcigh.  Their  pcrfons  are  facred,  and  even  for  the  mod  heinous 
crimes  they  cannot  be  capitally  punifhed  ;  their  blood  muCL  never  be  (hed. 
On  important  occaiion?,  it  is  the  duty  of  fovereigns  to  confult  chem,  and  to  be 
direilcd  by  their  advice.  In  ancient  time*,  at  a  folemn  affembly,  called  the 
great  Synod,  (Miyaxn  Suvo/jf,)  which  ufcd  to  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  ewc- 
ry  year,  all  the  Brahmins  affcmbling  at  the  palace  of  the  king,  givc  their  o- 
pinion  about  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  ;  concerning  the  flatc  of  agri- 
C'.iUurc  and  paluragc,  Stralf.  xv.  70J.  f.  and  whatever  elfe  they  judged  ot  ad- 
vantage to  thofc  who  were  prefcnt,  DioJ»r*  ii.  40.  The  government  of  the 
Mahrattasat  prefcnr  is  moftly  ariftocritical. 

The  uior.archs  of  India  were  confidercd  as  the  great  proprietors  of  the  land, 
as  is  ftiil  tfic  c;ifc  in  the  great  empires  of  the  eaft,  See  p.  631.  The  hufbaud- 
mcn,  now  catUd  RYOTS,  paid  as  rent  ufu.dly  the  fourth  pf  the  produce  of 
their  farms,  St  rah.  Cf  DicJor.  il'rl.  As  Img  as  the  hufbandman  paid  the  eflab- 
lifted  rtnt,  hz  retained  pofllHion  of  the  farm,  which  defcendcd,  like  property, 
from  father  to  fun.  Before  the  original  inlHtutions  of  India  were  lubverted  by 
■foreign  invaders,  the  induftry  of  the  hufbandman,  oa  wiiich  every  member  of 
the  community  dcpcn.lcd  for  fubCitcncj,  was  as  iocute  a-*  the  tenure  by  which 
he  held  hif  land*  was  equitable.  It  was  nor  unjoniiiion,  as  we  learn  from  S:ra- 
bo,  XV.  704.  for  two  hortde  armies  to  be  fi\2:hri«ig  in  one  field,  while  the  pea* 
■fants  utrc  plouiri.ii.g  or  digging  with  pcrfid  fa»cty  in  the  next.  The  great- 
ell  attention  wai  jaiil  to  render  thcconilition  of  thofe  who  cuhivated  the  ground 
comfortable.  Various  ofhccrft  wore  appointed  lor  thin  purpofe.  One  clafs  of 
them  lud  t!ie  ch:»r,:e  of  tlicTA>#iis  or  ^»iihlic  rtferv.-in  ot  water,  without  a  re- 
gular (;ilifii>ut".on  of  which,  ficUt.  in  a  torrid  clinate  cannot  be  rendered  fertife. 
Thcfc  who  coUe«Sl  the  rints  from  the  Rjvtt,  and  ptrcd  out  the  lands  among 
them,  are  called  Zemindars;  who,  it  is  luppofed,  were  at  fir.^  appointed 
oiily  during  plcafure,  but  afterwards  became  herediury.   On  this  fubjed,  how- 
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in  length,  and  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
breadth,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  iii.  98.    Owing  to  the  want 
of  rain  in  Sindy,  ^nd  its  vicinity  to  this  defert,  the  heats  ia 
fummer  are  fo  violent,  and  the  winds  which  blow  from  the 
defert  fo  pernicious,  that  the  houfes  are  contrived  fo  as  to  be 
occafionally  ventilated  by  means  of  apertures  on  the  tops  of 
them,  refembling  the  funnels  of  fmall  chimnies.     When  the 
hot  winds  prevail,  the  windows  are  clofely  (hut,  by  which 
means  the  hotted  of  the  current  of  air  (that  neareft  the  fur- 
fgice  of  the  earth,  of  courfe)  is  excluded ;  and  a  cooler  par^ 
becaufe  more  elevated,  defcends  into  the  houfe  through  the 
funnels.     By  this  means  alfo  vaft  clouds  of  duft  are  excluded^ 
the  entry  of  which  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  render  the 
houfes  uninhabitable.     The  roofs  are  compofed  of  thick  layers 
of  earth,  inftead  of  terraces.    Few  countries  are  more  mq^ 
wholfome  to  European  conftitutions,  particularly   the  lower 
part  of  the  delu.     Along  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  the  fiflier- 
men  and  graziers  form  moveable  villages  or  towns,  becaufe 
they  are  continually  changing  their  pofitions  like  a  camp ;  as» 
Arrian  informs  us,  was  obferved  by  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of 
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ever,  there  tre  dUTerent  opiniont.  In  the  tixne  of  ACBAR,  the  ltn<b  were  vi« 
loed,  and  the  rent  of  each  iDhabitant  and  of  each  village  afcertaioed.  The  aa* 
Dval  amount  of  rerenne  then  fixed,  and  the  mode  of  leryiug  it,  continued  with 
little  variation  in  the  province  of  Bengal  to  the  year  1 75  7,  when  J^Mjfjitr  M 
Cmvm,  being  creaud  Nabob  of  Arcot  by  the  Engliih,  after  the  baule  ofPlaffey, 
was  obliecd  to  depart  from  the  wife  armogements  of  Acbar,  and  introduce  neif 
modet  or  afleflinent,  that  he  might  raife  the  fum  which  he  had  ftipulated  M 
pay  on  hit  elevation. 

There  were  various  other  officers  who  had  different  talks  affigned  them, 
which  are  defcribed,  StraS»  iv.  707*  &c.  DitJ^r.  ii.  41,  Among  .the  reft,  iovat 
took  care  to  provide  accommodation  and  lodgings  for  ftrangcrs,  lb.  Such  hou- 
fes are  now  called  CboultrUi,  and  are  frequent  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Tht 
greateft  attention  was  paid  to  the  making  of  highways ;  and  flones  were  ere6i« 
cd  at  the  end  of  every  ttn  Jls£m,  to  mark  the  diuances,  and  dircd  travellers,  i). 

The  ancient  Indians  lived  moftly  on  rice»  as  the  Hindoos  do  ftUl,  Siral,  zv. 
yoa.  They  had  no  written  laws  (  and  fuits  were  determined  according  to  the 
principles  of  equity,  U,  The  firft.  who  publilhed  a  compendium  of  Indian  jn- 
rifprudence  was  Acbar,  by  the  affiftance  of  hit  Vixier  Abel  Fazel,  in  the  code 
called  AyetM  Akktry, 

All  buildings,  of  whatever  kind,  confecrated  to  the  offices  of  religion,  are 
called  PAGODAS.  Of  thefe  the  moft  ancient  is  thought  to  be  that  in  the 
ifland  of  EUplMnda^  at  no  great  diftance  from  Bombay ;  which  is  an  eicavatioh 
hewn  out  of  a  folid  rock,  iu>out  half  way  np  a  high  mountain,  and  formed  intA 
a  fpacious  area,  nearly  i:^  feet  fquare  \  with  h«mtn  figures^  in  high  relief 
of  gigantic  fize  and  nngular  forms,  on  the  infide.  There  are  various  pagoda^ 
of  this  kind  in  the  ifle  of  Sslftttt^  ftill  nearer  to  Bombay.— Inftead  of  car 
verns,  apparently  the  original  places  of  worlhip,  temples  came  to  be  raifed 
by  the  Indians  in  honour  of  their  deities ;  at  nift  in  the  form  of  a  large  py* 
ramsd.  with  do  other  light  but  what  came  from  a  (matt  door^M  at  Jhtmiri 
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Alexander's  fleet.  Thcfe.  people  are  fuppofed  to  be  defcended 
•{rom  the  Scythian  NomSdgs,  or  wandering  Tartarsj,  as  this  cuf- 
toni  docs  not  prevail  in  any  other  part  of  In^ia.' 

The  country  on  tlie  foiith*eaft  of  Sindy  is  caUe4  CUTCH,  ci- 
tcnding  from  the  eadmoft  branch  of  the  Indus  to  the  P udder  ^ 
xcr,  which  ieparates  it  from  Guzerat^  one  of  the  provinces  of 
ihe  Mahrattas.  Oh  the  fouth  coaft  of  die  ^ulf  of  Cutch,  is  a 
diflrkEt  inhabited  by  a  piratical  tribei  named  Sangarians^  who 
truifcfor  merchant  fliips»  as  far  to  die  weft  as  the  entrance  of 
rdie  gulf  of  Perfia  »  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  what  is  called 
,Sangada  by  Arrian. 

1  The  province  of  GUZERAT.  is  a  kind  of  peninfuh,  two 
hundred  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  wide»  formd 
•by  the  Arabian  fea,  (called  by  the  Afiatifrs,  the  fea  of  Ommam,) 
and  the  gulfs  of  Camhay  and  Cutch^  which  penetrate  a  gitat 
..way  into  the  continent.  The  capital  is  AM^DABADi  takes 
;by  General  Goddard  in  laft  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  a.  178a 
It  was  reftored  on  the  peace  of  1733*  It  ftands  in  a  \s^^ 
rcountry,  on  a  fmall  navigable  river  named  Sabermatty,  which, 
widi  other  confluent  dreams,  falls  into  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
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'  tit^  Tarjore,  in  the  Ciirratic;  btit«fterwftrdsfptftidid  boUdingB  were  eredei, 
of  immcnfe  extent,  and  highly  i^fnantentcd :  fonie  of  them  feverml  miiei  in 
eircumfercncc  ;  as  that  in  the  iflandof  Scrinj^atnt  which  ih  formed  by  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  great  river  Caverr  or  Cauvery  into  twochanacls  on  the  Coroaaadt! 
enail.    The  mnhiruMe  of  pilorin^othat  reforttothispa^rotiato  obtalb  tbfblatfeQ 

'  fe  incredible  ;  and  none  of  them  come  withoot  an  offering  of  money.  Tit 
Dutnber  of  Brahmins  rupportcit  in  this  temple  by  the  liberality  of  fuperftitiaf, 
together  with  their  familicti,  form^M  ]j  amounted  to  no  Irrfs  than  40,000.  **  Here, 
19  in  all  the  other  preatpago(U«  of  India,  the  Brahmins  live  in  a  fabordiBaun 
which  knuws  no  r^fif>unce,  and  flumber  in  a  voluptuoufticfa  whidi  kBc«*oo 
tfanta."    Orm\ibif.  W  i./.  178. 

The  religious  rites  celchi-a^rd  in  thcfe  pagodas  are  oamerout  aad  fpleodid. 
The  Indians  worfhip  a  niiiltiplicity  ol  <teiMe9,  who  in  their  chara^er  and  fric- 
tions refemble  thofe  of  thv'  Greeks  and  Romans.  What  was  fuppofitd  i«  be 
performed  by  the  power  of  yt//>//rr,  Ntftune^  Mdmt^  Men,  Femmt^  Sec.  it  ^ 
the  Tndi'rtns  afcribt-d  to  the  agenry  of  Aff*ety  the  god  of  fire;  F'mvwM^  the 
^od  of  oceans ;  Fay^,  the  g^  nf  wind ;  Camm^  the  |fiid  of  Xove^  9cc.  At- 
cording  to  the  notions  entertained  bv  the  Indians  of  their  deities,  the  fu&elicca- 
tioufnefs  prevailed  in  their  worfhip,  as  anciently  among  the  Orccka«  Sfrii. 
Viii.  378.  xii.  559.  and  alfo  the  fame  cruelty.  Repugotnt  as  it  »  to  the  feeliiifa 
€ji  a  Hindoo  to  flied  the  blood  of  any  creature  that  has  life,  ou&y  d^etac 
animals,  even  then:oft  ufcful,  the  hctfe  and  the  cow,  wete  offered  apasvldisi 
Vpon  the  altars  of  foirtc  of  their  ^odn ;  and  what  is  ftitt  more  ilimngc,  the  Pag^ 
das  of  the  eafl  were  fraJuted  with  human  facrifices,  at  well  as  the  temple  ef 
the  weft.  The  attachmr'Ct  of  the  Hindoos  to  the  tenets  and  rites  of  their  rdl* 
gion,  however  abfr.rd  to  us  they  may  appear,  is  inconceivably  J^rear.  All  the 
cruelties  employed  by  their  M-ho.-nedan  conquerors  to  convert  them,  prottd 
ineffedual.  Every  precaution  h  ufed  to  fofter  their  fupcrftitioo.  The  \9^t 
cJdb  are  prohibited,  under  the  ierereft  peoaltici,  from  reading  any  ponion  of  the 
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CAMIi  AY,  near  to  die  city  of  that  name,  which  is  indeed  the 
port  of  Amctlabad,  and  diftaiit  from  it  about  fifty-fix  miles.    . 
On  t^ic  caft  of  the  fandy  dcfcrt,    and   north  of  Guzerat,   i« 
AGIMI'^RE  ox  Mar  war  y  the  country  of  the  R^ijpoQts^  or  war- 
rior  tribe  among  the  Hindoos  ;  hence  called  Tiajpoptqna^  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  Ga^^ifm'ira  of  Ptolemy  \    three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  tu'p  hundred  and  eighty* 
five  fiom  north  to  fouih,  confilUng  generally  of  Ivgb'tnoun* 
tains  divided  by  narrow  vallics,    pr  of  plains  environed  by 
mountains,  acceflible  only  by  narrow  paflcs  and  defiles;  hence 
it  is  one  of  the  llrongeft  countries  in  the  world,  and  the  inha* 
bitants  have  always  prefcrved  their  independence.     They  navi 
been  repeatedly  defeated,    but  never  fubdued.     Part  of  the 
country  was  reduced  by  Aurungzebe,  and  is  at  prefent  tribii*^ 
^ary  to  the  Mahrattas,  but  t!ie  nation  .in  general  is  free.     Raj- 
pootana  borders  on  the  provinges  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  on  the 
pad.     It  was  formerly  divided  into  tliree  great  principalities, 
under  the  names  of  Oud'ipour^  Joodpour^  ^xilAmbeer  or  Ameri\ 
now  called  J::;:^!gur  or   Jjertagur.   •  The  ancient  capital  was 
Cheihrci   but  the  prefent  i(  Oudifcun    The  city  Ag^meri  is 
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facrffl  book':  and  even  the  higher  cafts  can  receive  no  inftniflion,  but  whit 
the  &rahmins  chufc  to  commuiiictic  to  them.  Nothing  can  remove  the  eiroTi 
and  big  ,try  of  fuperftitioo,  or  the  fury  .'  fanaticlfni,  but  the  li^jht  of  knowledge 
universally  difftifct',  a^  much  a«  i>otlit;le,  through  all  ranh-H. 
•  The  Brahmir*.  •Ko'.i^^h,  to  fcrvc  tiicir  own  purpofc*,  they,  haye  kept  the  people 
in  i;;norauce,  art*  fjid  i'--.  uifclvc*  ro  em  ruin  j  jli  notion^  concerning  th«?  uoitj 
and  pcrfe^ions  of  ibc  Uviry,  and  the  worlhip  mod  acccpuHle  to  him  In  their 
opinirms  however  i'r.trrc  i^  fuund  the  fa^.o  mature  o;  ignorance  and  error,  as  in 
tlu)fc  of  the  ancient  \  hiirf  phtrs. 

They  bold,  that  the  uiiivcrlc  w.\s  not  only  created  by  divine  power  and-  wif- 
^om,  but  that  every  event  i>  brought  abjut  by  the  immediate  interpofition  of 
the  deity,  wIidhi  thty  conciivc  to  be  a  i;»irit,  which  pervades  and  animates  the 
^vholc  creition.  i^n  Srrab"  informs  ui,  xv.  71,^.  •'  Tnc  fouls  ol  nicn  they  be- 
lieve to  be  portious  f^^parjted  from  this  great  fpirit,  to  which,  after  fulfilling 
their  dtfljny  on  c^rth,  and  aliairiirij^r  a  proper  decree  of  purity,  they  wil  be  a- 
K^in  re- united.     In  or*lcr  to  eif-cc  the  ft-in»  wiJi  which  a  foul,  duricg  its  re- 


■fidcncc  on  earth,  ha*'  been  dcliicd,  bv  th.  inlulgcaoi-  of  fenfuul  an  J  corrupt  ap- 


jrCTcoce,  and  return  like  a  drop  iu'o  that  uubounded  uccaii,  from  which  it  ori- 
'giiully  iiTued."  Drfiherlf^nt  Difyuffithn  conurmitig  amftrtt  India,  p.  J30,  The 
iopinions  of  the  Brahmins  are  wonderfully  fi  v.ilar  to  thofeent'.-r rained  by  Pytha- 
jpora?,/*:^.  14.  whence  that  philofophcr  is  fuppofcd  to  have  derived  his  doc- 
,"tnnci  frj.m  India,  Strab.  xv.  716.  Some  fe(5l»  of  Brahmins  entertained  fer^timents 
jnf  morality  as  exalted  us  tbofe  of  the  ancient  Stoics  :  That  man  Informed  uoi  for 
,fpeculation  or  indiiknce,  but  for  udiou.;  that  he  is  born  not  for  himfclf  alone, 
^oc  for  bii  fellow  men ;  that  therefore  the  happlacf*  of  Uic  fijciety  of  which  be 
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built  at  the  foot  of  a  very  high  mountain,  on  the  top  of  which 
18  a  fortrefs  of  great  ftrengthj  two  hundred  and  thirtjf  miles 
irom  Delhi. 

South  of  Agimere  is  the  province  Mdwa^hfk  capital  OU- 
GEIN,  tiie  refidence  of  iindia^  the  chief  of  wt  Poonaih  MaJi- 
rattas  \   four  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  fimdi  of  Delhii 
lat.  23®  26'  Ion.  75®  56',  thought  to  be  the  Chune  of  Ptolemy} 
about  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  it  ftood  Mundu  or  MunJm^ 
in  the  time  of  Acbar  a  prodigious  city,  twenty-two  miles  in 
prcuit,  (ituate  on  the  top  of  a  trery  large  and  high  mountain. 
Malwa  evidently  contains  the  higheft  ground  ia  Indoftan, 
becaufr  from  it  rivers  rife  which  run  both  into  tfaf  bay  of  Cam- 
bay,  and  the  Ganges.     Fron^  the  fame  lake  flow  the  NER- 
BUDD  A,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay^  north  of  Su« 
rat,  and  the  SOANE  or  Soaneiudda^  which  joins  the  Gai^ 
twenty-two  miles  above  Patna,  running  in  oppoCte  dire£Uons 
^ne  thoufand  five  hundred  miles,  and  malung  the  foutbem 
part  of  Indoftan  completely  an  ifland. 

II.  In  the  PENINSULA  of  INDOSTAN,  the  chief  phca 
are,  on  the  weft  fide,  ufually  called  the  MALABAR  coaft, 
SURAT,  near  the  mouth  ^f  the  Tiptt  river,  lat.  22^^  n't 
lou.  72^  48'  15"— r— Eaft  from  this,  and  north  of  the  fiune  rio 

}s  a  tn(r|nber,  and  the  grood  of  manlund,  are  his  ultimate  and  higbe(l  object* 
that  the  motives,  and  not  the  tvents  of  his  adions,  ought  to  be  attended  to* 
^nd  that,  whether  the  events,  which  are  not  ip  his  own  power,  be  profpenms  or 
adverfe,  as  long  as  he  islatisJSed  with  the  purity  of  his  intentionty  he  can  eojoy 
that  apprcbation  of  his  own  mind,  which  alone  coofUtutes  genoioe  happincfi^ 
indcpt^pdent  of  the  power  of  fortune,  or  the  opinions  of  other  mefi. 

A  new  fource  of  information  has  lately  been  introduced  into  Britam  by 
tranflattons  from  the  Sanfcrcet  Ian£:ua(rc.  The  chief  of  thefe  are  part  of  the 
JMahaharaf,  a  yoluminous  epic  poem,  confiding  of  upwards  of  400,000  lines, 
tranflated  by  Mr  Wilkitis ;  and  the  SacMtala^  a  dramatic  poem,  by  Sir  fFiUiam 
Jones,  The  former  of  thefe  is  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Krttjma  D^t^jpty^ 
Veia,  an  eminent  Brahmin,  above  3000  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera; 
and  the  latter,  a  century  before  that  period.  Mr  Wilkini  hat  alio  tranflated 
a  book  of  fahles,  called  Heeto-fjJej,  or  Amiable  Ltfiru&im^  commonly  named 
Pilpayt  Fables;  which  kind  of  inOru<^ion,  Strabo  informs  us,  waa  nfed  by  the 
Brahmins,  zv.  7r|.  — The  (kill  of  the  ancient  6l^mins  in  aftronomy  is 
thought,  by  fome,  to  have  fttrpaflcd  thatt>f  any  other  ancient  natioB  \fetf.%l» 
&  24. 

The  Indians  have  always  been  diftinguiihed,  not  only  for  the  finencia of  their 
manufactures,  hut  alfo  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  their  colonra.  Sird, 
zv.  694-  699.  Fine  linen  is  fuppofei  to  have  been  called  Sirnhm^  from  the 
name  of  the  river  Indus  or  Sim/us,  near  which  it  was  wronght  in  the  higheft 
perfedlion  ;  and  the  deep  blue  colour  in  higheft  eftimation  among  the  RnmaM 
was  termed  Indicum,  Plifi.  xzxv.  6.  f.  27.  thought  to  be  the  ume  with  the 
^lodern  InJigo.  The  ancient  Indians  were  alTo  renurkabk  for  thdr  «|i|;enio«i 
i^orkmanihip  in  metals  aad  ifory.  t^.  7x7.  '        ' 
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tcr  IS  BURHANPOUR,  a  city  of  the  Mahrattas,  formerly 
the  capita]  of  the  Soubah  of  Candeish,  fituate  in  the  middle 
of  a  delightful  country,  lat.  2 1  ^  19',  Ion.  76°  19'.  By  this  place 
General  Godldard  pafled  with  his  army  in  his  celebrated  march 
acrofs  the  continent  of  India  in  1780,  from  CALPI,  on  the 
fouth  bankof  ttie  Jumna  river,  lat.  26°  7'  5",  Ion.  80 »  4',  to 
Surat.  The  other  principal  places  at  which  he  touched  were 
Cbaiierpourf  Strong  or  Sironge,  Bopal  or  Bopaltol,  and  Hurdab. 

About  one  hundred  and  (eventy-feven  miles  fouth  of  Surat 
18  BOMBAY,  the  chief  port  and  fettlement  of  the  Endifh  on 
this  coaft,  lat.  18^  58',  Ion.  72^  40%  in  an  ifland  little  more 
than  fevtfft^  miles  in  length,  and  very  narrow,  about  twenty 
miles  in  circumference,  containing  a  very  flrong  and  capacious 
fortrefsj  a  large  city,  a  dock-yard,  and  marine  arfenal,  ceded 
to  thie  Englifli  in  1662  by  the  Portuguefe,  as  part  of  the  dower 
of  the  Queen  of  Charles  II.  On  the  north-eaft  it  is  fepa* 
rated  by  a  narrow  (Irait  from  Salfette^  a  fine  ifland  of  about 
fifteen  miles  fquare,  taken  from  the  Mahrattas  in  1773.  In 
this  bay  are  feveral  other  iflands,  particularly  Caranjah  and 
Elephantoy  both  of  them  acquifitipns  from  the  Mahrattas.  Op- 
pbfite  to  the  north  end  of  Salfette  is  Bass£En,  a  ftrong  fort  of 
the  Mahrattas,  taken  by  the  E^gllfh  after  a  fmart  fiege,  but  rc« 
ftored  at  the  peace.  .^ 

About  one  hundred  miles  eaft  from  Bombay,-  *and  about 
fcventy-five  from  the  neateft  fea-coaft,  is  POONAH,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  weftern  Mahrattas,  who£e  empire  extends  a  great 
way  from  fouth  to  north  in  the  inland  part  of  Indoftan.  Poonah 
Is  meanly  built,  ahd  not  large,  and  lies  quite  open  and  defence* 
lefs.  In  cafe  of  an  invafion  the  place  of  refuge  is  Pooroonder, 
a  fortrefs  on  a  mountain,  about  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Poonah,  where  the  archives  of  government  are  depofited.  A- 
bout  fifty  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Poonah  is  S  ATTAR  AH,  the 
former  capital  of  the  Mahrattas,  near  the  fou'rce  of  the  river 
Kiftna  or  Kipna^  which  rifes  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Gauts  or 
Indian  Apennine.  About  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  miles 
fouth  of  Poonah  isVISlAPOUR  or  Baj^ourj  formerly  the 
f apital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  now  belonging  to  the 
MahrattHS. 

The  foundation  of  the  Mahratta  greatnefs  w^as  firft  laid  by 
SEVAJEE,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  king  of  Vifiapour, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  diftraftions  which  prevailed  in  that 
kingdom,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  military  adven- 
turers, of  which  kind  of  people  there  are  great  numbers  in  In- 
doftan  \  and  profecuted  his  conquefts  with  fuch  fuccefs^  that  at 
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his  4path,  which  happened  in  1680,  his  domains  extended  from 
the  northern  part  of  Baglana  near  Surat,  to  a  confiderable  way 
fouth  of  Bombay.     His  fon  Sambojee,    who  was  a  pcrfon  of 
merit,  fell  by  the  treachery  of  Aurungzebe  in  1680.     But  his 
grandfon  SAJOOJEE,  during  the  convulHons  which  followed 
after  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  extended  the  dominions  of  the 
Mahrattas  from  the  weilern  fea  to  the  confines  of  Bengal,  and 
as  far  north  as  Agra  ;  he  died  in   1740.     His  fuccefli^r,  Ram 
Rajah,  being  a  weak  prince,  the  two  principal  oflicers  of  the 
ftate,  the  prime  minifter,  called  Paijhtvah^  and  the  commander 
in  chief,  or  Bujkiy  agreed  to  divide  between  them  the  domi- 
nions of  their  mailer;  the  former  aifuming  the  government 
iA  the  weftern  provinces,  and  continuing  at  rQonah,  the  other 
die  eaftern  provinces,  and  fixing  his  refidence  at  Nagpour  in 
Berar.     This  violent  pattition  of  the  empire  made  by  its  mini- 
fters,  encouraged  the  ufurpations  of  others,   according  to  the 
Afferent  degrees  of  power  and  influence  which  they  poflcfled  j 
fo  that  in  a  few  years  the  (late  became,  from  an  abfolute  mo- 
fiarchy,  a  mere  confederacy  of  chiefs,  and  the  loofeft  example 
of  feudal  government  in  the  world.    The  Mahrattas,  however, 
dill  continued  to  enlarge  their  dominions,  till  the  dreaciful  6- 
yerthrow  they  fuftained  from  Abdalla  at  the  battle  of  Pannipat| 
in  1761. 

About  290  miles  fouth  of  Bombay  is  the  city  of  GOA,  in 
an  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  fettle- 
ments  in  India,  lat.  15°  28'  20",  Ion.  72°  45',  firll  taken  pof- 
feflionof  by  ALBUQUERQUE,  in  1510.  The  coaft  be 
tween  Bombay  and  Goa  is  little  known.  About  180  miles 
call  from  Goa,  and  398  miles  from  Bombay,  is  BISNAGAR 
or  Bijinagur,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Narfinga^ 
pear  the  weilern  bank  of  the  Tungebadra  river,  and  north-^dl 

from   it   is    Adoni. About   220  miles   fouth   of   Goa   is 

M  ANG  ALORE,  lat.  1 2^  5c',  Ion.  74©  44^5  fouth  of  it,  TELLI- 
CHERRY,  lat.  11°  48',  then  CALTCirr,  the  firft  Indian 
port  where  the  Pcrtuguefc  lamped  under  Vafco  de  Gama,  in 
1498,  lat.  1 1°  18'.  It  was  then  the  capital  of  the  Zamorhij  or 
£mperor  of  that  country,  and  the  mod  flpurifiiing  city  on  the 
Malabar  coaft ;  it  is  now  greatly  decayed.  South  of  Calicut 
is  Paniany,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  The 
principal  fcttlement  of  the  Dutch  on  this  coaft  is  COCHIN, 
lat.  90  58',  Ion.  76^  2'.  There  is  a  remarkable  promontory, 
called  mount  DILLA,  or  Dilly,  in  lat.  12°  1',  fon.  75°  2'. 
Near  Cochin  is  a  large  lake,  fouth  from  which  to  J^njenga  and 
the  lake  of  Travancore,  not  far  from  Cape  Comorin,  the  country 
is  almoft  entirely  covered  with-wood,  and  little  inhabited. 

Cipe 
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Cape  COMORIN  is  the  fouthermoft  point  of  the  peqltfvlay 
l^t.  8°  I2"i  Ion.  77^  32'  30",  from  which  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, called  the  GAUTS,  Gattes,  or  Indian  Apennikb, 
running  north  to  the  Surat  or  Tapty  river,  divides  the  penin* 
fula  into  two  parts.  On  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  cape,  the 
winds  are  conftantly  at  variance,  being  eaderly  on  the  one  fide, 
and  wefterly  on  the  oppofite,  alternately  ;  and  the  climates  are 
confcquently  various. 

The  principal  places  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  pcninfula,  com- 
monly called  the  COROMANDEL  COAST,  are,  Palamcotta 
or  Tinnevglly^  lat.  8°  42',  Ion.  77°  49'  15",  Ramanadj  Ma^ 
dura,  lat.  9^  Q2',  Ion.  78°  12',  Negapatam,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cauvery  nvcr,  or,  more  properly,  at  the  middle  of  three 
mouths,  a  city  and  fortrefs  of  the  Englifh,  taken  from  the 
Dutch  in  the  late  war,  lat.  10°  20',  Ion.  79*^  54',  weft  from 
it  is  TANJORE,  wliich  gives  name  to  the  country,  and  TRI- 
CHINOPOLY,    ht.  iqo  49',    north  of  it;  TaANquEBAR,  z 

'  fettlement  of  the  Danes. About  65  miles  north  of  this  19 

PONDICHERRY,  the  capital  of  the  French  fettlements  in 

India,  lately  taken  by  the  Englifh,  lat.  ii^  56',  Ion.  80. A- 

bout  100  miles  north  of  it,  is  M  ADR  ASS,  or  Fort  St  George, 

the  principal  fettlement  of  the  EngliOi  on  this  coaft,  firft  pof- 

feflcd  by  them  about  the  year  1640,  how  one  of  the  ftrongeft 

fortreflcs  belonging  to  the  Britifli  nation,  lat.  13**  5%  Ion.  80® 

25'-     Madrafs,  in  common  with  all  the  European  fettlements 

on  this  coaft,  has  no  port  for  (hipping,  the  coaft  forming  nearw 

ly  a  ftraight  line,  and  it  is  alfo  incommoded  with  a  high  and 

dangerous  yj/r/"  or  wave  that  breaks  upon  it,  fo  that  h  can  only 

be  approached  in  boats  of  a  particular  conftru£lion,  which  are 

made  without  ribs  or  keel,  with  flat  bottpms,  and  having  their 

planks  fewed  together,  altogether  without  iron.    Thus  they 

are  rendered  fo  flexible,  as  to  elude  the  eflPefls  of  the  violent 

fliocks  which  they  receive,  by  the  dafliing  of  the  waves  or  furf 

pn  the  beach,  which  either  overfets  or  breaks  to  pieces  a  boat 

of  European  make.    There  is  no  port  for  lasge  veflels  between 

Trinkamaly,  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Ganges.    The  ter* 

ritory  (or  Jaghire)  belonging  to  Madrafs  extends  about   108 

miles  along  the  (hore,  and  47  inland,   in  the  wideft  part. 

About  70  miles  fouth-weft  of  Madrafs  is  ARCOT,  the  aa* 
cient  capital  of  the  whole  country  ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  Sora^^ 
mandalum  of  Ptolemy ;  whence  corruptly  Choro-mandel,  — 
Weft  from  this  is  MYSORE  or  Mcflur,  the  country  of  the 
celebrated  HYDER  ALLY,  who  by  his  great  abilities  raifed 
himieif  from  a*  fiibordixutc  nmk  to  be  a  powerful  prince.    He 

was 
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*wa0  4i  Ibldier  of  fortune,   the  Ton  of  a  perfon  who  feired  in 
quafihr  of  KUIadar  or  governor  of  a  fmsdl  fortrejfsj  to  one  of 
the  kings  of  Myfore.    Hyder  firft  diftingoifhed  faimfelf  as  an 
auxiliary  of  the  French,    a.  1753,   ^^  whofe  camp  be  is  faid 
to  have  acquired  the  rudiments  of  war.     About  ten   yean 
afterwards,   being  put  at  the  head  of  the  Myfore  army,  he  de- 
throned his  fovereign,  and  governed  under  me  title  ot  Regent. 
He  quickly  extended  his  doihinions  on  every  fide  ;  and  after 
various  turns  of  fortune  died  in  pofleflion  of  a  (late  equal  in 
extent  to  Great  Britain,  and  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  four 
millions,  in  1782.    The  power  of  Tipoo  Saib  or  Tippoo  Sul- 
tan, his  fon,  has  of  late  been  greatly  abridged  by  the  Englifli 
under  Lord  Comwallis,   and  a  confederacy   of    the   native 
princes.  — The  capital  of  Myfore    is  BERING  AP  AT  AM, 
fituate  in  an  ifland  of  the  Chauvery  river,  lat.  12°  31',  Ion.  76^ 
46';  north  of  it  is  the  fortrefs  of  BANGALORE.     North- 
weft  from  thefe  is  the  fine  province  of  BEDNORE  or  Biddan- 
nore,  one  of  the  firft  conquefts  of  Hyder.  —  About  120  miles 
north  from  Madrafs  is  Nellore,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  ndur  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pennar.     Gandicotta,  on  the  fouth 
bank  of  this  river,  is  remarkable  both  as  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  and 
for  having  ia  diamond  mine  near  it 

All  that  part  of  the  Peninfula  fouth  of  the  Kiftnah  river 
was  anciently  called  the  CARNATIC;  but  that  name  is  now 
commonly  reftrifted  to  the  eaftern  fide,  about  570  miles  in 
length,  from  north  to  fouth,  but  no  where  more  dfian  1 20  wide, 
commonly  no  more  than  75.  Tne  Carnatic  contains  an  incre- 
dible number  of  forts  and  fortrefles  of  various  kinds,-  which 
render  its  geography  important. 

North  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kiftnah  river  is  a  long  traft  of 
country,  called  the  four  northern  CIRCaRS,  Ctcacole^  Raja» 
tnundry^  Ellorcy  and  Candapilly,  extending  about  350  miles  along 
the  fea  to  the  Chilka  lake  on  the  confines  of  Cattack,  and  from 
25  to  75  miles  wide  ;  fecured  on  the  weft  by  a  chain  of  fteep 
mountains,  and  only  acceffible  at  the  two  ends ;  but  wholly 
detached  from  the  other  Britifli  fettlements :  the  northern  extre- 
mity being  350  miles  from  Bengal,  and  the  fouthem  250  from 
Madrafs.  —  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Kiftnah  river  is  Masulipa- 
TAM,  a  city  and  port  of  trade,  in  the  difth£l  called  by  Ptolemy 

Mefolia. North  of  the  Kiftnah  is  the  GOD  AVERY  river, 

the  moft  confiderable  from  the  Ganges  to  cape  Comorin. 
It  has  its  fource  about  70  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Bombay ; 
fo  that  it  traverfes  almoft  the  whole  breadth  of  the  penmfula, 
through  the  Dowlatabad  Soubah,  and  the  country  of  TelUnghana. 

About 
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About  ninety  iliiles  above  the  fca  it  is  joined  by  Buiti  Gonga  / 
at  Rajattiufidry  it  fcparates  into  two  principal  channels  ;  and 
thofe  fubdividing  again^  form  fcveral  tidc-harbouis  for  vefl'cls 
of  moderate  burden,  namely  Jngeram,  Corhigtiy  I'anam^ 
Bardartnclafika  and  Narfapour,  Extenfive  forclls  of  Uck  trees 
border  on  its  banks  within  the  mountains^  which  fupply  timber 
for  the  ufc  of  thefe  ports.  European  built  (hips  feldom  laft 
five  years  in  the  Indian  feas,  but  thofe  built  of  the  native  icch 
timber  arc  found  to  laft  forty  years  and  up  vizards.  North  of 
this,  on  the  coalt,  are  V'lfagcpatam^  Jat.  70^  42',  Ion.  84^  23' j 
Ganjam^  &c. 

Weft  from  the  Circars  ai*e  the  territories  of  the  NIZAM,  of 
fucceflbr  of  the  famous  Nizam  al  Mulucky  comprifmg  the  pro- 
vince of  Golconddy  called  anciently  TclUngana^  or  Tillhr^,  ikuate 
between  the  lower  parts  of  the  courfes  of  the  Killna  and 
Godavery  rivers,  and  the  principal  part  of  Donvlaiabad  '^  to- 
gether with  the  wcftcm  part  of  Berak^  fubje<^  to  a  tribute  of 
a  chcui^  or  fourth  part  of  its  net  revenue,  to  the  Berar  Mahrat-i 
tas.  His  capital  is  HYDERABAD  or  Bagnagur  on  the 
MauJJi  river,  lat.  17"  12',  Ion.  78^  51'.  About  five  or  fix 
miles  north- weft  of  it,  is  the  famous  fortrcfs  of  GOLCONDA, 
on  the  fummit  of  a  hill  of  a  conical  form,  which  is  deemed 
impregnable,  and  joined  to  Hyderabad  by  a  wall  of  communi- 
cation. When  Aurungzcbe  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Gol- 
conda  in  1687,  ^^^  fortrefs  was  taken  by  treachery.  Aurung- 
zebe  made  Aurungabad  the  capital,  north  of  the  river  Goda- 
very, lat.  19"*  45',  Ion.  76"  2',  which  he  called  after  his  own 
name.  Tlie  old  capital  was  DOWLATaBAD  or  Deogirl, 
near  a  fortrefs  of  the  fame  name  built  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
about  nine  or  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Aurungabad.  The  Em- 
peror Mahomed,  when  he  conquered  this  pare  of  the  country, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  attempted  to  eftubhfh  the  feat  of  i.is 
empire  at  Dowlatabad  ;  and  with  that  view  almoft  ruined 
Delhi,  by  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  remove  about  750  miles 
from  their  ancient  habitations  to  his  new  caphal. — Near  Dow- 
latabad are  the  pagodas  of  ELORA,  moft  of  which  are  cut 
out  of  the  natural  rock. 

North  of  the  territories  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Circars  arc 
the  territories  of  the  Berar,  or  Eaftern  IVIahrattas  \  pofieinng 
the  provinces  of  BERAR  and  ORISSA  or  Ori:<c.  Their  prc- 
fent  chief  or  Rajah  is  MOODAJEE  Bconsla  or  ILrf.Lj  a 
defccndant  of  Slvajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire. 
The  capital  of  Berar,  and  the  refidence  of  the  Rajah,  is  NAG- 
POUR,  a  very  l;:rge  and  populous  city|  thovgb  meanly  built, 
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and  in  a  manner  defencelefs  \  fituate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  In« 
dia,  where  a  great  number  of  the  great  roads  through  that  coun- 
try meet|  and  therefore  an  important  point  or  ftation  in  the 
fcography  of  it,  lat.  21°  8'  30",  Ion.  79®  46',  722  miles  from 
Calcutta,  631   from  Delhi,  552  from  Bombay^  and  673  from 

Madrafs. Moodajce's  principal  fortrefs,  the  depofitary  of 

his  treafures  and  valuablesi  is  Gtalgur,  or  GanviUp  fituate 
oh  a  deep  mountain,  above  100  miles  north- weft  of  Nagpour. 
Each  of  the  native  princes  in  India  has  a  depofitory  of  this 
Icind^  and  commonly  at  a  diftance  from  his  place  of  refidence ; 
the  unfettled  ftate  of  the  country  making  this  neceflary.  — — 
North-eaft  from  Nagpour  is  RUTTUNPOUR,  lat.  22«>  16', 
Ion.  82®  36',  the  capital  and  refidence  of  Bambajee,  who 
holds  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Nagpour  territories,  under  his 

brother  Moodajee. The  capital  of  Oriffa  is  CATTACK  or 

Cuttachy  on  the  river  Mahamuddyy  no  lefs  than  480  miles  al- 
moft  ftraight  eaft  from  Nagpour.  It  lies  on  Ac  only  road  be- 
tween Bengal  and  the  Northern  Circars,  and  therefore  is  a 
place  of  importance  to  Britain.  We  know  lefs  of  the  interior 
parts  of  Berar  than  of  moft  other  countries  in  Hindooftan* 
That  part  of  the  Ber^r  dominions  which  borders  on  Bengal,  is 
generally  woody  and  uninhabited  ;  fo  that  the  ufual  caufe  of 
jealoufy  between  contiguous  dates,  the  defire  of  enlar^g 
their  frontier,  is  thereby  removed. 

•  The  northern  provinces  of  the  peninfula  are  called  the  DEC- 
CAN,  that  is/outh,  becaufe  they  lay  fouth  of  the  original  ter- 
ritories of  the  Delhi  empire.  This  name  anciently  compre- 
hended the  whole  peninfula.  Some  limit  the  name  of  penin- 
fula to  that  part  of  it  fouih  of  the  Kiftna  river,  fee  Irtirodu^n 
to  Major  Renners  Memoir^  p.  xix. 

2.  INDIA  beyond  thfe  GANGES  *,  forms  a  great  peninfu- 
la^ between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  weft,  and  the  Chinefe  fea 

on 


♦  Tlie  OANOFS  (caller!  by  the  native*  Ptidia  or  PadJa ;  alfo  Bmrra  Cm^a, 
the  Great  Rivfr  ;  rr,  by  way  ot  cnnnctice,  (Jan^a,  tht  Rivrn)  rife*  among 
the  vaft  mountains  of  TuiBf  t  ;  and,  afiei  wandering  through  thole  ragged  rc« 
gions  about  8co  n  ilcs,  -jn  it  is  (i.<»i.;;ht,  gulhcii  forth  at  an  opening  in  the 
niotiiitain'*  chHcd  I{it/.mairb^  the  Ji'tMaui  or  Jmaut  of  the  ancient»  ;  whence  it  pre- 
cipitates itfi  If  into  a  vaO  bafon^,  whiib  >i  has  worn  in  ihe  rock.  Superftitioo 
has  i^ivcii  to  the  mouth  o  i)ii^  ca  trn  the  lorm  o.  the  h.-ad  of  a  cow,  an  anitnal 
Ihcld  nearly  in  the  ianie  veneration  by  the  Hindoo!^,  as  the  god  Aph  was  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  ;  u  hence  this  hippolcd  lourcc  of  the  (Ganges  has  gotten  the 
»amc  of  Gamprir'j  or  the  Covvu  mouth.  I'hc  fabulous  account  of  the  origin 
cf  the  Gaiij;es  is,  that  it  ilu\\8  out  of  the  foot  of  Bescuan,  (the  fame  with 
Vijlrouj^  t)ic  Pn/erving  iJiiiy  \  whence  fay  the  lira  .min^  it  has  its  name 
PuJJa,  thai x^w Old  CgBif^iny/M/  iiij^thc  Saukric  language;    and  that,  in  its 


on  the  eaft.  It  i^  about  2000  miles  long,  and  1000  broad; 
between  i  and  3o.deg.  N.  lat.  and  92  and  109  deg.  £.  Ion. 
and  contains  the  following  kingdoms :  Achem^  Ava^  Aracan^ 

Pegu^ 

courfe  to  the  plains  of  Indoibo,  it  pafles  through  an  immeofe  rock  (haped  like 
a  cow*s  head.  This  allegory  is  highly  exprdfive  both  of  the  veneration  which 
the  Hindoos  have  for  that  famous  dream,  and  of  their  gratitude  to  the  Supreme 
Being  for  the  blelfings  it  confers. 

From  Hurdtvar  or  Hurdoar^  in  lat.  30,  where  the  Ganges  enters  the  plaint 
of  Indoftin,  it  flows  with  a  fmooth  navigable  dream  through  delightful  plaint 
daring  the  remainder  of  its  courfe  to  the  fea,  (which  is  about  135Q  miles),  dif- 
fufing  plenty  through  the  adjacent  country,  both  by  its  living  produdions  and 
annual  inundations.  In  its  courfe  through  th6  plains  it  receives  eleven  rivers, 
fome  of  which  are  equal  to  the  Rhine,  and  none  fmaller  than  the  Thames, 
befides  as  many  others  of  lefiTer  note.  Its  bed  is  very  unequal  in  point  of  brcadtii. 
From  its  firft  arrival  in  the  plains  at  Hurdwar  to  the  conflux  of  the  Jumna, 
the  fird  river  of  note  that  joins  it,  its  bed  is  generally  from  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  wide,  and,  compared  w^th  the  latter  part  of  its  courfe,  toler* 
ably  draight.  From  hence  downward  its  courfe  becomes  more  winding,  and 
iu  bed  confequently  wider ;  half  a  mile  where  narrowed,  and  three  'miles  in 
the  wided  part,  and  that  in  places  were  no  iflands  intervene.  The  dream  it 
always  increafing  or  decreafing,  according  to  the  fcafon.  It  is  ridng  from  the 
latter  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  Augud,  and  falling  during  the  red  of 
the  year.  When  at  the  lowed,  it  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad* 
The  Ganges  is  fordable  in  fome  places  above  the  conflux  of  the  Jumna,  but  the 
navigation  is  never  interrupted.  Below  that  the  channel  is  of  confiderable 
depth  ;  for  the  additional  dreams  bring  a  greater  acceflion  of  depth  than' width. 
At  500  miles  from  the  fea,  the  channel  is  thirty  feet  deep  when  the  river  is  at 
the  lowed  ;  and  it  continues  at  lead  this  depth  to  the  fea,  where  the  fuddea 
expanfion  of  the  dicam  deprives  it  of  the  force  neceflary  to  fweepaway  the 
bars  of  fand  and  mud  thrown  acrofi  it  by  the  drong  foutherly  wi^ds ;  fo  that 
the  principal  branch  of  the  Ganges  cannot  be  entered  by  large  veflelii.  About 
120  miles  from  the  fea,  (but  500  reckoning  the  windings  of  the  river),  com- 
mences the  head  of  the  dtlta  of  the  Ganges,  which  is  confiderably  more  than 
twice  the  area  of  that  of  the  Nile.  The  two  wedernmod  branches,  named  the 
CoffHkbuxar  and  JeUifgy  rivers,  unite,  and  form  what  is  afcerWards  named  the 
Hoogly  river,  which  is  the  port  of  Calcutta,  and  the  only  branch  of  the  Ganges 
that  is  commonly  navigated  by  fliipi.  The  numerous  canals  cut  from  the  diffe- 
rent branches  of  the  Ganges  form  one  of  the  mod  extenfive  inland  navigations 
in  the  world,  which  is  faid  to  afford  coodant  employment  to  30,000  boatmen. 

The  chief  danger  attending  this  inland  navigation  arifes  from  fudden  and 
violent  fqualls,  called  Ncrih'wfflert,  from  the  quarter  whence  they  ufually  blow. 
They  begin  about  the  middle  of  March  in  the  eadern  parts  of  Bengal,  and 
fomewhat  later  in  the  wedcm.  They  retur  every  three  or  four  days,  till  the 
commencement  of  ^he  rainy  feafon  ;  and  though  of  no  long  duration  at  each 
time,  yet  they  often  produce  fatal  effeds,  if  not  carefully  guarded  againd, 
whole  fleets  of  trading-boats  having  been  funk  by  them  almod  indantaneoufly. 
They  are  more  frequent  in  the  ead(*rn  than  wedern  parts  of  Bengal,  and  hap- 
pen oftener  cowards  the  clofe  of  the  day  than  at  any  other  time.  As  they  are 
indicated  fome  hours  before  they  arrive  by  the  rifing  and  very  Angular  appear- 
ance of  the  clouds,  tiiere  is  commonly  time  enough  for  fceking  a  pl^ce  of  ihcl. 
ter.  It  is  only  in  veiy  broad  parts  of  the  river  that  they  are  fo  truly  formi* 
dablf. 

That  part  of  the  delta  bordering  on  the  fea,  is  compofed  of  a  labyrinth  of 
rivers  and  creeks,  all  of  which  are  ialt,  except  thofe  chat  immediately  coni- 
nmoicatc  with  the  principal  arm  of  the  Ganges.    This  tradt,  known  by  the 
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PegUi  Siamj  Alaiicca^  Camlf^iay  Ccchin-'Chinay  Laos^  Tor*qmn; 
all  of  which  have  capitals  of  the  fame  name,  except  the  firft 
and  the  three  lad.      The  capital  of  Achem  is   Chamdar.i ;  of 

Cochin»- 

nan;e  of  the   IV^t  or  Suttdfrhundf,  it  in  extent  equal   to  the  principality  of 
Wales;  and    i»  envolo;>ed  in  woods,  and  infcftcd   with  tyg«r«.      Kcre  f«lr,  in 
qnantities  equal   to  the  con(umptton  of  Bengal  and  iu  dependenciet,  i%  made 
and  tranfportcd  with   equal  facility ;  and   here  alfo   is  found    an  inexhaaftible 
Aore  of  timber  for    hnai-buildinj^.     Bat  the  falt-makers  and  wood-cnttcn  ex- 
crcife  their  trade  at  the  conftant  hazard  of  their  llvef  :  for  the  tygers  not  on- 
ly appear  on  the  margin  in  queft  of  prey,  but  often,  in  the  niglit  t<mc,  fwim  to 
.  Cne  boats  that   lie  at  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  river.    The  breadth  of  the 
lower   part  of  the    delta  is  upwards  9I  180  miles;    to  which    if  we  add 
that  of  the  two  branches  of  the   river  that  boua4  it,  we  (ball  have  ahoot  lOO 
hiiles  fur  the  diftance  to  which  the  Ganges  expands  its  branches  at  its  jundbon 
with  the  fea.     The  declivity  of  the  plain  from  Tlurdware   to  the  fea,  although 
not  perceptible  10  the  eye,  is  about   nit^e  inches  a  mile;  but   the  windings  of 
the  river  reduce  the  declivity  on  which  the  water  rofUt-  to  lef**  than  four  inches 
a-mile.    The  motion  of  the  uream  at  a  medfum  is  UU  than  three  miles  an  hour 
In  the  dry  months.     There  is   commonly  o!)   one  (ide  of  the  river  an   almotl 
pcrpemJicular  bank,  more  or  IcTs  elevated  above  the  ilreim,  according  to  the 
deafon,  with  deep  water  near  it,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  a  hank,  ibclving  away 
.  fo  gradually,  a9  to  occaficn    ihallow  water  at  fome  dillance  from  the  margin. 
'I'his  i<  occaliomd  hy  the  winding  cotirfe  of  the  dream;    and  the   winding  is 
caufed  by  the  naturr  of  the  loil   through  which   it  runs.— Some  of  the  Ben- 
gal  rivers  have   entirely  changed  their  courfe,  and  the  bed  of  th:  Ganges  is 
jiippofcd  to  have    been  formerly  in  a  different  track  from  what  it  i*  in  at  prt* 
lent. 

The  fwcnlnj;.ni  (1  fverflowinf:  of  tl:c  Ganjre«  isowinj;  partly  to  the  rains  which 
fail  in   ^ie  mountairs  near  it*  iburce,  and  partly  to  thofe  which  fall  inihc  plain?. 
The  former  bcrrin  in   April;  and  the  Ganges  rilej!  fifticn  feet  and  a  half  out  of 
thirty  two-feet,  the  fum  total  of  \t%  rifmg,  l>y  the  latter  tnd  of  June,  when  the  rai- 
ny fcJilon  in.flmftiif^  the  Hat  countries  only  bejiins.     A*   the  ^roun^i  adj^icent  to 
the  river-h.ink,  to  the  extent  of  fonie  milcn,  it  confiderably  higher  than  the  rcll 
of   the    cout:try,    (  wing  to  the   fnecclfivc  accumulation  of  mud   depoiitid  iy 
the  waters  of -the  livtT  when  it  overflows ;  the  lands  in  general  are  oveffli^w-iJ 
to  a  eotirideri»blc  hfij»ljt,  long  before  the  bed   of  the  river   U  filled.      Thus  the 
waters  of  the  iiiuiiuation  are  feparatdd  fr<»m  thj^Oc  t>f  the  river,  until  it  overflow; ; 
and  even  then  the  river  .ftill  (hew» itself,  as  well  by  the  grafs  and    neds  on  its 
binUs,  as  by  iu*  rM>id  and  muddy  Areara.     For  the  water  of  th':  inundation  bt? 
a  h'l.iehiili  injc,  whuh   it  acquirtr*  by  having  been  fo   lon^r  ftagnant  a'nong  gr.if* 
and  other  v^  jr,ranks;  ai:d  move*  at  ailow  rate,  (not  above  half  a  mile  an  hourj 
in  cf»irparil.  n  ol  the  ftrcam  of  iJbc  river,  vhich  at  this  feafon  runs  at  the  rate  of 
ii^c  or  ijx  njilt^an  hour.     The  inundation  is  nearly  at  a  ftand  for  fome  day<i  nrc- 
.   ccdinj.:  the  oiidiile  rf  Aupill ;  and    after  that   grradually  diniini(he«,    owmg'  to 
the  ctlTation  o^  the  rains  in  the  niountain*,  although  it  continues  to  rain  m  the 
low  ground*,  during  the  months  of  Augutt  and  September.     After  the   begin- 
ning of  Ov-'lohrr,  when  the  rain  has  nearly  ceafed,  the    remainder  of  the  inun- 


14  fttt. In  certain  tradls  large  dikes  or  damn  have  been  r..iHd  at  an  enor- 
mous cxpinrc,  to  prevent  the  inundation  from  riling  to  it^  iilual  height  in  par- 
tidilar  ground-,  which   would  be  hurt   by  too  much  moitlurc.     During  the 
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Cochin-China,  STuMTW/f;  of  Laos,  Laftchang\  and  of  Ton- 
quin,  Cacbao  or  Keccio.  But  the  Europeans  are  very  litde  ac- 
quainted with  the  moft  of  thefe  countries. 

A  ridge  of  mountains,  running  from  north  to  fouth,  divides 
this  peninfula  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

V.  CHINA  is  about  1440  miles  long,  and  1260  broad  ;  be- 
tween 20  and  42  dcg.  N.  lat.  and  98  and  123  deg.  E.  Ion. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  contain  50  millions  of  inhabitants.  Ic  is  a 
level  country,  except  towards  the  north ;  and  has  numerous 
canals  of  great  depth,  fome  of  them  1000  miles  long.  The 
great  wall  which  feparates  China  from  Tartary  is  faid  to  be 
1500  miles  long;  from  ao  to  25  feet  high;  fo  broad  that  five 
or  fix  horfemen  may  ride  abrealt ;  defended  by  towers  at  fmall 
diftanccs  ;  carried  over  mountains  and  vallies.  It  is  faiA  to 
have  ftcod  1 8co  years. 

The  principal  ctttetf  are,  PEKIN,  the  capital,  faid  to  con- 
tain two  millions  of  inhabitants ;  NANKIN,  thought  to  be 
ilill  larger  ;  and  CANTON. 

VI.  TARTARY  comprehends  more  than  one  half  of  Afia. 
It  is  faid  to  be  4000  miles  long,  and  2400  broad  ;  between  jo 
and  150  dcg.  E.  Ion.  and  30  and  70  deg.  N.  lat.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts. 

1.  Chinese  Tartary. Its  capital,  Chynian. 

2.  Russian  Tartary  or  Siberia. Its  capital,  Tobol- 
sk!.   This  divifion  comprehends  the  country  of  the  Samoi-^ 

lies  and  OJltaks  along  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  Kamfchatia  and  Ja^ 
huijkoty  on  the  nortli-ealt,  &c. 

The  Calnwck  Tartars,  north  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  the  C/V- 
cajfiati  Tartars,  whofe  capital  is  Ajlracan^  on  the  Wolga, -alfo 
acknowledge  tliemfelves  fubjcft  to  Ruflia. 

fwoln  ft  ate  of  the  river,  the  tide  totally  lofes  its  cffcA  of  counteradiog  the 
ilream  ;  aod  in  a  great  meafure  that  of  ebbing  and  flowing-,  rxcept  very  near 
the  fca.  Sometimes  a  ftronj^  wind  blowing  againd  the  current  of  the  river  mak£f 
the  periodical  flood  rife  to  an  uDcomn.on  height.  By  this  accident,  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  confidcrablc  diftrid  at  I.uckipour,  about  50  miles  from  the  fca,  wc^e, 
with  their  houfes  and  cattle,  totally  fwept  away  in  1763. 

There  is  a  river  equal  if  not  fupcrior  to  ihc  Ganges,  called  BURRAMPOO- 
TER,  which  joins  the  caftern  branch  of  the  Ganges  below  Lucklpour,  abo^t 
40  miles  from  the  fca,  and  produces  one  of  the  largefl  bodies  of  niuning  water 
in  the  world.    'J  he  Burrampootcr,  till  the  year  1765,  was  unknown  in  Europe. 
It  has  its  fource  fromahe  callern  fide  of  the  fame  mountains  that  give  rife  to  &e 
Cicnges.     During  a  courfc  of  4C0  n.ilcs  through    Ben;;al,  it  is  fo  fimilar  to  the 
Gdnge?,  that  the  Tame  defcription  nearly  tnfwers  both ;  only  the  Bunamppo- 
tcr,  for  the  laft  60  miles  before  its  jun^iun  with  the  Gangck^  \%  regtilarlyirbm 
foi.r  to  Ave  miles  wid<.     After  its  jundion  with  the  M£GNA,  it  afTumes  chat 
name ;  although  the  Mcgna  be  a  m.uch  fmaJler  river,  lo  Thibet  it  is  called  Sanftpo^ 
or  Zarciuj    which  there  has  the  fame   n.caning  with  Conga  in  Indoflap,  Tj*K 
Riv£».     Where  it  firlt  changei  its  name  to  BurrawpevUr^  is  uncertain'. ' 

3.  In- 


^6z  IJUnis  of  Afiam 

3*  Imdepbndemt  Tartart,  or  the  nations  which  are  go- 
verned by  chiefs  or  chans  o£  their  own^  and  Itcknowledge  no 
fuperior.  Thefeare  now  but  few;  the  Mogul  or  Mongul  Tar- 
TARS)  on  the  confines  of  China ;  the  kingdom  of  Thibet^  its 
capital  Patala^  near  which,  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain, 
their  Dalai-Lama,  or  high-prieft,  refides ;  the  UtlBC  Tar- 
tars, whofe  capital  is  SAmARCAND,  die  city  of  Tamer- 
lane ;  but  part  o&^them  are  tributary  to  Perfia :  the  Turkin- 
STAN  Tartars,  north  of  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

The  limits  of  thefe  countries  arc  irery  uncertain.  The  Tar- 
tars in  general  lead  a  wandering  life,  attending  their  flocks  and 
herds,  Uke  their  anceftors  the  Scythians. 


The  ISLANDS  of  Asia. 

The  Ladronb  iflands,  £.  lon«  140.  deg.  N.  lat.  14.  deg.; 
about  1 2  in  number.  The  chief  are,  Guam ;  and  Tmian,  on 
which  Anfon  landed. 

The  iflands  of  JAPAN,  which  form  an  empire.  The  Ja- 
panefe  fufier  no  nation  to  trade  with  them  but  tJie  Chinefe  aqd 
Dutch  ;  and  even  thefe  under  hard  redridlions. 

The  PHILIPPINE  iflands,  about  1 200  in  number,  belong- 
ing to  Spain,  firft  difcovered  by  Magellan^  who  was  flain  in  a 
ikirmifh  with  the  natives,  152 1.  The  chief  of  them  is  Ma^ 
nila  or  Luconia. 

Formosa,  on  the  eaft  of  China  ;  and  Ainan,  in  the  gulph 
of  Cochin  China,  both  belonging  to  the  Chinefe. 

The  Molucca  or  Spice  iflands,  five;  in  number,  fubjed  to 
the  Dutch.  ^ 

The  Banda  or  Nutmeg  iflands,  fouth  of  the  former,  like- 
wife  belonging  to  the  Dutch. 

The  iflands  betwixt  Borneo  and  the  Spice  iflands,  Celebes 
or  Macajfar^  AmhoytiOy  &c.  alfo  fubjedl  to  the  Dutch. 

The  Sunda  iflands  ;  i.  Borneo,  one  of  the  largeft  iflands 
in  the  world,  laid  to  be  800  miles  long,  and  700  broad ;  in 
the  poflTeflTion  of  the  natives,  who  trade  with  all  nations.  2.  Su- 
matra, 1000  miles  long,  and  100  broad;  abounding  in  gold 
and  emeralds,  and  therefore  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  Ophir 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  fengli(h  have  fettlements  here 
at  BencQoIen  and  Fort  Marlborough  5  the  Dutch  at  Achen  and 

Palamban.     3.  Java. The  chief  towns  are.  Bantam ^  and 

BATAYIA,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  India. 

The 


The  AkdamaK  and  Nicobir  iflands,  In  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

CEYLON,  near  Cape  Comorin,  thought  to  be  the  richelt 
ifland  in  the  world.  The  chief  towns  are,  Candy^  Columh, 
and  Trinquimale^  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  f 

The  Maldives  or  Maldivia  iflands,  reckoned  in  number 
12,000  \  but  many  of  them  are  nothing  but  banen  rocks. 

To  thcfe  may  he  added  New  Holland,  difcovcred  by  the 
Dutch  about  the  middle  of  laft  century,  and  lately  afcertained 
to  be  an  ifland  by  Captain  Cook,  the  largeft  in  the  worfd^  ai- 
bove  2000  miles  long,  and  in  fome  places  near  as  broad ;  Nbw 
CuiNEA  ;  New  Zealand,  and  the  newly  difcovered  ifland^ 
Otahcite,  New  Britain ^  New  Ireland,  &c. 


AFRICA. 


AFRICA  is  a  great  pcninfula,  joined  to  Afia  by  the  Ifth- 
mus  of  Suez,  about  60  miles  over ;  Herodotus  fays, 
1000  Jiadia,  ii.  58.  Strabp,  goo  Jladia,  xvii.  803. 

Its  length  from  Cape  Bona  in  the  Mediterranean,  N.  lat. 
37  dcg.  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  S.  lat.  34 — 7,  is  4300  miles; 
and  its  greateft  breadth,  from  Cape  Verd  in  the  Atlantic,  W. 
Ion.  1 7 — ^20  to  Cape  Guarda-fui,  near  the  Straits  of  Babcknan- 
del,  is  3500  miles. 

The  equator  divides  it  almofl  in  the  middle. 

The  two  largeft  rivers  in  Africa  arc,  the  NILE  and  the  NI- 
GER, which  both  annually  overflow  their  banks,  and  fertilifc 
the  adjacent  country.  The  Nile  rifes  in  Abyflinia,  and  after 
a  prodigious  courfe  almoft  ftraight  north,  falls  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, dividing  Egypt  into  two  parts.  The  Niger  runs  for 
an  immcnfe  way  almolt  diredlly  weft  into  the  Atlantic  The 
Gambia  and  Senegal  are  fuppofed  to  be  two  branches  of  the 
Niger. 

The  moft  conGderable  mountains  in  Africa  are,  the  Moun* 
tains  of  the  Moon  in  Abyflinia*,  and  ATLAS,  which  gives  name 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  extends  from  Mauritania  to  Fgypt. 

The  Peek  of  TENERIFF,  in  an  ifland  of  that  name,  one  of 
the  Canaries,  is  thought  to  be  the  higheft  finglc  mountain  in 
the  world,  rifing,  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  about  three 
miles  perpendicular  height  5  fome  make  it  only  one  half  of  that 
height.  This  mountain  is  alfo  a  volcano,  and  occafions  fre- 
quent earthquakes. 

The 
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The  northern  parts  of  Africa  only  wqrje  .  known  to  the  An- 
cients; and  the  modems  are  acquainted  onjjr  with  the  coun- 
tries near  the  fca-coad^  q\\  the  fouth.  The  interior  parts  arc 
ftill  unknown. 


AFRICAANTI  (^U  A. 

THE  principal  divifions  of  ancient  Africa  were,  JEgypfus  ; 
Cyramicc^  including  Alannarica^  now  Barca  j  Re^^ 
Syrticftj  or  the  country  between  the  two  Syrtes^  afterwards 
called  Tr'tpZlis  or  Tripolitana^  from  its  three  cities,  now  Tri- 
poli ;  Africa  Propriay  or  the  territories  of  Carthage,  now 
Tunis ;  Num'tdia^  now  Algiers ;  Mauritania^  now  Morocco 
and  Fez  ;  Getulia.  The  interior  parts  of  Africa  were  called 
Libya f  and  the  foUth  Ethiopia  \  which  name  was  by  the  an- 
cients applied  to  all  fouthern  regions. 

-^GYPTUS,  Egypt  *,  was  divided  into  Superior   and  Infi- 
rior. 

The 

•    Hiflcrical  Accouni  0/  Eg  TFT. 

EGYPT  was  eftccmcd  in  Ancient  time*  the  fchool  of  learning  :  and  there- 
fore the  mod  iiluOrious  men  jUi  Greece  repaired  to  it  for  inftrudion  ;  2.%^  Himrr, 
P'^tbagorasy  Lycurguty  Solon ,  Herodotus y  Plaio^  &c.  DioJor.  X.  96.  The  early 
hiilory  of  tht>  country  i^  involved  in  obfcuriiv.  Its  own  hiflorians  gave  one, 
that  it  had  been  governed,  firft  by  god>  and  heroes,  and  then  by  men,  for 
above  30,cx;o  years,  lYioJor.  i.  44.  Herodotus  makes  the  fpace  of  time  from 
the  heroic  age*,  10,340  years,  ii.  14;.  The  magnificent  works  of  the  ar.dtut 
Egyptian  kings,  prove  tlicir  power  and  o;.uleiK-c' ;  but  their  hiftory,  as  related 
by  Herodotus,  ii.  99.  ad  fin.  u  fo  niingled  wirh  fable,  that  great  part  cf  ir 
merits  little  attention.  One  of  the  mofl  ufcful  of  thcfc  works  was  that  of 
JMCERIS,  who  dug  the  lake  called  by  his  name,  ib.  149.  Herodotus  mA:s 
the  circumference  of  this  lake  3600  ftadia,  or  450  n^ilcs,  ih.  Mela,  500  miics 
I.  9.  Pliny,  aco  miles,  v.  9.  Hut  thef;:  dimcnfions  exceed  belief.  The  time 
wiien  this  king  flourilhcd  i«  uncertain.  The  firft  king  of  E^rypt  is  f-id  to 
have  been  MtNES,  who  bulk  Memphis,  //rrB.-Ze/.  ii.  99.  The  Pyran:iJi 
were  built  by  different  kings,  ii.  loi.  124.  X-J.  &c.  134.  &c. 

The  moft  illuftriousof  tac  Egyptian  monarehs  waj  SESOSTRIS,  b.  C.  1491, 
who  is  faid  to  have  fuhducd  ^ruiijf  JEthlopia^  Lyhia^  and  all  AJla  froji  ti.e 
river  Tanai»  to  the  eaftcrn  ocean  beyond  the  Gan;ics,  ib.  $$.  Herodotus  men- 
tions his  iiaving  alfo  conquered  tl^e  Scythians  and  Thracians  in  Europe,  ii.  IC3. 
Several  pillars  were  Itanding  in  th.:  tinjc  of  tlut  hlftorian,  on  whi^n  were  iu- 
fcribed  thefe  words,  Sesostuis,  King  of  Kinos  and  Lord  or  Lords, 
suBDULD  THIS  COUNTRY  BV  UISAR.MS,  ib,  ic6. ;  DiAJor.  i. SS'  Stfabo  meo- 
tinnbioine  r.-onumcntbof  Sjioftris  in  iL:hiopia  U ill  extant  in  hi«  time,  zvii.  790. 
The  vaciquiHicd  kinj;s  and  Itavlcrs,  ho  is  reported  in  gcn-jral  to  have  trea:td 
with  hut'.ianity  ;  but  when  he  went  to  the  temple  or  entered  his  capi'i!,  ht 
caufed  thgrai  to  be  harneiiVd  to  his  cliariot,  lour  abreaft,  inftead  of  horfcs,  :^. 
58.  Sefullris  becoming  blind  in  his  otd  age,  difpatciied  himleir,  after  having 
•reigned  ^^  yean,  ib.    The  eiv-pirc  foja  after  hi*  death  fsU  to  piece*;  but  the 
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Tlic  chief  cities  in  Upper  Egypt  were,  MEMPHIS,  the 
ancient  capital,  on  the  Nile,  about  lOO  miles,  from  its  mouth, 
and  15  miles  above  its  division  into  dilFercnt  dreams,  near  the 
place  where  GRAND  CAIRO,  the  prefent  capital.  Hands; 
THEB-^,  Thebes,  famous  for  its  hundred  gates,  near  200  miles 
above  Memphis ;  and  below  it,  Coptos^  the  emporium  of  Indian 
and  Arabian  commodities,  PUn,  v.  9. 

Near  Memphis  flood  the  famous  PYR  AMIDS,  the  moft 
ftupendous  buildings  in  the  world,  fuppofed  to  be  the  burial- 
place  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt ;  the  largeft  of  which,  at 
the  bafe,  covers  about  10  acres  of  ground,  and  is  above  500 
feet  perpendicular  height,  and  700,  if  meafured  obliquely. 
Near  the  pyramids  are  the  mummy-pits,  or  fubterraneous 
vaults,  of  prodigious  extent,  with  nitches  in  the  fides  for  con- 
taining the  dead  embalmed  bodies  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
commonly  called  mummies.  Some  of  thefe  arc  faid  to  be  per- 
fectly 

monumcDt*  of  its  greatnefs  are  faid  to  hare  exillcd  ia  the  time  of  Tiberius, 

Tacit,  Annal.  ii»  6o. 

Egypt  at  one  time  was  governed  by  tweWe  kingi,  cliofen  by  the  people,  who 
are  faid  to  have  built  the  Labyrinth.     They,  fur  fome  time,  lived  in  great 
harmony;  but  it  lall,  differing  among  themfeives,  they  weie  either  (lain  or 
expelled  by  PSAMMITiCHUS,  one  of  their  number,  with  the  alliftancc  of  a 
body  of  Ionian!  and  CarianK,  who  had  been  driven  on  the  Egyptian  coaft  by 
force  of  weather.     Pfammitichus,  for  this  fervice,  granted  fettlemcnts  in  Egypc 
to  thefe  auxiliaries;  who,  according  tu  Herodotus,   were  the  firil  foreigners 
permitted  to  refide  in  that  country,  ii.  154.     For  formerly  ail  Grangers,  parti- 
cularly the   Greeks,    were   prohibited   irom   entering   an    Etj^yutian    harbour, 
Straboy  xvii.  792. ;  /itf  p.  127.     The  gratitude  of  Plaramitichus   to  his*  Greciuti 
auxiliaries   produced   a   conneilion   between    the    £gyptian»  ana  Greeks ;  and 
from  that  period  the  Egyptian  hiftory  became  more   authentic.   ILrodot.  ii.  154, 
A  number  uf  Egyptian  boys  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  tiie  loiiiau.o  to 
be   taught  the  Greek  language,  ib.     The  Egyptiaiii,  belore  thia  tine,  ufcvl  to 
call  all  thofe  BARBARIANS,  who  fpokc  a  language  differ ent  from  their  own, 
ib.  158.  as  the  Greeks  did  afterwards ;  for  the  liiviijon  of  mankind  into  Crteix 
and  Barbarians,  as  Strabo  obfcrvcs,  on     he  autlioncy  of   Thucydides,  was  un- 
known to  the  Grcekb  in  the  time  oi  Homer,  viii.  p.  3^0      See  ai/l  xiv.  661.  ik 

Piammitichus  reigned  54  years.  He  fpcnt  29  of  thcfc  in  bcfieging  Azorus, 
a  frontier  city  of  Syria,  beiorc  he  took  it ;  wuich  Herodocusi  f-iy^f  was  ciie 
loneed  fiege  he  had  ever  heard  of,  ii.  157. 

NECUS,  the  fon  of  Plammitichus,  wa?  the  firft  who  attempted  to  dig  a  canal 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  whicn  wa.«  airer wards  completed  by  Danun,  the 
Perfiin  ;  fo  broad,  that  two  veflcU  {rp.ypnf^  tririfACj)^  coi.ld  eaUiy  lail  un  it 
together.  It  extended  from  a  li:tlt  aihu\c  JSubjJiis^  out  far  from  the  modern 
Grand  Cairo,  on  the  Nile,  to  Fatamot^  a  city  of  Arabia,  on  the  Red  Sea,  near 
the  prefent  Suez,  about  four  days  fail,  :b.  157.  Strabo  fays,  ttiii  canal  wa* 
fiift  cut  by  Scfoftrijs,  before  the  Tiojan  war,  and  that  it  tcrminat-d  at  the 
city  Arfinoe  or  Qeopjtris,  xvii.  804.  '  le  makes  it  lOO  cubits  broad,  ib.Soj, 
PKny  makes  it  100  iett  broad,  and  30  feet  deep,  vi,  29.  Both  rhefe  authors 
fay,  that  DariuH  was  prevented  from  finiihing  this  can:il,  from  an  appreheullun, 
that  the  Red  Sea,  being  higher  than  the  laud  of  i^gvpt^  (a^  he  was  oiadc 
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fcGly  entire,  although  kept  above  two  or  three  thoofand 
years.  The  art  of  embalming  dead  bodies  in  tliis  manner  is 
now  loft. 

The  different  canals  which  feparated  Memphis  from  the 
pyramids  and  other  burial  places  are  thought  by  fome  to  have 
tuniiihed  the  Greeks  with  the  idea  of  their  infernal  rivers,  5/^x, 
Achtroriy  Cocytus^  Lethe ^  Diodor.  i.  92.  &  96. 

Above  Memphis,  on  the  weft  or  Lybian  fide  of  the  river, 
were  the  cities  Acanihus  and  ARSINOE,  or  the  city  of  the 
crocodiles,  which  gave  name  to  a  diftrid,  in  which  was  the 
lake  of  MffiRIiS,  of  immenfe  extent,  Strah.  xvii.  809.  \  Pluu 
V.  9.  dug  by  order  of  an  Egyptian  king,  to  contain  the  waten 
of  the  Nile  when  it  rofe  too  high,  and  communicate  wth  it  by 
canals  and  ditches,  one  of  which  ftill  fubfifts. 

Near  this  lake  was  the  famous  LABYRINTH,  the  work  of 
Pfammitichus,  or  of  the  twelve  joint  kings  \  according  to  Hero- 
dotus 

to  belicee,)  if  let  in,  wculd  inundate  the  country,  and  fpoil  the  waters  of  the 
>Iile,  almoft  the  only  drink  of  the  inhabitants,  as  there  are  do  fouotaiM 
of  frefh  \vat(  r  in  the  cuuntry,  ih.  This  canal  was  finifbed,  or  renewed  by  the 
Ptolemicfi,  S>trah.  ib.  It  was  cleaned  by  Trajan,  and  afterwards  reftored  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  time  of  Omar.  It  is  now  choaked  up ;  and  the  trade  betweea 
Cairo  and  Suez  is  carried  on  by  caravans. 

Herodotus  fays,  that  120,000  men  pcrifhcd  in  digging  this  canal  nnder  N^ 
cus.  That  king  being  hii.dercd  trcm  hnifhing  it  by  an  oracle,  built  a  number  of 
fhips,  partly  on  the  Mcdicc-rranean,  which  Herodotus  calls  the  North  Sea, 
and  partly  on  the  Arabian  gulf,  ii.  159.  Sone  of  thefe  he  ordered  to  fail  rotod 
Africa,  wl.ich  voyage  they  performed,  JJ.  iv.  42.  Necu«,  after  having  reigned 
fevcntcen  years,  \sa<  fuccccdcd  by  hi«  frn  S^mmis,  who  died  in  the  fixth  year 
of  his  reign.  APRli'.S,  Mi  fon,  a!fcr  having  reigned  'bnunately  twenty-fife 
years,  was  dethroned  by  AMASIS,  who  bong  ftnt  by  Apries  to  quell  au  infur^ 
rc<5lion  of  tht  people,  was  by  tlvcm  »'.tclsrcd  kir  g,  U.  ii.  162.  A  battle  was 
aitcrward»  lought,  in  wl.ich  Ai^rics  was  defeated.  AnLifis  treated  him  with 
kindntfv  ;  but  the  E;.yj>ti.in^  hiiving  prevailed  on  AiEafis  to  give  him  up  to 
their  (lifpofal,  crr.clly  put  him  to  d-ath,  //'.  169. 

Under  AMASIS,  againif  whom  Cambylcs  undertook  war,  fee  p.  603.  Egypt 
16  faid  to  have  been  n. oft  l.zij-py.  It  then  contained  10,020  cities,  Neradta!  iu 
177.  Piii'v  lay?,  lo,ccc,  V.  9.  f.  II.;  io  Mela,  i.  9.  This  prince  was  fprun^ 
from  a  nt;.n  family  r.t  bai- ;  on  which  recount  being  treated  by  hi?  fubjc<^ 
with  diirtfjud^,  he  ordtrcd  a  Ihitue  of  the  deity  to  be  made  of  a  golden  b^oa 
in  which  lie  and  his  guefi;*  uJcd  to  w:ifh  their  feet ;  and  when  the  people  came 
in  J  Tcat  Lumbers  to  w(  rfhi,>  rhi^  golden  iniagc,  having  called  an  alTcniblv,  he 
toM  them  to  what  vile  uit>  tiit  gr.hi  of  it  had  hetn  formerly  put  :  Then'  mi- 
king the  application  tc  hm^'cH,  l:c  turned  thr  rt. i:tcmpt  of  the  Egyptians  into  ve- 

ncruJon,  ib.  172. An.af.-  vAcA  to  devote  the  lotmtT  part  of  the  day  to  bull- 

in  Is,  aial  tiic  evtiiir.tr  to  aii.iiif Meiif,  when  he  made  very  free  with  hi*  gueiV. 
Hi-  irieiHstl.ipking  lie  cr.teti  his  nvrrimtnt  too  fcr,  reprcfented  to  him,  that 
fuch  crnduc!  wr?  i-nhecrn  it-g  thi-  dignity  ot  a  king.  lie  anfncrcd,  that  as  a 
bow  Iccj  t  l.lwa^  $  betit  would  loon  break,  {u  the  mind  kept  cooilanily  intent  on 

ftrioiiK  bufmiC,  w(  uld   he  impaired,  ib.  173 Amafi>   made  a  law  that  every 

ci'.v  il  ould  annva'ly  intimate  to  the  mag'fttate  of  t!  e  plxcc,  how  he  lived;  and 
that  wliocver  laiHd  ri>  do  io,  or  did  i.or  gtvt  a  jtdl  account  of  the  means  of  hli 
fubiiUtnc;,  Ihcuid  be  put  to  dcuth.'  Thir Solon  iakiicd  among  the  Uwt  of  A- 
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dotus  and  othersi  confiftlng  of  12  palaces  and  3000  houfes, 
built  of  marble,  all  under  ground,  or  covered  over,  communi- 
cating with  one  another  by  innumerable  winding  paflagcs,  the 
intricacies  of  which  occafioned  its  name,  Straboy  xvii.  p.  81 1.  j 
Herodot,  ii.  148.;  Mela^  i.  9.  Pliny  fays,  the  labyrinth  was 
built  in  the  lake  of  Mceris,  v.  p.y  11. 

Different  opinions  are  entertained  about  the  fituation  of  the 
lake  of  Mceris.  M.  Savary  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  on  the  fide 
of  Lybia,  where  is  now  the  lake  called  Birket  Caroun^  above  150 
miled  in  circumference  ;  near  which  are  certain  ruins,  which  he 
takes  to  be  thofe  of  the  labyrinth.  The  great  canal,  1 20  miles  in 
length,  and  300  feet  wide,  which  conduced  thither  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  and  flill  fubfifts  entire,  is  now  known  under  the 
name  of  Bahr-Jaufephy  Jofeph's  river.  See  Savary* s  letters  on 
Egypti  vol.  i.  letter  28.  p.  487. 

The 

thcns,  ib.l^%.\  D'lodor,  i.  Tj.'yfee p.  299.— Amafis  hnWz  manv magnificent  tem» 
pies,  efpecially  at  Salt,  the  place  of  his  b'uth.  At  the  entrance  of  one  of  thefe 
temples,  there  was  a  chapel,  which  Herodotus  particularly  admired ;  it  was 
made  of  t  fing;le  (lone,  ai  cuiuts  long,  14  broad,  and  8  high  :  in  the  infide  it 
was  18  cubits  long,  12  broad,  and  5  high.  It  was  brought  from  the  ifland 
JSlrfhantina ;  and  2000  choice  men,  all  pilots,  were  empK)yed  for  three  years  in 
conTeying  it  along  the  Nile,  i6. 175.  In  the  time  of  AmaUi,  Pythagoras  viiited 
Egypt. 

Tbc  kings  of  Egypt  were  not  inverted  with  abfolute  power,  but  limited  by 
law.  Rules  were  prefcribed  in  the  Tacrcd  hnoks  for  rcpjulating  their  condu<^» 
not  only  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  but  even  in  private  life,  DioJor, 
i.  70.  and  71.  After  the  dfath  or  a  kin^,  a  folemn  trial  was  i.'t(litutcd  of  hif 
anions  before  a  numerous  alTembly  of  his  fubjedls,  where  any  one  that  chofs 
was  permitted  to  accufe  him.  The  pricft*  adcd  as  his  apjiUuders,  If  the  mul- 
titude approved,  they  fi;:rJficJ  their  affciit  by  acclamations,  and  the  king's  fu- 
neral was  celebrated  wirh  the  grcatcll  fplcndour.  If  the  contrary,  they  figni- 
fied  their  difapprobutioa  by  niurnujrH,  and  the  ufual  funeral  honours  were  with- 
held, U.  71.  This  cnftom  i-  ruj>;)i-.rcd  to  have  been  imitated  by  the  Ifraclitca, 
among  whom  bad  king*  were  not  inter led  in  the  fcj)uichre>  of  their  anceftorfi. 

Ancient  Egypt  wa«  vfry  pauulous.  UnJer  the  Ptclemics,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants amounted  to  7,oao,cx)o,  IL  31.  lender  Vefpafian,  Jpfephus  com- 
putes them  at  7,700,000,  B.  J.  ii.  16.  4.  exclufive  of  the  inlubifants  of  Alex- 
andria. Ilf.  whom  Diodorus  in  hi'^  time  conipuJca  at  above  300,000  free  pcrfons, 
befidcs  flaves,  xvii.  51.;  fo  thu  th«  whole  amount  ejcceedt'd  8,000,000,  greatly 
above  double  of  the  prcfent  population,  \Aiiich  M.  Volney  calculates  at 
2,300,000,  vol.  I.  23S.  Under  the  ancient  Jcin^j';  of  Egypt,  the  population  muft 
have  bren  flill  greater. 

Egypt  was  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  diftrit5ls,  (voy.oi),  each  of  which 
had  its  proper  ruler,  (yo/Kap;^»-f ),  Diohr.  w.  The  dillriils  were  fub.lividcd  into 
fmallcr  fcClions,  and  th;:le  mio  (lill  fmallcr  :  the  faialled  were  fields,  {^pipzt). 
This  minute  divifion  was  neccflary,  on  account  of  the  frequent  confufion  of 
boundaries  by  the  overll/winj^  of  the  Nile,  which  could  not  be  ifccrtaincd 
without  now  and  then  nieafiirin;^  them  anew.  Hence  geop-'etry  i-.  f.»iJ  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Egyptiarts,  a«i  r.rithmctic  and  account-*,  or  bot»k-lceepinj?;^, 
Vt'crc  by  the  Phoenicians,  to  adiuft  their  commercial  traiifdciioQ»?,  ^'i/j^.  xvii.  7S7. 
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The  frontier  cities  of  Egypt  towards  Ethiopia  were  Stexc, 
fituate  nearly  under  the  tropic  ;  where  the  time  of  the  fummer 
folftice  is  faid  to  have  been  ascertained  by  a  well,  Strab.  ii.  9J. 
xvii.  817.;  Plin.  ii.  73.  and  then  ihc  index  of  a  dial  has  no  (hade; 
'whence  Lucan  fays,    Umbras  nnfquam  jleBenle  Sync^  ii.  587. 
Elephantine,  v.  -^,  in  an  ifland  of  the  Nile  ;  Tacit.  AnnaL  \\. 
61.  and  Phil-E,  which  Lucan  makes  the  frontier  of  Arabia,  x. 
312.     Below  ^^ene  ftood  Omb'i  and  Tentyray  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  two  towns  happened  the  bloody  con  tell  on  a 
religious  account,  defcribed  by  Juvenal,  xv.  33,  Sec.      About 
four  miles  above  Elephantina  ^vel  eUphantis  ttifuJa^)  is  the  low- 
eft  catara6V  of  the  Nile  ;  ( navigatlonis  JEgyptiaca  Jinisj )  Plin.  v. 
9. ;  Sirab.  ib.     Above  this  there  are  feveral  other  cataraiSbs  fca* 
tdraBa^  Catadpuij  Plin.  ib.  vel  Catadupa^  Cic.  Somn    Scip.  5.) 
The  principal  part  of  Lower  Egypt  was  included  between 
the  eaRern  and  wcftern  branches  of  the  Nile.     It  was  called  by 

the 

The  ^'holc  territory  was  dividcit  into  three  parti.  The  firi!  part  was  allotted 
to  the  maintenance  of  priefts,  whofe  office  was  hereditary,  and  who  were  held 
in  the  highrft  rcfpciS^,  on  account  of  their  piety  and  learning.  The  fecond  pan 
was  allotted  to  the  king  for  his  own  reTcnue,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate. 
The  third  part  was  allotted  to  the  military,  {fjut^lfjuoi  KaXv,ur^i),  whofc  office 
was  alfo  hereditary,  and  who  were  trained  to  arms  from  their  infancy*  Dhdrt, 

J.  73. The  hody  of  the  people  ^as  likewife  divided  into  three   claflcs,  fliep« 

Herds,  hufliandmrn,  and  anifatis,  whofe  employments  alfo  were  tranfmittcd 
from  father  to  fpii,  as  among  the  Indians,  y^^  p.  646.;  and  thus,  by  addinj; 
their  own  experience  to  that  of  their  anceflnrs,  they  were  enabled  to  carry  their 
arts  to  the  higheft  degree  of  pcrfcdion.  A  method  was  contrived  of  hatching 
cgt^s  without  the  hen  fitting  on  them,  Jb.  74.  by  means  of  ovens  gently  heated, 
/*/i/r.  T.  55.  f.  76.  which  is  (lill  pradifed  in  that  country.  But  this  was  done 
atfo  in  dunghills,  Ih.  54.  f.  75.  AriJIotei  H.  A,  vi.  a.~-— Mcrodotus,  who  is 
very  full  on  Egypt,  as  being  the  moft  celebrated  country  then  in  the  world, 
ii.  35.  &c.  gives  a  different  accr-unt  of  the  diviiion  of  its  inhabitants  and  terri- 
tory, ii.  164  &c.  The  account  of  Strabo,  xvii.  787.  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  of  Diod(*riif>.  But  though  they  dififer  from  Herodctus  m  Icfier  patticalars, 
yet  in  the  moft  important  points  thcv  agree. 

The  chief  court  of  judicature  confifled  of  thirty-one  members,  chofen  from 
the  three  chief  cities,  HrliopoUs^  or  the  city  of  the  fun,  TbfktM^  and  MempLu^ 
ten  from  er.ch  ;  who,  when  met,  chofe  one  of  their  number  for  prefident,  tad 
the  cify  from  whence  he  came  fent  another  judge  in  his  room.  They  all  re* 
ceived  fabrics  from  the  king,  and  the  prefi^'ent  a  much  greater  one  than  the 
reft.  He  wore  a-*  a  badge  round  his  neck  an  image  of  truth  or  juftice,  fet  with 
precious  ftnne«,  and  fufpended  by  a  eolden  chain,  iJUdtr,  i.  75.  So  i£liaD, 
xiv.  34.  Anciently  the  priefts  adled  a»  judges,  Jh.  as  among  the  Jews,  Jit^iet: 
1  Samutt  iv.  18. ;  the  German*,  Tacit,  M.  G.  7. ;  and  the  Romans,  Liv.  ix.  46. 
Fotnpon,  d;  ori^lrtc  juris ^  §  6.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  IJfihi  and  ThmmKim^ 
(i.  r.  c*i\ua-ti:  xxt  ctXrO^ttet^  Mdmfeflation  and  Tryth)^  on  thc  breaft  cf  the  JcujA 
High  Pricft,  Excdut  xxviii.  15. — 30.  xxix.  8. — 21. ;  Levit.  viii.  8.  reUmbled  thc 
baf'..:*:  of  the  chief  jndge  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  that  thc  one  was  borrowed 
from  thc  other.  Thc  defcrlption,  however,  given  of  them  is  very  different,  //•— 
Orators  were  not  permitted  to  plead  before  thi^  court ;  but  the  parties  reprcfcnt* 
dd  the  merits  of  their  caufc  in  writing,  and  on  ibcfc  thc  judges  decided.    1  ^i* 

court 
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tlic   Greeks  Delfa^   from  its  refemblance  to  the  pyramidical 
figure  of  that  letter  in  their  alphabet  A, 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  caftern  channel  flood  Pelujsumy  now 
Damietta,  the  ancient  key  of  Egypt ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
weftern  channel,  about  100  miles  from  the  former,  Canopus^ 
near  which  is  now  Rofetta.  The  capital  of  the  Delta  in  ancient 
times  was  SAIS  ;  and  near  it,  Naucratis,  Straboy  xvii.  802. 

About  30  miles  weft  from  this  ftood  the  celebrated  city  of 
ALEXANDRIA,  now  Scanderoorty  oppofite  to  the  ifland  PA^- 
roSf  which  was  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  mole  or  caufeway, 
near  a  mile  long,  with  a  bridge  at  each  end,  or,  according  to 
fome,  in  the  middle.  On  this  ifland  ftood  the  famous  light-tow^ 
er,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  fo  high  as  to  be  feen  100 
miles  off.  The  ifland  Pharos  is  faid  by  Homer  to  have  been  a 
day's  fail  diftant  from  Egypt,  Odylf,  iv.  3  ^4. 

Egypt  is  called,  from  its  capital  Memphis,  Terra  Memphitis„ 
'{idisy  Juvenal,  xv.  122.  or  Memphitica  tellus.  Martial,  xiv, 
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court  was  at  diftingtiifted  for  the  juftice  of  their  decifions  as  the  AreopSgui  at 
Athens,  or  the  fcnate  of  Laccdx  ron,  Ib»  75. 

By  the  laws  of  the  Egyptians,   perjury  wa?  punifticd  in  the  fame  manner  at 
the  murder  of  a  free-man  or  a  flavc,   ib.  77     Defcrtion  or  difobediencc  in  a  fol* 
dicr  was  not  punifhed  with  death,  but  with  infamy.     Thofc  who   revealed  fc« 
crets  to  the  enemy,  had  their  tonpue'  cut  out;  and  fuch  as  adulterated  the  coin, 
or  were  guilty  of  Torgery,  had  both  their  hands  cut  oflT,  ib.  78.    No  one  was  al- 
lowed to  borrow  m^ncy  without  dcpofitinp  the  embaln'cd  body  of  his  parent; 
which  it  was  cftccmed  che  greatcft  infamy  not   to  redeem,    DMor.  i,  93.    He 
who  did  not  ranfom  it,  was  himftlf  debarred   from   burial,  Herodot,  ii.  136. 
Polygamy  was  allowed,  except  to  the  iriefts.     Whatever  was  the  condition  of 
the  woman,  whether  free  or  a  flave,  the  children  were  deemed  free  and  legiti- 
mate, Diodor.  i.  80.     The  youth  were  broupht  up  very  frugally  and  hardily,  ib» 
As  loon  as  they  could  read,  thsy  were  taught  arithmetic  and  geometry  with 
the  greatcft  care.     As  the  land«i  were  annually  overflowed  by  the  Nile,  geome- 
try was  neccfTary  to  adjuft  their  limits  ib.  81.  hence  the  origin  of  that  fcience^ 
which  is  faid  to  have   pafled  from    Egypt  into  Greece,  Herodot.  ii.  109.— The 
pricfts  not  only  performed  facrcd  things,  but   alfo  aded  as  the  inftrucftors  of 
youth.     They  had  two  kindv  of  letters;  the  one  appropriated  to   the   facred 
books,  and  known  only  to  their  own  order,  the  other  common  to   all,  Diodor, 
I.  81.;   Herodot,  ii.  36.  The  facred  letters  were  called  Hieroglyphics^  bccaufe  they 
expreflcd  thought  by  the  figures  of  certain  animals,  of  the  members  of  the  hu- 
man body,  &c.  thus  a  hatvk  was  put  for  velocity  ;  a  bare,   for  lively  attention  ; 
a  4:rocc^//r,  for  all  kind  of  jira//V^  ;  the  rfgbt- band  "with  the  fingers  extended,  for 
liberality  ;   and  the  left  band  with  the  fingers  comprefled,  for  Jlinginefs^  &c.  ib.  iii, 
4.  Old  age  was  highly  refpe<Sed  m  Egypt,  as  at    Lacedzmon.     The  younger 
went  out  of  the  way,  when  they  met  the  iigecL  and  rofe  from  thtir  feat,  when 
they  came  in  to  any  place,  Herodot.  ii.  80.— There  was  a  great  number  of  phy- 
ficikns  in  Egypt ;  who  wore  rcftriilcd  each  to  the  cure  of  one  diieafe,  or   of 
thofe  of  one  part  of  Che  body,  ib.  84. 

No  nation  was  more  fuperftitious  than  the  Egyptians ;  who  worHiipped  not  on« 
ly  a  multiplicity  of  deities,  as,  i)^!/,  Oslrity  Anubis^  Serapit^  &c.  Plutarch,  ^t  Itidt  1st 
Oirride  ;  but  alfo  a  variety  of  animals;  as,  the  ««,  the dog^  the  tat^  the  ba^vi,  the 
i^/Vor^gyptianftork,  the  vjol/f  the  crocodile^  &c.  and  even  certain  yege tablet ;  at, 
leeh  and  offMM ;  whence  Juvenal  exdaima,  Q/an&ttigenUt^  f^ibat  b^  uafcamtmr  U 
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38.  and  the  god  Apis,  Memphites  Bos,  ^ibull.  1.  7.  28, 
— from  the  Nile,  Tellus  Nilotica,  MartiaL  vi.  80 ;  the 
cities  of  Egypt,  L/Vi^^jNiliAca,  Lucan.  z.  91.  the  goddefslfis, 
NiLiGENA  JuvENCA,  Ovid.  art.  am.  i.  77.  and  from  the  ifland 
Pharos,  Juvenca  Pharia,  lb.  iii.  635.  ^quor  Pharium^  the 
Egyptian  fea,  Lucan.  iv.  257.  Turha  Pharia^  the  people  of 
Egypt,  TibuIL  i.  3.  32. 

South  of  Alexandria  was  the  lake  Mareotis,  near  which 
was  produced  excellent  wine,  called  Vino  m  Mareoticum, 
Strahoy  xvii.  799.  ;   Virg.  G,  ii.  9.;  Horat.  od  i.  37.  14. 

In  the  call  of  Lower  Egypt  lay  the  land  of  Goflien,  where 
the  Ifraelites  dwelt. 

Egypt  was  the  great  granary  of  the  Roman  empire.     Its  fer-  • 

tility  is  not  owing  to  rain,  as  very  little  falls  in  this   country, 

but  to  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  which  is  occafioned 

by  the  periodical  rains  which  fall  when  the  fun  is  vertical  in  £- 

I  thiopia 

h9rtls  Humlna^  zv.  lo.    Tt  was  reckoned  nnlawfal  to  kill  any  of  thefe  aoimals,  or  to 
eat  any  of  thefe  vegetabien,  although  they  reared  them  with  the  greateft  care :  JV#- 
fm  illtcfmiumjug^ulare  eapdU  ;    Cornibut  bumoMu  vefci  lieti,  lb.  12. ;   Cic  Tufc  T.  17, 
Nat.  D.  i.  19.  To  flay  any  of  the  facrcd  animals  by  defign,  was  capital ;  and  to  kill  a 
cat  or  an  ibis  THcrodotui  adds  the  hawk,  ii.  65.)  whether  by  defign  or  accident, 
was  certain  death  ;  not  even  the  king*<8  interceflion  could  procure  a  pardon,  Dimhr.i, 
83.    In  the  moil  dreadful  famine,  when  the  people  were  compelled  fometinies  to 
eat  one  another,  they  never  touched  thefe  deified  animaU,  16.  84.     When  a  cat 
or  dng  died  in  any  houte,  there  was  a  great  mourning.     The    neighbours  (ha« 
ved  their  eye- brows,  and  thofe  in  the  honfe,  the  head  and  whole  body,  iS.  66. 
S(tmc  of  the  Fgyptians  did  not  hold  the  crocodile  as  facred,  but   by  all  meani 
fought  its  deftrudion,  ih.  69. — Herodotus  nientionii  a  facred  bird  called  PHCE* 
NIX,  which  appeared  <'nly  once  every  500  year?,  hence  called    kara  atis  im 
TERRis,  Juinnal  vi.  164. ;   Per/,  i.  46.  73.    It  wae  faid  to  haTe  appeared  under 
Tiberius,   Tac:i.  annal.  vi.  18.  and  at  other  time,  ib.    Many  fabulous  things  arc 
told  cunccruing   It,  11.  Sl  Fl}n.x.z,\   Oii.i  met.w.  593,— .Fanaticifm,  at  ufual, 
was  joine«l  to  lupcrftition.     One  ciiy  or  didric^  wordiippcd  one  fpecics  of  ani- 
mals as  gods,  whiltl  their  neighbours  held   the  fame  animal  in   abomination; 
which  vas  the  fourcc  of  continuil  wars  and  bioodihed.     This  madnefs  Juvenal, 
who  rcfidcd  fome  time  in  K;:ypt  a^  praefcdl  of  a  cohort,  ftrongly  fatirifcs,  rv.  27 
&c. — Various  caufts  arc  zili^reA  bv  l^iodorus,  for  the  Egyptians   woHhipping 
certain  animals,  i.  84. —  91.  Ihc  chief  i«  their  utility;  which   is  the  only  caufe 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  Nat.  D.  i.  36.  Thus>  the  ibis  was  worfhipped,  bccauic  it 
dtftroyed  fcrpents.  ik    the  crocodile,  becaufe  it  defended  Egypt   from    the  in- 
curfions  of  the  wild  Arabs,  piodcr.  i.   89.  the  icLn£umcn,  becaufe   it  prevented 
the  too  great   increafe   of  crocodiles,  Cic.  ib.  \  Strabo.  xs'xi,  Zll,  &.C.     Concern- 
ij)g  the  worlbip  of  the  Bull  Apis,  See  p.  605. 

The  diffficnt  anin  aLs  worlhipprd  by  particular  cities  arc  recounted  by  Stra* 
bo,  xvii.  812.  The  inhabitants  ( f  Ttntyra  held  the  crocodile  in  juft  dcteflation, 
and  prrfecuterl  bin^  with  jnncc»fing  hoftilify.  They  were  faid  to  poflefs  a  cer- 
tain pcvTcr  ever  the  crocodile,  to  prevent  him  from  hurting  them,  as  fomc  peo- 
ple in  Cyrtitaiccy  called  PSYLLI,  had  orer  fcrpcnts,  lb.  814.  The  only  go<is, 
in  worlbipping  whom  all  the  Egyptians  agreed,  were  ISIS  and  OSIRIS,  Her%. 
</o/.  ii.  42.  Some  abliained  Irom  goats  flefli,  others  from  mutton,  Jb.  They 
all  entcxcaincd  the  greatefl  abhorrence  of  fwinei  suid  would  hold  no  communi* 
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thiopia  or  Abyflinia,  from  the  latter  end  of  May  to  September, 
and  fometimes  Oftober.  The  ufual  height  to  which  the  Nile 
rifes  is  fixteen  cubits. 

On 

cation  with  rwioe-herda.  They  howcTcr  facrlficed  fwine  to  Luna  and  Bac- 
chus at  fiill  moon,  and  then  ate  of  their  fleih,  lb,  47. — The  bean  was  reckoned 
an  impure  vegetable,  and  therefore  never  eaten.  The  prtefls  would  not  evea 
look  at  it,  Ih.  37.  All  the  Egyptitns  ufed circumcifion,  and  wore  linen  cloatht, 
which  they  frequently  wafhed.  They  were  remarkably  attentive  to  cleanlinefs. 
The  priefts  bathed  thrice  every  day  and  twice  every  night.  Every  third  day 
they  ihaved  their  whole  body,  lb.  When  they  offered  a  viilim,  they  alwayi 
cut  off  the  head,  which  they  carried  to  the  market  place,  and  fold  to  ftrangers, 
if  any  were  there ;  if  not,  they  threw  it  into  the  river,  praying,  that  if  any 
evil  threatened  themfelvts,  or  Egypt  in  general,  it  might  be  turned  on  that 
head  ;  hence  no  Egyptian  would  tafte  the  head  of  any  animal,  lb.  39.  They 
never  facrificed  a  cow,  at  being  facred  to  Ifit ;  for  (he  was  always  reprefentei 
in  that  form,  Ib./^t. 

The  Egyptians  embalmed  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  many  of  which 
ilill  remain  entire,  commonly  called  Mummies^  as  it  i»  thought,  from  amimum^ 
a  rich  perfume,  with  which  they  were  anointed.  The  manner  of  oplbaiming 
is  defcribed  by  Herodotus,  ii.  85.-89.  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  91.  Jpi  is  now 
unknown.— Before  the  dead  body  was  dcpofited  in  the  fepulchre,  the  charai^er 
and  condu(^  of  the  deceafed  were  folemnly  tried  before  a  let  number  of  judges; 
and  if  they  condemned  him,  his  body  was  excluded  from  the  accuHomed  place 
of  burial,  and  depofited  in  his  own  houfe,  lb,  92. 

The  Egyptian  prieQs  taught  the  tranf migration  of  fouls,  and  from  them  Py« 
thagcras  is  faid  to  have  derived  that  dodrme,  lb  98. — The  knowledge  of  the 
£gryptians  in  aftronomy  was  particularly  remarkable.  They  divided  their  year 
into  twelve  months,  each  confiding  of  thirty  days,  and  udded  five  intercalary 
days  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  every  fourth  year  fix  days.  The  year  began  with 
September,  Herndot.  ii.  4. ;  Dio.  xliii.  26. ;  Strabo  xvii.  8x6.  This  arrangement, 
Herodotus  obferves,  was  much  wifer  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  Jb.  And  Strabo 
fays,  that  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  precife  length  of  the  year,  as  of 
many  other  things,  till  they  derived  the  knowledge  of  them  from  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Chaldeans,  xvii.  806.  By  the  afliftance  of  Sofi^fnes^  a  celebrated  aturo- 
nomcrof  Alexandria,  Ca:far  adjuded  what  is  called  the  JJian ysar  or  Old  Stylt^ 
Dio.  ib.  The  Egyptian  divifion  of  the  year  has  lately  Lccn  adopted,  with  little 
or  no  variation,  by  the  French. 

Egypt  continued  a  Roman  province,  fubjc(5k  to  the  Emperors  of  Conftantino- 
plc,  till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  under  OMPvOU,  the  general  of  Omar, 
the  fccond  Caliph  of  the  Saracens  or  Mahomedans ;  who  took  its  capital,  Alex* 
andria,  by  florm,  a.  642,  after  a  fiege  of  fourteen  mor<ths,  and  with  the  lofs  of 
23,000  men  ;  fee  p.  2J^.  Ejjypt  remained  in  fubjt-ilion  to  the  Ciliphs  of  Bag- 
dad, who  ruled  it  by  viceroys,  ^ill  the  year  969,  or  982 ;  when  the  vaft 
empire  of  the  CrJiphs  being  difmembered  through  the  incapacity  of  its  fovc- 
reigns,  Egypt  became  an  independent  ftate,  under  a  race  of  princes,  called  the 
Fatmite  Calrfht,  who  polTeflcd  it  till  the  year  1171  ;  when  Adbjiiel-din,  the  laft 
of  them,  was  dethroned  by  Selib-el-Ji/it  or  Sjlab-adJin^  commonly  called  Saladiu^ 
general  of  the  Turkmans,  whofe  afliftance  he  had  implored  againfi:  the  Cru- 
fadcrs.  SAI.ADIN  eftabltlhcd  a  new  dynafly  of  princes,  called  Aioubila,  un- 
der whom  Egypt  HouriOied  more  thon  it  has  ever  done  fince. 

In  the  ywr  121 8,  DJenHz  or  Gennh-Katiy  alter  having  conquered  the  greateft 
part  of  ihe  fouth  of  Aha,  turned  his  arms  towards  the  north  ;  fee  p.  480.  where 
his  foldierij'thc  Mogolf ,  or  Mcgul  Tartars,  cxcrcifed  one  of  the  moll  dreadful  de- 
vaftationa  recorded  in  hillory;  pillaging,  burning,  and  murdering,  withotrc 
diUin^ien  of  age  or  fcx,  not  only  thrpngh  the  proviuces  fwuch  of  tn^  Calfiiaa 

fea. 


€ji  JfriCd  JfUiqua. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Nile  grows  the  ru(h  Pa/yrus,  of  ^hicb 
paper  was  firft  made,  and  thence  got  the  name.  This  river 
alfo  produces  the  Hippopotumos  or  river-horfe,  and  the  crocodile, 

amphibious 

fea,  but  alfo  north  of  it,  z\\  the  way  to  RuHla.  At  laft,  weary  of  maflacriof, 
they  carried  off  a  prokiigious  number  of  young  flaves  of  both  fcxes,  inrbom  the? 
cxpofed  to  fale  in  all  the  marktis  uf  Afia.  Nejim  EMin,  one  of  the  fucccflort  cil 
Saladin,  thinking  he  had  now  an  opportuniry  of  forming,  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  bo- 
dy of  folditrs  of  remarkable  beauty  and .  courage,  in  1230,  boDghc  ia,oooof 
thefe  young  men,  fromCircailla.  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  &c.  who  were  carelblly  traift* 
cd  to  all  kind  of  miliraiy  exercifts  Thcfe  proved  excellent  foldicr*,  bot,  like  the 
Pfxiorian  cohorts  01  R^me,  foon  became  n  utinous,  and  prefcribcd  laws  to 
their  maftcr.  In  1250,  thry  Jepofed  and  flew  Toaram  Cbab^  the  fon  of  Ncjiai 
Eddin,  their  bcnefa«3(>r,  the  laft  prince  o:  the  Aioubite^,  and  fabfthoted  one  of 
their  own  number  in  hit  i>cad,  with  the  title  of  SULTAN,  S^lJam,  or  Stmda, 
i.  e.  abfolute  fovercigu  or  prince  ;  retaining  tothcmfelves  the  name  uf  AfamsIttAet  or 
J^AMLOUKU,  i.  c. pCjfJcJ  by ^  or  the  property  ol  another;  a9  hcing  miiiijry 
flavet ;  who,  it  it  to  be  ubfervcd,  arc  dincrent  from  dumcHic  flavea,  called  AU, 
The  firft  Soldan  of  the  Mamaluke»i  alfo  cui  quered  Syria  ;  and  hit  fuccdfun  coo* 
tinued  lo^M)ficf<s  both  countries  for  near  three  centuries. 

The  mvcrnnitnt  of  the  IVIamlouk^  was  one  of  the  moft  (Ingular  loftitDtioBi 
recorded  in  hiftory.  It  was  a  pure  military  anftocracy.  The  Soldan  had  coo* 
fiderable  power  ;  but  was  controuled  by  a  council  or  divan  of  twenty-four  <tf- 
ficcrt  called  Beys,  They  were  fuccceded,  not  by  any  of  their  own  defcendaDC^ 
but  always  by  m.ilitary  flaves,  purchafed  from  the  fame  countries,  and  edoca* 
ted  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  them.felvcs  had  been.  The  Mamlouks  ruled 
tvith  the  moft  defpotic  fway.  Few  of  their  Soldans  died  a  natural  death.  N6 
lefs  than  47  of  thefc  tyrants  dilplaccd  or  dcftroycd  one  another  in  the  fpace  of 
a57  years. 

SELIM,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  having  vanquifhed  the  Mamlotika,  a.  IJIJt 
put  an  end  to  their  dom.inion  ;  but  inHead  of  exterminating,  left  them  in  pof* 
fcflion  of  a  confidcrahle  fharc  of  their  former  power.     They   acknowledged  fub- 
miflion  to  the  Porte,  and  paid  obedience  tu  the  orders  of  a  Ptfcbaitnx.  from  Conftao- 
tinople,    paying  him   a  ct-rtain  tribute,  which  they  levied  from  the  people,     la 
this  tranfa(5lion,  (icr  certain  conditiuns  wcrcforniaiiy  piefcribed  by  the  vidor,) 
the  body  of  the  inhabitants  were  conHdercd  only  a^  mere  palljve  agents;  ao4 
accordingly  remained  in  fubjediion,  as  lormerly,  to  all  the  rigours  of  a  military 
defputifm.     Egypt  wa^  diviOcd  into  24   departments,  goverued  by   24  chiefs  or 
MeySf  who  cholc  one  of  their  rumbcr,  called  Shaik  El'beltd  or   Stbelk   EibaJ^J^ 
who  rclided  at  Conftantinople,  as  governor  of  the  city.     Thefc  ficya  weic  tu 
receive  the  command.^  uf  the  Pacha  and  hi:i  divan  or  council,  appoititcd  by  the 
Porte;  but  if  the  Pacha  appeared  to  abufe  his  power,  they  might  fufpend  Hni 
from  his  office  and  repreiciit  their  grievances  to    the   Porte.     Each  Bey  maiu- 
tained  a  certain  number  of  foidicr!,  or  Junifariej,  ami  alfo  of  MamUuk*^  who  were 
always  recruited  Irom  among  the  young  (laven  that  were  purchafed,  and  rofe  by 
gradation,  or  according  to  thtir  merit,  to  luccecd  theirmaftcrs.  Of  late  years,  the 
Mamlouks  have  encrcaied  their  intiucuce  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  reduce  the  pow- 
er of  the  Pacha  to  a  mere  fbadow.     In  the  year  1 766,  ALl  BEV,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  threw  cff  altogether  his  allegiance  tu  the  Porte;  and  might  have  fucceeded 
in  eftabiifbing  an  independent  goverL-mer.t  in  Egypt,  had  lie  not  been  betrayed 
by  MOHAMMAD,  hiti  principal  confident,  by  whom  he  was  defeated,  April 
X772,  and  next  year  treachtrouily  (lain.     Mohammad  pretended  be  had  aded 
from  attachment  to  the  fubiin>e  Porte,   remitted  to  Conftantinople  the  tribute 
which  had  been  interrupted  lur  the  lull  fix  year^,  and  took  the  cuftomary  oath 
•f  unlimited  obedience.     As  a  tufther  proof  of  his  loyalty,  he  demanded   per- 
Iplffioa  to  mJie  war  on  DA  HER,  the  prince  uf  Acre,  aud  firicod  of  Ali  Bey, 
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*  'nals  of  great  fize.  The  latter,  although  ex- 
was  efteemed  facred  bv  the  ancient  £- 
'orihipped  ether  animals,  as  the  ox,  the 

:      ■  ,  '  dependence  on  the  Porte.    The  reqoeft  o* 

**        .  'd  iu  token   of  refpc^t  he  was  dignified 

-^mmad  fuccccded  in  cruOiinr  Daher,  by 
i   ■        J  *  employed  againft  hi«  mafter  AU  Bey. 

f)d  fortune,  being  fuddenly  cut  oif 

'ath  bloody  contefts  enfoed  about 

(  Beys,  Ibrahim  and  Mob  ad, 

Mfcord  may  prevail  among 

•  f  deration  of  the  Turkim 

/  me  of  the  Sultan  ;  the 

>M\  and  a  Ptcha  is  fent 
'  '  .at  his  authority  it  merely 

«Jairo,  he  is  rather  the  prifon* 

..  of  the  Sultan.    He   is  depofed, 

^  achas  indeed  have  attempted  to  rcco* 

f  ..eir  title,  but  the  Bep  have  rendered  til 

'  .acy  now  fubmit  quietly  to  their  three  years 

•es  tu  the  peaceable  cnjciyment  of  their  falary 

.40D8  and   conwlfions  which  have  happened  in  Egypt^ 

ivernment  to  which  it  has  been  long  fubje<fted,  have  ren« 

y  quite  a  defert,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  was  in  ancient  timet, 

^oiced  chiefly  by  four  kinds  of  people  :  i.  the  AR^SB,  who  are 

iiumeiouty  and  employed  as  huibaridmen,   ihepherds,  and   artifans: 

wOPTS  or  Ci^/ij,  (caUed  in  Arabic  el  Ktbt^)  fuppofed  to  be  defcended 

.41  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  to  have  their  name  formed  by  abbreviation 

.rom  the  Greek  Ai^v^rtoi,  Egjptii ;  who  profcfs  ChriAiauity,  being  of  the  fedl 

called  Butycbuttu^  and  are  employed  by  tne  rukrs  of  the  country,  as  writers, 

fecretarics,   intendants,  and  collc<5lors  of  the   taxes;  3.  TURKS,   who  were 

formerly  maftcrs  of  the   c(>untry,  but  now   are  rarely  to   be  met  with,  except 

at  Cairo,  where  they  exercife  the  arts,  and  occupy  the  religious  and  military  em* 

ployments;  and  4.  the  Mameluiet  or  MAMI^OUKS,  who  now  poflefs  aJmoft 

the  whole  power.— ^-Egypt  now  merits  attention  chiefly  on  account  of  its  natural 

curiofities,  and  the  wonderti/1  monuments  of  antiquity  which  it  contains.     But 

fuch  is  the  favage  ignorance  and  cruelty  of  its  prcfcnt  rulers,  that  Europeans 

are  not  permitted  to  examine  them  minutely  :  Hence  the  different  accounts  of 

travellers  concerning  them. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  Egypt  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  river  NILE, 
on  which  the  very  exiftence  of  Egypt  dtpend*.  The  whole  of  the  Delta,  and 
the  narrow  traA  of  country  called  the  'Tbtkah  or  Said^  is  thought  by  Herodo» 
tus  to  have  been  formed  by  the  earth  brought  down  from  /Ethiopia  or  Abyfli- 
liia  and  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  by  the  Nile.  This  appears  to  be  the  cafe 
from  the  nature  of  the  foil  of  Egypt*  which  is  a  black  and  fat  mud,  and  quite 
different  from  the  red  fandy  foil  of  Lybia  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  clayey  and 
ftony  foil  of  Arabia  on  the  other,  HerMlot,  ii.  12.  16.  From  the  fhells  found  in 
the  defert,  Herodotus  conjedures  the  whole  of  this  countrv  to  have  been  an 
acquifition  from  the  fea.  U,  The  Nile  is  faid  anciently  to  nave  run  through 
the  fands  uf  Lybia,  and  to  have  been  confined  to  its  prefent  courfc  by  Ments^ 
the  firft  king  of  Egypt.  The  old  channel  was  to  be  feen  ip  the  days  of  He« 
rodotw,  who  fays,  that  the  mound,  which  barred  its  entrance,  was  preferved 
by  the  Perfians  with  the  greated  care.  Ih.  99.  The  veftiges  of  it  are  ftill  faid 
to  be  vifible,  Savury^  vd,  I./.  14.— — To defcribe  Egypt  in  a  few  words,  fays 
M»  Volney,  let  the  reader  imagine,  on  one  fide,  a  narrow  fea  and  rocks  ( i.  •. 

4  <J^  lb« 


On  the  banks  of  the  Nile  grows  the  rufh  Papyrus ,  of  ^hicb 
paper  was  firft  made,  and  thence  got  the  name.  This  river 
alfo  produces  the  Hippopotumos  or  river-horfe,  and  the  crocodile^ 

amphibioui 

fea,  but  alfo  north  of  it,  all  the  way  to  RuHia.  At  laft,  weary  of  maflacriof, 
they  carried  off  a  proJigiouf^  uumber  ot  young  flavct  of  both  fcxet,  whom  the? 
cxpofed  to  fale  in  all  the  markt  is  of  Afia.  Nejim  EJdin,  one  of  tiie  fucccffbn  df 
Saiadin,  thinking  lie  haci  now  an  op portuniry  of  forming,  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  bo- 
dy of  foldltrs  of  remarkable  beauty  and .  courage,  in  1230,  buDght  I2,cooof 
thefe  younjj  men,  fromCircaflU.  Gct)rgia.  Mingrelia,  &c.  who  were  carduUy  traia- 
cd  to  all  kind  of  n)iHraiy  exercift  s  Thcfe  proved  excellent  foldiert,  but,  Uke  the 
Pfxtorian  cnhofts  oi  R'-me,  foon  btcan^e  n  urinous,  and  iirefcribcd  laws  to 
their  maftcr.  in  1250,  thry  depofed  and  flew  Tturam  Cbaby  the  Ton  of  Nirjiai 
Eddin,  their  b^ncfa^dcr,  the  laft  prince  o:  the  Aioubites,  and  fabftitQted  one  of 
their  own  ni.mln-r  in  hi>  i>ca«.l,  with  the  title  of  SULTAN,  Soidam,  or  Smlat, 
i.e.  abfolute  foverci^i*.  or  .^rince  ;  retaining  to  themfelves  the  name  uf  Jldfaar^/Bicr  or 
J^AMLOUKS,  u  c. pcJf.JJ'cJ  hy ^  or  the  property  ol  another;  a9  being  «i///ji^ 
^vet ;  who,  it  is  to  be  nbfcrvcd,  arc  dincrent  from  duincflic  flavea,  called  AU, 
The  firft  Sold&n  of  the  Mamalukch  alfo  cui  quered  Syria  ;  an  J  hit  fiicccfiurs  coo* 
tinued  tooMlfii'fs  both  countries  for  near  three  centuries. 

The  governnicnt  of  the  Mamlonk^  wa«  one  of  the  moft  lingular  inftitatiooi 
recorded  in  Kiftory.  It  was  a  pure  military  anftocracy.  The  Soldan  had  cod> 
fiderable  power  ;  but  was  controuled  by  a  council  or  divan  of  twcDty-fonr  of* 
ficert  called  Beys.  They  were  fucceeded,  not  by  any  of  their  own  defceixlaiit% 
but  always  by  military  flaves,  purchafed  from  the  fame  countrica,  and  edtta> 
ted  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  themfelves  had  been.  The  Maxnloukt  ruled 
vrith  the  moft  defpotic  fway.  Few  of  their  Soldans  died  a  natural  death.  No 
lefs  than  47  of  thefe  tyrants  dilplaccd  or  dcftroyed  one  another  in  the  fpace  of 
as^  years. 

SELIM,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  having  vanquiflied  the  Mamlonks,  a.  I5X7» 
put  an  end  to  their  dominion  ;  but  inftead  of  exterminating,  left  them  in  pof- 
fcflion  of  a  confiJcrahlc  fhare  of  their  former  power:    They  acknowledged  fub- 
niifllon  to  the  Porte,  and  paid  obedience  to  the  orders  of  TiPifcba  fent  from  Conftan- 
tinople,    paying  him  a  certain  tribute,  wliich  they  levied  from  the  people,    la 
this  tranfadliun,  (for  certain  conditions  werc<'iormally  piefcribed  by  the  vidor,) 
the  body  of  the  inhabitants  were  confidered  nnly  as  mtre  pafCve  agent*;  and 
accordingly  remained  in  fubjcdlion,  as  formerly,  to  all  the  rigours  of  a  military 
defpotifm.     Egypt  was  divided  into  24  departments,  governed  by   34  chiefs  cr 
Meyjj  who  chok  one  of  their  number,  called  Sbaik  El-ktltd  or  StleiA  ElkJaJ^ 
who  rcfidcd  at  Conftantinople,  as  governor  oi  the  city.     I'hefe  Bcya  wete  to 
receive  the  commandh  of  ihc  Pacha  and  hU  divan  or  council,  appoiiited  by  the 
Porte ;  but  if  the  Pacha  appeared  to  abufe  kis  power,  they  might  fufpcnd  hiox 
from  his  office  and  reprefcnt  their  grievances  to   the  Porte.     E^ch  Bey  main- 
tained a  certain  number  of  foidicrs,  or  Janifdriej^  and  alfo  of  MamUmks^  who  were 
always  recruited  Irom  among  the  young  Haven  that  were  purchafed,  and  rofe  by 
gradation,  or  according  to  their  merit,  to  iucceed  their  maftcrs.  Of  late  years,  the 
^amlouks  have  encrcaied  their  intiueuce  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  reduce  the  pow- 
er of  the  Pacha  to  a  mere  ftiadow.     In  the  year  1766,  ALl  B£V,  one  of  tfceir 
chiefs,  threw  off  altogether  his  allegianee  to  the  Porte;  and  might  have  fucceeded 
in  eftabiiftiing  an  independent  goveriiment  in  Egypt,  had  he  not  been  bcuayed 
by  MOHAMMAD,  his  principal  confident,  by  whom  he  was  defeated,  April 
X772,  and  next  year  treachcroufiy  (lain.     Mohammad  pretended  be  had  aded 
from  attachment  to  the  fublinic  Porte,   remitted  to  Conftantinople  the  tribute 
which  had  been  interrupted  lur  the  Ull  fix  years,  and  took  the  cuftomary  oath 
•f  unlimited  obedience.     As  a  further  proof  of  his  loyalty,  he  den;aneicd  per* 
Ipiffioo  to  mJic  war  on  DAH£.R|  the  prince  uf  Acre,  and  firicod  of  Ali  Bey, 


amphibious  ammals  of  great  fize.  The  latter^  although  ex- 
tremely deftruftive,  was  efteemed  facred  by  the  ancient  E- 
gyptians,    who  alio  worihipped  other  animals,  as  the  ox,  the 

ivho  had  like  wife  thrown  off  all  dependence  oo  the  Porte.  The  reqoeft  if 
Mahommad  was  readily  granted,  and  iu  token  of  refpc^  he  was  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Pacha  of  Cairo.  Mahommad  fuccecded  in  cmOiing  Daher,  by 
means  of  the  fame  treachery  which  he  had  employed  againft  his  matter  AU  Bey. 
But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  good  fortune,  being  fuddenly  cut  o«f 
by  a  malignant  fever,  June  1 776.  After  his  death  bloody  contefts  enfncd  about 
the  poflcffion  of  his  power.  In  March  1785,  two  Beys,  Ibr  abim  and  Mob  ad, 
agreed  to  ihare  it  between  them.  But  whateTer  ducord  may  prevail  among 
the  Beys  themfcWes,  they  always  unite  againft  the  reftoration  of  the  Turkim 
power.  Every  thing  however  contiifUes  to  be  dcoe  in  name  of  the  Sultan  ;  the 
cuftomary  tribute  is  paid,  although  with  many  dedudions;  and  a  Pacha  is  fent 
to  Cairo,  a  new  one  ufually  every  third  year,  but  his  authority  is  merely 
nominal.  Confined  and  watched  in  the  cafile  of  Cairo,  he  is  rather  the  prifon* 
er  of  the  Mamlouks,  than  the  reprefentative  of  the  Sultan.  He  is  depofed, 
exiled,  or  expelled  at  nleafure.  Some  Pachas  indeed  have  attempted  to  rceo* 
ver  the  power  formerly  annexed  to  their  title,  but  the  Beys  have  rendered  all 
fuch  attempts  fo  dangerous,  that  they  now  fnbmit  quietly  to  their  three  years 
captivity,  and  confine  thcmfelves  tu  the  peaceable  cnjc^yment  of  their  falary 
and  emoluments. 

The  frequent  revolutions  and  convulfions  which  have  happened  in  Egyptt 
and  the  wretched  government  to  which  it  has  been  long  fubjeded,  have  ren* 
dered  this  country  quite  a  defert,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  was  in  ncient  timet, 
It  is  now  inhabited  chiefly  by  four  kinds  of  people  :  I.  the  ARaRI,  who  are 
the  moft  numerous,  and  employed  as  hulbandmen,  ihepherds,  and  artifans: 
s.  the  COPTS  or  Ci^/i/,  (caUed  in  Arabic  el  K»bt^)  fuppofed  to  be  defcended 
from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  to  have  their  name  formed  by  abbreviation 
from  the  Greek  fnyvirrmt  EgyptH  ;  who  profcfs  ChriAiauity,  being  of  the  fedl 
called  Eutyebiam^  and  are  employed  by  the  rulers  of  the  country,  as  writers, 
fccretaries,  intendants,  and  collc<5lors  of  (he  taxes;  3.  TURKS,  who  were 
formerly  matters  of  the  cc>untry,  but  now  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  except 
at  Cairo,  where  they  exercife  the  arts,  and  occupy  the  religious  and  military  em* 
ployments ;  and  4.  the  Mameiukes  or  M AMI.OUKS,  who  now  poflefs  aJmoft 
the  whole  power.— ——Egypt  now  merits  attention  chiefly  on  account  of  its  natural 
curiofittes,  and  the  wooderfi/1  monuments  of  antiquity  which  it  contains.  But 
fuch  is  the  favage  ignorance  and  cruelty  of  its  prcfcnt  rulers,  that  Europeans 
are  not  permitted  to  examine  them  minutely  :  Hence  the  different  accounts  of 
travellers  concerning  them. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  Egypt  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  river  NILE, 
on  which  the  very  exiftence  of  Egypt  depends.  The  whole  of  the  Delta,  and 
the  narrow  tra<ft  of  country  called  the  *Tbebah  or  Said^  is  (bought  by  Herodo- 
tus to  have  been  formed  by  the  earth  brought  down  from  /Ethiopia  or  Abyfli- 
nia  and  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  by  the  Nile.  This  appears  to  be  the  cafe  "^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  foil  of  Egypt,  which  is  a  black  and  fat  mud,  and  quite 
different  from  the  red  fandy  foil  of  Lybia  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  clayey  and 
fiony  foil  of  Arabia  on  the  orher,  Herodot.  ii.  12.  16.  From  the  fhells  found  in 
the  defert,  Herodotus  conjedures  the  whole  of  this  country  to  have  been  an 
acquifition  from  the  fea.  lb.  The  Nile  is  faid  anciently  to  have  run  through 
the  fands  of  Lybia,  and  to  have  been  confined  to  its  prefent  courfe  by  Ments^ 
the  firil  king  of  Egypt.  The  old  channel  was  to  be  feen  in  the  days  of  He* 
rodotWy  who  fays,  that  the  mound,  which  barred  its  entrance,  was  preferved 
by  the  Perfians  with  the  greateft  care,  lb,  99.  The  veftiges  of  it  arc  ftill  fiiid 
to  be  vifible,  Savary^  vol,  I.  p.  14.— To  dcfcribc  Egypt  in  a  few  words,  fayt 
M*  Volney,  let  the  reader  imagine,  on  one  fide,  a  narrow  fea  and  rocks  ( t  f . 
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dog,  the  cat,  the  hawk,  &c.  likewife  onions  and  other  vcgc-. 
tables.  An  ox  of  a  certain  form,  called  APIS,  was  an  objed 
of  particular  veneration,  Strabo,  xvii.  8i2.  &  807. 

The 

the  red  fea  and  defert  of  Arabia ;)  on  the  other,  immenfe  plains  oC  fand,  (L  e. 
the  defert  of  Lybia  ;)  and  in  the  middle,  a  riTer  (the  Nile)  flowing  throogh  a 
valley  450  miles  in  length,  and  from  9  to  !•  or  30  milet  broad,  which,  at 
the  cliftance  of  90  milei  from  ihe  fea,  fe{>arate«  into  two  arms,  the  branchet  oC 
which  wander  over  a  foil  free  from  obftacles,  and  almoft  without  decliTity, 
fo  that  the  water  does  not  flow  fafter  than  three  milet  an  hour.  The  breadth 
qf  the  Delta  at  the  bafe  is  about  160  milet. 

The  lower  catarad  of  the  Nile  is  ftill  the  fame  as  defer Ibed  by  Strabo,  xvil 
Si  7.  The  rock  which  bars  the  middle  of  the  river  n  bare  for  fix  months  of 
tbe  year.  Then  boati*  mount  and  defcend  by  the  fides.  During  the  inno4atioa, 
the  waters  heaped  up  between  the  mountains  form  one  great  (heet,  and  break- 
ing down  every  obllade,  fpring  from  eleven  feet  height.  The  boats  can  do 
longer  afcend  the  dream,  and  merchandife  mud  be  conveyed  fix  miles  over 
Jana,  above  the  cataradb ;  they  however,  defcend,  as  ufual,  and  fuffcr  thenv 
felves  to  be  plun;;ed  into  the  gulf.  They  precipitate  into  it  with  the  rapidity 
pf  an  arrow,  and  in  an  inftant  are  out  of  fight.  They  rife  again  at  fome 
diftance,  when  the  water  becomes  calm,  to  the  aftonifliment  of  beholders  on- 
acquainted  with  the  fpeiftacle  ;  as  Seneca  beautifully  defcribes  It,  Nat.  9m^, 
IV.  2.  It  is  neceilary  for  the  boats  to  be  moderately  laden,  and  for  theboat. 
|nen,  who  hold  by  the  ilern,  to  be  in  ezaA  equilibrium,  otherwiie  they  would 
infallibly  li|||(wanowed  up  in  the  abyfs.     Savary^  v.  ii.  p.  87 

The  Nile  begins  every  year  to  rife  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  continues 
rifing  about  40  or  50  days,  it  then  falls,  by  degrees,  till  in  the  end  of  May, 
next  year,  ic  is  at  the  lowed.  It  does  not  fife  alike  high  through  all  Egypt. 
At  Cairo,  where  it  is  confined  to  one  channel  between  high  banks,  the  full 
height  is  at  lead  24  feet  above  its  ordinary  level.  At  Rofetta  and  Damietta,  it 
is  only  four  feet. 

As  foon  ab  the  Nik  begins  to  rife,  all  the  canah  which  have  been  made  to  con- 
vey water  through  the  country,  are  (hut  and  clean  fed.  When  the  river  rifcs  to 
a  certain  height,  which  is  meafured  on  a  column  czlledMiHiai  or  Niloanter^  e- 
redled  in  the  middle  of  a  bafon  communicating  with  the  Nile,  in  a  mofque  on 
the  iilc  of  RhodUa,  at  a  fmall  diAance  from  Cairo,  then  the  canaU  are  permit- 
ted to  be  unlocked  or  opened,  and  the  ufual  tax  for  the  waters  is  paid  to  the 
Sultan.  Under  the  Rumans  the  taxes  were  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  in- 
'  undation,  Sttab,  xvii.  817.  and  at  prcfcnt,  unlefs  the  Nile  rife  to  a  certain  height, 
Egypt  pays  no  tribute  to  the  Grand  Seignior.  The  breadth  of  the  Nile  ne-x 
Cairo  i»  2946  fete.  The  branch  upon  which  Rofetta  flaiids,  is  or.Iy  650  feet 
broad  ;  and  ihat  by  Damietta,  not  more  than  100,  NifLubrt  Ttavelt,  Neither 
the  ancients  nor  moderns  agree  about  the  precifc  height  to  which  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  rife.  Pliny  ni^kes  the  juft  height  16  cubits,  or  24  teet  :  12  ctbits  and 
below,  or  18  cubiisand  above,  he  fays,  produced  a  famine,  v. 9.  f.  10. — In  the 
years  1783  and  17841  ^gypt  was  affli(5^ed  with  a  dreadful  famine,  by  the  Nile 
not  having  rilcn  tu  the  tavcurablc  height ;  as  it  had  been  during  the  former  fea- 
fon  by  a  plague,  fo  di.Ilriu^ivc  that  1300  dead  bodies  were  reckoned  to  be  carried 
put  (if  Cairo  in  a  day. 

During  rl.c  inut  dation  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  cities  and  vinao:ei,  which 
are  all  built  on  eminences,  either  natural  or  artificial.  When  the  waters  fub- 
fide,  and  the  ground  is  thoroughly- dried,  the  labour  of  the  hufbandman  is 
eafy.  He  has  nothing  to  do  but  turn  up  the  foil,  and  temper  it  with  a  Uttle 
fard  to  ItfTen  its  raukncfs ;  then  he  throw*  in  the  feed ;  and  m  a  fli^»rt  time  af- 
(f r^  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  the  richcil  verdure.  The  (axnc  field  pro- 
duces 
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The  country  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic^  now  called  the  coafi 
of  Barbary^  for  the  fpace  of  near  2000  miles,  borders  all  the 
way  on  a  barren  defert,  called  Zaara  Or  Saharhy  which  fome- 

times 

flucei  two,  three,  and  fometimes  four  different  crops.  Vegetation  is  fo  (Irong, 
that  fome  plants,  in  twenty* four  hours,  fend  out  moots  near  four  inches  long. 
But  all  foreign  plants  degenerate  in  this  foil  very  rapidly ;  hence  thofe  who  culti- 
vate them  are  obliged  to  renew  the  feed  every  year. — It  ftiould  feera,  that  the 
climate  of  Egypt  is  as  unfavourable  to  the  perpetuation  of  any  foreign  fpeciei 
of  animals,  as  to  the  propagation  of  exotic  plants.  It  is  a  remarkable  fa(fty 
that  though  there  have  been  Marolouks  in  Egypt  now  for  550  years,  yet  not 
one  of  them  has  left  fubfifting  iffue;  there  does  not  exift  one  (inglc  family  of 
them  in  the  fecond  generation ;  all  their  children  perifh  in  the  £r(b  or  fecond 
defcent.  Almoft  the  fame  thing  happens  to  the  Turks;  and  it  is  obferved,  that 
they  can  only  fecure  the  continuance  of  their  families,  by  n^arrying  women 
who  are  natives,  which  the  Mamlouks  have  always  difdained,  conftadtly  con* 
nedling  thcmfelves  with  female  ilaves  from  their  own  countries,  from  Circallja^ 
Georgia,  Mingrelia,  &c. 

Certain  winds  blow  in  Egypt  at  certain  feafons.  In  the  fpring,  the  north 
and  norih-eafl  winds  carry  a  prodigious  quantity  of  clouds  from  the  Me* 
diterranean  into  Abyflinia.  They  are  feen  in  Egypt  afcendliig  towards  xht 
fouth,  and  fometimes  feem  to  threaten  rain.  But  it  never  rains  in  the  Delta 
in  fummer ;  and  but  rarely,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  year.  It  rains  fiiU  lefs  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  is  the  cafe  in  Sindy,  S<e  p.  649. 
Dews,  however,  fall  when  the  north  or  weft  winds  blow,  and,  like  the  rains» 
are  more  or  lefs  copious,  as  places  are  more  or  le£i  diftanc  from  tlie  fea,  but 
differ  fr«n  the  rains  in  being  more  abundant  in  fummer  than  in  winter.  A 
wind  fometimes  blows  from  the  foath*fouth-wefl,  fo  intolerably  hot,  that  it  fre- 
quently proves  fatal  to  fuch  as  are  expofed  to  it.  Thefe  are  called  I9^inds  tf 
ffty  dayt^  becanfe  they  prevail  moft  frequently  in  the  fifty  days  preceding  and 
followmg  the  equinox  ;  or  Hvt  vfi/idt  of  tit  defert^  becaufe  they  blow  over  the 
dcferts  of  Lybia,  Btt  f*  649. — ^The  Egyptians,  either  from  the  nature  of  their 
climate,  or  the  qualities  of  their  fond,  are  very  liable  to  a  dcfed  or  total  want 
of  fight.  The  fmallpox  too,  either  from  an  improper  regimen,  or  the  negledt 
of  inoculation,  makes  dreadful  ravages  among  them. 

The  people  of  Egypt  arc  kept  in  the  groflcfk  ignorance,  which  prevents  all 
kinds  of  improvement.  The  language  univerfally  fpoken  is  the  Ai'abic.  There 
is  the  fame  infccurity  of  property  as  in  Syria  ;  and  confcquently  agriculture 
and  the  arts  are  equally  ncgle<^cd. 

The  monuments  of  antiquity  in  Egypt  are  numerous  and  fplendid,  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  Alexandria  now  fcarcely  con- 
tains 60CO  inhabitants.  It  is  a  fmall  tcmn,  built  on  the  fpot  which  was  for- 
merly the  old  harbour,  left  uncovered  by  the  retreating  o(  the  fea.  The  mole 
which  joined  the  continent  to  the  ifle  of  Pharos  is  enlarged,  and  is  now  become 
a  part  of  the  main  land.  I'he  Uke  Mrrra  or  AfareotU,  which  bathed  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  city  on  the  fouth,  does  not  now  exift,  its  place  being  occupied  by 
the  fands  of  Lybia.  Alexandria  is  now  fupplied  with  water  by  a  canal  from 
the  Nile,  called  the  Canal  rf  faoie,  or  Kalidjy  tie  Canal  of  txtnlve  Uaguei,  which 
is  only  filled  at  the  time  of  the  inundation  ;  and  fi^m  the  cifterns  or  refervoirs 
built  under  the  ancient  city,  which  are  then  filled,  the  Alexandrians  arc  fup- 
plied with  water  till  the  return  of  the  inundation  next  year. 

The  moft  remarkable  antiquities  near  Alexandria  are  two  ohelifks  commonly 
called  Cleopatra's  Needlesy  of  'I'hebaic  ftone,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics;  the 
one  of  them  overturned,  broken,  ami  lying  under  the  Ciod*  the  other  on  irs 
pedeflal;  each  of  them  of  afiogle. ftone,  about  66   feet,  high,  by  fcven   fnot 

4  Qi»  fquare 
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times  approaclies  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Mediterraneao. 
In  Marmarica  (tood  the  temple  of  Jupiter- Ammon,  in  the 
middle  of  a  fandy  defert. 

CYRENAICA 


fqoare  at  tbe  bafe«  Bat  whit  mbft  en^gcs  the  ittetltton  of  tnvclkn,  ii 
the  ptlUr  of  red  grantee,  commonly  called  Fvmftft  piUar^  although,  as  it  ii 
Unraght,  it  (hoold  rather  be  called  the  FUUr  y  S^rms.  The  capttml  is  Coria. 
ihian  with  palm  leaTcs,  and  not  indented ;  aboot  nine  feet  high !  the  fiiafr  and 
the  upper  member  of  the  bafe  are  of  one  piece  of  ninety  feet  Imig,  and  mne 
in  diameter :  the  bafe  is  a  fqaare  of  about  fifteen  feet  on  each  fide.  This  btaci 
of  marble  60  feet  in  ctrcomfereDCc,  relU  on  two  layeti  of  ftone,  homid  to> 
gether  with  lead.  The  whole  column  it  1 14  feet  higli.  The  wouJerful  tower 
of  Pharos,  400  feet  high,  was  de(b^yed  by  the  Turks,  who  built  io  its  room  a 
fquare  caftle,  wiihont  tafte  or  ornament.— ~At  a  mile  and  a  half  ibuth  of  the 
town,  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  fuburb  ffur^dU^  or  the  City  ^  $Be  demi^  k  the 
defoent  to  the  catacombs,  where  the  dead  bodies  were  depofited. 

The  road  from  Alexandria  to  Rofetu  is  through  a  barren  defertt  prodidng 
nothing  but  JUK  or  Glafftrtrt,  the  herb  that  yields  BariiU^fea  /•  105  •  The  0Ca- 
ationofRofetta  is  delightful,  forrounded  with  nne  gardens  and  ptantatiofit  of  trees, 
Jemoo  and  orange- trees,  date-trees,  palm-trees,  tycamores,  ^c.  It  was  boflt  n 
the  eighth  century,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  but  is  now  fix  mBea  from  the  ib. 
In  iauing  up  the  Nile,  from  Rofctta  to  Grand  Cairo,  the  profpedt  oflien  little 
'▼ariety ;  nothing  is  to  -be  leen  bnt  palm-trees,  ^ngle,  or  in  dompa,  which 
become  more  rare  as  you  advance ;  wretched  villages,  compoM  of  mnd-waled 
huts,  built  on  artificial  mounds ;  a  boundlefs  plain,  which,  at  different  leaioBS, 
is  an  ocean  of  frefli  water,  a  verdant  field,  or  a  dofly  defert ;  and  on  %very  fide^ 
an  extenfive  and  foggy  horison,  where  the  eye  is  wearied  or  ffifgofted :  at 
length,  toward  the  jundion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  river,  the  moootaiM 
of  Grand  Cairo  are  difcovered  in  the  eaft,  and  to  the  fouth«  weft,  three  detached 
mafles  appear,  which,  from  their  triangular  form,  are  known  to  be  the  Pyra* 
mids. 

Cairo  ftaods  on  the  eaftem  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  the  diftance  of  near  a  mile 
from  the  river ;  but  there  is  a  canal  from  it,  that  comes  up  to  the  city.  Cairo 
is  of  great  extent,  about  nine  miles  in  circumference ;  but  as  in  moft  Turkifb 
cities,  the  houfes  are  ill  built ;  the  ftreets,  narrow,  winding,  and  unpavcd^ 
Contrary  to  the  general  cuftom  of  the  cift,  the  houfes  have  two  or  three  ttories, 
over  which  is  a  terrace  of  (lone  or  tiles  t  in  general,  they  are  of  earth  and 
bricks,  badly  burnt ;  the  reft  are  of  foft  ftone,  procured  from  the  neighbouring 
mount  Mokattam.  All  thefe  houfes  have  the  air  of  prifbns,  for  they  have  no 
light  from  the  ftreet ;  as  it  is  extremely  daiigerons  to  have  many  windows  io 
fuch  a  country.  They  even  take  die  precaution  to  n»ke  the  entering  door 
very  low.  The  light  enters  from  the  inner  courts,  whence  the  fycamorcs  re- 
flet a  verdure  pirating  to  the  eye.  An  opening  to  the  north,  or  at  the  top  of 
the  ceiling,  admits  a  refrefliing  breeze.  Some  make  the  population  of  Cairo 
amount  to  700,000,  but  others,  not  to  the  half  of  that  number.  All  calcula- 
tions however  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Turkey  are  arbitrary,  as  00 
regiders  are  kept  of  births,  deaths,  or  marriages.  The  Mahometaiu  have 
even  fuperftitious  prejudices  againft  numbering  their  people.'  i  >  A  fkranger,  on 
his  arrival  at  Cairo,  is  ftruch  with  the  ragged  and  wretched  a{^pearance  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Mamlouks,  it  is  true,  are  fplendidly  drefled,  and  always  ap« 
pear  on  horfeback ;  but  this  difplay  of  luxury  only  renders  the  contraft  of  indi- 
gence the  more  (hocking.  In  £gypt,  none  but  the  Mamlouks  are  permitted 
to  ride  on  horfeback.  Common  people  and  foreigners  always  vraik,  or  are 
carried  by  mules  or  afles.  Foreigners  of  diftinAton,  however,  fiunetimct  pro- 
cure a  licence  tu  ride  on  horfebadL. 

The 
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CYRfeNAICA  extended  from  Catabdthmos  (a  remarkable 
^clivity,  which  Salluft  atid  feveral  of  the  ancients  make  the 
eaftem  boundary  of  Afiica)  to  tht  Syrtis  Major j  or  the  Ar^ 
Philendriy  the  altars  of  the  two  brothers.  A  diftrift  of  this 
country  was  called  Penfap^lts^  from  its  five  cities ;  Cyrew^ 
eleven  miles  from  the  fea,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks  from 
the  ifland  Thera^  the  birth-place  of  Caftieades^  the  Academi- 
cian, Strab*  xvii.  p.  838.;  ApoUonia^  the  fea  port  of  Cyrenc; 
Ptolemais^  anciently  narce^  the  people  Barcai :  Arfmce;  and 
Bertmce^  anciently  He/peris,  near  which  was  the  famous  gar- 
den of  the  Htfperldes. 

Leptis^  Om^  and  Subrata^  were  the  chief  cities  in  the  RE* 
GIG  SYRTICA. 

This  country  was  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  riveir  Ctnyps  xyt 
Cinyphus^  which  runis  into  the  Syrtis  Major ^  where  dwelt  the 
LotophUgi^  fo  called  from  their  living  on  the  lotus^  a  food  fo 
lufcious  as,  according  to  Homer^  to  make  ftrangers  forget  thek 
country  )  and  on  the  weft  by  the  river  Triton^  which  runs  into 
the  Byrtfi  Minor^  and  in  its  courfe  foriiis  federal  lakes  ;  amoag 
the  reft  Tritoms,  whence  Minerva  was  called  Tritama,  becaufc 
Ihe  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  there. 

Tbe  tfatee  priocipd  pyramidt  tre  feen  from  Cairo.  They  (lafiJ  upon  i  Uige. 
of  rock,  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  ti)e  level  of  the  plain,  twelve  miles  from  Cairo 
and  aboiK  four  yniks  from  the  weft  bank  of  the  Nik.  Ancient  authors  differ 
f;reatly  concertiing  -their  height.  Herodotus  makes  the  height  of  the  largeft 
toyramid,  eight  fUihrnj  or  Soo  feet,  ii.  124.  Strabo  makes  it  t/ai/ium,  or  625 
fieet,  ivii.  8x1.  Diodoros,  more  than  ^fUtbro^  or  Coo  leet,  i.  63,  and  Pliny, 
783  feet,  ixzvi.  12.  f.  17.  lliere  is  the  fame  difference  in  the  accounts  of  the 
jnodems.  It  is  remarkable,  that  f«  curious  a  fad  (hould  not  be  afccrtaiiied. 
Three  hundred  and  (ixty  thonfand  men  are  (aid  to  have  been  employed  lor 
twenty  years  in  building  the  largeft  pyramid,  Fiin,  ih.  Herodotus  fays,  that 
icopoo  men  were  always  engaged  in  the  work,  and  changed  every  ihree 
months,  U.  Tbe  fum  expended  tu  purchafe  r>iiions,  leehs,  &c.  for  the  work* 
Inen,  amounted  to  1600  talentM;  whence  wc  may  conjcdure  the  whole  ex* 
pence,  Htrodti.  (9*  FIim.  Hid.  Pliny  iuftly  calls  thefe  works,  Pegnm  pccunU 
Mivfa  acfimlia  (fitmiatio ;  fltid  adds,  that  by  a  moft  dcfervcd  fate,  the  very  namM 
of  thofe  who  reared  Inch  vain  monuments  are  funk  in  obiivioo,  Jo. 

Near  one  of  the  pyramids,  is  the  eoormou»  SPHINX,  now  alraoft  funk  in 
the  faud,  fo  that  the  top  of  its  back  only  is  vidble;  it6  head  riTcs  about  27  feet 
above  the  fand.  Its  chin  meafures  ten  feet  fix  inches  in  height ;  and  the 
whole  length  of  the  countenance  nearly  eighteen  feet,  NUltubr,  Pliny  nukes 
the  circumference  of  its  head,  102  feet,  the  length  of  its  feet,  lA^  leet,  and 
the  height  from  the  belly  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  62  feet,  all  of  one  ftone, 
a./.  17.— —There  were  anciently  a  great  number  of  pyramids  and  fphynxcs  in 
different  parts  of  Hgypt,  bcfides  thufe  near  Memphis,  iitrah.  xvii.  t'07.  iininc 
•f  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen. 

There  are  remains  of  the  ruins  of  Thcbe*,  and  alfo  of  ftveral  other  ancient 
cities  of  £gypt,  but  the  dcKriptions  of  them  in  general  are  uninicrtHing. 
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The  capital  of  AFRICA  PROPRIA  was  CARTHAGO  ^ 

Carthage,  built  by  a  colony  of  Tyrians  under  the  famous  DIDO  y 
the  citadel,  which  flood  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  was  called 
Byrfa.  Carthage  was  deftroyed  by  Scipio,  rebuilt  by  Auguftus, 
and  finally  deftroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  feventh  century. 

About 


*  DIDO,  called  aUb  Eliza,  upon  her  arrival  in  Africa,  is  faid  to  hare  purcht- 
fed  frum  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  as  much  ground  aw  Ihe  could  furroiiod 
with  a  bull't  bide,  .Liv.  xxxiv.  6l.  yirg,  JEn,  i.  367.  Appian^  Oe  Bell,  Fmmu,  f. 
(Juftin  fays,  a^  much  as  an  ox*s  hide  could  cover,  xviil.  j.j  aod  to  have  cot 
the  hide  into  very  fmall  ihongs,  by  which  means  ihe  included  a  much  larger 
fpace  than  the  inhabitants  imagined ;  whence  the  place  firft  built  on,  1.  r.  the 
citadel,  got  the  name  of  BYRSA,  (from  fivpa-a,  corium  vel  peWu^  a  hide.)  Ui 
Carthage  is  faid  to  have  been  built  65  years  bef«re  Roane,  FM,  i.  6.  Appiaa 
fays,  50  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  De  Funic  I.  About 
this,  as  about  other  ancient  fa^n,  authors  vary. 

Juftin  relates,  that  Dido,  being  fought  in  marriage  by  JARBAS,  a  neigh- 
bouring prince,  with  a  denunciation  of  war  if  flie  refufcd,  was  urged  by 
her  fubjedls  to  comply.  Having  therefore  eredcd  a  funeral  pile  in  the  extre- 
mity ot  the  city,  as  if  about  to  perform  certain  facred  rites  before  her  mar* 
riage,  to  appcafe  the  manes  of  Sicbmu  or  Acerbas,  her  former  hulbaod ;  (he 
afcendcd  the  pile  with  a  fword  io  her  hand,  and  looking  to  the  people,  who 
were  (landing  around,  (he  faid,  that  (be  would  go  to  her  hufi^aod,  as  they  had  re- 
quired ;  and  inftantiy  dew  herfelf  with  the  fword.  She  was  worfbipped  as  a 
goddeft  as  long  as  Carthage  (lood,  Jftjilit.  xviii.  6.  Serv,  in  Vtrg.  ^n.  I.  344. 

Carthage  flood  on  a  kind  of  peninfula,  which  is  360  fiadiA  or  45  miles  in 
circumference.  The  neck  of  the  peninfula  extending  60  ftadia,  was  fortified 
by  a  wall.  (Strab.  xvii.  83a.  Polybius  makes  its  extent  only  35  ftadia,  i.  73. 
So  Appian.  56.)  Here  were  rhe  flails  of  the  elephants.  Below  the  citadel 
lay  the  harbours;  and  a  fmall  iiland,  called  COTHON,  encompafTed  with  an 
£uripui  or  canal,  having  docks  on  each  (idc  of  it  all  round. 

Carthage,  when  its  power  was  at  the  higheft,  pofTciTed  the  whole  coaft  of 
Africa,  from  Cyrenaica  and  the  dcfcrts  of  Lybia  to  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar, 
a  great  part  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  alio  Sardinia,  and  fome  other  fmall  iflands. 
"We  may  judge  of  the  opulence  of  Carthage  from  its  efforts  agaiofl  the  Ro- 
mans, and  in  particular  frum  its  (late,  when  that  people  I'ctermined  to  dedroy 
it,  at  the  inlUgation  of  CATO  the  Ctfjur^  who  ufcd  always  to  conclude  his 
fpceches  in  the  Senate  thus,  Et  hoc  amplius  cfnseo,  CARTHAGO  EST 
DELENDA.  Sc'^pio  Nafuay  on  the  contrary,  thought  more  wifely,  that  Car- 
thage (hould  be  fparcd,  that  from  the  terror  of  it,  the  Romans  might  be  kept 
from  (inkirig  into  luxury  and  vice,  Apprun^  De  Punic  38,  Carthaee,  notwith- 
flanding  all  its  lofTes,  then  contained  7COvcxx}  inhabiunts  and  pofftffd  300  cities 
in  Africa.  The  Romans  having  formed  the  bafc  rcfolution  of  deilroying  tb^ 
city,  without  having  received  at  that  time  any  juft  caufe  of  offence,  aded  with 
the  decpcft  art.  They  firft  demanded,  as  a  mark  of  fubmiffion,  3cx>  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  chief  men  as  hoftages.  Thefe  being  delivered,  they  ueit 
detranded,  that  the  Canhaginians  fhould  give  up  all  their  arms  and  war- 
like machines.  This  alfo  was  coiiplicd  with.  Tlie  iuits  tjf  armour  given  op 
amounted  to  aoo.ooo,  and  the  urtapulta,  &c.  to  3,Oco.  The  Romans  then  de- 
manded that  the  Carthaginians  fhould  leave  their  prefcnt  city,  and  bnild  a  new 
one  in  any  part  of  their  terrirories  they  plcafed,  provided  it  was  not  within 
£0  fludia  or  ten  miles  of  the  Tea.  Wiien  the  Carthaginians,  after  making  all 
thefe  facrificcs,  perceived  that  the  dtftrudion  of  their  city  was  refolvtd  on,  and 
that   they  mud  either  leave  their  hab4tatioos,  according  to  the   cruel  command 
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About  1 5  miles  eaft  of  Carthage  flood  Tunes y  or  -^/j,  Tunis, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Catada^  near  which  Regulus  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prifoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  under  Xantip- 

pus 

of  their  unjuft  aggrcflbrs,  or  prepare  for  a  defpcrate  refiOance ;  having  with 
joint  confent  determined  rather  to  perifh  than  umely  fubmit  to  i'uch  indig- 
nity, they  fhut  their  gates  againft  the  Romans,  and  took  the  moll  vigorous 
meafures  for  their  defence.  They  fabricated  every  day  140  (hields,  300  nvords 
500  lances,  and  1000  darts  to  be  thrown  from  warlike  machines,  for  making 
the  ropes  of  which  the  women  cut  out  their  own  hair,  Strak.  ib,  Appian,  ^^, 
Although  they  had  for  fifty  years  been  limited  by  treaty  to  build  no  more  than 
12  (hips,  and  the  mouth  cf  Cc/i^o/i  was  blocked  up ;  yet  in  two  months  they 
con(lru(^ed  lio  (ail,  and  having  dug  a  new  communication  with  the  fea  from 
Cuthon,  they  fuddenly  fent  out  this  fleet,  to  the  aftonifliment  of  the  Romans. 

The  liege  began  in  the  confulihip  of  L.  Marcius  Ctnfirimus  and  M,  MAtUius^ 
a.  U.  604,  and  lafted  three  years.  The  courage  and  eiertions  of  the  (L'artha* 
ginians  almoU  exceed  belief.  They  chofe  HiisoRUBAL  for  their  general,  who 
tarniihed  the  glory  of  his  military  exploits  by  his  cruelty.  The  Romans  fuf- 
tained  many  fcvere  defeats ;  and  their  army  would  have  been  utterly  deftroyed, 
had  it  not  been  prefervcd  by  the  prudence  of  SCIPIO,  grandfon,  by  adoption, 
to  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  who  then  fervcd  in  a  fubordinate  rank. 

Scipio  having  gone  to  Rome  to  (land  candidate  for  the  i£dile(hip,  was,  from 
an  admiration  of  his  virtue,  created  conful  by  the  people,  although  below  the 
legal  age,  and  appointed  to  command  the  army  in  Africa.  After  many  vio- 
lent cooflids,  and  much  efludon  of  bloo4,  Scipio  at  laft  took  and  deftroyed 
Carthage,  after  it  had  (lood  700  years.  Afdrutal  with  40,CXX3  men  furrendered 
themfelves,  on  condition  of  having  their  lives  fpared.  But  the  wife  of  Afdru* 
bal,  who  had  fled  with  the  defcrtcrs  to  the  temple  of  ^fculapius,  which  ftood 
on  the  top  of  the  citadel,  fcorning  to  furvlve  the  ruin  of  her  country,  having 
uttered  the  bittered  imprecations  againft  her  hufband,  who  was  ftaoding  with 
Scipio,  within  hearing,  threw  hcrfclf  with  two  children  from  the  top  of  the 
houre  into  the  middle  of  the  flames,  in  imitation,  fays  Florus,  of  that  queea 
who  built  Carthage,  ii.  15. 

Scipio  feeing  the  dcOru<5lion  of  fo  great  a  city,  is  fald  to  have  (bed  tears. 
Reflcding  on  the  fate  of  Troy,  of  the  AfTyrians,  Medea  and  PerGans,  and  on 
the  recent  overthrow  of  the  Macedonians,  he  repeated  two  verfcs  of  Homer, 
in  which  the  fall  of  Ilium  and  Priam  is  prcdided,  11.  iv.  164.  Behig  aflced  by 
Polybius  hid  preceptor,  who  happened  to  he  then  prefcnt,  what  he  meant  by 
them,  he  faid,  that  conGdcring  the  victfTitudc  of  human  affairs,  he  was  afraid 
left  the  fame  misfortune  (hould  bcfal  his  own  country,  Appian.  ib.  84.  as  it  a€« 
tually  did,  fee  p.  219.  Perhaps  he  perceived  that  the  ruin  of  Carthage  would 
accelerate  that  of  Rome.  He  little  thought,  that,  in  about  100  years  after,  di<? 
vine  vengeance  would  make  the  grandfons  of  the  vidor<i,  and  among  the  reft 
one  of  his  own  defcendants,  fall  by  the  hands  of  their  own  countrymen,  as 
vl^ims  to  appeafe  the  munet  uf  the  flaughtcred  Africans,  Horat,  od,  ii.  z. 
%$,  ;  and  that  the  great-grand fon  of  the  chief  author  of  the  deftru<5)LioB  of 
Carthage,  the  mof>  virtuous  of  the  Romans,  (Cato),  (hould  be  obliged  to  kill 
himfclf,  to  prevent  his  lUUinj;  into  the  hands  ol  the  opprtflbr  of  the  liberties  gf 
his  country,  (Cacfar),  yi-^ /.  242. 

The  Government  of  Carthage,  during  the  lifetime  of  Dido,  is  fuppofcd  to 
have  been  monarchical ;  but  afterwards  ic  was  partly  ariftocratical,  and  partly 
democratical.  Ariftotle  prefers  the  conftitution  of  Carthage  to  that  of  Lacedx- 
jnon  and  Crete,  Dt  Rep.  ii.  11.  Two  chief  magiftrates  were  annually  created 
from  among  the  nobility,  called  Suffi^.tes,  poflTefling  nearly  the  fame  power 
^s  the  ConTuU  at  Rome,  Nep.  in  UanntbaL  7.  Llv»  xxx.  7.  xxviii.  37.  called  alfo 
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pus  the  I^cedsemonian  *,  on  the  fsune  bay  of  the  Meditcmiieas 
with  Carthage;  at  the  bottom  of  which,  on  the  eaft,  was 
Mercurii  Promonioriumf  or  Hertnaum,  Cape  Booa ;  near  it 
Chpeaj  or  Afpis. 

Eaft 


KcRCS,  Itfrgi,  Nep.ih.  Hcrtdf^t.^win,  167.  Dhdor,  xiii.43.  iiv.54.  x*.  15.  ml  35. 
T^A.  nil.  7.  Coofuh,  M.  xxii.  2.  and  Didators,  Uv.  zxiii.  13.  3^^ii.xii.I. 
U'Kence  Poljbius  makes  the  Carthaginian  government  to  paruke  of  maOMrdtj, 
m  well  as  of  ariftocracy  and  democracy,  ^i.  49. — ^Thc  Senate  waa  oompoTed  of 
■tin  refpetSlable  for  their  age,  their  birth,  and  fortune,  bat  e^tecially  for  their 
incrit.  TYiey  deliberated  aSout  all  matters  of  poblic  concern.  With  refped  to 
ihcfr  nvmber  and  manner  of  eleSion,  we  have  no  certain  account.  Wbtt 
fftings  the  fenate  determined^  and  what  things  were  laid  before  the  slemUy  of 
tfic  people,  authors  have  left  us  very'  much  in  the  dark.  Polybiua  tfiaibet  the 
#9wur,M  of  Carthage,  to  the  people  having  arrogated  the  chief  power  to  them- 
lUves ;  whereas  at  Rome,  during  that  period,  he  obfervea,  the  chief  dircdioD  of 
aiEiirs  was  ahnoft  entirely  left  to  the  fenate,  ik 

At  Cuthage  the  power  of  judicature  was  veiled  in  X04  fnen,  called  by  i 
round  sumbtr  CituiMmvtri,  and  chofen  from  among  the  nobility,  whofe  power 
WM  very  ereat,  and  their  office  for  life,  Uv,  uxiii.  48.  Five  of  thcle  were  (c» 
leded,  who  had  greater  power  than  the  rell,  Arijlot,  $B, — Abi  hundred  }udgc» 
were  chofen  from  the  number  of  Senators,  to  examine  the  conduA  of  genenb 
noft  tbeh- retain  from  war,  Jufin,  xii.  a.  There  was  alfu  a  magiArate  at  Car- 
trage,  who  took  cbgnifance  of  the  morals  of  the  citizens,  at  the  Ceafitrt  at 
Rome,  whom  Cornelius  Nepos  therefore  calls  PrffgQui  mormm,  in  vita  Hamilra* 
ris.  3.  We  likcwife  read  of  a  Prater  and  ^<^«r,  who  took  care  of  the  public  re* 
venues,  Xe^.  Hannibal.  7.  Uv.  x^uciii.  48. — Ariftotle,  who  prefers  the  govern- 
inent  of  Carthage  to  that  of  I.aceilxmun  and  Crete,  mentions  what  he  thioki 
two  great  defers  in  it ;  namely,  that  the  fame  pcrfon  might  hold  feveral  differ* 
mt  employments  together  ;  and  that  in  chuCng  pcrfons  to  offices  of  public  tzult 
vcgard  was  had  to  rink  and  fortune,  and  not  merely  to  merit,  ii  ix. 

The  generals  of  the  Carthaginian  armicji  enjoyed  abfolute  power,  and  coo* 
tioued  in  conimand  during  cl.c  pie afure  of  the  Senate  and  people.  The  Cartha* 
f^rnian  armies  were  mofily  compoftd  of  mercenaries,  which  wan  frequently  the 
eaufe  of  difcord,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  firfi  Punic  war,  brought  Carthage  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  ;  the  mercenaries,  when  difLandcd,  being  dilTatisBed  with  their  pay, 
and  therefore  haiicg  turned  their  a^m^  againft  their  employers,  under  MATHO, 
Polyb,  i.65.  aJfm.  This  war  lafted  three  years  and  a  half,  with  drcadinl  cmcky 
snd  bloodOied  on  both  fides.  U  was  at  lad  fucccfftuUy  terminated,  by  the  valour 
jutd  condu^  of  HAMILCAR  B  A  RCA,  the  father  of  Hannibal.  NUtho,  tbt 
leader  of  the  revultrrs,  was  taktn,  and  put  to  death  w:th  r he  greateft  torture, 
together  with  many  cf  his  companions,  ih.  &  DioJor.  fxc.rft,  xxv.  While  the 
Carthaginians  were  involved  in  tl.is  war,  the  Romans  took  occafton  to  fcize  ca 
Sardinia,  PoIy!>.  i.  S8.  which  afterwards  proved  one  chief  caufe  of  the  fecood 
IHjnic  war,  il.  iii.  lo.  Uv.  xxi.  I. 

If  any  general  had  been  guilty  cf  mifcondu^,  and  fometimes  if  he  had  evett 
been  unrucccf>fiil,  he  was  put  to  death,  Liv.  xxii.  fn.  ufually  by  crucifixion, 
which  was  a  frequent  mode  of  puniflimcnt  at  Carthage,  Poiyb.  i.  79. ;  Juv.  tfit, 
17;  Zonar,  \ii'u  11  i  AurtI,  Fi£ior,2%.\  y«/7i«.  xviii.  7.  xxii.  7. ;  VaL  Max,'V\\, 
3.  eitt»  7. 

The  deity  chiefly  worfhipped  by  the  Canhaginians,  was  «?«/arnv,  (i:p«f«c««f 
X/ovoci  IHoHor.  XX.  14.)  fuppofcd  to  be  the  fame  with  what  is  called  in  fcrip- 
ture,  MtltcA;  to  whom  they  ofTcred  human  vidlims,  Jitfiim,  xiii.  6.;  AmgmJIim, 
Vt  Civ.  V,  vii.  19. ;    UtHant,  i.  ai. ;    Plutarcb,  Dt  Suj>erft,  ^l,  SU,  iv.  779- 

After 
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Eaft  from  this  ftood  Hadrumetum  ;  and  Thapfus^  near  which 
Csefar  defeated  Scipio  and  Juba. 
The  eaft  of  Africa  Propria  was  called  Byzacium. 

Weft 

Af^er  the  dreadful  defeat  which  ihcj  received  from  Agathcdei,  they  facri  • 
ficed  at  once  lOO  boys  of  the  nobleft  birth,  choTen  by  lut,  Di§d»r,  xz.  14, 
and  300  citizens,  at  the  fame  time,  voluntarily  gave  up  themfclvcs  to  the 
fame  htc,  U,  Juftin  relates,  that  when  Darius  fent  ambalTadort  to  alk  af- 
liflancefrom  the  Carthaginians  agrainft  the  Greeks,  he  required  that  they  ihould 
defift  from  the  cuftom  of  offering  human  vidims,  of  eating  dogs  flefh,  and 
of  burning  the  bodies  of  their  dead ;  with  which  requcft,  he  fays,  they  readily 
complied,  ziz.  i.  But  Curtius  obferves,  that  t!.is  pradice,  derived  from  the 
Tynans,  their  founders,  continued  to  the  dedruaion  of  Carthage,  iv.  3.  aj'. 
Herodotus  mentions  a  ftriking  mark  of  the  fu perdition  of  the  Carthaginian^ 
thi^t  Amilcar,  who  commanded  the  army  againft  Gelon,  remained  in  the  camp 
during  the  battle,  facrificing  to  the  gods ;  and  when  he  heard  that  his  troops 
were  defeated,  was  fuppoled  to  have  thrown  himfelf  into  the  flames ;  as  he 
was  never  afterwards  feen.     His  image  was  worihipped  at  Carthage,  vii.  167.    « 

The  Carthaginians  wonhipped  feveral  other  deities  befides  Suturn  ;  as  Vramim 
vel  CmUP'u^  or  the  Moon,  TtrtuUiam.  apokg,  13.  Juphtr^  under  the  appellation 
of  Beiiu  or  Boat ;  Neptunt^  Mars,  HerckJ^t^  Apollo,  JRfcvUpiut,  &C.  Polyh,  vif. 
I.  and  in  particular,  Jdno,  f7r/.  Mn.  i.  15.  iv.  5.  We  find  the  Carthaginiaa 
generals  always  pun^ual  in  paying  their  devotion  to  the  gods  :  Thus  Hamilcar, 
when  about  to  pafs  into  Africa,  Cni^  zxi.  i. ;  Hannibal,  after  the  taking  of  Sa- 
guntum,  before  he  fet  out  for  Italy,  ih,  ai.;  tfcer  the  battle  of  Cannx,  ih, 
Kziii.  II.  &c. 

The  Carthaginians  owed  their  power  to  commerce,  to  the  cultivation  of  which 
they  were  led  by  the  fituation  of  their  city  and  the  natural  genius  of  its  inha- 
bitants, as  behig  fprung  from  Tyre,  the  firft  commercial  city  in  the  world. 
Carthage  long  pofTed'ed  the  empire  of  the  fea ;  and  might  have  continued  to 
enjoy  it  much  longer,  had  it  not  been  for  their  luft  ot  conqueft.  From  the 
mines  of  Spain,  Diodorus  fays,  the  Carthaginians  derived  thofe  treafures  with 
which  they  fupported  fo  many  and  grievous  wars,  v.  3S.  In  the  mines  near 
Ne^  Carthage^  upwards  of  40POO  men  were  employed ;  and  ftimiibed  every 
day  2$  ,ocxi  drachms,  i.e.  about  L.  859,  7  s.  6d.  Stra6,iii,  147.  But  the  re- 
fourccs  of  Rome,  although  lefs  abundant,  were  more  certain ;  and  therefore 
ultimately  prevailed.  The  native  troops  of  the  Romans  were  fupcrior  to  the 
mercenaries  of  the  Carthaginians. 

Learning  was  but  little  cultivated  at  Carthage,  although  it  produced  fome 
writers  of  note;  as  MAGO,  who  wrote  twenty^ght  books  on  hufbandry, 
Cie.  Orat.  i.  5  8.  which,  after  the  taking  of  Carthage,  were,  by  order  of  the  fenate, 

trari^ated  into  Latin,  Varr.  R,  R.'i.  I.  PUh,  xviii.  3. ClitomIcbus,  the 

fcholar  and  fucccffor  of  Carneadcs  the  philofopher,  Cie.  Acad,  iv.  6.  &  31.  Orai, 
i.  II.  who  wrote  a  confoUtorv  addrefs  to  his  countrymen  upon  the  deftnidion 

of  his  native  city,  C'u.  Tufc.  iii.  21.  &c. ^TERENCE  was  born  at  Carthage, 

but  educated  ^t  Rome,  having  been  brought  thither  as  a  flave  by  Terentiua 
I^ucanus,  a  fenator,  who  gave  him  his  liberty  ;  and  hence  he  derived  his  name, 
^uet,  in  vit.  Tcrent,  I'crence  was  fo  intimate  with  Scipio  Africanus  the  young- 
er, and  Larlius,  that  he  was  thought  to  have  been  aififted  by  them  in  writing 
his  plays,  Cie.  Amie.  24.;  nor  did  he  himfelf  contradiA  the  report,  Adtlpb, proL-^ 
To  thefe  may  be  added,  the  great  HANNIBAL,  who,  though  from  hisearlicft 
years  almofl  always  engaged  in  war,  yet  found  Icifure  to  attend  to  literature, 
Nepcs,  in  vita  ejus.  A  certain  Carthaginian  having  communicated  treafonable 
intelligence  to  Dionyfius  of  Syracufe,  a  decree  was  made,  that  no  Carthaginian 
thereafter  (hould  learn  to  write  or  fpeak  the  Greek  language,  Juflin,  zz.  5. 
The  Carihaginians  were  a  nation  of  merchants,  induflriout,  ingenious,  and 
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"Weft  from  Carthage  ftood  Utica,  near  prom^  Apollinis^  and 
prom.  Pulchrunty  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  fame  where  Scipio 
Africanus  landed  with  his  army. 

Between  Carthage  and  Utica  ran  the  river  Bagrada^  near 
which  the  army  of  Regulus  deftroyed  an  enormous  ferpent, 
with  their  warlike  engines^  after  it  had  killed  a  great  number 
of  them.  The  (kin  is  faid  to  have  been  fent  to  Rome,  120 
feet  long,  Pl'tiu 

The  weft  of  Africa  Propria  was  called  Zeugitana. 
NUMIDIA  was  divided  differently  at  different  times.  The 
two  chief  ftates  in  it  were  the  Mafsylij  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
Majfasyliy  or  -//,  on  the  weft.  Mafiniffa  was  king  of  the  for- 
mer, and  Syphax  of  the  latter.  They  were  both  called  JVcm^- 
des  or  NutmJttj  and  after  tlic  defeat  of  Sypliax  became  fubjed 
to  MafmifTa. 

Chief  towns  :  On  the  fca-coaft,  Tabraca^  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tufca ;  Hippo  Regius^  near  the  river  RubricatiUy  the 
Epifcopal  feat  of  St  Auguftinc  ;  weft  of  which  Ruficade. In- 
land towns :  C'lrta^  the  capital,  near  the  river  Ampfaga  5  eaft 
of  which  Vaga\  fouth  of  it  ^icca ;  and  ZAMA,  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  Hannibal  by  Scipio.  The  fituation  of  Tbirmida, 
where  Hiempfal  was  llain  by  Jugurtha,  is  uncertain.  Among 
the  deferts  ftood  Thala  and  Cap/a. 

JNIAURITANIA  was  feparated  from  Numidia  by  the  river 
Mtilucha  \  the  people  were  called  Mauri y  Moors. 

'1  he  chief  towns  were   Cafareay    which  gave  the  name  of 

Cafariefifts  to  the  eaftern  part,    the   kingdom  of  Bocchus  ;  and 

•  Tifigisy  or  -/,  Tangier,  foiith  of  the  Fretum  HercuUnmy  whence 

the  wcftcrn  part,  the  kingdom  of  Bogud,  was  called  iT//;^;* 

tana. 

South  of  ^lautitania  lived  the  Gdiuliy  Garamantesy  Libys^ 
and  Ethiopcsy  whofe  limits  are  not  exa£llyafcertained.     Strabo 

cntcrprifing,  but  falfc,  deceitful,    and  cruel.      Cunning  {callU'ua*)   was  their 
diUii'guiihing   chara6ltriliic,    C/V,  de  Arufp.  refp.  i«^.  in  Rull.  ii.  94.      Pi'kica 
TIDES,  among  the  Reman*;,  became   proverbial,  and  was  equivalent  to  hint 
vel perfiJla^  artifice  or  treachery,  S.illuJI.  Ji^p.  iCt'.;  Lh.  ixii.  6.     Thus  Plautu* 
ufcs  i'fl'/ii/i  for  falfc,  deceitful,  Pnnul.  prol.  117.     So   I.ivy,  in   recounting  the 
vices  of  Hannibal,  fays,  he  had  ptrfiJia  phiJ'junKi  Punica,  xxi.  4. ;    P''e*fvtU  Pw 
nic^y  and  ealliJitus  Grs.'a^  are  oj),)orcd  to  rhc  opcnncfs  and  Cnccrity  of  the  Ro- 
mans, Komanx  arin^  U.  xlii.  47.      13ur  the   R(.:nan«  did   not   always  pradife 
thcfc  virtues,  as  Livy  liin-.felf  acknowledges  in   this  ver)*  pafl'age.     Nothing 
could  exceed  their  artifice  as  well  as  th-  ir  injuuicc  towards  the  Carthaginiaoi. 
The   charavfler^  of  both  rations,  and  of  their  moft  iltudrious  citizens,    will 
be  bed  traced  from  their  adlirnR.     \Vc  derive  our  information  concerning  the 
Carthaginians  chiefly  from  Roman  writers,  whofe  national  antipathy  ltd  them 
to  reprefcnt  the  character  and  condud  of  their  enemies  in  the   mod  unfAVour* 
iiblc  light,  to  dcpretlate  their  virtue*,  and  aggravate  their  ticcs* 

•'  '  •    •  fuppofcs 
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fuppofes  all  the  animals  produced  in  the  torrid  or  frigid  zones 
to  be  of  a  diminutive  fize  \  hence  the  origin  of  the  fables  of  the 
pigmies,  xvii.  p.  821. 

Weft  of  Gittuiia  were  the  InfuU  Fortunata^  one  of  which 
was  named  Carmria,  as  it  is  faid,  from  the  number  of  its  large 
dogs  •,  whence  thcfe  iflands  are  now  called  tie  Canaries  ;  and 
another  Nivaria^  fuppofed  to  be  Teneriffe,  from  its  being  al- 
ways covered  with  fnow. 

North  of  thefc  were  the  hifula  Purpuraria^  now  the  Ma^ 
deiraSi  difcovered  by  Juba,  who  there  fet  up  a  manufacture  of 
purple. 

The  InfttU  Hefperides  and  Gorgontdm,  mentioned  in  the  Peri^ 
plus  of  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  who  is  faid  to  have  failed 
round  Africa,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Cape  Verd  Iflands. 
But  the  account  given  of  them,  and  of  other  fouthern  places, 
in  that  bookj  is  too  fabulous  to  be  credited.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  faid  of  the  famous  Atlantis  of  Plato,  which  he  reprefents 
as  larger  than  Alia  and  Africa,  and  which  therefore  fome  take 
to  be  America.  But  feveral  authors  allow  the  authenticity  of 
the  periplus  of  Hanno :  (See  DodwelVs  diflertations  prefixed  to 
the  Oxford  edition  of  the  Geographic  veteris  Scriptores  Graci^ 
vol.  I.)  Pliny  mentions  Hanno's  having  failed  round  Africa, 
and  written  an  account  of  it,  ii.  67.  v.  i.  So  Pomponius  Meia^ 
ill.  9.  and  Soiinusy  c,  56.  Some  vcfTels,  manned  with  Phoeni- 
cians, by  order  of  Necos,  king  of  Egypt,  having  taken  their 
departure  from  the  Arabian  gulf  or  Red  fea,  made  the  circuit 
of  Africa,  and  returned,  after  a  voyage  of  two  years,  to  Egypt, 
by  the  ftralts  of  Cadlr,  now  Cadiz,  Herodot.  iv.  42.  The  fame 
voynge  is  faid  to  have  been  performed  by  others,  Strab*  ii.  98E* 


Modern  Divifions  of  Africa. 

Egypt  \  Barbary,  comprehending  Barca,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Algiers,  Fez,  and  Morocco;  Biledulglrid,  part  of  ancient 
Mauriiania  ;  Zaaha,  or  Sahara  *,  Negroland,  along  the  Ni- 
ger ;  Upper  Guinea,  the  SLivc  Coail,  the  Gold  and  Ivory 
Coall ;  Lower  Guinea,  comprehending  Loango,  Congo,  An- 
gola, Benguela,  and  Matanan  ;  Caffraria,  or  the  country  of 
the  Hotteniots,  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  IVIonomo- 
TAPA  ;  SoiALA  ;  MoNOMuGi,  Zanguebar  ;  Aj.\n;  Coaft  of 
Abex  ;  Nubia;  Abyssinia;  and  Ethicpia.  But  Africa  is 
divided  diiVcrently  by  diiFercnt  writers. 

The  principal  iflands  of  Africa  arc  : 

4  R  2  Badel- 
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BabelmandeLi  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  fei.  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  Zocotora,  or  Socatra.  -Eaft  from  Zanguebar, 
MosAMBiQpE,  (or  Melinda),  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe,  and 
the  Comoraifles.— Madagascar,  a  large  ifland,  about  looo 
miles  long,  and  300  broad. Mauritius  and  Bourbon»  be- 
longing to  the  French.  In  the  Atlantic,  St  Helena,  a  fioull 
ifland,  2 1  miles  in  circumference,  belonging  to  the  EngUfli, 
about  1 200  miles  weft  of  Benguela. — —Ascension  Ifle ;  and 
St  Matthew ;  both  uninhabited  *,  St  Thomas,  Prince's  ifland, 
&c.  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe.— 

Cape   Verd   iflands  5 — Portuguefe. Canaries,    Canary, 

Teneriffe,  Ferro ;— Spanifti. Madeiras  5 — Portuguefe. 

Azores,  or  Weftern  ides,  nearly  at  an  equal  diftance  from 
EuropCi  Africa,  and  America ;  —Portuguefe. 


AMERICA* 

A  MERICA  extends  from  the  80th  deg.  N.  to  the  57th  dc2. 
jfA  S.  lat.;  and,  where  its  breadth  is  known,  from  the  35th 
to  the  1 36th  deg.  W.  Ion.;  about  9000  miles  in  length,  and  3600 
hi  its  greatcft  breadth.  It  has  tlie  Atlantic  on  the  eaft,  which 
feparates  it  from  Europe  and  Africa  ;  and  the  Pacific  or  great 
South  Sea  on  the  weft,  which  feparates  it  from  Afia. 

It  is  divided  into  two  great  continents.  North  and  South  A- 
merica  •,  which  are  joined  by  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  forming 
a  kind  of  ifthmus,  i  900  miles  lung,  at  Daricn  fo  narrow  as  to 
be  only  60  miles  over. 

The 

*  Makners  anJ  Ci'sio.'^s  of  tl:  NATIVE  Amccicaxs. 

The  chara<5lcri{lical  features  of  the  Kutive  Ameruansy  or  InJijnt  of  Anierici, 
ai  they  arc  cmUcJ,  arc,  a  vtry  finall  forchcuJ,  covctc-.I  with  hair  from  the  ex- 
tremities to  the  middle  of  the  tyc-hrowb.     They  hive  little  black  eye,  a  thin 
nofe,  fmall,  and  bending  towards  the  upper  lip.     ']  he  countenance  brood ;  the 
features  coarfc,  the  cars  largje  and  far  from  the  face  ;  their  hair  very  black, 
lank,  and  coarfc.    Their  limbs  well  turncil ;  tht  feet  fmall;  the  body  tail,  Araij^ht, 
of  a  copper  colour,  and  w-tjl  pr. 'portioned;  itron^  and  a^ive,  but  not  fitted  fi»r 
znuch  labour.     Their  faces  fnujoth,  and  free  from  beard,  owing  to  a  cuftum 
among  them,  of  pjiliinj;  it  out  by  the  roots.     Their  countenances,  at  firll  view, 
appear  mild  aii'l  innocent ;  bnt  upon  a  narrow  infpci^ion,  they  difcover  fome- 
thing  wild,  diOruflful,  and  fullcn.      1  heir  featurct.  arc  rc^ifular,  though  often 
dillorted  by  abfurd  endeavours  to  improve  the  beauty  of  tlKir  natural  torm,  or 
to  render  their  afpc<5l  more  <'rcadfui  t.  iheir  cnen'ioi.     In  the  iflan^Is,  where 
the  four-footed  animals  were  both  few  an<I  Imall,  and  the  earth  yicMcel  her  pro- 
<lu^ions  almoft  fpontaneouily,  the  cor.liituiion  of  the   naiivc«,  neither  brace  1 
by  the  atftive  cxercifes  of  the  chacr,  nor  invigorated  by  the  labours  of  cul- 
tiv^tioo,  was  extremely  feeble  and  languiv).    On  tlic  couUiierit,  where  the  (o- 
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The  principal  feas,  bajs,  and  (traits,  in  America  are,  Baffirfs 
Baji  Hudfon*s  Bay,  Hudforfs  Straits  /  Straits  ofBelltiJle^  which 
feparate  Newfoundland  from  New  Britain;  Gulf  of  St  Lau-^ 
rence  i  Fundy  Bay,  which  feparates  Nova  Scotia  from  New 
England,  remarkable  for  its  tides,  which  rife  to  the  height  of 
fifty  or  fixty  feet,  and  flow  fo  rapidly  as  to  overtake  animals 
feeding  on  the  fliore  ;  MajTachufcfs  Bay  ;  Delanvar  Bay  ;  Cke* 
fapeakBay:  Gulf  of  Florida,  ox  Bahama  Strait ;  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico; Bay  of  Campeachy\  Bay  of  Honduras-,  Gulf  of  Darien\ 
the  Caribbeean  Sea  5  the  Bays  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oro- 
nooco,  of  the  jimazons,  and  of  La  Plata  \  the  Straits  of  Ma» 
gellan,  above  300  miles  in  length,  but  of  unequal  breadth^ 
fometimes  not  two  miles ;  running  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  feparating  Terra  del  Fuego  from  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America  ;  calt  from  which  are  the  Straits  of  la 
Moire,  fo  called  from  a  Dutchman,  who  firft  difcovered  them, 

between 

refts  abound  with  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  chief  occupation  of  many 
tribes  was  to  purfue  it,  their  frame  acquired  greater  firmnefs.  Still,  however^ 
the  Americans  were  more  remarkable  for  agility  than  ftreneth.  They  were 
not  only  averfe  to  toil,  but  incapable  of  it ;  and  when  routed  by  force  from 
their  native  indolence,  and  compelled  to  work,  they  funk  under  talks  which 
the  people  of  the  other  continent  would  have  performed  with  eafe.  They 
were  Hkewife  obferved  to  have  much  lefs  appetite;  fo  that  the  Spaniards  ap- 
peared to  them  tu  be  iofatiably  voracious ;  and  they  affirmed  that  one  Spaniard 
confumed  more  food  in  a  dav  than  was  fufficient  for  ten  Americans. 

There  is  a  (iogular  uniformity  of  appearance  among  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  New  World ;  fo  that,  a^  Ulloa  obfcrves,  if  we  have  feen  one  American^  we 
may  be  fdid  to  have  feen  them  all ;  their  colour  and  make  are  fo  nearly  tl^ 
fame.  The  only  exception  is  the  EfyuimtaMx  Indians  on  the  coaft  of  Labradnfg 
vho  are  of  a  middle  fize  and  robuft,  with  heads  of  a  difproportioned  bulk,  and 
feet  as  remarkably  fmall.  Their  complexion,  though  IwarthTf  by  being  con- 
tinually expofed  to  the  rigour  of  a  cold  climate,  inclines  to  the  European  white, 
rather  than  to  the  copper  colour  of  America ;  and  the  men  have  beards,  which 
arc  forr.etimcs  bufhy  and  long.  Some  people  have  been  found  on  the  Ifthmns 
of  Daricn  of  a  dead  milk-white  colour,  not  refembling  that  of  the  fair  people 
among  Europeans,  hut  without  any  tindlure  of  a  blufli  or  fanguine  complexion: 
But  ih  fe  cannot  be  confidered  as  conftituting  a  diftind  fpecies,  any  more  than 
the  white  children  fometimes  produced  by  the  negroes  of  Africa,  called  Alhimn* 
'Jhc  jarents  of  the  IP'hitet  of  Darien,  called  by  the  Dutch  KacJkerlaits,  arc  of 
the  r«me  colour  with  other  natives  of  the  country.  Both  of  thefe,  therefore, 
arc  to  be  htld  as  a  d<rgenerate  breed.  Neither  of  them  propagate  their" race  ; 
their  children  are  of  the  colour  and  temperament  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  their 
r(fpf^ivc  cour.tries.-«-In  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America,  there  is  faid  to  be 
people  of  a  gijrintic  fize,  called  PATAGONIANS,  above  eight  feet  high,  and 
of  proportional  ftrength  ;  but  their  exiQence  is  doubtful. 

Alihoujj^h  ihe  favagcs  of  America  arc  exempt  from  many  of  the  diftempers 
wliith  ailr^l  polifticd  nations,  yet  they  are  liable  to  various  diforders,  brought 
en  by  irnmnderarc  h^irdfljij)  and  f;iii^uc,  by  the  inclemency  ol  the  feafons,  fear- 
city  of  food,  cxccdive  rc|.lction  after  long  fading,  and  by  other  caufes.  One 
drtudful  malady  is  faid  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  America, 
tailed  Lufj  fenfrea^  the  Neapolitan  or  Frtncb  difeafe,  becaule  it  is  f-iid  to  haTt 
firii  ap|»eurcd  with  moii  deilruitivc  violence  in  the  French  army  before  Naples, 
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between  Fuego  ^nd  States  Ifland  ;  the  Bay  of  Panama^  oppo- 
fite  to  Darien  ;  and  the  Gulf  or  Sea  of  California, 

The  rivers  in  America  are  the  largcft,  and  the  mountainsibe 
higheft,  in  the  world. 

The  principal  rivers  arc  ;  in  North  America,  St  Laurenct^ 
2nd  the  MiJJtfippiy  which  rile  at  no  great  diilance  from  one  an- 
other j  in  South  America,  the  Marigmn^  or  the  river  of  tbt 
AMAZONS,  the  largcft  in  the  world;  the  LA  PLATA; 
and  the  Oronoqufy  Onnoco^  or  Orcuooco. 

The  river  Sc  LAURENCE,  in  its  courfe,  forms  feveral  lakes 
of  greater  extent  than  are  to  be  met  with  any  where  elfe  ;  Lake 
Superior y  about  1500  miles  in  c^ircumfcrence  ;  Lake  Michigan 
or  Illinois y  Lc?ke  Huron^  Lake  Erie  or  Ofivcgo^  and  Lake  O/i- 
iario.  Between  lake  Erie  and  Ontario  is  the  (lupendous  cata* 
raft,  called  the  Falls  cf  Niagara j  where  tlie  river,  about  half 
'  a  mile  broad,  tumbles  over  a  precipice  about  150  feet  in  per- 
pendicular 

a.  1493.  It  made  alfmal  ravages  through  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  for  a 
confiderable  time  hailli'd  all  the  cffcTts  of  medical  fkiU,  till  the  application  oT 
mercury  was  thought  of  for  its  cure. 

The  mental  powers  of  the  American  Indians  appeared  ftill  more  feeble  than 
the  frame  of  their  bodies.  'I'hcy  had  no  ideas  but  what  related  to  prefent  ob* 
jtiSls.  They  had  not  a  word  to  exprefs  any  thing  but  what  is  material  and 
corporeal.  T/W,  fpace^  fuhf.anccy  and  a  thoufand  other  abftradl  terms,  were  aU 
together  unknown  to  ihcm.  Some  tribe<»  cannot  reckon  farther  than  three, 
end  have  no  denomination  to  dillinguifh  any  number  above  it.  Several  can 
proceed  as  far  as  ttn,  othirs  to  twenty.  Some,  as  the  Iroquois  in  North  Ame- 
rica, who  arc  more  civililcd,  have  extended  their  arithmetic  to  a  thoufand; 
but  the  Cberclee  nation,  on  the  fame  continent,  no  farther  than  a  hundred; 
and  the  fmallcr  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  can  rife  no  higher  than  tec.  They 
have  little  forcfiglit  of  futurity,  and  their  thoughts  fccm  wholly  occupied  about 
the  prefent  moment.  When,  on  the  aj>proaih  of  evening,  the  Carribbee  feels 
himfclf  dilpofcd  to  go  to  red,  no  coufidcration  will  tempt  him  to  fell  hi*  ham- 
mock. But  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  fallying  out  to  the  buCnefs  or  paftime 
of  the  day,  he  will  part  witl;  it  for  the  flighti.il  toy  that  catches  his  fancy.  The 
Korth  AmcricaiiS  and  natives  cl  Chili,  who  inliaMt  the  temperate  regions  in 
the  two  great  tiiOiiifis  of  America,  are  petple  of  cultivated  and  enlarged  undcr- 
ftandings,  irhen  vicwe»l  in  comj>uil;o;i  with  fome  ol  th(*fc  fcatcd  in  the  ifland^, 
or  on  the  baiiks  of  the  Mnragiion  and  Orinoco.  Their  occupations  arc  more 
various,  their  fj  ftem  of  pt>licy  as  wtll  as  of  war  more  complex,  their  arts  more 
numert-us.  But  even  among  them  the  intellcv5lj.al  powers  are  extremely  limit- 
ed in  their  operations;  and,  unlefb  when  cxcrttd  in  the  chace,  or  in  war,  are 
held  in  DO  cTiiniation.  W'jitu  not  engaged  in  thtfc,  they  wade  their  life  in  a 
liftlcfs  indolence.  To  be  free  frt>m  occupation,  feenia  10  be  all  the  enjoyment 
towards  which  they  afpire.  They  will  continue  whole  days  (tretched  out  in 
their  hammocks,  or  feated  «n  the  earth,  in  perfcd  idienels,  without  changing 
their  pofturc,  or  railing  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  or  uttering  a  dDgle  word, 

Among  the  favages  of  America,  as  of  other  countries,  the  condition  of  wo- 
men is  humiliating  and  wretched.  The  hOfband  ufually  purchafes  his  wife, 
either  hy  peric  rming  certain  fervicc  to  her  parents,  or  by  cffering  them  pre- 
(ents.  He  cot:fidcrs  her  as  u  fen;.iic  ftrvant  whom  he  ha^  acquired,  and  there- 
fore fubje(fLb  her  to  every  office  of  labour  and  fatiguc.*-lc  is  obfcrvablc,  that 
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pendicular  height.  Below  Lake  Superior  is  another  fall,  call- 
ed St  Marfs  Falls. 

The  MISSISIPPI  is  joined  by  the  Illiftols,  the  Mlfaures,  the 
Qhioy  and  feveral  other  large  rivers.  After  a  courfe  of  4500 
miles,  including  its  turnings,  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

There  arc  many  other  confiderable  rivers  in  North  America  ; 
Hudfon^s  river  J  which  rifes  near  Lake  Ckamplnin  in  Canada, 
and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  New  York  *,  the  Delaware^  join- 
ed by  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia  ;  the  Sufquehafway  Potow* 
mack  J  James  river ^   &c. 

The  river  of  tlie  Amazons  and  La  Plata  annually  overflow 
their  banks,  and  fertilize  the  adjacent  country,  in  the  fame 
manner  ^s  the  Nile  does  Egypt. 

The  principal  mountains  are,  the  ANDES  or  Cordilleras^ 
thought  to  be  the  hi^heil  in  the  world,  which  run  from  north 
to  fouth,  along  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  whole  length 

of 

women  have  always  been  found  in  a  ftate  of  degradation  wherever  the  cuftom 
of  purchafing  wives  has  prevailed.     It   is  only  in   polifhed  fociety  that  women 
receive  from   men  that  degree  of  rcfpcdl  which   is  due  to  them,  and  which 
proves  equally  beneficial  to  both  fexcs. — Among  the  favagc  tribes  of  America, 
while  the  men  loiter  our  the  day  in  lluth,  or  fpend  it  in  amufement,  the  wr* 
men  are  condemned  to  inccffant  toil ;  as  among  the  ancient  Germans,  fee  p.  ^61, 
and  $(^S'     In  fonic  diftriils,  this  dominion   is  fo  grievous  and  fo  fcnfibly  fclf, 
that  fome  women,  in  a  wild  emotion  of  maternal  fondnefi,  have  deilroyed  their 
female  children  in  their  infancy,  to  deliver  them  from  that  intoleiable  bondage 
to  which  they  knew  thty  were  doomed.     From   this  harlb  treatment,  women 
are  far  from  being  prolific.    The  difticul:y  of  procuring  fubfiftence  in  the  favage 
(late  caj.fcs  infants  to  be  often  expofcd.     When  twins  arc  born,  one  of  them 
commonly  is  abandoned,  becaufc  the  ninther  is  not  equal  to  the  taflc  of  educa- 
ting both.     W'lien  a  nioihcr  Jits  while  fhc  is  nurfing  a  child,  all  liope  of  prc- 
fervin^  its  life  tails,  and  it  in  buried  together  with  her  in  the  fame  grave.     Brt 
the  Americans  are  not  deficient  in  j»arcnial  tendernefs  to  luch  of  their  offsprio? 
as  they  chufc  to  rear.     Tlie  dependence  of  children  on  their  parents,  however, 
is  of  iltort  duration.     It  ccafci*  almod  entirely,  as  foon  as  they  reach  maturity; 
and  after  that  they  fhtw  no  grtattr  rcjard  to  thtir  parents  than  to  any  other 
pcrfons. 

The  natives  of  America,  when  firft  difcovered,  lived  moftly  by  fifhing  aod 
hunting.     In  fon.c  rivers,  as  in  the  Maragnon  or  Amazons  and  Orinoco,  fiibare 
fo  plentiful,  t.Kat  thty  may  be  caught  with  the    hand.     The  fagacity  of  the  A- 
merican   hunters   in  finding  their  prey,  and  their  addrefs  in  killing  it,    arc  fur- 
prifmg.     They  have  dilcovcrcd  a  kind   of  poifon,   in  which  if  they  dip  their 
arrows,  the  flightcft  wound  is  mortal,  without  infcding  the  Hcfh  of  the  animal. 
The  plants  which  they  raifc  by  culture  are  chiefly, —  i.  the  ma.ze^  called  in  Eui 
rope  the  Turkey  or  Indian  wheat : — %    the  nunioc^  which  grows  to  the   Cze  of 
a   Lrge  fhrub,  or  fmall  tree,  and  produces  roots  fomewhat   refembling  parf- 
nips  :  after  carefully  fqueezing  out  the  juice,   which  is  poifonous,  thefe  roots 
are  grated  down  to  a  hnc  powder,  and  formtd   into  thin   cakes  called  Cajfadm 
bread,  infipid  to  the  taftc,  but  no  contemptible  food  ^3.  i\\t  plantttin^  a  tree 
which  grows  fo  quickly  as  to   yield  fruit  in  lefs  than  a  year  ;  which  fruit  whtn 
roafted  fupplies  the  place  of  bread,  and  is  both  palatable  and  nounihiog :— 4. 
the  fotatoc:  ahd  — 5. /fWff/o,  a  fmall  tree,  yielding  a  ftiong  aromatic  fpice, 
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of  South  America,  4300  miles  ;  and  the  Apalaehian  or  AlUgm 
mountains,  in  North  Americai  extending  from  Canada  almolt 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  rife  gradually  from  the  caft,  and 
are  deep  towards  the  weft.  There  are  very  high  mountains 
towards  the  north,  always  covered  with  fhow,  whence  the 
wind  blows  three  quarters  of  the  jrear,  and  occaCons  a  degree 
of  cold  in  thofe  regions,,  not  experienced  in  any  other  part  of 
of  the  world  in  the  fame  latitude. 

The  difcovery  of  America  is  one  of  the  moft  important  €- 
vents  in  hiftory.  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS,  a  native 
of  Genoa,  fettled  at  Lifbon,  ftruck  with  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Portuguefe  navigators,  and  rcflcfting  on  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
with  the  help  of  an  itiaccuratc  map,  had  formed  a  ftrong  pcr- 
fuafion,  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  comprehended  unknown 
countries ;  or  that  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  and  China  might 
be  found  by  the  weft.    Like  a  good  citizen,  he  firft  propofed 

the 

of  which  the  Amertctns  mingle  »  large  quiotiey  with  every  kind  of  food  thcr 
uke.  They  had  none  of  the  ordinary  grains  of  Europe ;  and  their  agriculciire 
rendered  very  imperfe^,  at  well  at  their  other  operationt  extremely  dirum- 


fcribed,  by  their  having  no  tame  animals,  at  the  m  and  the  bwfe\  and  by  their 
being  onacoaaintedwith  the  ufe  of  metala. 

The  total  ignorance  of  the  Americana  with  refped  to  the  advantages  de» 
rived  from  domeftic  animals,    it  one    of  the   moft  remarkable  diftinSioot 
between  the  inhabitantt  of  the  Ancient  and  New    Worlds.      The    Tartar 
follows  his  prey  on   the  horfe  which  he  has  reared,    or  tends  his  nnmcroot 
herds,    which  hirnifli    him  both  with  food  and   cloathing.     The  Arab  hat 
rendered  the   camel  docile,   and  avails  himfelf  of  iti  perfevering  llrcngth ; 
the  Laplander  hat  form<;d  the  rein-deer  to  be  fubfervient  to  his  wiU  ;  and  even* 
the  people  of  Kamfchatka  have  trained  their  dogs  to  labour.     But  among  the 
Americans  nothing  of  this  kind  took  place.     Moft  of  the  aniraah,  indeed 
which  have  been  rendered  domeftic  in  our  continent  do  not  ezift  in  the  New' 
World ;  but   thofe  peculiar  to  it,  are  neither  fo  fierce,  nor  fo  formidable,  as 
to  have  exempted  them  from  frrvitude.    There  are  fome   animals  of  the  fame 
fpeciet  in  both  continents.     But  the  rein-deer,  which  has  been  tamed  and  bro- 
ken to' the  yoke  in  the  one  hemifphere,  runs  wild  in  the  other.    This  is  alfo 
the  cafe  with  the  hifon  of  America,  which   is  manifcftly  of  the  fame  fpedei 
with  the  homed  cattle  of  the  other  hemifphere. 

The  favage  Americans,   when  firft  difcovered,    had  picked  up  feme  trif- 
ling quantity  of  gold   in  the  torreriti  that  defcend  from  their  mounuins,  and 
formed  it   into  ornaments;    but  of  the   procefs  of  making  iron,    the   mod 
ufefulof  all  metals,  and  which  is  never  found  in  its  perfedl  (tare,  (fee  p.  m.) 
they   were  altogether  ignorant.    Their  devices  to  fup^Iy  this  want   of  the 
ferviceable   metals  were   extremely  rude   and  awkward.      The    moft   fimpie 
operation  was  to  them   an  undertaking  of  immcnfe  difficulty    and    labour. 
To  fell  a  tree  with  no  other  inftrumentt  than  hatchets  of  fton<r,  was  Employ- 
ment for  a  month.      To  form  a  canoe  into  (bapc,    and  to  hollow   it  from 
a  tree,  confumed  yeart;  and  it  frequently  began  to  rot,  before  they  had  finiftied 
it ;  which  tardine(t  however  was  as  much  occafiuned  by  their   natural   indo- 
lence, as  by  their  want  of  IkilL     Their  opcratif)ns  in   husbandry  were  equal- 
ly flow  and  defedive.     In  a  country  covered  with  woods  of  the  hardeft  timber, 
the  clearing  of  a  fmall  field  deftined  for  culture  required  the  united  efforts  of 
a  tribe,  and  "HVk  \  v^^s^  qC  mudi  time  and  great  toil.    This  was  the  bufinefs  of 
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the  attempt  to  his  countrymen,  as  a  means  of  depriving  the 
Venetians,  their  rivals,  of  the  rich  commerce  which  they  car- 
ried on  with  the  Indies  by  the  way  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea. 
But  the  Genoefe  rejefted  his  propofal,  as  the  dream  of  a  vi- 
fionary.  He  next  applied  to  John  II.  King  of  Portuga,!,  a 
prince  of  an  enterprifing  genius,  and  no  incompetent  judge  of 
naval  affairs,  who  liftened  to  him  with  attention,  and  referred 
'  the  confideration  of  his  plan  to  fome  eminent  cofmographer^, 
whom  he  was  accuftomed  to  confult  in  matters  of  that  kind. 
They,  from  mean  and  interefted  views,  having  artfully  tried, 
by  captious  queftions,  to  draw  from  CQlumbus  a  full  explana- 
tion of  his  fyftem,  advifed  the  King  to  difpatch  a  veflel  fecretly, 

in 

the  men,  and  their  indolence  was  fatisfied  with  performing  it  in  a  very  floven- 
ly  manner.  The  labour  of  cultivation  was  left  to  the  women,  who,  after  dig- 
ging or  rather  ftirring  the  ground  with  wooden  mattocks,  and  (lakes  hardened 
in  the  fire,  fowcd  or  planted  it  ;  but  were  more  indebted  for  the  incrcafe  to 
the  fertility  of  the  foil,  than  to  their  own  rude  indullry,  —Some  tribes  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  every  fpccies  of  ciittivation  ;  as  the  Tofayers  of  Bra- 
fil,  the  Gj^dx^fro/ of  Terra  Firma,  the  Ca'tguas,  the  Moxos,  and  fevcral  other 
tribes  of  Paraguay. 

The  Americans  were  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  indepcadent  communities ; 
each  polTeffing  an  immenfe  tra<a  of  country.  Among  fome  tribes  there  was  no 
idea  of  private  property.  The  men  hunted,  and  the  women  laboured  together ; 
and  they  enjoyed  the  produce  in  common.  Among  others,  the  incrcafe  of  their 
cultivated  land«»  is  dcpofired  in  a  public  gr:mary,  and  diftributed  among  thtm,  ac 
Hated  tlmc^,  according  to  their  wanrs.  The  notions  of  property,  however,  arc 
found  to  be  different  in  different  tribe.  Where  no  idea  of  property  is  eftablifh- 
ed,  there  can  be  no  diftindlion  among  men,  but  what  arifes  from  pcrfonal  qua- 
lities. Hence  the  favajrc  Americans  entertain  a  hij^h  feiife  of  equality  and  inde- 
pendence. All  arc  equally  free,  and  fcorn  to  fubmit  to  fervitudc.  Many  of 
the  Americans,  when  they  found  that  thrv  were  treated  as  flavesby  the  Spaniard.*, 
diedofgrirf;  many  dcftroycd  themfclvcs  in  dcipiir.  There  was  no  vifible 
form  of  govcri'.ment  among  ihem  ;  and  the  names  of  ma^ijlrate  and  fuhjeSl  were 
unknown.  The  right  of  revenge  is  left  in  private  hands.  The  aged  may  ad- 
▼ife,  bur  do  not  decide,  and  their  connftls  are  fcldom  liftened  to;  for  as  it  it 
de<.mcd  pufiUanimous  to  fufler  an  offender  to  efcape  with  impunity,  refcnt- 
mcnt  is  implicable  and  everlafling.  The  paffioo  of  revenge  rages  with  fuch  vio- 
lence in  the  hreaft  of  favagcs,  that  cagernefs  to  gratify  it  may  be  confidered  a« 
the  dilkiiiguifhing  charaderiflic  of  men  in  an  uncivilifcd  ftate.  The  American 
Indians  have  been  known,  for  the  purpofe  of  revenge,  to  travel  a  thoufand  miles 
through  the  wildeft  countries  amidft  incredible  hardfhips.  If  they  are  fo  fortunate 
at  lart  as  to  furprifc  and  deftroy  their  enemy,  they  ellccm  it  the  higheft  pitcA 
of  felicity. 

Revenge  is  the  chii  f  fourcc  of  thofe  wars,  vrhich  almoft  perpetually  prevail 
among  the  American  tribes,  and  which  are  profecuted  with  the  fame  implaca- 
ble rancour  as  quarrels  among  individuals.  They  fight  not  to  conquer,  but  to 
deftroy.  Before  war  is  undrrtaken  by  any  community,  a  formal  confuitatton  is 
held.  The  elder-,  affcmble,  and  deliver  their  opinions  »n  folemn  fpccchci.  It' 
the  determination  bj  for  war,  they  prepare  for  it  with  much  ceremony.  A 
leader  offers  to  condu<5i  the  expeditio'j,  and  is  accepted.  But  no  man  is  c«>n drain- 
ed to  follow  him;  the  refoiution  of  the  community  to  commence  hollili^ics  im- 
pofcs  no  obligatioo  on  any  member  to  take  part  in  the  war.     Each  iuJividjal  is 
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in  order  to  attempt  the  propofed  difcovcry,  by  exa£lly  follow-i 
ing  the  courfe  which  Columbus  feemed  to  have   pointed  out. 
John,  on  this  occafion,  forgetting  the  fentiments  becoming  a 
monarch,   meanly  adopted  their  perfidious  counfei.     The  (hip 
accordingly  was  difpatched,  but  foon  returned  without  effecting 
any  thing.     Columbus,    having  difcovered  this  difhonourable 
tranfadlion,  with  that  indignation  which  is  natural  to  an  inge- 
nuous mind,  left  Portugal  and  went  to  Spain,  a.  1484.     Here 
he  addreflbd  himftlf  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  who  at  that 
time  governed  the  unitc!d   kingdoms  of  Cailile  and    Arragon. 
But  they  fubmittcd  the  matter  to  unfkilful  judges,  who  treated 
Columbus  with  contempt.     He  therefore  fcnt  his  brother  Bar- 
tholomew, 

ftill  maftcr  of  his  own  condu*^,  and  his  engagement  in  the  fervicc  it   pcrfedly 
ijoVcntary.     Thty  never  take  the    field    iu   numerous  bodies,  but  in  fcatcered 
parties.     They    place   no  glory  in  attacking  their  enemies    with    open  force. 
To  conquer  by  llratagcni  ib  the  ki^hcfl  merit  of  a   commaDder.     The  xnoft  dif- 
tinguifhcd  fuckcfs   is  a  difgracc  tu  a  leader,  if  purchafcd  v%ith  any  confiMicrable 
lofs  of  his  followers.     To  iA\  in  batde,  inllead  of  being  reckoitcd  an  honourable 
death,  ib  a  misfortune  which  fubjcc^s  the  memory  of  a  warrior  to  the  imputation 
of  raflinefs  or  imprudence.     'I'his  caution  proceeds  not  from  waat  of  courage* 
but  from  the  fmall  number  of  men  iu  each  tribe,  and  of  confequence  the  value  of 
every  individual.     It  is  a  conllaut  pra<5lice  among  tlie  Indians  of   Ameriea,  to 
fcalp  the  enemies  thty  have  (lain,  that  i^,  to  tear   the  flcins  off  their  fculU  aod 
fac«s,  which  tlicy  carry  home  as  trophieb  ol  their  vidory.    They  arc  panicular- 
ly  felicitous  tofcize  priloners.     Thefe  they  ufually  put  to  death  with  exquifitc 
torture?.     Among  lome  tribib  they  broil  and  eat  them.     Some  of   the   ciptives 
arc  rtfervul  to  replace  tlie  p.u.n.bcr-  wl.ich  the  community  has  loft;    and   «:rc  a- 
Jopttd  ii;to  tile  Uiuilits  ot  thole  wlmfc  tricnd    have  been  llaiu.     They   aP/umc 
the  name  and  rank  ot   the  dcceafed,  and  are  treated  thenceforward  with  all  the 
tenderncfs  due   to   a  fatl.er,  a  brother,  a   hulband,  or  a  friend.      But  if,  either 
from  caprice,  or  iin  unreltntm;^  ilciire  of  revcn-.;e,  the  women  of  any  familv  r> 
fufc  to  ace  pt    the    priloiur  wlio  is   oflcred  to  them,  his  doom  is   fixed.     No 
power  can  tnci.  lave  l;ini  :ror'.  t.;::urc  ami  dcaih.     The  lortitudc  with  which  the 
captivcb  bc«r  thdc  tc>Itu^c^   tXv.v.e<.'.,s  1  clief.     Amidii    lufTinn'^s   apparently  too 
great  .'or  hum.ui  i'iit'.ir<    t  •    iuri;i:n,   ti.ey    chant   tii-ir   dcntl.-long    with    a'  fi.iii 
voice,  thty  '..(i.ii:    ol  ri:tir  «'\mi  cxpunt"',  ihcy  ii::i;!t  their  tonuentors   for  their 
w;.nt  ol  I'.ill  in  .iv'.'.i/.':-4;  tl  cir  frirn<  s  -imI  rclaiicns,  they  warn  them  of  the  vcc- 
gcancc  which  .av.ti'.s  li.ciM.  mi  ricccmi,  rt  tl;cir  dr. ith,  ..ud  txcitc   their    ierocity 
by  ti.e  moi!  j/.,v»  l:in^^-  r».  ^.-rt^.^hes  -^luK  tlir^.a-*.     '1  Key  apj.eir  to  be  i:c»t  only  iG- 
feiifihic  of   pain,  rut    toiouttit. A<»  thi  cir..:..!!.  y  oi  every  A  nieiican  war- 
rior n'r.y  he  put  to  futh  f  \e;x  f^jcl,  the  ;;:oj:  ('..j  vit  of  education  -nd  oiuipiiiie 
iu  ihv  New  V.t.rUi,  i*-  to  iuini  '.i.e   r:.::i.i  to  .uilaiu  it.     A^  th^    vourh   of  t.'tr.cr 
natit.iis  tAtrcilc  tl..  u.rt'i^c"^  in  fiat:  oruwli\iiy  ai.d  lorct,   tl.off    ot  America  vie 
Vi'iiU  oiif  ;u. other  iii  cxl<>biti«.is  of  tncir  )  aticnce  un  cr    luffcrirjrs.      A   bov  and 
girl  will  piiiti  (litir  aniis  rc.^ttii.r,  and  j  lace  a   buiuinp:   coal  b^-twten  thtni,  in 
oriitr  to  try  \s}o  Jit.-  r.iiviiVcrs   huh  iir.j'-tiencc  :.s  t»)  ii.^Iie  it   t»ir.      No  ^^u:hi« 
adiv.irtv.l  ir  t.<  ill     (!,;>«  !  \...rii.T-.  i.   i   i^  a  w^iiiitr  priiiiioted   to   tl:c  c'.i'"i!v  ot 
ciiotam  or  cl.K  I,  t..liv  i  tr.jj\'.  o  !i '".<  i  r^r  on.  il-  <»     ;.i>   Ciaj».;c:ty   to    liui.r'thc 
ino'>   tx.  r.icMtiiij;    ;  .-.i.    Mitiui.:.   .  .j.;:ii^..'      1  !:t.    ac  ley.    !  <^wc  vtr,  t.jr  v.i..vh 
ti.-j  Aii!eii<Mi'!>  luivc    Ik<  :     la    ]\a\.\  i.L!.iutvC\  u   :.ot  ..ij    uiuvcri-.l   aitaiiiri-.fiii. 
1  he  Lcnlv^i.^y  tl  uialiy  vi  .l.c  i.>^l4V«d  i.  u^rwivuxlie   by   the   u"onics    oi    ti^fvre. 
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tholomew  to  lay  his  fchcme  before  Henry  VII.  of  England  j 
but  Bartholomew  on  his  voyage  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates', 
who,  having  dripped  him  of  every  thing,  detained  him  a  pri- 
foner  for  feveral  years  At  length  he  made  his  efcape,  and 
arrived  in  London,  but  in  fuch  extreme  indigence,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  himfelF  for  a  confiderable  time,  in  drawing 
and  felling  maps,  in  order  to  pick  up  as  much  money  as  would 
purchafe  a  decent  drefs,  in  which  he  might  venture  to  appear 
at  court.  He  then  laid  the  propofals  of  his  brother  before  the 
king,  who,  notwithitanding  his  exceffive  caution  and  parfimony, 
received  them  with  more  approbation  than  any  monarch,  to 
whom  they  had  hitherto  been  prefented. 

Meanwhile 

Their  wcakncfs  and  lamentation?  complete  the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  and 
rcflc<5l  difgracc  upon  their  country. 

The  captives  who  are  prelervcd  renounce  their  native  country,  and  attach 
thcmfelves  to  the  people  by  whom  they  are  adopted  fo  entirely,  as  often  to 
join  them  in  their  expeditions  againO  their  own  countrymen.  As  the  contend- 
ing ftatcs  aim  at  nothing  lef^  than  the  extermination  of  each  other,  no  exchange 
of  prifoners  can  take  place  between  them.  When  any  one  becomes  a  prifoncr, 
his  Country  and  friends  confidcr  him  as  dead  ;  (fo  anciently  among  the  Romanf, 
turn  Jecejjyft  i>Uc/ur  cum  captus  efl^  Digeft.  xlix.  15.  1 8.).  He  has  incurred  inde* 
lible  dilgrace,  by  fuiTering  himfelf  to  be  furprifed,  or  to  be  taken  by  an  enemy  ; 
and  were  he  to  return  home  after  fuch  a  (lain  on  his  honour,  his  nearcft  rela- 
tions would  not  receive,  or  even  acknowledge  that  they  knew  him.  Among 
fomc  tribes  he  would  even  he  put  to  death.  Thus  the  unfortunate  captive,  an 
outcaft  from  hi^  own  countiy,  fcel:<  the  Icfs  reludancc  in  making  a  tranfitiun, 
which  to  u<>  appears  fo  unnatural. — The  alienation  and  enmity  prevalent  among 
the  Indian  tribes,  from  their  perpetual  hoflilitie;*,  prevented  them  from  uniting 
in  any  common  fcheme  of  defence  againit  their  European  invaders;  and  while 
each  tribe  foug.St  fcnaratcly,  all  were  fubtlued. 

Although  amor.p^  moll  of  the  Indian  tribes  the  grcateft  freedom  prevailed, 
and  perfonal  qualities  oi;lv  were  rclpcclcd,  yet  in  fome  places  the  power  of 
certain  families  was  cfl.iblilhcd.  Tl-.us,  in  Florida,  the  authority  of  the  Sjibfmx 
taclqua^  or  chict«i,  wa?  not  oniy  permanent,  but  liercditary.  Thv.'y  were  diftin- 
guiilied  by  peculiar  ornament^,  they  enjoyed  prero^jativcs  of  various  kinds,  and 
were  treated  bv  their  fiibje^s  nirh  that  reverence  which  ptrnpic  r.cciillomod  to 
fubjt(5lion  p?y  to  a  mpficr.  The  fame  was  the  cafe  in  Mifpaniola,  Cuba,  r.nd 
the  larj^cr  iiland",  where  the  caciq.ies,  in  order  to  prcfcrvc  or  auji^ment  the  ve- 
neration of  the  people,  had  the  adJrcfs  to  call  in  the  aid  of  fupcrllition  to  up- 
hold tluir  authority.  Thry  dclivcreti  iheir  mandates  as  the  oracles  of  Heaven,  and 
preter.ded  to  poft\Ts  the  power  of  re«.'ui:>ting  the  frafon**,  and  of  difpenfiugpVain 
or  funfhiiic  according  a«  rhcir  Inhjcc^ts  flood  in  neci  of  them.  Amo::^  the  Kdt' 
ebcs.  on  thr  banks  of  the  M;flinippi,  lonie  iamilics  were  reputed  ni)bic,  ami  enjoy- 
ed hcredirary  «lij:nity.  The  body  of  the  people  v^'a"-  confuiered  as  vile,  r  r.d  lorm- 
ed  only  ff>r  iK^'jci'ilion.  'iiie  former  were  ciillcd  A'//'  t^?.://  ,  the  lirrrr  tlie  5//«i- 
ardt.  I  lie  '^r.at  chief,  in  whom  the  fii^:rcme  nith(  rity  v.a-*  vcIivJ,  is  rjj'utcJ 
lo  he  a  htiiv^  of  a  f:.perior  nature,  the  brotlicr  vX  tl.  •  fpn,  the  lole  (»!>)  -cl  '>f  their 
worfnip.  'iiiey  ap|-.ri)avl\  him  with  n'li;;i^■.i^  veneration,  and  honuiir  him  as 
tlie  reprefe:.(ative  of  their  il  iry.  Mis  will  is  u  l\w,  to  which  all  (libnii?  wi:h- 
in-.;i!:  ir  e.:^.  '.■'T  :'.  Ji.en-.csoi  Iii-.  'u' j-..'m  trc  fo  ablolutt.Iy  at  hi.  diTpfifrtl, 
tl:  "    r  "    ,      \  .''-.-  ''  ^nire'l  fiis  tliJt^'l  .jh.tr,  h.-  comes  with  profound   humility, 

Ni-r  do  ?  this  tiomiaiou   end  with  his  iilc  ;  his  prin- 
4  S  ;&  cipa\ 
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Meanwhile  Columbus,  after  beariug  much  raineiy  and  abufe, 
for  eight  years,  at  the  court  of  Spain,  had  at  laft,  by  means 
of  Perez  a  monk,  and  two  other  churchmen,  Odintanilla 
and  SAN^r ANGEL,  prevailed  on  Queen  ISABELLA,  from 
a  motive  of  reUgion,  to  favour  his  inter(>rife.  As  her  finances 
were  then  in  a  very  low  ftate,  after  the  reduftion  of  Granada, 
(he  even  offered  to  pledge  her  jewels  in  order  to  raifc  money 
to  defray  the  expences  of  the  expedition.  But  Santatigel,  o- 
.verjoyed  at  her  confent,  engaged  to  advance  the  fum  that  was 
requifite.  Three  veflels  were  equipped,  of  no  great  Gze,  ha- 
ving on  board  only*  ninety  men,  moftly  Tailors,  befides  a.  few 
adventurers.     The  whole  expencc  did  not  exceed  four  thou- 

fand 

cipal  officers,  his  favourite  wives,  together  with  many  domenict  of  iDfenor 
rank,  are  facrificcd  at  his  ton.b,  chat  he  may  be  attended  in  the  next  world  bj 
the  fame  perfons  who  ferved  him  in  this;  and  fuch  in  the  reverence  io  whidi 
he  is  held,  that  thofe  vidims  welcome  death  with  exultation,  deeming  it  a  re* 
compence  of  their  fidelity,  and  a  mark  of  diftindlion,  to  be  fcleded  to  accom* 
pany  their  deceafcd  maftcr. 

In  the  warmer  and  more  mild  climates  of  America,  moft  of  the  oativcf,  when 
firll  difcovercd,  were  altO({cthcr  naked.  Some  had  a  flight  covering,  fuch  u 
decency  required.  But  though  naked,  they  were  not  unadorned.  They  dref- 
fed  their  hair  in  many  different  forms  They  faftened  bits  of  gold,  or  ibelU, 
or  (hining  ftones,  in  their  ears,  their  nofcs,  and  cheeks.  They  ftained  their 
flcins  with  a  great  variety  of  figures  ;  and  they  fpcnt  much  time,  and  fubmitted 
to  much  pain,  in  ornamenting  their  perfons  in  this  fantaflic  manner.  Thej  a- 
nointcd  their  bodies  with  the  greafe  of  animah,  with  vifcous  gums,  and  with 
oils  of  ciiiTerent  kindt.  By  this  means  they  checked  that  prcfufe  pcrfpiratlon 
which,  in  the  torrid  zone,  waftes  the  vigour  of  the  frame,  and  abridge*  the  pe- 
riod of  human  li  e  This  alfo  furnilhcd  a  defence  againft  the  extreme  moifture 
«jf  the  rainy  fcaA)n.  At  certain  fcafonn  th<  y  tempered  paint  of  different  coloun 
with  thofo  uniiluous  fubftancc»,  and  bedaubed  themfclves  plentifully  with  that 
compofiiion,  which  ferved  as  a  prott6lion  both  againd  the  penetrating  heat  of 

the  fun,  and  the  innumerable  tribes  oi  in(e<!^s  which  infcft  thofc  regions. The 

Indians  iit  the  northern  part*  oI  America  are  fond  of  adorning  them fclres  with 
Arings  of  bcadb  and  fhells  about  their  ncck^.     In  fummer  they  go  aimed  naked 

but  in  winier  cover  thcmfelvcK  with  the  (kins  of  beads  taken   in   hunting. A 

cudom  prevails  almud  univerfaily,  of  changing  the  form  of  the  herds  of  in- 
fants. "  But  in  all  their  attempts  either  to  adorn  or  to  new-model  tlieir  per- 
fons, it  fe^ms  to  have  been  lefs  the  ohjeA  of  the  Americans  to  pleafe  or  to  ap- 
pear beautiful,  than  to  give  an  air  of  dignity  and  terror  to  their  afpcifl.  Their 
attentJt)n  to  diefs  had  more  reference  to  war  than  to  gallantry.  The  difference 
in  rank  and  cdimation  between  the  two  lexes  w:%s  fo  great  as  extinguifticd,  in 
fome  meafure,  ihrir  folicitudc  to  appear  muru.dly  amiable.  The  man  deemed 
it  beneath  him  to  adorn  his  perlon  for  the  fake  of  one  on  whom  he  was  accuf- 
tomcd  to  look  down  ns  a  flave.  It  was  when  the  warrior  had  a  view  to  enter 
the  council  of  his  naiicn,  or  take  the  Gvld  ajjaind  its  enemicfi,  tliat  he  affuraed 
his  choiccd  ornaments,  and  deck«  d  his  pen'on  with  the  niced  care.  The  dcco- 
Vutions  of  the  women  were  Jew  at^d  fimple  ;  whatever  was  precious  or  fplendid 
was  referv*  d  f-^r  the  n:cn.  In  ievtral  tiihes  the  women  were  obliged  to  fpend 
a  confidcrahlc  part  of  their  ti:ne  every  day  in  adt'ining  and  painting  their  huf- 
Vands,  and  could  bedow  litilc  aitcxulon  upon  crnamcDting  thcnifelvcs.    Atcor'^ 
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Cmd  pounds  Sterling.  The  largefl  veflel  was  comm^inded  by 
Columbus  himfclf,  and  the  two  fmalleft  by  two  brothers,  of 
the  name  of  Pinzon. 

Columbus  fct  fail  from  Palos,  a  fmall  fea-port  town  of  An- 
dalufia,  3d  Auguft  1492,  and  after  furmounting  many  difficul- 
ties, on  the  thirty-third  day  he  difcovered  one  of  the  Bahama 
iflands  ;  and  after  that  Cuba^  and  Hifpamola  or  St  Domingo. 
At  the  end  of  about  nine  months,  he  returned  to  Spain  with 
a  quantity  of  gold,  and  fome  of  the  natives,  to  the  confufion 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  aftonifhment  of  all.  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella  loaded  him  with  the  higheft  honours,  and  appointed 
him  Admiral  of  tlie  Weft  Indies.     He  fet  out  on  a  fecond 

voyage, 

a  race  of  men  fo  haughty  as  to  dcfpife,  or  fo  coLi  as  to  ncglcA  them,  the  wo- 
men naturally  became  carclefs  and  fl  )venly,  and  the  love  of  finery  and  (hew, 
which  ha&  been  deemed  their  favourite  pnifion,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  o« 
thcr  fcx.  To  deck  his  pcrfon  was  the  diftindion  of  ^  warrior,  as  well  as  one 
of  his  moft  ferious  occupations.**  Dr  Robettfons  Hijlory  of  America ^  vol.iuf.  124, 
81/0. 

The  habitations  of  the  Americans  were  extremely  mean  and  fimple.     Some 
tribes  had  no  houles  at  all.     Others,    who  have  no  fixed  abode,   and  roam 
through  the  forefts  in  quefl:  of  game,  fojourn  in  temporary  huts,  which  they 
ere^  with  little  labour,  and  abandon  without  any  concern.     Even  thofe  tribcf 
which  are  more  improved,  and  whofe  refidence  was  become  altogether  fixed, 
had  nothing  but  wretched  huts,  fometime^  of  an  oblong,  fonietinies  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  intended  merely  for  ftielter,  with  no  view  to  elegance,  and  little  tt- 
teation  to  conveniency.     The  doors  were  fo  low,  that  it  was  neccffary  to  bcDd 
or  to  creep   on  the  hands  and  feet,  in  order  to  enter  them.     They  were  wich- 
out  windows,  and  had  a  large  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  to  convey  out  the 
fmoke.  Some  of  their  houles  were  fo  large  as  to  contain  accommodation  for  four- 
fcore  or  a  hundred  pcrfon s ;  where  diff'crent  families  dwelt  under  the  fame  roofy 
and  often  around  a  comn.on  fire,  without  fcparatc  apartment*,  or  any  kind  of 
fcrecn  or  partition  between  the  fpaces  which  they  refpciflively  occupied. 

The  coimuon  n'lcthod  among  the  Americans  of  drefling  their  v;duals,  was  by 
loading  them  on  the  fire  ;  and  among  kvcral  tribes  this  is  the  only  fpecics  of 
cookery  yet  known.  Some  of  the  fouthern  tribes  had  difcovered  the  art  of  form- 
ing vcfTels  of  earthen  ware,  and  baking  them  in  the  fun,  fo  that  they  could  en- 
dure the  fire.  In  North  America  they  hollowed  a  piece  of  hard  wood  into  the 
form  of  a  kettle,  and  filling  it  with  water,  brought  it  to  boil  by  throwing  red- 
hot  ftones  info  it.  The  people  in  the  ifland  of  Otaheite,  fome  time  ago  difcover- 
ed in  the  South-Sea,  who  far  excelled  moft  of  the  Americans  in  their  inventiofli, 
had  no  vcflcl  that  could  bear  the  fire,  and  had  no  more  idea  that  water  could  be 
made  hot,  than  that  it  could  be  made  folid. 

The  arms  of  the  Americans  were  clubs  made  of  fome  heavy  wood,  ftaket 
hardened  in  the  fire,  lances  having  their  heads  armed  with  flint,  or  the 
bones  of  fome  animal ;  and,  to  annoy  at  a  diftance,  the  bow  and  arrow,  ia 
(hooting  which  they  are  remarkably  dexterous.  The  fling  is  ufed  only  by  a 
few  tribes  in  the  fouthern  continent.  — But  the  ingenuity  of  the  favages  oC 
America  is  chit  fly  tlifplaywd  in  the  conftrudlion  of  their  canoes.  An  ^fquimaus 
fliut  u,)  in  hiK  boat  of  whalebone,  covered  with  the  flcins  of  feals,  can 
brave  that  ftormy  ocean,  on  which  the  barrcnnefd  of  his  country  com- 
pels him  to  depend  for  the  chief  part  of  his  fubilftcnce.  The  people  of 
Canada  venture  upon  their  rivers  and  lakes,  in  boatt  made  of  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  fo  light  that  two  men  can  carry  them  wherever  (hallowi  or  ca- 
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voyage,  September  1493  >  ^^^i  after  various  delays,  on  a  third, 
1498,  in  which  he  difcovered  the  continent  of  South  America,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Oronooko.  On  his  arrival  at  St  Domingo,  his 
prudence  and  temper  were  put  to  the  fevered  trial,  by  the  muti- 
nous behaviour  of  the  colony  which  he  had  fettled  there.  His  ene- 
mies at  court  mifreprefented  hisconduft.  Their  artifice  and  malice 
prevailed.  A  governor  was  fent  to  fucceed  him,  who  was  not 
afhamcdto  put  him  in  irons,  and  fent  him  like  a  criminal  to  Spain. 
The  injuftice  of  this  aft  was  univerfally  condemned.  He  was 
honourably  aco^uitted ;  but  would  never  part  with  his  chains  •, 
and  when  he  died,  he  ordered  them  to  be  buried  with  him. 
He  undertook  a  fourth  voyage,  1502,  in  which  he  difcovered 
,  die 

tarndls  obflrii«fl  the  navigation.  In  thefe  frail  vtfltls  they  iintkrtaltc  and  accom- 
plifh  long  voyages.  The  inhabitants  of  the  iflts  and  fouthern  continent  form 
their  canoes  by  hollowing  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  with  infinite  labour,  and 
though  in  appearance  extremely  awkward  and  unwieldy,  they  pac!dle  and  (leer 
them  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  Europeans  well  acquainted  with  all  the  improve- 
ments in  the  kiencc  of  navigation  have  been  aftonjflicd  at  the  rapidity  of  their 
motion,  and  the  quirknefg  of  their  evolutions.  Their /•/>»;«'.'/«,  or  war  boats,  arc 
fo  large  a*  to  carry  forty  or  fifty  men  ;  their  canoes  cn.ployed  in  fifhing  and  in 
ihort  voyages  are  Icfs  capacious. 

Ihe  religious  notions  of  the  native  Americans  are  nt)t  fufficicntly  ziccrtsin- 
•d.  Several  tribes  have  been  difcovered  which  have  no  idea  whatever  of  a 
.Suj^rcmc  Ecing,  and  of  courfc  no  rites  of  nligious  wcrflnp.  But  m oft  of 
them  have  ft  nic  confuftd  nofi(»ns  of  a  taiiy,  wh<ni,  however,  they  commorly 
Ciread  as  the  authrr  <  f  evil,  and  wonliip  chiefly  that  he  may  avert  Ctilan^itii:;. 
Falfe  conceptions  of  the  Deity  have  p.ivcn  rife  to  divination,  tlic  ohfcrvation  of 
omens,  faith  in  drc::m»,  attention  to  the  ehirpirg  of  birds  and  the  eric?  of  ani- 
m^U,  &c.  Amoi'g  many  n:itinn>  the  fun  was  the  chief  nbjctfb  of  rc'igicus. 
worihip.— The  biiit  f  of  ihc  in;n.crt:.Iity  of  the  foul  is  almnfl  univ;:rra!  air.org 
the  An. erica:?*,  \\ho  all  hope  for  a  ♦i:ti:»c  a^n  n.orc  h«ppy  Hare,  wlicrt  thty 
fh:.l'  be  for  ever  ex».mj)t  from  t!ie  cuLiMtic*- v.l.ich  ip;hittcr  human  li.'c  In  i:s 
prtlwHt  condiiicn.  Tliis  tl.ey  figure  a*,  a  delightiul  coiiotry,  blel'ci  with  p^r- 
pcruul  fpiint;^,  vJiofc  forefts  al>r,i;nd  v\i:h  game,  vl'.ofe  rlvfr*  fv  ;■.  ni  with  fifn, 
where  I'aiii'fi*;  i>  invtrr  felt,  and  unii.t^rruittd  plenty  fhill  V:  t' j'^ycd  without 
labour  or  X'W.  /Xs'lMy  in^.ginc  tlutt  ti:c  ilcad  begin  their  ia.'C-.r  ar.cv/  ir.  the 
v.'orid  wl.itlicr  t!.e)  are  g'^;ic,  iliat  ti  l\  n.ay  nc:  ci::vr  i.;/c:;  it  J>!i  rijclcl":,  -nJ 
iinp.o\;i!cd,  tl.cy  lury  with  then  tl;<.ir  low,  tht  ir  isrri:\.*,  and  other  w-a- 
pcTiS  uitu  i:j  hunting;  or  v/ar ;  they  cici'i-iit  in  their  t«>;rl)r,  the  fvii  s  or  flufT*  of 
which  the}  n:;kc  ^jr.ri^untfi,  Ir. Ji::ri  co'ii,  manioc,  vc:.if<T.,  «S<c,  In  frxne  plac- 
ets, Ljiun  ti,c  dci.iii  ol  a  ci'.ziquc  cr  ehiji,  his  i'rii.ti|»3l  i-vci:lec  arc  interred 
togfthv,r  v.'uh  lii'P.. 

'J  he  fuV  jjr^"^  ol  America,  nr  in  rvcfy  rtiicrpart  of  the  j.'h'lc,  crc  p-fnnr.'atcly 
ford  of  dai'ciiM^,  uin^r,  iinli-.-.i,  r  i:".l.siii  Lvcry  (ccurrci.jc  <  1  puMie  and  private 
li:c  ;  ailod!  «'.  ;t  in*'',  i.i;il  c:l  ii.tr^'cv 'ivc  1  .:i;r.i>;  lo'l.at  \>  I  ..t  Tuvii  Visl.'V-*  t^f  the 
ancii  III  C-.^.:l;.''n?•  (/...•  /■.  5C4.;  i^  lirioiy  ...  p  k.-.i.ic  to  tic  -Vrii-jricaii* ;  and 
3jr  Kciciil  1),  i:i  !.is  iiiltii;::o:'.  (if  tl  '  :i  ,  i:!'J.-  i.-irly  tl.o  Unu-  cx^^refiit^ns, 
1;./.  y-l'.  1/0.  r/.'ii  (f  the  till'h  in  th.c  hi.  h>T,  |j-:-  rr  .^r^i^rica  r.ad  c.ifco- 
vend  a  I'  ci.Tu  «'■  tx'raCiif'/  an  ii:tox.i.  .' :;  u  1  •m.ov  jn  m  n  .liy.  rr  \\.c  ni-nioc 
root,  ly  r  '.  :.:i.-i  ct  ftrr.iert.ticn.  '1  he  j  u  ;i'.  ti  i!;i  'ili.  <•«  NiIlI.  Ai-.-cri^a, 
and  o!  C..;.i  (;:■!.;,  wh«'»  were  i;:n,>riv;ir  ol  thi*-  art.  i.ieo.,  in  ph.ct  ol  r-iiitucis 
l.«iuors,  the  iuiokc  ef  tobaccn,  ur»i>vu  u^i  jy  a  e-jriaai  i;:ltiui::cLt  ia:u  ;i.c  nf- 
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the  Ifthmus  of  Daricn.  Being  forced  on  Jamaica  by  a  ftorm, 
and  in  want  of.  provifions,  he  procured  fupplics  from  the  fa- 
vages,  by  the  terror  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  which  he  knew 
was  to  happen  at  that  time.  When  Columbus  returned  to 
Spain,  his  proteftrefs  Ifabella  was  dead.  Ferdinand  gave  him 
fair  words,  but  nothing  elfe.  This  truly  great  man  died  in 
1506,  weighed  down  by  grief  and  infirmities.  \hcr  his  death, 
the  Indians  were  no  longer  treated  with  gentlcnefs,  but  were 
almoil  entirely  exterminated  from  St  Domingo  and  Cuba  by 
the  mod  horrid  barbarity. 

The  fame  of  Columbus  roufed  the  emulation  of  many  ad- 
venturers.    The  coall  of  South  America  was  difcovercd  14999 

by 

lrll«,  the  fume*  of  i*hich  afceniling  to   the  brain,  they  felt  all  the  tranfporH 

and  frcnry  of  intoxication. In   moll  of  the  Americin  tribes,  women    are 

not   permitted   to  partake  of  their  leilivals      1  heir  province  i»  to  prepare  the 
liquor,  to  fcrve  v.  about  to  the  }!U'.'tU-,  and  to  take  care  of  their  hulhm.is  an»l 

friends  when  their  rcafon  is  overpowered. Since  the  Indians  in  North  A- 

merica  have  b^i-eii  Supplied  by  tl;c  Kuropeans  with  fpirituou^  liquors,  the  women 
indulge  in  drinking  them  as  immoderately  as  the  men. 

Among  the  favage  tribes  of  America,  almoll  univcrfally,  the  horrid  cuftom 
prevails,  of  putting  to  death  the  apjed  and  incurable ;  which  if»  not  regarded  as 
a  deed  of  cruelty,  but  ai  an  a(5l  of  n\ercy.  The  fame  hardihips  and  diiliculty 
of  procuring  fubfilUncc,  which  dcttri  favagcs,  in  fomc  cafes,  from  rearing 
thtir  otr:4priug,  prompt  ilicm  to  dtllroy  their  aged  parent^  and  friends.  An 
American  rroktn  with  years  and  infirmities,  con^fcictus  that  he  can  no  longer 
depend  or.  th^jfc  around  him,  pbces  hiinielf  content. diy  in  his  j^rave,  and  it  it 
by  the  haiiJ.5  of  his  children  or  nearcll  relations  that  the  thong  ik  pulled,  or 
the  blow  inflicle  ',  wliiih  rclc«f-;t»  him  for  ever  from  the  forro%V!»  of  life. 

Thus  the  charaliler  of  an  A  cric;;n  fava^e  exhibits  human  nature  in  a  Tcry 
unfavourable  light,  blended,  howev«.r,  with  fevcral  virtue*,  feltifh,  un!celin;j, 
fallen,  un;,'[rattiid»  revengeful,  cunning,  cruel ;  but  independent,  fearlef*  of  dan- 
ger, piticiJt  under  fullering,  and  Ihungly  attached  to  his  tribe. 

Diirtrtnt  opinions  are  enrcrtaiiicd  about  the  manner  in  which  AT.crlca  wat 
^11  ll  peoplid.     S.  nic  h;ivi:  Iiippofed,  tbit  it  was  originally  united  to  the  ancient 
foniirunr,  untl  dii«iiru<l  fri»»n  it  by  i\v:.  iIk-cU  of  an  i:urhquake,  nr  the  irruption 
ol  a  cM!:;:c.     Other*  h;:ve  inia,;u;e  1,  rhu- fome  vtffel,  hem;;  forced   from   its 
t.ijric  "oy  the  violer.ce  ot  u  weileily  win  J,  might  he  driven  by  accident  toward* 
t!>e  American  co.;ll,  and  have  given  a  bcw inning  to  popuUtion  in  that  dcfolate 
tontinrnt.     But   thefc  are   nure  luppofirion*,  ami  O'tt  fiipported  by  evidence, 
'I  I.c  r/P'-ranoe  of  the  American*,  wlien  fnft  difcoven  d,  concerning  the   neccf- 
l.:ry  art-  «  r  iiff,  and  tlirir  total  war.t  of  the-  don.crtie  animals,  prove  that  they 
weic  I  wt  ileicei:d^d  from  ^ny  people  ii:  the  auciciit  cuntincnt  which  had  made 
c«  iifuiiraMc    jrogrcfs   in    civilization.      As  it  has  b..'.n    elldbliflicd  beyond   a 
tlf.uiif,  hy  the   oifcoveries  of  Captain  Cook   in   his   bit  voy  »ge,  tiiat,   in  abouc 
i'/)^   n-  rih   i:iritutic,    the   contineniH  of  Afia  and  An^i-rica  are  f^parated  by  a 
lirair  orly  eighteen  mjjvs  wide,   and  the   iuhabitJiits  on  cach   coniiucnt  are 
l'i...ilar,    ar.d    irequcntly    paf=.    and    repaid    in    e.inn.  ^   from    -^ne    continent  to 
tl.e  (»t!.<T;    it  !cem^  piob.ible,    that   the    progenitors  of  all   the  Ar  er:c;.n   na- 
Tiiii;-,  h'-in  Cape  H*.rn  to  the   (••uti.crn  i-mits  of  l.alira.!<.",  fmrn  i'«ic  fiiiiilari- 
♦V  n  t;c  T  uii»een,  coltu'r,  ^:c.  mi;''?ted  from  fhc  norrh-e.r.1  pn-r-  ff  Afia      But 
:.i.^j  tl'.-.-  Kiqiiimaux  Indians  arc  nvnilcftly  a  feparate   Ipc::.^  cf  .'..^n,  dil^inft 
Ircm  .ill  th;;  nations  of  the  iimcrican  contiacDt,  in  Ln^u.-c,  in  diipoCtion, 
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by  AMERIC  VESPUCCI,  a  Florentine,  whd,  haring  pub- 
liflicd  an  account  of  his  voyage,  had  the  good  fortune,  yeiy 
unjuftly,  to  give  his  name  to  near  one  half  of  the  globe.     A- 

and  in  habits  of  life,  and  in  all  thcle  refpetSls  b  ar  a  near  refcmblance  to  th^ 
Greenlander« ;  and  fince  it  his  brcn  found  rhatthe  north-weff  coaft  of  Green- 
land is  feparated  from  AmcricH  only  by  a  very  narrow  (Irait,  if  fcparaced  at  all, 
it  is  believed,  that  the  Efquimaux  Indians  emigrated  from  the  north-weft  putt 
of  Europe. 

The  dilTcrcrTt  fpccic^  of  animals  peculiar  to  America  are  much  fewer  in  pro- 
portion  than  thofc  of  the  other  hemifphcre  In  the  itland«,  there  were  only 
loiir  kinds  of  quadrupeds  known,  the  largcfl  of  which  did  not  exceed  the  iize 
of  a  tabbit.  On  the  continent,  the  variety  was  j^tatcr,  but  ftill  the  nuraher 
of  diftin<5l  fpecicA  was  extremely  fniali.  Oif  two  hundred  diflferent  kinds  of  ani- 
mals fpread  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  only  about  one  third  exifted  in 
America  at  the  time  of  its  difcovcry,  and  thefc  inferior  in  fize,  in  ftrcngth, 
and  ferocity  to  the  animals  of  the  other  contiuei.t,  Boufin.  (But  this  is  eontro- 
verted  by  American  writers.  Mfrfe^s  Geoj^r.  p,  54.)  The  fame  qualities  in 
the  climate  of  America,  which  flintcd  the  p^rowth  and  enfeebled  the  fpirit  of 
its  native  animals,  have  proved  pernicious  to  fuch  animals  as  have  migrated 
into  it  voluntarily  from  the  other  continent,  or  have  been  tranfported  thither 
by  the  Europeans.  The  boars,  the  wolves,  the  deer  of  Amtrica,  arc  not  equal 
in  (ize  to  tbof'e  of  the  old  world.  Moll  of  the  domeftic  animals,  with  which 
the  Europeans  (lored  the  provinces  in  which  they  fettled,  have  degenerated  with 
refpecft  either  to  bulk  or  quality,  in  a  country  whofe  temperature  and  foil  feem 
to  be  lefs  favourable  to  the  ftrtngth  and  pcrfcAion  of  the  animal  creation. 
But  infers  and  reptiles  abound  in  many  parts  of  America  to  an  aftonifliiog 
degree,  particularly  in  the  torrid  aonc,  where  they  multiply  faftcr  perbaps, 
and  grow  to  a  more  mon{lri>us  bulk,  than  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  air  is  often  darkened  with  clouds  of  infeds  and  the  ground  covered  with 
ihocking  and  noxious  reptile:*.  The  country  round  Porto  Bello  fwarms  with 
toads  in  fuch  multitudes  as  hide  the  furface  of  the  earth.  At  Guyaquil,  (hakes 
and  vipers  are  hardly  Icfs  numerous.  Carthugena  is  infelled  with  numerous 
flocks  of  bats,  which  anroy  not  only  the  cattle  but  tho  inhabitants.  In  the  i- 
flandff,  legions  of  anrs  have,  at  diff.  rent  timc«»,  confumcd  every  vegetable  pro- 
dui^ion,  and  left  the  canh  entirely  bare,  as  if  it  had  been  burnt  with  fire.  The 
damp  forcfts  antl  rank  foil  of  the  countries  on  t*f»c  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Maragnon  teem  with  alnioll  every  olTtnfive  .md  poifonous  creature  which  the 

{»owcr  of  a  fultry  fun  can  quicken  into  life.  Serpents  and  fnakes  abound  great- 
y  on  the  bank-^  of  the  MilliiriMpi ;  alfo  the  Allii;ator,  a  fpecics  of  the  cro- 
codile, af>  anij-hihious  and  oviparous  animal,  extremely  voraciou*,  which  is 
found  in  IcvctjI  river&  of  Americj.  Some  i.h'^^.'itors  are  of  fo  moiiftrous  a  fizc 
as  to  exceed  five  yards  in  len^'th.  They  are  [^rcat  dcftroycrs  of  the  fi(h,  and 
are  faid  fomctimcs  to  ufe  adtiicls  to  inveigle  their  prey,  tight  or  ten,  as  it 
were  by  compatfl,  draw  up  at  the  mouth  ot  a  river  or  creek,  where  they  lie 
with  their  mouths  open,  while  other  6  go  a  confidcrablc  way  up  the  river,  and 
drive  the  fifli  downward. 

The  nunibcr  of  birds  common  to  the  old  and  new  world  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  quadrupeds.  The  American  bir'is  of  the  torrid  zone,  like  thofc 
of  the  fame  climate  in  Afia  and  Africa,  arc  decked  in  plumage,  which  dazzles 
the  eye  with  the  vivid  beauty  of  its  colours ;  but  nature,  fatisficd  with  clothing 
them  in  this  gay  drcf*,  has  denied  mod  of  them  th?t  melody  of  found  and  v::- 
ricty  of  notes  which  catches  and  delij:ht»  the  eur.  The  birds  of  the  temperate 
climates  there,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  our  continent,  are  lefs  fpleiidid  in 
their  Apptirancc ;  but,  in  compcufation  for  that  defed,  have  all  the  power  and 
fweetiicl's  of  rnufic  in  their  voice.  The  bird"*  <^f  America  generally  exceed  thofc 
of  Europe  in  the  beauty  of  tKcir  plui)>age,  but  arc  faid  to  be  much  Inferior  to 
ih^m  iu  the  melody  of  their  notes. 
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bout  the  fame  time  the  coaft  of  North  America  was  difcovered 
by  SEBASTIAN  CABOT,  a  native  of  BriftoL 

The  inhabitants  of  America,  when  firft  difcovered  by  th^ 
Europeans,  were  all  in  the  mod  favage  (late,  except  thofe  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  who  had  made  fome  fmall  progrefs  in  the  arts 
of  civilization,  but  in  many  refpcfts  were  alfo  quite  uncultivated. 
They  knew  nothing  of  letters,  were  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  iron,  and  had  no  horfes,  fheep,  or  oxen,  nor  any 
of  tlie  domeftic  animals  of  Europe. 

NORTH  AMERICA  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Britifh  A- 
merica.  Independent  America,  or  the  United  States,  and  Spa- 
nifh  America.  * 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA  includes, 

I.  NEW  BRITAIN,  between  50  and  70  dtg.  N.  lat.  and 
60  and  10®  dcg.  W.  Ion.  1600  miles  long,  and  1200  broad. 
The  north  of  it  is  called  Labrador ^  and  the  fouth  Efquimeaux, 

The  country  to  the  north  of  Hudfon's  Straits  is  called  North 
Main  ;  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  HuHfon's  bay.  New  Wales ^  di-K 
vided  into  north  ;md  fouth,  where  moft  of  the  Englifli  fettle-  ' 
ments  are  \  Port  Neil/on^  Churck-hiU y  Nenv  Severn^  and  Albany  ; 
at  the  l^ottom  of  the  bay.  Fort  Charles^  Fort  Rupert^  and 
fome  others. 

The  knowledge  of  thefe  northern  parts  was  owing  to  the  at- 
tempts made  to  difcover  a  north-weft  pafl'age  to  China.  The 
different  adventurers  have  given  their  names  to  the  places 
which  they  difcovered  ;  as,  Hudfzu^s  Bay^  Davis  StraitSy  (sfc. 

The  animals  in  this  country  arc  all  covered  with  a  clofe, 
foft,  warm,  fur ;  and  in  winter,  which  here  Lifts  nine  months, 
are  faid  to  afTume  a  white  colour ;  which  is  the  cafe  alfo  with 
animals  carried  thither  from  Europe. 

7,  CANADA,  or  the  province  of  Quebec,  800  miles  long 
and  2C0  broad  ;  between  45  and  52  dcg.  N.  lat.  and  61  and 
81  deg.  W.  Ion.  The  chief  towns  arc,  QITEBEC,  320  miles 
from  the  fea  ;  and  Montreal,  170  rniles  above  Quebec.  A- 
bout  half-way  between  them  is  Trcis  Rivitres,  or  the  Three 
Rivers. 

In  this  country  is  produced  the  Bkaver,  a  very  furprifing 
animal,  of  ihe  amphibious  kind,  about  four  feet  in  length,  and 
weighing  60  or  70  pounds,  which  builds  its  own  habitation, 
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and  provides  food  to  ferve  itfelf  during  the  winter,  always  in 
proportion  to  the  feverity  of  it  *. 

3.  NOVA  SCOTIA,  350  miles  long,  and  250  broad;  be- 
tween 43  and  49  dcf^.  N.  lat.  and  60  and  67  deg.  W.  Ion. 
Tlie  chief  town  is  HALIFAX,  on  Chebuflo  Bay  ;  Annapo- 
lis, on  Fundy  Bay.  This  province  was  granted  by  James  I. 
to  his  fecretary  Sir  William  Alexander,  who  gave  it  its  prefent 
name.  It  was  afterwards,  for  a  long  time,  fubjecl  to  the 
French,  who  called  it  j^cadia, 

INDEPENDENT  NORTH  AMERICA  (or  The  UmUi 
Stately)  comprehends, 

I.  NEW  ENGLAND,  550  miles  lonp:,  and  200  broad; 
between  41  and  49  deg.  N.  lat.  and  67  and  74  W.  Ion.;  di- 
vided into  four  provinces,  Massachusetts  Bav:  Chief  towns, 

liOSTON,  Sa/emy  Neiviury  Port,  MarbUhcady  Cape  jinncy 
Fly  mouthy  Darimoutky  Cambridge: — f — New  Hampshire; 

Foi  tfni'^uik  :  Rhode    Island,  &c.  Newport : and 

CoNNECTlCLTT  :  New  London y  Hertford,  The  chief  cape  is  Cape 
Cod ;  the  chief  river  is  Ccnneciteut,  There  is  a  tract  of  coun- 
try on  the  weft  of  this  river,  and  north  of  Maflachufets, 
called  VERMONT,  which  is  a  feparatc  government  in  die 
United  States.     Its  chief  town  is  Bennington. 

•  Tl>e  inj^enuity  of  the  beavers  in  building:  their  cabinf,  an  J  in  provi<3ing 
thcmrdvcs  fubfiftence.  is  truly  wonderful.  When  they  arc  about  to  cho-  ft  a 
habitation,  they  alT'.-nible  in  companies,  fometimes  of  two  or  three  hundrcd» 
9n'i  after  ma'urr  deliberation,  6x  on  a  place  where  plenty  of  proyifions  ^nd  all 
necf  iTirte*,  are  to  he  found.  Their  boufcs  are  al^'ays  firuatr  in  the  wa;er,  and 
•when  rhry  c^n  f  nd  neither  lake  nor  pond  convenient,  they  fupply  the  dcfed 
by  ftoppir.;;:  the  current  of  fome  brook  or  fmall  river.  For  this  purpofc  they  fc- 
lc6k  a  number  of  trees,  carefully  taking  fhnfji!  above  the  place  where  they  io- 
lend  to  build,  that  they  may  fwim  down  with  the  current,  and  pi  :cing;  thcm- 
ielves  by  threes  v.r  fours  round  each  tree,  foon  fell  them.  By  a  cimiinuatinn  ol 
the  fame  lubour,  ihey  cut  the  tree«  into  proper  'enj^ths,  and  ndling  them  into 
the  wa'er,  navigate  them  to  the  place  where  th^y  arc  to  be  uft;d.  After  thu 
they  conftrud  a  dam,  with  a&  n^uch  folidity  and  rcjrularity  as  the  moft  cijicri- 
cnced  workmen  could  do.  The  formation  of  their  cabins  is  no  lef*  remarkable. 
Thcfe  cabins  are  built  cither  on  piles  in  the  middle  of  the  pond  they  have  form- 
ed, on  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  at  the  extremity  of  fome  point  of  Ijnd  projeft- 
in^  into  a  lake.  The  fipure  of  therr.  is  round  or  oval.  Two  thirds  of  each  of 
them  rifc's  above  the  water,  and  tlii-i  part  is  brj^e  <;n»uj;h  to  cnnraiu  ci^ht  or 
ten  inhtbitart'^.  They  are  contijru'»iis  to  each  other,  fi»  as  to  allow  an  eafy 
communication.  V.^c\\  b-aver  has  his  pla  e  afTi^iied  hi:n,  the  floor  of  which  he 
tfurioufly  fircws  ^viih  leaves,  rcniierinf;  it  clenn  and  comfortabl".  The  winter 
jicvcr  f;»»pri'cs  thrfe  aninrjls  before  thr  ir  bi'fin'fs  i«  completed  ;  for  their  houfef 
sire  penciallv  finlfhcd  by  the  l.:ft  of  September,  and.  their  Oock  of  provifivns 
)^p1  ir,  which  C'^nliHs  of  fm-il  pit  vcs  ot  woni,  difpofcd  in  luc.'i  manner  as  to 
">r',r-rvc  its  lacilVjrc.      M-.tjes  Ainerilan  Geo^rcphy. 

New 
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New  Englahd  was  chiefly  peopled  by  the  Nonconformifts, 
who  fled  ixom  the  ofprellive  government  of  Charles  I. 

2.  NEW  YORK,  350  niiies  long,  and  300  broad;  between 
40  and  46  de;y.  N.  hit.  and  72  and  76  dcg.  W.  Ion.  It  was 
for  fome  time  in  the  poP.ellion  of  the  Dutch,  who  called  it 
i^tiu  Holland.  It  was  ceded  to  England  at  the  peace  of  Kieda, 
1667,  and  g<)t  its  prefcnt  name  from  the  then  Duke  of  York. 
This  province  includes  the  ifland  of  Ntiv  Tork^  12  miles  Idn^ 
and  3  broad;  Lcug  IJJafuly  aliout  140  mih-^j  long  and  12 
broad;  and  Sticn  Jjland*. 

'i'he  princijxd  towns  are,  NEW  YORK,  40®  40'  N.  lat. 
and  74  deg.  W.  Ion.;  and  about  150  miles  above  it,  on  Hud- 
fon's  river,  A^.bany  ;  north  from  which  is  Sarai  OGAf. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  George,  which  commu- 
nicates with  L:ike  Champlain,  itood  the  Fort  Ticomitrcga, 

The  chief  cape  is  S.mdy  Hook^  near  New  York,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Rariton  river. 

3.  NEW  JERSEY,  160  miles  long,  and  60  broad;  between 
Hudfon's  river  and  the  Delaware.     It  was  given  by  Charles  II. 

*  The  Soufidf  tvhich  fcparates  Long  lOaiid  from  the  main-laind,  U  from  three 
to  twenty-five  miles  broad.     Near  tde  weft  end  of  it,  about  eight  mile^  eall- 
ward  ol    New- York  city,  i«   the  celebrated    ftrait,    called   Hell-gutty  remark- 
able for  its  whirI))ooU,  whirh  ni:-ke  a  irt-mendous  roaring  at  certain  tinicnof  the 
tide;   occafi"ncd  by   the  narrowncfs  und   trookc'lncf-i   of  the    pafs.  and  a  l>cd 
of  rocks  which    extend   quite   aciof^  it.     A    ikilt'til  pilot    however  m^y    with 
I'afety  condu%^  a  ihip  of  any  btirdcii  through  this  (trail  with  the  ti«ie,  or   r;t    HiU 
water  with  a    fair  wind. —  Yr-.rk  bay,    vJiich  is  nine  miles  lonj;  and  fijur  broad, 
rpreads  to  the  fouthward   before   the   city  of   New- York.     It  is  formed  by  the 
couiiucnrc  or  the  Kail  ;.n.l  Hudion'a  rivci-;,  aiiw  c.nbofoms  fevera)  lavill  ifl;ind% 
of   which  Chvsi'ior's   if.uaJ  is  ilio    j»i iricip;i'.     It  tDinnuinicates  with  the   ocean 
throu'.;li    tlie    yjrr.nvsy  between     »t.it(uar'l    Loi)ix-:lland-4,  whicli   :iie  fcarci-ly 
two  milts  ividj.     The  p.ilTagc  up  lo  N.w-Y.irk  Irom  Sandy-Hooh   is  fufe,  anj 
not  abovt:  20  miles  in  lenvih.    'i'bc  c  nimoii  ii..viv^ation  i»  between  t!.e  ca(t  and 
5#€i^  b.ink«,  in    ;'.bout  22    Icfct   w.«tcr.     There  i^  a   light-houle   at   Sandy  Hook 

*n    Jtrley   Oiori-. nriJSON's  river  is   yic    of    tlic  li:ie'l  aii.i  hirj»tll  riverj 

iq  t!ic  IJnirid  States.  It  ^i^c^  in  the  r.sount'i^OUn  country  bcrwc/n  t';e  I;.ke8 
Ontario  and  Chnmplain  Us  length  i*.  .«b«»ut  2  milt's.  The  be*!  «•'.  rhii  nvcr, 
whicii  is  dj^'p  ai:d  I'mooth  to  an  alloniihin^  cMta'.ice,  t!.rou;;h  a  Lilly,  rocky 
country,  :viiJ  ev:.n  thr:)U^h  rid;;es  of  iumc  of  th/  hi^heil  nioiiutaiti',  in  ti.c 
Unitj^ti  Stares,  apgpar»  to  have  been  pro.liKtd  by  lon'.e  m  j»!'ty  convulflou  • 
in  nature.  Tno  tide  flows  a  few  iniic*  iibove  Alb.inv,  wh::!i  i;  160  mile* 
from  New  York.  It  is  navig:ible  lor  iluops  ot  So  ro-  s  to  Alb.vny,  anil  to  -lUD* 
SON  (which  is  a  town  of  late  urigm,  130  mile.i  from  Nc«*  V«»ik,;  toi*  v^f- 
feU  of  ajiy  fize.  About  6o  .niic*  above  Nc^r  Yoik  the  wat^r  b.comes  freth.— 
In  the  mt-.Tipr  par^  of  the  country  there  is  a  la;:e  c:*l!i.^i  Salt  L-\Ka,  berauCs 
flron^ly  i.'iprj;.;nitcj  with  faiine  parti^.ics,  frotn  whiv:h  the  InJiiin-*  make  tiuir 
fait.     !t  cr..j  riLH  iuto  Srst'c  \  river,  which  ra.:-*  in'o  Li.te  O.uario. 

f  *'cdr  '.iii.-i  General  Iijr;;oyn.*  ajid  his  i.r.iiy  i-rrenJ-roJ  lo  tivj  AmCtiraris 
under  General  Gates,  on  tlic  i;.h  of  Oilobcr  i;;;^  v.h*d-.  jjavc  occallun  Iw  :he 
Creaty  ,\i[h  I'rar.cc. 
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to  his  b 'Other  James  Duke  of  York,  who  fold  it  to  Lord  Berk- 
ley and  Sir  George  Carteret ;  the  latter  of  whom  having  lands 
in  the  ifland  of  Jerfey  in  Europe,  gave  this  province  that  name. 
Chief  towns,  Burlifigton^  Perth-Amboy^  TretiUti^  and  Princt" 
tonorij  where  there  is  a  college,  which  was  erected  1 746. 

4.  PENNSYLVANIA,  300  miles  long,  and  240  broad; 
between  33  and  44  deg.  N.  lat.  and  74  and  81  dcg.  W.  Ion. 
It  has  its  name  from  IVilliuvi  Penny  a  Quaker,  who  firft  fettled 
a  colony  in  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  inftituted  the 
wifcft  laws  for  its  regulation,  a.  1682.  He  founded  the  city 
PHILADELPHIA  on  the  Delaware,  100  miles  from  the  fea, 
which  is  now  the  fineft  city  in  America.  It  has  the  Schuyl- 
kill on  the  fouth,  which  is  alfo  a  navig  ble  river.  Canals  run 
along  all  the  llreets,  which  comniunicate  with  both  rivers.  O- 
ther  places  of  note  are,  Gtrniofitownf  Chejlery  Oxford^  Radnor ^ 
Sec. 

5.  MARYLAND,  about  140  miles  long,  and  130  broad; 
between  75  and  80  deg.  W.  Ion,  and  35  and  40  deg.  N.  lat. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Chefapeak  Bay,  which 
runs  up  the  country  3c o  miles,  about  eighteen  miles  broad  for 
a  confiderable  way,  and  fcven  where  narrowed.  At  the  bottom 
of  it  are  Cape  Charles  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Henry  on  the 
foHth,  near  the  mouth  of  James  River. 

This  country  was  reckoned  part  of  Virginia  till  1632,  when 
it  was  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  It  was  named  Maryland^ 
in  honour  of  Henrietta  Mary,  Charles's  Queen.  Its  chief  town 
is  Annapolis, 

6.  VIRGINIA,  750  miles  long,  and  240  broad  ;  between 
36  and  40  dcg.  N.  lat.  and  75  and  90  deg.  W.  Ion.  fcparated 
from  Maryland  bv  the  river  Patowmac  or  Patomack.  This 
country  was  firfl  lettled  by  Sir  AValter  Raleigh,  who  called  it 
Virginia,  in  honour  of  Q^;^  Ji  I'/iifabeili ;  wliicli  name  was  for- 
merly applied  to  tlic  wlumuicoall  of  North  America.  Its  prin- 
cipal article  of  coinnicrcc  f;/ tobacco.  The  places  of  note  arc, 
WiLLiAMSBUKG,  Javj-s  Tow'n,  and  York  Town,  where  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  his  army  furrcndered  to  the  urfltcd  forces  of 
France  and  America^  commanded  by  General  AVafhington,  19th 
Oftobcr  1781.  On  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Patomack  river, 
Alexandria  ^  nine  miles  below  which  is  Mount  Vf.knon, 
the  feat  of  General  Waihin^ton,  on  the  fame  river*,  where  it 
is  two  miles  wide,  and  about  2 Co  miles  frori  the  fca. 

'phere  is  a  fertile  tra^l  rf  country  wefl  from  Virt;inia,  lately 
f.jttled,  called  KENTUCKY,  Ircm   a  rivv.'r  v.Iiieh   runs   into  • 

the 
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the  Ohio ;  extending  250  miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth, 
from  36®  30'  to  39°  30'  N.  lat.  The  chief  towns  are  Lexing^ 
ton  and  Lee/I  own. 

7.  NORTH  CAROLINA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  and 
GEORGIA,  700  miles  long,  and  380  broad;  between  30  and 
37  dcg.  N.  lat.  and  76  and  91  deg.  W.  Ion.  There  is  no  town 
of  confequence  in  North  Carolina.  CHARLESTOWN  is  the 
capital  of  South  Carolina ;  and  Savannah  of  Georgia.  The 
ftaple  commodities  are,  rice,  indigo,  and  the  produce  of  the 
pine,  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine. 

There  is  a  very  large  traft  of  country,  called  the  WESTERN 
TERRITORY,  extending  from  the  river  OHIO,  nortli-wcft, 
along  the  Miflifippi,  all  the  way  to  the  Lake  of  Tiir:  \Vn.>DS, 
where  the  Americans  have  been  for  fome  years  eilabi*lhing 
fettlements,  which,  from  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  ma- 
ny natural  advantages  it  contains,  promifes  in  time  to  become 
a  great  ftate.  Here  are  found,  in  various  places,  coal-mines, 
falt-fprings,  inexhauftiblc  quarries  of  free  (tone,  lime,  clay, 
&C.J  fome  rich  mines  of  lead,  and  one  of  filver. 

SPANISH  NORTH  AMERICA  comprehends, 

I..  EAST  and  WEST  FLORIDA,  500  miles  long,  and  440 

broad;  between  25   and  32  deg.  N.   lat.  and  81  and  91  dcg. 

W.  Ion.     The  capital  of  the  former  is  St  jluguftine^  and  of  the 

latter,  Penfarcla, 

2.  LOUISIANA,  an  immenfe  country,  along  the  banks  of 
the  MllBfippi,  the  limits  of  which  are  undetermined.  The  on- 
ly place  of  note  is  the  fmall  town  New  Orleans ^  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mlfnfippi. 

3.  NEW  MEXICO,  and  CALIFORNIA,  2000  miles  long, 
and  1600  broad  •,  between  23  and  43  deg.  N.  lat.  and  94  and 
126  deg.  W.  Ion.  The  capital  of  the  former  is  Santa  Fe, 
and  of  the  latter  St  J  u  an.  The  country  north  of  this  is  quite 
unknown. 

4.  OLD  MEXICO  *  or  NEW  SPAIN,  2000  miles  long,  and 
6 00  in  its  grcatcll  breadth ;  between  8  and  30  deg.  N.  lat.  and 

•  Man'NIks  and  Customs  of  tbt  Natives  cf  Mt.xic0anel  Peru. 

^  The  people  of  Mexico  aad  Peru,  particularly  the  latter,  had  made  con- 
Milerable  projTrcfii  in  civilization,  compared  to  the  ruac  tribes  of  America,  but 
were  fnfl  vaftly  inferior  to  the  polifhcJ  nations  oi  chc  ancient  continent.  Tiicy 
were  both  totally  unacquainted  with  the  ufeful  metals,  and  had  tamed  lew 
of  tiic  inferior  animals.  The  Mexicans  only  reare«i  duck*,  turkeys,  a  fpccicn 
cl  fuiull  dojrs,  and  TilhiZi,  Uut  had  niadc  no  atteoipc  to  iubduc  the  more  robu'-.  . 
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83  and  1 10  dcg.  W.  Ion.  Its  capital  MEXICO}  Ctuatc  in  the 
centre  of  a  lake,  carries  on  a  trade  with  Europe,  by  La  Vera 
Cruz,  and  with  the  Etift  Indies  and  South  America,  by  Aci- 
PULCO.  The  principal  commodities  arc,  the  cocoa  or  cacao 
nut,  cochineal,  gold  and  (ilver,  and  precious  (tones. 

The 

ariimals.  The  PeruTian&  had  tamed  the  LLtma,  an  inhnal  peculiar  to  their 
country,  of  a  form  which  bear-  fonic  rcfcmbUncc  to  a  deer,  and  iorof,  to  a 
camel ;  of  a  (izc  fomjwhac  larger  than  a  iheep.  Its  wool  fumifhed  them  with 
clothing,  and  its  flci>.  fcrvcd  them  for  food.  It  wan  even  employed  at  a  bead 
of  burden,  and  carrird  a  moderate  load  with  much  patience  and  docility. 

The  government  of  Mexico  was  an  cledive  monarchy.  Montezuma  wai 
faid  to  DC  the  ninth  who  had  fwaycd  the  fceptre.  Tlie  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty Wire  afcertained,  and  a  diverflcy  of  ranks  r(labl:(hcd  limilar  to  what  pre* 
vailed  in  the  feudal  ilatcs  of  the  old  world.  The  choice  of  the  moaarci  feemt 
originally  to  have  been  veiled  in  the  whole  body  of  (he  nobility,  bat  wa«  after- 
wards committed  (o  Hx  eledtors,  who  geueraliy  ch  fc  I'oine  relation  of  the  for* 
mer  fovereign.  The.  authority  of  the  monarch,  although  limited,  was  exten- 
ilve.  His  palace  was  magnificent,  and  hi»  court  fplendid.  His  fubjedls  ap- 
proached him  with  the  mod  fubmiflfive  reverence  :  they  dorft  oot  lift  their 
eyes  from  the  ground  before  him,  nor  lock  hi:n  in  the  face.  The  peuple 
V9CTe,  obliged  to  (hew  a  fimilar  rcfped^  to  the  nobles,  although  in  a  lefs  de- 
gree. Juftice  is  faid  to  have  been  adminiftered  with  equity.  Taxes  were  im- 
pofcd  according  to  eftabliihed  ruleft,  on  laud,  on  the  acquifitiont  of  induftry, 
and  upon  commodities  of  every  kind  expofed  to  fale  in  the  public  mar- 
kets. As  the  ufe  of  money  was  unknown,  all  the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind. 
Thus  the  natural  produdlions  of  all  the  different  provinces  in  the  empire,  and 
xnanufaAures  of  every  kind,  were  colledbed  in  tllfB  public  (Inrehoufes;  whence 
the  P^nipcrur  fupplied  his  numerous  attendants  in  time  of  peace,  and  his  aruiiet 
in  time  of  war.  Thofe  who  had  no  property  were  bound  to  the  perform- 
ance of  various  fervices.  In  place  of  money,  the  Mexicans  made  ufe  of  cacao- 
nuts  as  a  fiacdard  of  value  in  buying  or  felling  commodities  uf  fmall  price  ;  be- 
caufe  chocolate,  which  is  made  of  ihcfe  i:uis,  was  the  favourite  drink  oi  perfont 
of  all  ranks. 

The  Mexicans  had  made  confulerabie  progrefs  in  the  improvements  of 
police,  and  alfo  in  the  arts.  They  had  public  couriers  ftstioned  at  pro- 
per intervals,  to  convey  intelligence  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to 
the  other,  an  iuftitution  which  uas  not  at  that  period  introduced  into  any 
kingdom  of  Europe.  They  rcprefcntcd  men,  animals,  and  other  objed^s,  by 
fuch  a  difpofition  of  varicus  colcured  feathers,  as  is  laid  to  have  produced  ail 
the  cfiVdn  of  light  and  (had.,  and  to  Lave  imitated  na:uie  with  truth  and  de- 
licacy. Their  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver  are  dclcribcd  as  having  been  no  ieis 
curious.  But  no  fpccimcns  cxill  whicli  anfwcr  to  theie  defcriptions.  The  moH 
wonderful  invention  of  the  Mexicans  was  thi  ir  preferving  the  memory  of  paft 
cents,  and  conveying  intelligence  of  traofaclions  from  a  diilance,  by  painting 
oSjedls  and  figures  on  white  cloth.  In  this  manner  the  ambafl'adors  of  Monte- 
zunia  notified  to  him  the  arrival  of  Curtcs  and  the  Spaniard'.  The  nearell 
approach,  howev^,  whinh  they  had  made  to  the  diUoveryof  letters,  was  their 
reprcfcnting  numbers  by  artiiicial  mark?.  The  figure  of  a  circle  denoted  unit, 
and  in  fmall  numbers  the  computation  was  made  by  repeating  it.  JLarger  num- 
bers were  exprefTed  by  a  pecui'ar  mark,  and  they  Ivid  fucti  as  marked  all  inte- 
gral numbers  from  twenty  to  eiglit  ihoufdud. — The  Mexicans  divided  their 
year  into  eighteen  months,  each  confiding  (..f  twenty  days,  amounting  in  all 
to  360,  and  added  five  Jupirnuaierary  or  'zvjjlf  days,  as  diey  termed  them,  at 
the  end  uf  the  year,  to  make  ii  Lufwer  10  tnc  couile  ot  the  lua.    On  thcle  five 

days 
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The  empire  of  Mexico  was  fubdued  by  the  famous  FER- 
NANDO CORTEZ,  who  was  fent  on  this  expedition  by  Ve^ 
lafquez^  governor  of  Cuba,  15 19.  Cortez  landed  with  only 
600  men,   1 8  horfes,  and  a  few  field-pieces. 

The  appearance  of  the  Spaniards  fpread  univerfal  conftema- 
tion.  Their  (hips,  their  horfes,  their  iron-armour,  and  above 
all,  their  artillery,  made  the  natives  imagine  them  fomething 
more  than  human.     Cortez  having  got  admiflion  into  the  ca- 

pitalj 

ilays  no  iwork  was  done,  nor  any  facrcd  rite  performed;    thcv^w^re  devoted 
wholly  to  feftivity  and  paOimc— The  Mexicans  arc  faid  to  have  nad«  great  num- 
ber of  cities.    '1  here  was  among  them  a  reparation  of  profeflions,  and  particular 
traviCA  were  carried  on  by  diflfcrent  perfons  ;  as,  that  of  the  mafoo,  the  weaver. 
The  goldfmirh,  the  painter,  &c.  Each  wa«  regularly  in{lni<5led  in  his  calling,  and 
to  it  alone  his  industry  was  confined.    According  to  the  dtiliiK^lion  of  ranks  eOa* 
blilhed  in  Mexico,  the  great  body  cf  the  people  waiiin  a  mod  humiliating  ftate. 
A  coniiderable  number  called  Mayeques,  nearly  rcfcntbled  in  condition  thofe  pea« 
faiits  in  Europe,  who,  under  various  denominations,  were  confidered,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  as  inftruments  of  labour  attached  to  the  foil. 
Others  were  reduced  to  the  lowert  form  of  fubjcAion,  that  of  domeftic  fervi- 
rude,  and  felt  the  utmoft  rig^our  of  that  wretched  ftate.     Even  thofe  confidered 
as  freemen,  were  treated  by  their  haughty  lords  as  beings  of  an  inferior  fpeclet. 
——The  nobles,  pofTeiTcd  of  ample  territories,  were  divided  into  various  clafl'es, 
to  each  of  which  particular  titles  of  honour  belonged.     Some  of  thcfe  titles 
like  their  lands,  dcfcended  from  father  to  fon  in  perpetual  fuccefTion.     Otbert 
were  annexed  to  particular  offices,  or  conferred  during  life  by  the  monarch,  as 
marks  of  perfonal  diftindion. 

From  thefe  particulars,  one  ftculd  Imagine  the  Mexicans  to  have  made  con- 
iiderable progrefs  in  refinement  ;  but  in  other  refpc«fls  ihey  differed  little 
from  the  rudefi  tribes  of  their  neighbours.  Like  them,  they  were  incelTantly 
engaged  in  war,  and  feem  to  have  been  prompted  to  hoflility  by  the  fame 
motives.  They  fought  to  gratify  their  vengeance,  by  fhedding  the  blood  of 
their  enemies.  In  battle,  they  were  chicily  intent  on  taking  prifoners,  and  it 
wah  by  the  nuniber  of  thefe  that  they  cflimated  the  glory  of  vidory.  No  cap- 
tive was  ever  ranfomcd  or  fparcd.  All  were  facrificed  without  mercy,  and 
their  flefh  devoured  with  the  fame  barbarous  joy,  as  among  the  fiercefl  favages. 
On  fomc  occafions  it  rofe  to  even  wilder  ciccfTes.  Their  principal  warriors 
covered  themfelvcs  with  the  (kins  of  the  unhappy  victims,  and  danced  about 
the  ftreets,  boafling  of  their  own  valour,  and  exulting  over  their  enemies. 
This  ferocity  of  charadcr  prevailed  among  all  the  nations  of  New  Spain.  * 
Their  (uncral  rites  were  equally  bloody.  On  the  death  of  any  diflinguifbed 
pcrfonage,  efpecially  of  the  Emperor,  a  certain  r.umber  of  his  attendants  were 
Iclef^ed  to  attend  him  to  the  other  world,  and  thofe  unfortunate  vidims  were 

put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  buried  in  the  fame  tomb. ^Their  gloomy 

religious  notions  fcrved  to  increafe  their  cruelty.  Their  divinities  were  clothed 
with  terror,  and  delighted  in  vengeance.  They  were  exhibited  to  the  people 
under  deteflable  form.s,  which  created  horror.  The  figures  of  ferpents,  of 
tygerp,  and  other  dcf^rudlive  animal%  decorated  their  temples!  Fear  was  the 
only  principle  that  infpircd  their  votaries.  Fafls,  mortifications,  and  penaocea, 
all  rigid,  and  many  of  them  excruciating  to  an  extreme  degree,  were  the  meana 
employed  to  appenfe  the  wrath  of  their  gods,  and  the  Mexicans  never  approach- 
ed their  altarb,  without  fprinkling  them  with  blood  drawn  from  their  own 
bodies.  Bnr,  of  all  offcrin^A,  human  facrificcs  were  deemed  the  moll  accept- 
able. 

The 
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pital>  which  is  faid  to  have  then  contained  60,000  familieii 
had  the  boldnefs  and  addrefs  ro  make  its  Emperor  MONTE- 
ZUMA, the  moft  powerful  monarch  in  the  new  world,  a  pri- 
foner,  in  the  mid  ft  of  his  own  guards.  ^Fhis  unhappy  Prince, 
being  afterwards  obliged  to  (hew  himfelf,  Jn  order  to  quell  an  in- 
furredlion  of  his'fubjeAs  againft  the  Spaniards,  was  wounded  on 

die 


The  empire  of  PERU  wa«t  faid  to  have  exifted  longer  than  that  of  Mexico. 
The  Feruviaii8  kept  an   account  of  time,  together  with  a  regifter  of  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in   each  province,  and  of  the  feveral  produdi'onv  coUe^d 
there  for  public  ufe,  by  niean^  of  knots  on  cords  of  diffeccnt  coloun,  called 
QUIPOS.     By  the  vari^^us  colours,  diiTcrcnt  oHje^s  were  «k*note<l,  and  by  each 
knot,  a  diftindl  nomber.     This  mode  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  paiutine*  and 
fymbols,  or  the  piSure  ipriiimg,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  Mexicans.     Hardly 
any  of  thtfe  quipos  or  knotted  cords  now  remain.     Thry  were  alrooil  all  de- 
firoyed  by  the  Spanilh  conqued,  ar.d  the  civil  wars  fubfcqucnt  to  it.     Some 
remnants  of  the  Mexican  paintings  D  ill  exift,  although  not  fo  many  as  might 
have  been  expeded.     The  Peruvians  afcribed  all  their  improvements  to  MAN* 
CO  CAPAC,  called  the  INCA,  and  his  confort,  MAMA  OCOLLO,  who  pre^ 
tended  to  be  the  chiliiren  of  the  Sun,  and  delivered  their  in(lru(^ons  in  his 
name,  and  by  his  authority.     The  Inca  affumcd  not  only  the  chara<5ler  of  a 
Icgiflator,  but  of  a  meiTen^cr  from  heaven  :  hence,  hi^  prccepcs  were  received, 
sot  merely  as  the  injui  ilions  of  a  fupcrior.  but  as  the  mandates  of  the  Deity. 
HiN  race  was  held  to  be  facred ;  and  in  order  to  prefenre  itdiftin(^,  without  be- 
ing polluted  by  any  mixture  of  lefs  nuble  blood,  the  fons  of  Manco  Capac  mir^ 
riiil  tlleir  own  fillers,  and  no  perfon  was  ever  admitted  to  the  throne,  who 
coiil.i  not  chum  it  by  fuch  a  piire  defccnt.     To  thofe  Chi lorek   or  tue  :)t.s, 
for  that  WAS  the  ap^.elhtion  btftowcd  upon  all  the  offspring  of  the  fir.l  Inca, 
the   people  looked  up  with   the  rcvLTcncs  due   to  btinirs  of  a  fuperior  order. 
Ti.ev  were  deemed  to  be  under  the  imnicdiare  protc^ion  of  the  deity,  from 
whom  th<  y  ilTued,  and  by  him  every  order  of  the  reigning  Inca  was  fuppofed 
to  be  (!id:itei!.     This  perAmfion  rendered  the  power  of  the  Inca  very  abfolute, 
and  every  criirc  C'lrr.mirtcd  againft  him  wa«  punifhcd  capituily.     The  fyft^m  of 
fupcrilitlon  «»n  which  the  Incas  founded  their  pr.'tcnHons  to  fu:h  high  auih  »ritT, 
was  of  a  v'.cnTUS  very  difTerent  fror:i  that  cl^-hliihcd  anKinjx  the  M«-xica.n8.     M^n- 
co  Capac  turned  the  veneration  of  his  followers  entirelv  toward*  natural  oSjcct*. 
'JTie  Sun,  as  the  jrroat  fotircc  of  light,  of  joy,  and  fertility,  attra«5icJ  their  prin- 
cipal homage.     The  moon  and  llar^,  as  co-opi*rating  with  him,  re,*;?lvcd  fccnn- 
djry  hiM.ourr.     1  hty  oiTcrud  to  the  Sun  a  part  nf  thofe  produclioTi^   whi^'h  his 
jrenial   warmth  had  c.illcd   forth   from  the  bofum  of  tl\e  earth,  and  reared  to 
maturity.     'I'l.cy  facniiccd,  as  an  oblation   of  gratitude,  fomt  of  the  animaU 
whii-h  were    iiitl^-'.'ted  to    hii  ir.lluence    for    nouriilimiir.     Thfy     prefj  te»l 
to  liim,  choidt  fpccin-.en"»  of  thofc  works  i»f  in;jenui:y,  wliich   hi*   light  had 
giiitled  the  Ii:»Tjd-<»f  n;an  in  forming.     Bv.t  the   L'lca*  never  l>-ined  his  jhcrs 
with  hunian  Mood,  nor  could  thry  coni-Livi?,  th.it  thtir  b',;uil::nt  fa^^her,  the 
Sun,  would  be  delighted  with  fucli  horrid  vi.'-lims.     Thu%  rhe  n;>.tion.iI  charac- 
ter (»f  the   re:uvian.N  becanir;  more  g.^^le  thjii  that  of  any  p' "p»c  'O  An^thca. 
Ti.is  wan  purticidarly  confplcuoii"  in  ti  j-ir  war^  ;    t'jcy   fo'Jjj'u,  j:  Jt  like   fava- 
ge«.  to  deftroy  and  cxtcrininate. ;  nor,  like  thr'.Mcxi'an^,  to  c-u:  bloiHl-^hirfty 
<livinltic5  witii   human  facrili.-.s;   th«.y  conqM-To-i  in  ordf^r  to  rect.um  and  civi- 
lize the  v.incpi:fh:"«l,  -nd  to  difiulo  the  ki!0'*  lc.lj;c  *■(  tli-.-.r  own  ir.l^itutifns  and 
art*.     Piiloiiers  fccm   not  to  have  b.U'n  cxpfud  to   clie   inii.'.:«.  and  l-.rtLr;.**, 
which  w'lc  titirlot  in  ever)-  other  p.irt  cf  t!ie  Nlw  \V«>rl.i.     The  lircas  UKtk 
tiiC  ["CDplc  v,lijr.i  they  conq'iercd,  ukuicr  t>.c:r  [-roLcwlior.,  ar.d  adm:t:ci  thsm 

to 
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the  head  hj  a  (lone  from  an  unknown  hand^  of  which  he  died  in 
a  few  days.  GUATIMOZIN,  his  nephew  and  fon-in-law,  was 
chofen  to  fucceed ;  who,  after  a  brave  refiftance,  being  entire- 
ly routed  and  made  prifoncr  by  Cortez,  was  at  jfirft  treated  by 

him 


to  a  participation  of  all  the  adTantages  enjoyed  by  their  original  fubje^t.  The 
idols  of  every  conquered  province  were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  temple 
at  Cuzco,  and  placed  there  as  trophies  of  the  fuperior  power  of  the  divinity^ 
who  was  the  prote^or  of  the  empire.  The  people  were  treated  with  lenity, 
and  inftnided  in  the  religious  tenets  of  their  new  mafters,  that  the  conqueror 
might  have  the  glory  of  having  added  to  the  number  of  the  votaries  of  his  fa- 
ther, the  Sun. 

The  lands  were  divided  into  three  (hares.  One  was  confecrated  to  the  San, 
and  the  produ^  of  it  applied  to  the  building  of  temples  and  other  religions 
purpofes ;  the  fecond  belonged  to  the  Inca,  and  was  allotted  to  the  fervices  of  the 
llace ;  the  third  and  largeft  fliare  was  referved  for  the  maintenance  of  che  people, 
among  whom  it  was  parcelled  out,  and  divided  anew  every  year,  in  proportion 
to  the  rank,  the  number,  and  exigencies  of  each  family.  All  thofe  lands  were 
cultivated  by  the  joint  induilry  of  the  community.  The  people,  fummoned  by 
a  proper  officer,  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  fields,  and  performed  their  common 
taflc,  while  fongs  and  mufical  inftruments  cheared  them  to  their  labour.— 'There 
was  great  inequality  of  condition  among  the  Peruvians,  who  were  divided  into 
three  orders,  nobles,  free-men,  and  flaves. 

The  arts  were  carried  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  improvement  in  Peru  than 
in  Mexico.  Agriculture  ^as  more  extenflve,  and  carried  on  with  greater  (kill. 
Of  courfe  there  was  greater  plenty  of  proviOons.  The  Peruvians  enriched  the 
foil  by  manuring  it  with  the  dung  of  fea^owl,  and  conveyed  a  regular  I'upply 
of  moifture  to  the  fields  by  artificial  canals.  The  ufe  of  the  plough,  indeed, 
was  unknown.  They  turned  up  the  earth  with  a  kind  of  mattock  of  hard 
wood ;  and  both  fexes  joined  in  performing  the  work.  Even  the  children  of 
the  Sun  fet  an  example  of  indoftry,  by  cultivating  a  field  near  Cuzco  with  their 
own  hands ;  and  they  dignified  this  fun<^ion  by  calling  it  their  triumph  over  the 
earth. 

The  houfes,  and  particularly  the  temples  of  the  Peruvians,  were  greatly  fu- 
perior in  their  (Irudlurc  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  America.  Many  monuments 
of  them  fiill  remain,  while  hardly  a  vefiige  of  the  edifices  of  the  other  American 
dates  U  to  be  fecn.  But  the  noblell  and  moil  ufeful  works  of  the  Incas,  were 
two  public  roads  from  Cukco  to  Quito,  extending  in  an  uninterrupted  ftretch^ 
above  five  hundred  leagues,  the  one  through  the  interior  and  mountainous 
country,  the  other  through  the  plains  on  the  fea  coaft.  At  proper  diftances, 
*TamLcs  or  Ilorehourcs  were  erei^Ld  for  the  accommodation  ot  the  Inca  and  his 
attendant's,  in  their  progrefs  through  his  dominions.  Over  brooks  and  torrents, 
which  roll  from  the  Andes  into  the  Wcftern  ocean,  they  contrived  to  make 
bridges  by  means  of  ftrong  cables,  which  they  formed  by  twifting  together 
fome  of  the  pliable  withes  or  oziers,  with  which  their  country  abouuds.  Six. of 
thefe  cable<i  they  0 retched  acrofs  the  ftream  parallel  to  one  another,  and  made 
them  fift  on  each  fide,  then  they  bound  them  firmly  together  by  iiitcrwcavirg 
fmaller  rop;s  (o  clofe  as  to  form  a  compadl  piece  of  net-work,  which,  being 
covered  with  branches  of  trees  and  earth,  they  pafl*ed  along  it  with  tolerable  fc- 
curity.  Proper  pcrlcms  were  appointed  at  each  bridge,  f.o  keep  ir  m  repair, 
and  to  afTiil  piiflenger!*.  In  the  level  country,  where  the  rivers  became  deep, 
and  broad  and  Oil),  they  were  paifed  in  Balxaa  or  floats,  on  which  the  Peruvians 
raifed  a  mail  and  fpread  a  fail,  a  thing  never  attempted  by  any  other  of  the  A* 
merican  tribes,  who  were  tot jlly  ignurint  both  of  public  ways  jud  bridges.  i 
The  Peruvians  were  alio  more  ingenious  than  tlicir  neighbours,  in  procuring 
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him  with  hunainity ;  but  upon  an  appllcitioa  of  tlve  SpanlOi 
foldiers,  h^  wis  bifjl/  fi)j;i£tji  to  thj  torture,  together  with 
his  chief  favourite,  iu  orJ^r  to  forc^  from  th^m  a  ilifcovcry  of 
the  royal  treafures,  which  it  waa  fuppofed  th-jr  haJ  coaciik:!. 

Guatimozln 

the  precious  mrraN.     They  obtained  jijold  in  the  fam?  manacr  with  the  Miii- 

cans  by  feirchinjr  for  it  in   the  channels  of  riven,    or  wjiliing  the    cirth  ia 

which   particleii  of  it  were   C'lOtained.      But  in   order  to  procure  filler,  t.iey 

hollowed   deep  civcrns  o;i   the  bmks  of  riv.^ni  and  fides  of  iiiount^:i<,  ant 

emptied   f-jch    veins  as  did   not    diii   fuJdenl/   b^low    their    rca.ii.        Vhtj 

had  difcavercd   the   art   of  fuiehin)^   and  refining  filvcr,    and  nnny  of  th^ 

QtcnfiU  which  they  ufcd  in  common  life  were  nrade  of  Olver.     Several  of  theU 

sre  faid  to  have  been  rcmarlcable  Urc  the  neatnefi  of  their  workmanHxIp,  b'a! 

snoft  of  them  were  melred  down  by  the  ignorant  and  rapaciou*  conqucror«  of 

that  coun:ry.— — Miny   other  fpecimens  of  the  ingenuity  of  the   Peruvimi 

have  been  duff  out  of  their  Guacas^  or  mound*  of  earth  with  which  they  zo^ir- 

cd  the   boditti  of  their  dead;  fuch  as  mrrrori  of  various  dimrnlions,  made' c-f 

hard  fliininj;  (loncs  hijjlily  polifhcd  ;  vcltels  of  earthen  ware  of  different  fornu; 

hatchet!!,  and  other  iniirumenrs,  I'onie  dcftxned  for  war  anduthcrs  for  labour.  Some 

were  of  flint,  fmic  f>f  cop[H:r,  hardened  to  fuch  a  degree,  by  ^n  uokiiowu  pn- 

cefs    as  to  fupply  the  pUcc  of  iron  on  fevcrul  occ^Qnni.     Thefc,  h  jwerer,  were 

hut  few,  ana  little  ufcd. 

Althoo^h  the  Peruvians  excelled  the  Meiicaas,  and  all  the  other  A-ncric:s 
tribes,  in  the  arts  of  peace,  yet  they  were  greatly  inferior  to  them  in  w^r  ik: 
coura^re.  The  greater  part  of  the  rude  nations  of  America  opptifcd  their  in^-a- 
<Icrs  with  undaunted  ferocity,  though  with  little  condudl  or  fucccfs.  The  Msx- 
icanti  maintained  the  llrujrgle  in  defence  of  thtrir  li'-.  ties  with  fuch  perfoireriDf 
fortitude,  that  it  was  with  d  fficMlty  the  Spaniards '.numphed  over  them.  Peru 
tras  fubiucd  at  once,  and  alnioil  without  refiilance  ;  and  the  moil  favour/ole 
opportuijirics  of  regaming  their  freedom,  and  of  cruihing  their  opprcffirs,  were 
loll  through  the  riinidity  of  the  people.  The  Indians  of  Peru  are  now  more 
tame  a  vi  dcnefu  i  rlun  ^ny  neoplc  in  America. —— There  are  alio  1-jnie  orh^r 
lircumftar.cts  in  which  the  Peruvians  were  inferior  to  ti.e  Mexicans.  '1  ncv 
Tiad  no  citits,  except  C'uzco.  Lvcry  where  clfc,  the  people  lived  moflly  in  de- 
tached hahii  it  ionn,  difpcrfcd  ovtr  the  country,  or,  at  the  utmo;^,  lettlcd  to- 
gether in  finall  viH-»ges.  l:i  coiifcquence  of  thi*,  the  difFiircnt  trades  and  pro- 
.  ieOions  were  rot  fo  conipIeiJv  feparatcd  in  Peru  a^  ia  Mjxico,  and  there  wai 
xnuch  Itfs  commercial  int-r^oiufc  auoiig  the  inh  «bitanr.«. 

The  Pcruvi.inj.,  notivithftandin;^  their  cliara;*kcr  ior  genrlenefs  in  gencnl, 
had  the  cri:i*l  cu.lom,  upon  the  di-a'h  of  tljcir  liica^,  and  of  other  cminjr.t  p.T- 
fons,  o!  pi::-i-c:  to  iU\t\\  a  corlilcrabl':  numh.T  of  their  attendant*,  aid  i.j::r- 
ring  tlicai  ar- -ur.u  lii.ir  ^-uac.i-^,  thu:  they  nui^ht  appmr  in  the  nexc  world  witb 
their  for<:ur  dij,ii;ry,  an  I  l.c  fcrved  \%»:h  th*.*  lame  rfi"|->e<il.  On  the  death  ut 
Huana  Cyptc^  liic  iii<«>l  p«iw«  rlid  of  their  rnunarch«,  above  a   tho'.ifand   victims 

were  doo!!.';  \  to  arcon^pany  him  to  tlie  tomb. In  one  particular  the  Peruviar.s 

appvcr  to  Ijr'c  be-.-n  more  btrbarous  thdn  the  mofl  rude  tribes.  Though  ac- 
quainted v/i.!i  tf.c  ufc  cf  lirL"  i:i  preparing  maize  and  other  vegetables  for  food, 
they  dcvoiir-jd  both  ll.lb  and  tl.lj  perfe(itly  raw,  and  ado'.ifhed  the  bpat.iaxd» 
with  a  prailLice  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  all  civilized  people. 

Mexico  and  Pern,  and  all  the  other  Spanl/h  dominions  in  America,  are  ruled 
by  vic-rov-4  or  governors  fcnt  from  S^>ain,  who  [mlTefd  fupremc  Autiioritv,  and 
live  i'l  greit  foil  iidour.  Their  courts  arc  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  a: 
Aladrid,  with  horfc  and  foot  guard*,  a  huufehold  regularly  cUablilhed,  nume- 
rous attend:;!. ts,  ai:d  enfigiif  uf  command,  difplaying  fuch  magoiikencc,  as 
hardly  retains  :hc  appearance  of  dclc;;atcd  authority.    There  ulcU  ta  be  only 
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Giiatimozin  bore  whatever  the  refined  cruelty  of  his  torment- 
ors could  infiicfl,  with  the  invincible  fortitude  of  an  American 
wanior*  His  fellow  fufTercr,  overcome  by  the  violence  of  the 
anguifli,  turned   a   dejefted   eye   towards   his    niafter,  which 

fccmed 

tvo  fuprcmc  govcrporn,  t^e  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  who  rcfu'cd  at  Mexico 
ai)d  oi  Peril,  vfchn  rrTided  at  Lima.  The  forrrtr  povrrned  all  the  S^^anifli  pro- 
▼irccs  in  Nirth  Arr'cnca,  and  the  latter  thcfe  in  Sputh  America.  But  cacii  of 
tlicfe  govcrnn'cntrf  havii.g  been  found  too  extcnfivc  for  the  fuperiotendance  of 
rne  n^an,  a  thinl  viccroyalty  hai  hfcn  rOahliihed  in  the  i»reront  century,  at 
Santa  I-c  de  Bopntn,  the  capital  of  New  Granada,  the  jnrifdi<dion  of  ^hich  cx- 
ft-nd»  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma  and  the  province  of  Quito.  A 
fourth  xiccroyaby  was  crc(5tcd,  a.  X776,  to  which  are  fubje^ed  the  proviocei 
ofRiode  la  Plpta,  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  Potofi,  &c.  The  viccroyt  ap- 
point v3riou«  cfTicen  under  them.  Jufllce  is  adminiOercd  by  certain  courts  or 
tribur.aif,  called  AUDIENCES,  whofe  fenienccs  are  final  in  ordinary  litiga- 
tions;  but  in  caufcs  of  great  importance,  their  decifions  are  fubjedl  to  review, 
snd  may  be  carried  by  appeal  before  the  royal  council  of  the  Ind'es  in  Spain,  io 
uhich  is  vcftcd  the  fuprcme  government  of  all  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  Ame-' 
rica.  Ar  tlic  king  is  fuppofed  to  be  always  prefent  in  thi^  council,  its  meetings 
are  held  in  the  place  where  he  rcfides.  —  As  the  Spanish  viceroys  are  invcilcd 
with  fo  great  authority,  their  power  is  commonly  limited  to  a  few  years. 

By  the  crue'ty  of  the  Spaniards,  and  (liil  more  by  their  unwife  policy,  the 
nun. her  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  in  their  American  provinces  was  mifcra- 
My  reduced  :  and  this  depopulation  was  ftill  farther  increafed  by  famine,  and 
by  the  introdui5Hon  of  the  fmallpox,  a  malady  unknown  in  America,  and 
extremely  fatal  ro  the  natives.  In  the  iflands,  and  along  the  continent 
from  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad  or  Orinoco,  to  the  confines  of  Mexico,  fcvcral 
tribes  were,  by  cruelty  and  oppreflion,  altogether  extingutfhed.  Prudent 
rcgulatior.s  have  fince  been  made  Lr  the  protcflion  of  the  natives ;  but 
it  will  require  a  long  time  to  reflore  to  thofe  countries  their  former  (late 
of  poptiLtion.  The  number  of  Spaniards  fettled  in  America  was,  for  a 
confidtrable  time,  but  fmall.  About  fixty  years  after  the  difcovcry  of  the 
New  World,  there  were  nor  above  fifteen  thoufand  in  all  the  provinces.  The 
property  of  the  colonies  being  engroITed  by  a  few  individuals,  chiefly  by 
the  d(*rcLnd;ints  of  the  conqueror*,  who  each  of  them  pofTcfied  large  tra^^s  of 
country;  and  the  irr.pcfition  cf  church  tithes  which  univtrfally  took  jdacc,  to- 
gether wit'i  otJier  taxes,  were  very  ur.favourable  to  populition.— '1  he  prin- 
cipal obic<*l  or  the  Spai'.ifh  mrnarchs  w.i«,  to  ferurc  t\\z  jrrodudlions  of  the  ':r\'' 
1-  nie*  to  the  parcx.t  Itate,  by  an  abfftlutc  prohibition  <»f  any  intcrcourfe  with 
lorcij.»n  nations.  I'ven  the  cc>mmcrrial  intercourfe  of  one  cob  ny  with  another, 
v.as  either  abfoluttly  prohibited,  or  limited  by  many  jealous  ref^rik^lions.  Ali 
that  America  yields  Hows  into  the  ports  of  €paiii ;  all  that  it  ccnlumes  mufl 
ilTuc  frrm  th(m.  No  foreivintr  can  enter  its  colonics  without  exprcr»  pcrmii- 
fion  ;  no  vcfTcl  of  any  fr  rtigii  nation  is  rcceited  ii.io  their  harbours;  and  the 
pains  of  death,  with  corl}fcaiion  of  moveables,  are  denounced  cgp.inll  every  in- 
habitant who  piwfun.cs  to  trade  with  thtm.  Thi*  con-.meri:ial  t-cperdtnce  of 
difiznt  colonies  on  the  moth.cr  rcuntry,  wiiiih  the  Spaniards  firll  introduced, 
in  withoit  example  in  the  I  i^(  ry  of  arciei.t  nation?,  among  whom  colonies 
were  either  migrations,  which  fcrvcd  to  difLurdcn  a  f>ate  of  its  fuptrnumcraiy 
inhabitants,  or  military  detaihments  flatiDred  as  gsrril'ons  in  a  conquered  pro- 
vince. Spain,  by  a  jealous  govirr  n'.cnr,  and  by  the  hard  of  power,  has  now 
f*;r  near  three  centuries  maintnined  its  dominion  over  a  tratSk  o»  territory  more 
extenfjve  than  ever  was  pofTcilcd  by  any  flate  at  lo  great  a  diflaucc  from  the 
another  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Spaniih  provinces  of  Air.crica  iray  be  divided  into 
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feemed  to  implore  permiflion  to  reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But 
the  high-fpirited  monarch,  darting  on  him  a  look  of  authoiityt 
mingled  with  fcorn,  checked  his  weaknefs,  by  alking,  <*  Am  I 
now  repofing  on  a  bed  of  flowers  ?"  Overawed  by  the  re- 
proach, 

five  claflcfl.— I.  The  Spaniardt  from  Europe,  called  CbaMomes^  who  pofle(i  ill 
the  offices  of  tnift  and  power,  and  confequently  hold  the  firft  rank,  which  en- 
creafei  their  natural  hanghtinefs  of  charaAer. — i.  The  defcendanu  of  Euro- 
peans fettled  in  America,  called  Creoles^  who  are  faid  to  be  eoerrated  by  luxury, 
and  debafed  by  fuperftitioo. — 3.  The  offspring  either  of  an  European  and  a 
Negroe,  or  of  an  European  and  an  Indian,  the  former  called  Mulaitts^  the 
latter  Mtfiixot ;  of  whom  thofe  of  ihe  firft  generation  are  confidered  and  treat- 
ed as  Indians  and  Negroes;  but  in  the  third  defcent,  the  chara^riflic  hue  of 
the  former  difappears ;  and  in  the  fifth,  the  deeper  tint  of  the  latter  is  fo  en- 
tirely effaced,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  diuinguiflied  from  Europeans,  and 
become  entitled  to  all  their  privileges.    It  is  chicBy  bv  this  mixed  race,  whofe 
frame  is  remarkably  rubuft  and  hardy,  that  the  mecnanic  arts  are  carried  on, 
and  other  adive  fundions  in  fociety  are  difcbargcd,  which  the  two  higher 
claffes  of  citizens,  from  pride  or  from  indolence,  difdain  to  exercife.-— 4.  Nf 
groe*  from  Africa,  chiefly  employed  in  domeftic  ferriee,  who  form  a  principal 
part  in  the  train  of  luiury,  and  are  cherilhed  and  careffed  by  their  niperion, 
to  whofe  vanity  and  pleafures  they  are  equally  fubferncnt.    Their  drefs  and 
appearance  are  hardly  lefs  fplcndid  than  that  of  their  maflers,  whofe  manners 
they  imitate,  and  whofe  paflionK  they  imbibe.     Elevated  by  this  dillin^oa, 
they  have  affumed  fuch  a  tone  of  fuperit>rity  over  tka  Indians,  and  treat  them 
with  fuch  infolence  and  fcorn,   that  the  antipathy  between  the  two  races  has 
become  implacable.    The  laws  have  induftrioully  fomented  this  avcrfior,  and, 
by  mod  rigorous  injundions,  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  every  intercourfe 
that  miglit  form  a  bond  of  union  between  them.    Thus,   by  an  artful  po- 
licy,   the  Spaniards  derive   ilrenp;th  from  that  circumftance    in    population, 
which  is  the  wcakncfs  of  other  European  colonies,  and  have  fecurcd  as  aflo- 
ciatcs  and  defenders,    thufe  very  perfons,  who  elfcwhcrc  are  objcdls  of  jca- 

loufly  and  terror. 5.  The  Indians  form  the  lall  and  mod  depreffed  order 

of   men  in   the  country,   which  belonged  to  their  anceftors.     By  the  regula- 
tions of  Charles  V.  1542.  the  Indi  ins  were  confidered  as  flaves,  to  whofe  fer- 
vicc  the  Spaniards  had  obtaineil  a  full  right  by  conqucft.     They  were  reckon- 
ed to  he  o:  an  inftiiur  fpccics,  both  with  refpctSl  to  the  powers  of  mind  and  bo- 
dy, and  therefore  were  treated  with  a  dc<;ree  of  indignity  as  well  as  cruelty, 
the  detail  of  which  \s  fhocking  to  humanity.    Thefe  regulations  have  fince  been 
abrogated;  and  the  Indians  adniirte'l  into  the  rank  of  freemen.     At  the   fame 
time,  a  capitation  tax  was  i..  pofed  on  every  mule  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
fifty,  and  cci tain  fervices  ex^.idcd,  particularly  that  of  working  in   the   mine!*. 
The  Indi-n^  wl.o  live  in  the  prii-.cip«l  to^^ns  are  entirely  fubjvCl  to  the  Spanini 
laws  and  iiih^ilUatcb;  but  in  their  own  villages,  they  arc  governed  by  Caziqucs, 
fomc  of  whioi  arc  thcde^ccud.•'.nt^  of  their  ancient  chiefs,  oth«.r»  arc  named  by 
the  Spanilli  vii troys.     Althruph  the  tax  be  moderate  and  the  Indians  can  only 
be  called  out  ro  ^York  alternately  in  divilion^,  termed  Mitjt^  not  exceeding  the 
fevcnth  part  ut  the  iI:hahiTan:^  in  any  dtflnt^,  yet  grievous  opprcflions  aie  of- 
ten excrcili\l.     '1  hii  hov  ever  is  I  oc  general.     In  many  places  the    Indians  are 
now  tieu'nl  \v.;h  g.  ntlci,el.-»,  and  enjoy  not  oiily  eafe,  but   affluence.     Little 
proj^rtls  iius  In  en  n.ade  in  convening  them  to  ChriAianity.     The  fame  fupcr- 
iUtion  .ic.^  nrn^bcr  of  n-onrlhc  inftitutions   prevail  in   the  Spanifh  fcttlenicnts 
of  Anuriv:^,  as  in  tic  n.other-country,  and  arc  productive  of  dill  moie  perni- 
cious elTccN.     Many  <»f  t  lie  Spanifli  cities  in  America  are  now  become  popu- 
lous .11. d  li(a:r:j1:!nj:.     I\.uxur>  i««fiippofed  to  contain  above  150,000  inhabitants  ; 
JT'fi^***  dc  let  Ai:^cici^    CCjCCO;    Lima^   ^4»coo;    Cartha^ena^     aj,000  ;    P*.*»fit 
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proach,  he  perfevered  in  his  dutiful  (ilencej  and  expired.  Cor* 
tes,  aflhamed  of  a  fcene  fo  horrid,  reCcued  the  royal  viftim 
from  the  hands  of  his  torturers  *,  but  fome  time  after,  on  pre* 
tence  of  a  confpiracy,  ordered  him  to  be  hanged,  together 
with  two  of  his  principal  caziques  or  noblemen. 

SOUTH 

25,000  ;  Guatfaiaxara,  30,000  ;  Pofiayan,  20,ooo;  GuyajuU,  from  x6  to  ftO,000; 
Ciceftza,  between  25  ajii  30,000;  &c. 

The  quaDtity  of  gold  and  filver  found  in  the  mountains  of  the  New  World 
afloniftied  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  who  had  formerly  been  very  fcantily  fup- 
plied  with  the  precious  metals  from  the  mines  of  the  ancient  hemifphere.  The 
fum  regularly  entered  in  the  ports  of  Spain  is  equal  in  value  to  four  millions  Stcr-> 
ling  annually,  reckoning  at  a  medium  from  the  year  1492,  in  which  America  wai 
difcovered  ;  which,  in  300  years,  amounts  to  twelve  hundred  millions.  Spanilh 
writers  affirm,  that  as  much  more  ought  to  be  added  to  the  fum,  in  coniideratioa 
cf  the  treafure  extraded  from  the  mines  without  paying  duty  to  the  king.  But 
this  influx  of  money,  inftcad  of  being  advantageous,  proved  very  hurtful  to  Spain. 
The  rage  of  emigrating  to  the  New  World  drained  it  of  inhabitants ;  and  the 
vaft  accumulation  of  adventitious  wealth,  difcouraged  agriculture,  manuFadlure% 
and  commerce,  the  only  fources  of  real  opulence.  The  long  wars  of  Philip  II. 
and  the  impolitic  bigotry  of  his  fucceifor,  which  expelled  near  one  million  of 
his  moft  indoftrious  fubjeds,  (the  Moors),  a.  161 1,  fcrved  to  aggravate  thefe 
evils.  **  Early  in  the  feventeenth  century,  Spain  felt  fnch  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  her  people,  that,  from  inability  to  recruit  her  armies,  (he  was  obli- 
ged to  contra^^r  operations.  Her  flout  iihiug  manufadures  were  fallen  into 
decay.  Her  fleets,  which  had  been  the  terror  of  all  ILurope,  Were  ruined.  Her 
extenilvc  foreign  commerce  was  loft  The  trade  between  diflerent  parts  of  her 
own  dominions  wa^  interrupted  ;  and  the  fiiips  which  attempted  to  carry  it  on 
were  taken  and  plundered  by  enemies,  which  ftie  once  defpifed,  (the  Dutch). 
Even  agriculture,  the  primary  objc(^  of  idduftry  in  every  profperous  ftate,  was 
negieded,  and  one  of  the  moft  fertile  countries  in  £uro))e,  hardly  raifed  what 
was  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  its  own  inhabitant!*."*     Dr  Rohertfon^s  Hijiory  of 

America^  vp/.  iii.  f.  361.  8v0. 'VUui  Spain,  thinned  of  people  and  void  of 

induftry,  was  no  longer  able  to  fupply  her  colonies  with  the  articles  which  they 
wanted  ;  fo  that,  notwithftanding  her  fevere  prohibitions  againft  a  contraband 
tradc>,  which  ft  ill  remain  unrepealed,  flie  was  obliged  to  wink  at  her  merchants 
introducing  into  her  colonies  the  manufutSlures  of  England,  the  Low  Countries^ 
of  Iculy  auil  France,  as  their  own  property.  **  In  a  fliort  time  not  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  commodities  exported  to  America  was  of  Spanifli  growth  or  fabric* 
All  the  reft  wa^  the  property  of  foreign  merchants,  though  entered  in  the  name 
of  Spaniards.  The  treafures  of  the  New  World  may  be  faid  henceforward  not  to 
belong  to  Spain.  Betore  it  reached  Europe  it  was  anticipated  as  the  price  of 
goods  purchafed  from  foreigner. «.  'i'hat  wealth  which,  by  an  internal  circulation, 
ihouid  have  fpread  through  each  vein  of  induftry,  and  have  conveyed  life  and 
adlivicy  to  every  branch  ot  manufadurc,  flowed  out  of  the  kingdom  with  fuch 
a  i..p  (1  courfc,  as  neither  enriched  nor  animated  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
artii'aiis  of  other  nations,  encouiaged  by  this  quick  fale  of  their  commodities, 
iinp.roved  fu  much  in  (kill  and  intiuHry,  as  to  be  able  to  aflord  them  at  a  rate 
fo  low,  that  the  manufactures  of  Spain,  which  could  not  vie  with  theirs  either 
in  quality  or  cltcapi.cfs  of  work,  were  ftill  farther  depreflcd.  This  deftrudtive 
commerce  drained  ofi*  the  riches  of  tiie  nation  faftcr  and  more  con:pietcly  than 
even  the  extravagant  fchemes  of  ambition  carried  on  by  its  monarchs.  Spaia 
W4  8  fo  much  aftoniftied  and  diftrcfTcd  at  beholding  her  American  treafures  va- 
nifli  aimoft  aK  foon  ai»  they  were  iniportcil,  that  Philip  III.  unable  to  fupply 
Ifvhat  was  rcquifite  in  circulation,  ifl'ucd  an  cuid,  by  which  he  eodcavourad  to 
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SOUTH  AMERICA  is  divided  into  the  foUowing  parts,  of 
which  the  firft  four  belong  to  Spain. 

I.  TERRA  FIRM  A,  1400  miles  long,  and  700  broad;  be- 
tween  the  equator  and  12  deg.  N.  lat.  and  60  and  82  deg.  W. 
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nlfe  cnpper  money  to  a  valiir  in  currency  nearly  cqonl  to  tliat  of  filler ;  and 
the  lord  of  the  PeruTian  and  Mexican  minen  was  reduced  to  a  wretched  expe* 
dient,  which  in  the  lift  refonrce  of  petty  impoverifhed  ftatcs.*'     IhiJ. 

Thefe  diflBcuItiet  were  cncrtafed  bj  the  regulations  efbiblifhcd  about  ihe 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  intercoorfe  between  the  nv/her-couotry  and  the  co- 
lonics. In  order  to  fccure  the  monopoly  at  which  ihe  aimed,  Spain  did  not 
▼eft  the  trade  with  her  colonies  in  an  cxclufive  company,  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  Dutch  with  their  colonies,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies;  whofe 
example  was  followed  by  the  EnjrUni,  the  French,  and  the  Danes,  with  refped 
to  the  Eaft.India  commerce ;  and  by  the  two  former,  in  fome  branches  of  their 
trade  to  the  New  World  : — a  plan  which  has  been  thought  by  the  bcft  judges 
very  unfavourable  to  the  ptogrefs  of  induftry  and  population  in  a  new  colony, 
Smitb^s  Jmqtiirj^  ii.  1 7 1. 

Spain,  it  is  probable,  was  prcferved  from  falling  into  this  error  in  policy,  by 
the  high  ideas  which  (he  early  formed  concerning  the  riches  of  t!ic  New  Worli 
Gold  and  filver  were  commodities  of  too  high  value  to  veft  a  monopoly  of  them 
in  private  hands.  The  crown  wiibed  to  retain  the  diredion  of  a  commerce  fo 
inviting  ;  and  in  order  to  fccure  that,  ordainrd  the  cargo  of  every  (hip  fitted 
cut  for  America,  to  be  infpedled  by  the  officers  of  the  Cufa  dt  C^mtrafmcim 
in  5>eville,  before  it  could  receive  a  licence  to  make  the  voyage  ;  and  that  00 
its  return,  a  report  of  the  commodities  which  it  brought,  ihouid  be  made  to 
the  fame  board  before  it  could  be  permitted  to  land  them.  In  confequence  of 
this  regulation,  all  the  trade  of  Spain  with  the  New  World  centred  in  the 
port  of  Seville,  and  was  gradually  brought  into  a  form,  in  which  it  has  been 
conduced  with  little  variation,  from  the  middle  of  the  fixtf  cnth  century  al- 
ilioft  to  rur  own  times.  For  the  greater  fccurity  of  the  valuable  cargoes  fcnt 
to  America,  as  well  as  for  the  more  eafy  prevention  of  fraud,  tlie  commence  of 
Spain  with  its  colonics  U  carried  on  by  fleets,  which  fail  under  ftrong  conveys. 
'J'hefe  fleets,  confifling  of  two  fquadron^,  one  diftinguifhcd  by  the  name  of  Gallnnj, 
the  other  by  that  of  the  /"/«/«,  arc  equipped  annually.  Formt- rly  they  took  their 
departure  from  Seville;  hut  as  the  port  of  Cadiz  has  been  found  more  com- 
inodiou!!,  they  have  fail-.d  from  it  fincc  the  year  1720. 

The  Galeoni  dcftined  to  fupply  Terra  Firma,  and  the  kingdom*  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  with  almoft  every  article  of  luxury,  ot  neceffary  confumption,  that  an 
opulent  people  can  demand,  touch  firft  at  Carthagena,  and  then  at  Porto  hello. 
To  the  former  the  merchants  ol  Santa  Martha,  Caraceas,  the  New  Kingdom 
cf  CJranada,  ;»nd  feveral  f.thtr  provinces  refort.  The  latter  is  the  great  mart 
for  the  rich  commerce  ot  Peru  and  Chili.  At  the  ftafon  when  the  Galleons  sre 
cxpcAcd,  the  produce  cf  all  the  mines  in  thcfc  two  kingdoms,  together  with  their 
other  valuable  commodities,  is  tranfported  by  fca  to  Panama.  From  thence,  as 
loon  a?  the  appearance  of  tlie  fleet  from  Europe  is  announced,  they  are  convey- 
ed acrofk  the  ifthmus,  partly  on  mules,  and  partly  down  the  river  Chagre  to 
Forto-bello.  This  paltry  village,  \%hofe  climate,  from  the  pernicious  union  of 
cxccfTive  heat,  continual  moifturc,  and  the  putrid  exhalations  arifing  from  a 
mnk  foil,  is  n:ore  f.  tal  to  lilc  than  any  perhaps  in  the  known  world,  is  immc- 
diatclv  filled  with  per  pie.  Yrrvn  being  the  rcUvJence  of  a  few  negroes  and  mu- 
latroes  and  of  a  miferablc  garrifon  relieved  every  three  months,  its  ftreets  are 
crowded  with  opulent  nicrcliants  from  every  comer  of  Peru,  and  the  adjacent 
rrovincer.  A  fair  is  opened,  the  wealth  cf  America  is  exchanged  for  the  ma- 
Dufa^urcs  of  I:uTope,  and  during  its  prefciibed  tarn  of  forty  days    the  richeft 

traffic 
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Ion.  It  got  this  nam^,  bccaufe  it  was  the  firft  part  of  the  con- 
tinent difcovered  by  Columbus.  It  was  afterwards  fubdued 
and  fettled  by  the  Spaniards  under  BALBOA,  15 13.  Its 
chief  towns  are,  Porto  Bello  and  Cakthagena,  on   the 

Atlantic ; 

traffic  on  the  face  of  the  eirth  is  begran  and  finiHied  with  that  (ImpUcity  of  traa* 
fa(5lion  and  unbounded  confidence,  which  accoofipaoy  exteadve  commerce.  The 
Flora  holds  its  courfe  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  treafures  and  coiiimoditie^  of  Ntvir 
Spain  and  the  depending  jprovincei,  which  were  depoficed  at  Pucbla  de  lot 
Angeles,  in  expedition  of  its  arrival,  are  carried  thither,  and  the  commercial 
operations  of  Vera  Cruz,  condudled  in  the  fame  manner  with  tbofe  of  Porto- 
bcilo,  arc  inferior  to  them  only  in  importance  and  value.  Both  fleets,  a«  foon 
as  they  have  completed  their  c«rgoes  from  America,  rendezvous  at  the  Havanna, 
•tad  return  in  company  to  £uro|)e. 

The  trade  ot  Spain  with  her  coloniej,  while  thus  fettered  and  reflridcd, 
came  DcceHarily  to  be   conducted  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  upon  the  fame 
principles,  ab  that  of  an  exclulive  company.     Being  confined  to  a  (ingle  port,  ic 
was  of  courle  thrown  into  a  few  hands,  and  almod  the  whole  of  it  was  gradually 
cn^ofled  by  a  f.i;all  number  of  wealthy  houfes,  formerly  in  Seville,  and  nowr 
in  Cadiz.     Thefe,  by  combinationt,  which  they  can  eauly  form,  may  altoge- 
ther prevent  that  competition  which  preferves  commodities  at  their  natural 
price  ;  and  by  afting  in  conc^-rt,  to  which  they  are  prompted  by  their  mutual 
intereft,  they  may  raife  or  lower  the  value  of  them  at  plcafure.     In  confcquence 
of  this,  the  price  of  European  goods  in  America  it  always  high,  and  often  exor- 
bitant.    A  hundred,  two  hundred,  and  even  three  hundred  per  cent,  arc  profits 
not  uncommon  in  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  hrr  colonies.     From  ths  fame 
ingrofOng  fpirit  it  frequently  happens,  that  traders  of  the  fecond  order,  whofe 
warehoufes  do  not  contain  a  cuniplete  afibrtment  of  commodities  for  the  Ame« 
tican  market,  cannot  purchafe  from  the  more  opulent  merchants  fuch  gooda  at 
they  want  at  a  lower  price  than  that  for  which  they  are  fold  in  the  coloniei. 
With  the  fame  vigibut  jealouly  that  an  excIuUve  company  guards  agaiiift  the. 
intrufion  if  the  free  trailer,  thole  overgrown  monopolies  endeavour  to  check 
the  progrcfs  of  every  one  wiiofe  encroachments  th.  y  dread,  Ji»Lertfonj  Hiftory 
b/Ameiha,  iit.  368.     This  redraint  of  the  American  commerce  to  one  pore, 
not  only  afTcdb  ici>  do:nellic  ftare,  but  limits  its  foreign  operations.^— >In£lead 
of  furnishing  the  colonics  with  Luropean  goods  in  fuch  quantity  as  might  rco* 
der  both  the  price  cud  the  profit  motierate,  the  merchanrit  of  Seville  and  Cadiz 
fccm  to  have  fupplicd  tiienx  with  a  Ipjring  hand,  that  ilie  cageriiefs  of  compcti« 
tion  among  cufton.crs  obliged  to  purJiafc  in  a  f^anry  market,  might  enable  their 
fadors  to  Uifpofc  ot  their  cargoes  with  exorbitant  gain.     About  the  middle  of  the 
Lli  century,   when  tl;c  cxcluilvc  trade  to  A:ncrica  from  Seville  was  in  its  moft 
f.ouriQiing  ftat^^  tise  burden  of  the  two  united  Iquadrons  of  the  Galleons  and  FlofSk 
did  not  exceed  2 7, J  :>c  tuns.    The  lupi>iy  which  luch  a  fleet  could  carry,  muft  haTe 
been  very  inadoq.iate  to  the  demands  ef  thofe  populous  and  extenfive  colonies, 
which  depended  upon  it  for  all  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  the  iieceifuries  of  life,  lb. 
Various  fcliatnc.^  were  propofcd  tor  remedying  the  pernicious  confequences  of 
this  plan,  but  wit^»out  efTccl.     The  evil  went  on  iilcrcafing  till  af:cr  the  begin* 
ring  of  this  century,  when  the  houfc  uf  Bourbon  fucceeded  to  the  crown. 
P.ilip  V.  ufed  the  moll  vigorous  meafurc  to  check  the  encroachments  of  fo- 
reigners on  the  trade  ot  Spain  ;  but  hi«  intentions  were  frudratcd  by  an  article 
in  tlie  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the  contrai5l  for  fup^ilying  tJ;e  Spanifii  colo- 
nici  with  negroes,  called  the  ASSIEN  TO,  whicii  had  formerly  been  enjoyed 
by  France,  was  traiiiicrred  tu  Britain,  witn  'the  more  extraordicary  privilef  e 
of  fending  annually  to  the  fair  of  Porto  bello,  a  ihip  of  500  toui,  laden  with 
European  coxmj'witic 3  i  in  confcqucLcc  of  which  I^ritilh  fa^lcnei  were  efta- 

blilhcd 
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Atlantic ;  and  Panama  on  the  Pacific ;  where  are  held  annml 
fairs  for  American^  Indian,  and  European  commodities  ** 

2.  PERU, 

bliihed  at  Carthagena,  Panama,  Vera  Cru?,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  Spani& 
fettlemcnts,  under  the  diredion  of  the  jfjpemto,  or  Britijh  South  Sea  Comfai^,  at 
it  was  called.  This  privilege  was  greatly  abufed.  Inllead  of  a  fiiip  of  500 
tons,  as  fiipnlated  in  tlic  treaty,  they  afually  employed  one  which  exceeded 
900  tons  in  burden.  She  was  attended  by  two  or  three  fmaller  veflek,  which, 
mooring  in  Tome  neighbouring  creek,  fupplied  her  clandeftinely  with  frefli 
bales  of  goods,  to  replace  fuch  as  were  fold.  The  infpcAors  of  the  fair,  and 
•fficers  of  the  rerenue,  gained  by  exorbitant  prefents,  connived  at  the  fraud. 
Thus,  partly  by  the  operations  of  the  company,  and  partly  by  the  adivity  of 
private  interlopers,  almoft  the  whole  trade  o£  Spaniih  America  was  engrofTed 
ly  foreigners.  The  immenfe  commerce  of  the  Galleons,  formerly  the  pride  of 
Spain,  and  the  envy  of  other  nations,  funk  to  nothing,  and  the  fquadron  itielf 
reduced  from  15,006  tons  to  2,000  tons,  ferved  hardly  any  purpofe,  but  to 
letch  home  the  royal  revenue  ariiing  from  the  fifth  on  filver.  — '^^  To  check 
thefe  encroachments,  (hips  of  force,  called  Guarda  Cofias^  were  (htioned  upon 
the  coafls  of  thofe  provinces  to  which  interlopers  mod  frequently  reforted.  Tlie . 
ads  of  violence  committed  by  them  on  the  (bins  of  the  Britifh  merchants  ex- 
cited murmurs  and  complaints,  which  precipitated  Great  Britain  into  a  war 
with  Spain,  a.  1739  >  '°  confequence  of  which  Spain  obtained  a  final  rcleafe 
from  the  AiTiento,  and  was  left  at  liberty  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  her  co- 
lonies, without  being  refirained  by  any  engagements  with  a  foreign  power. 

Taught  by  experience,  the  Spanifh  government  perceived  the  inconvenience 
•f  carrying  on  their  trade  to  the  New  World  folely  by  the  Galleons  and  Flou, 
and  therefore  permitted  veiTcU,  called  Rtgifer  Shi^s,  to  be  fitted  out,  during 
the  intervals  between  the  fiated  feafons  when  the  Galleons  and  Flota  fail,  by 
merchants  in  Seville  or  Cadiz,  upon  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  council  of  the 
Indies,  for  which  they  pay  a  very  high  premium.  The  reginer  ibips  are  fent 
to  thofe  ports  where  any  extraordinary  demand  is  forefeen  or  expeded ;  by 
which  means,  fuch  a  regular  fupply  of  frelh  commodities  is  conveyed  to  the 
American  market,  that  the  interloper  is  no  longer  allured  by  the  fame  profpcd 
of  exceffive  gain,  or  the 'people  in  the  colonies  urged  by  the  fame  neceflity  to 
engage  in  the  hazardous  adventures  of  contraband  trade.— -The  advanta- 
ges of  this  plan  became  fu  manifeft,  that  at  length,  in  the  year  1 748,  the  Gal- 
leons, after  having  ^en  employed  upwards  of  two  centuries,  were  finally  laid 
fide. 

Various  other  improvements,  with  refped  to  the  intercourfe  of  Spain  with  her 
colonies,  and  alfo  with  refped  to  her  qwn  domed ic  commerce  and  pi»licc,  have 
taken  place.  In  the  year  1765,  Charles  HI.  laid  open  the  trade  to  the  Windward 
Iflands,  Cuba,  Hifpanicla,  Port(>*Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad,  to  his  fubjcds 
in  every  province  of  Spain.  In  1 774,  a  free  trade  was  granted  to  the  colonies  be- 
tween themfelves,  which  before  w-a»  prohibited.  Still,  however,  rigid reftridious 
remain,  which  difcourage  the  ir.duftry  and  cramp  the  commerce  both  of  Spain 
and  her  colonies.-^— A  commerce  is  carried  on  between  South  America  and  the 
Philippine  iflands,  without  any  communication  with  the  mother  country.  One 
•r  two  (hips  depart  annually  from  AcapuUa  for  Manila  in  the  ifland  of  Luconia, 
at  the  diftancc  of  near  lo.coo  n.ilea,  which  carry  out  filver  to  the  valiAcf 
500,000  pefos,  but  have  hardly  any  thing  elfe  o\  value  on  board;  in  return  for 
which,  they  bring  back  fpices,  drugs,  china,  and  japan  wares,  calicoes,  chintz, 
muilins,  filks,  and  every  prtcioas  article,  with  which  the  benignity  of  the  cti- 
mate,  or  the  ingenuity  ot  its  people,  has  enabled  the  eaft  to  fupply  the  refi  of 
the  world,  Jhid. 

*  The  climate  here,  efpecially  in  the  northern  parts,  is  extremely  hot  and 
fokry  during  the  whole  year.    From  the  montli  of  May  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber 
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2.  t^ERUf  1800  miles  long,  and  500  broad;  between  the 
eq^tor  and  25  deg.  S.  lat.  and  60  and  8 1  deg.  W.  Ion.  Its  chief 
towns  are,  Lima,  12 — 15  S.  lat.  and  77 — 30  W.  Ion.;  CJ/ao, 
^ito,  Cufco^  and  POTOSI,  where  is  the  richeft  filver  mine 
that  ever  was  difcovered.  Mod  of  the  mines  of  gold  are  i  n 
the  north  of  Peru,  and  thofe  of  filver  in  the  fouth.  A  fiifth  of 
the  produce  belongs  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

This  empire  was  reduced  by  three  private  adventurers,  Pi-' 
ZARRO,  ALMAGRO,and  LuQjJEZ,  a  pried.  FRANCIS  PIZ  AR- 
RO,  the  chief  of  them,  fet  fail  from  Panama,  1531,  with  only 
250  foot,  60  horfc,  and  12  fmall  pieces  of  cannon.  Having  per- 
fidioufly  got  into  his  power  ATAB  ALIPA  or  Atahualpa^  the  In- 
ca  or  Emperor,  the  twelfth  in  defcent  from  Mango  Capacy  who 
was  accounted  a  child  of  the  fun,  he  inftantly  received  for  his 
ranfom  no  lefs  than  1,500,000  1.  Sterling,  an  incredible  fum' 
for  Europeans  at  that  time.  But  even  this  did  not  fatisfy  the 
avaricious  Spaniards,  nor  fave  the  life  of  the  Inca.  The  third 
of  gold,  which  had  at  fird  brought  them  into  this  country,  and 
prompted  them  to  commit  unheard-of  cruelties  on  the  natives, 
foon  fet  them  againd  one  another.     Pizarro  and  Almagro,  be- 

bcr,  the  feafon  called  ijvinter  by  the  inhabitants,  13  almoft  a  continual  fucccf* 
Hon  of  thunder,  rain,  and  tcmpefts ;  the  clouds  precipitating  the  rains  with 
fuch  impetuofity,  that  the  low  lands  eihibit  the  appearance  of  an  ocean.  Great 
part  of  the  country  is  of  confequence  almoft  continually  flooded  ;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  exccflive  heat,  fo  impregnates  the  air  with  vapours,  that  in 
niany  provinces,  particularly  about  Popayan  and  Porto- Bello,  it  is  extr<fmely 
uuwholefome.  Tiie  foil  of  this  country  is  very  different,  the  inland  parts  bcl!i(^ 
exceedingly  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  coafts  findy  and  barren.  It  is  impodibli; 
to  view  without  admiration,  the  perpetual  verdure  of  the  wood**,  the  luxuriancy 
of  the  plains,  and  the  towering  heient  of  the  mountains.  This  country  pro- 
duces corn,  fugar,  tobacco,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  ;  the  mod  remarkable  is  that 
of  the  manzaniilo  tree.  It  bears  a  fruit  refenibling  an  apple,  but  which,  unlcr 
this  fpecious  appearance,  contains  the  moll  fubtile  poiion.  The  bean  of  Car- 
thagena  is  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  willow,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  bean,  and  is 
an  excellent  and  never  failing  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  mofl  venomous  fcr- 
pcnts,  which  are  very  frequent  all  over  this  country.  Amonej  the  natural  mer- 
chandife  of  Terra  Firma,  the  pearls  fonr.d  on  the  coaft,  pariicuhrly  in  the  bjy 
of  Panama,  are  not  the  lead  confidcrable.  An  Immenfc  number  of  ne^n.c 
Haves  arc  employed  in  fiftiing  for  thefe,  and  have  arrived  at  a  wonderful  dexterity 
in  this  occupation.  They  are  fomctimes,  however,  devoured  by  (harks,  while  ^ 
they  dive  to  the  bottom,  or  are  crufhed  againd  the  (helves  of  the  recks. 

Panama  is  the  capital  of  Terra  Firma  Proper,  and  is  firuate  upon  a  rapa- 
cious bay,  to  which  it  givcii  its  name.  It  is  the  great  receptacle  of  the  v:id 
quantities  of  gold  and  filver,  with  other  rich  mcrchandlfe,  from  all  parts  of 
Peru  and  Chili :  here  they  are  lodged  in  ftort-hojfes,  till  the  proper  feafon  ar- 
rives to  tranfport  them  to  Europe. 

Porto  Bello  is  fituate  clofc  to  the  fca.  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain 
which  furrounds  the  whole  harbour.  The  convenience  and  fal--ty  of  this  har- 
bour is  fuch,  that  Columbus,  who  fird  difcovered  it,  gave  it  the  pAme  of  rorto 
Bello,  or  the  fioe  Harbour. 

4  X  coming 
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coming  irreconclleable  enemies,  the.  former,  being  vi£tariou9| 

caufed  his  rival  to  be  bcheaJed  ;  and  was  "himfclf  foon  after 

murdered  in  revenge,  by  the  friends  of  Almagro ;   who,  fetting 

his  fon  at  their  head,  exercifed  the  moft  horrid   cruelties  on 

their  enemies.     1/ut  young  Almagro,  being  defeated  and  taken 

prifoner  by  De  Cajlro^  the  Spanilh  governor,  was  executed  as 

n  traitor.     Some   time  after,  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  a  brother  of 

Truncis,  alfo  attempting  to  make  himfelf  fovereign  of  Peru, 

met  witli  the  fame  fate.     He  was  vanquiihed  by  Peter  de  la 

Gasga,  formerly  an  ccclcfiaftic,  a  man  of  great   abilities  and 

integrity,  wlio  finally  fettled  the  alVairs  of  this  country  1 584  *. 

3.  CllliJ,  exunding    1200  miles  along  the  coall  of  the 

•  Though  Peru  lic^  within  the  torrid  zone,  yet,  having  the  Pacific  ocean  00 
the  wt'ft,  and  the  Aiidc":  0:1  the  ca(l,  the  air  iv  ni;t  fo  I'ultry   as  is  uTuil  in 
tropical  coutitrlcs.     '^I'hc  r.:y  is  jrcni. rally  cLiuJy,  fo  that   the  inhabitants  are 
fhicldcd  from  the  dirc<3  rays  of  the  fun;  but  ^hat  is  extremely  (incrular,  it  ne- 
ver rains  in  Peru.     This  dtfei>,  however,  is  fufficicntly  fupplied  by  a  fjft  acd 
gentle  dew,  which  falls  every  i\\^\\\  on,  the  ground,  and  fo  rcfrcfties  the  plaoti 
and  gr if-,  as  to  produce  in  niany  pUccs  the  greased   fertility.     In  the  inlani 
parts  of  Peru,  ar:d  hy  the  hanks  of  the  rivcr>,  the  foil  i9  generally  very  fcniii, 
but  alor.^  the  fca-coaO  it  is  a  harrcn  f«nd.     The  pro.iudlious  of  this  country  ar^', 
lnd:aii  co.n,  whtM',  b:ii'am.  fu^.ir,    wii-c,    cotton — cattle,  deer,  poultry,  pir- 
rots,  wild  low  I*,  lio:.*,  bear?,  noiikcyj,  &.»:.     Their  fhcep  arc  large,  and  work  as 
tcaftb  of  buri'.u.     Ai'otlur  t  \trjordinary  animal  here  it,  the  vicunna,  or  IrJian 
goat,  iri  whic!'.  is  iiviii  the  If.  zoar  done,  cciebrartd  for  expelling  poifons.    Tbs 
jroviijce  of  Qjir  >  ul.(  i::vl«.  with  ceJar,  cucoa,  pjlm-trccs,  and  the  kingucnna, 
wli'*)i  ..ir  !:■-  t!:-    r.ruvi  ;i  (  r  J'Oiits  hrrk  ;  alfo  the  ftorax,  guaiacum,  and  fc- 
vcrul  o'^Iicr  jruni"^  a:;.'  «iri.;.'«-     <'<'Id  ;;n'l  filvtr  mines   are   found   in    cvrrv  pn- 
vincc,  but   thi  ft  ( •  P.-i' n  arc  tli,:   liirhdl.     The  mountain   of  I*ot«i(i  alone  i* 
iaidt<:  !-avc  yl;.l>'<.  .t.j  tl.t  Spifu.nJ-,  the  fi; rt  forty  years  they  were  in  po.TjluJr. 
of  it,  two  tlit^.r.ir  /i  Mii'.i  .:.->  ol  pl.ni  o.  c'glif. 

I'crn  1*  gdvcr;-'.'".  1  y  a  vic(r«iy,  who  i?  abr>lute  ;  but  it  being  inipofliblc  Ur 
bJM!  to  fu:i..rinrcr.il  the  wiioL-  txitiiC  of  his  j^oviftin'.cnt,  he  dclegarcs  a  p.r:  of 
I. in  a'.'tlMriry  to  :Ic  I^v.-  -.il  auu.cnce>  a-.id  cuurt*-,  cflablifhcd  at  dilTcrcnt  pi-c;* 
tl:f  M'llif  •.,•  '..'\s  r.oji:iiiI.»i'>-. 

Lima,  r!  c  c»iv.i:.il  t."  P',rv,  and  rtfiJcncc  of  the  viceroy,  is  large,  magn'f.- 
cent,  and  populoi;-;  an;',  fjr  t!ij  f,!cn.l(i;ir  of  ii-*  I..hibitai:t5,  the  grandeur  i*{\:i 
public  feftivals,  the  cxnir  <.f  if.  i\inr.)i.rv.c,  :md  the  dciightf.il')*  is  of  its  cliuut  , 
is  lti,Hrior  to  ill  ti-I-.  •  i-i  ."■■>Ii*Ij  A-  iiiju.  T  hcit  eminent  advantages  are,  h^\v« 
tv.  r,  i-oijfidj: ..'.  ' .  .iwilK.l^r,-cl  '»y  r',i;  drca- f.il  carthnu-kes  wh-ch  frei;ic:;tiy 
l:a:r,)ui  her: .  '-.  .  ■  yi.jr  1  7 ',  T  a  •.■•)il  trrn'ti'doj-.  eartJiquahe  hiitl  three  fotr:hi 
ol"  ti.i.  ci*y  I.  .  .  ..:;.;  t;  ;■  '^rv)UMd,  and  entirely  dvnioliihcd  Callao,  the  p  >rf- 
t(»wn  hvlim.rifij;  to  it.  N  .'.:r  wj:  uiy  ib  llruwlion  more  compUtc  v.i  tcr.-ilir  : 
bu:  one,  of  3,v':c  l;.ii;  I»i:.  :,r^,  \C'.y%  lift  to  rtxord  this  drcjd'til  caU:iii:\,  -:ii 
I'.e  by  a  prii-. ,  .(.in  :  :J..:  i»io,"r  i'',',_{.:Iar  .ml  c?;trairdinary  imaginable. 

JJma  contali,**  rror.i  J4,ccl;  to  6o,0'jO  iiiliabitants,  of  who:a  the  whiles  i- 
ri'»»  'H  to  a  lixrh  i^  -.  :. 

All  fravell'.T.-  f;v  ■';  with  amr^cri-.cr?  cf  *hi  decoration  of  the  churche<  wl*h 
gold,  filvcr,  and  pr  i./js  llont-,  wlin.h  LaJ  and  oraament  even  tlic  wall*, 
(^uito  ii  Uijkt  to  Li:iia  in  populw*d;Lci.->. 
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South  Sea,  between  25  and  45  deg.  S.  lat.  from  300  to  500 
miles  broad.     Its  capital  is  St  J  ago  *. 

,  This  country  was  firft  invaded  by  Almagro,  1535.  By  re- 
peated attacks  the  Spaniards  have  fubdued  all  the  champaiga 
country  along  the  coaft  \  but  the  Puelches^  Arancosy  zriA  other 
inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  country,  have  bravtly  maintain- 
ed their  independence. 

Weft  of  Chili  300  miles  is  the  iiland  of  JUAN  FERNAN- 
DES,  not  inhabited,  where  Commodore  Anfon  refitted  his 
fhattered  fliips,  1741,  and  where  An  xander  Selkirk,  a 
Scotfman,  being  left  by  his  (hip,  1705,  lived  above  four  yeavs; 
which  ferved  as  a  foundation  to  De  Foe  for  tlie  celebrateu  novel 
of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

4.  PARAGUAY  or  LA  PLATA,  1500  miles  long,  and 
1000  broad;  between  12  and  37  deg.  S.  lat.  and  50  and  7^ 
deg.  W.  Ion.  The  interior  part??  arc  little  knov.n.  .The  chief 
city  is  Buenos  Ayres,  fo  called  from  the  excellence  of  its  air, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  la  Plata,  about  200  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  chief  cape  is  St  Antonio^  north  of  which  is 
Cape  St  Alary  •[, 

This 

•  The  air  of  Chili,  though  in  a  hot  climate,  is  remarhahly  temperate,  oc- 
cifioncd  by  the  rcfrtlhing  breezes  from  the  fca,  and  the  cool  winds  fror.i  the 
top  ol  the  Andes,  which  arc  covered  with  eternal  fnow?.  This  country  is  free 
from  li<rhtninn:,  and  although  thunder  ia  frcqus'ncly  heard,  it  is  Lr  up  in  the 
mountain?.  Spring  begins  htrc  about  the  nu«MIe  rf  Auguft,  and  continues  till 
Kovcn*.ber.  It  is  fumn.cr  from  Novi-it.Iv.t  tiil  IV  Sruary.  .\'.itunin  continues 
till  May ;  and  winter  till  Anj^ull.  It  rarvlv  fr.ows  in  the  vuMics,  thuuj^^h  the 
mountains  are  always  covert  d.  This  Cv.'.iUry  is  entirely  frvc  .*roni  all  kind-j  of 
ravcnou«  beuRs,  poifonous  animals,  aiid  vri-  in;  not  Lv\-n  To  much  as  a  ily  is 
to  he  l\'und  here.  The  foi!  is  cxtrrmtly  iVrtilc,  hciii;;  \\.i;crcd  with  nunbtr- 
Icfs  lirtlc  rivulet*  .fri in  tA^  nu)un:3«n".  It  jri'c  i^t*.,  in  the  ^rtitift  ahuiulancc, 
ap[  le*,  pears,  plur.  tM,  |))^chco,  qi^inct  ,  :;.•;::.:-,  uliii- nd-.,  oiiv,.*,  grapj5,  co- 
coa-nuts, figs,  ar i.lAr:.M||p:  rricN  as  Lr^-c  a-,  pcii*, — wl:c;:t,  o..:  ,  corn,  gariica 
flowers,  and  trMit?^*»'^'''.4:i>ft  eviii y  ki::(i.  Ir  abouiuU  iu  ir<-d,  I:Ivtr,  ar.d  lead 
mines,  and  the  rivePj  thctrfclvc'  roil  on  ^:-.'l;!cn  1  iii  I,.  Kuc  thtir  (raj.le  com- 
modity is  cattle;  they  l.avc  thim  in  iV.ch  £.!,un'i.i:.C';,  a*  fnqu.-ntly  to  c-ft  the 
llclh  into  the  rivtr',  rcftrving  the  l.ijcs.  i.il'.ow,  and  roi.guc?,  fir  cx^orcaticn. 

f  Tiiis  country,  befidcs  an  iri";nirc  i  um'.cr  of  j":r.all  river-',  is  vat  rc.l  by 
ihrte  principal  oi:e.",  which,  united  nmr  the  fea,  i"«<riu  t'-ic  uniou-*  l>.io  tie  la 
J  lata,  or  Plate  river,  and  ivl-.ich  ai  ::u..ily  ovtrllow  ih-.  ir  b'l.  hs,  an,!,  on  ilicir 
jictl'a,  leave  them  ciiriched  with  a  lii  i;.',  t};..t  pr(.. !:.t v. »;•,;{.. t  j<!i.i:  y  nf  wbal- 
ever  i-i  commirttd  to  it.  Thi«i  ri\i,r,  v,  I.tre  it  uniris  v.-iih  tr.c  cj.;::!,  is  150 
niilcH  broad.  At  ico  mile*-  fr<  m  its  r..it:-."«,  ;i  I'.ilp  iii  ilic  niiv'.d.^  t  I  :;  c  chur.nel 
ci'.nr.ot  be  iccn  frori  cither  f.^r^'  ;  :.::.l  .1:  J^.:'.'::«s  yXNv.s,  ico  u-.Wj^  itid  furihtr 
back',  otiC  canniit  difcern  the  oppi-.r.:t  !".»■  ri'.  il.cu  :irc  r:i>  m*  u- t.ilui  d'ccilc- 
cueiKrc-  I.cie,  cxct  pting  that  rtu'.ari  ;;Lij  (.y-iuin  ul  ivh  <iivi-'4.s  Smitli  Amtric;?, 
4:«i!Ud  liir  Aiule*'.  'I'he  height  »)i  C-hiu'lK  r..j.i,  t,'  *.  r.  i.'^  tlLv;it^d  j-nlnt  iri  tlie.c 
Poi'iirai'H,  is  2o,2\o  feet,  wl  iv.h   is  ■J.,o\c  J-C-   1-^:  hij^l.^r   lii-:i  any  other 
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Jhis  country  was  firft  fettled  by  the  Jefuits ;  and  wonderful 
things  are  told  cf  their  fuccefs.  But  upon  the  expulfion  of 
that  order,  fome  years  ago,  from  Europe,  their  pofieilions  in  Pa- 
raguay were  alio  feized  on  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  a.  1767. 

4.  bRAZIL,  belonging  to  Portugal,  2500  miles  long,'  and 
700  broad ;  between  the  equator  and  35  deg.  S.  lat.  and  35 
and  60  deg.  W.  Ion.  The  chief  towns  are,  &  Salvador^  on 
the  Bay  of  All  Saints ;  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Its  chief  cape  is  St 
Augujlitie. 

This  country  was  firft  difcovered  by  Americus  Vespuci- 
iis,  1498.  It  abounds  in  gold  and  filYer,  and  diamonds  \  and 
\aricus  oilier  rich  commodities  *. 

6.  GUIANA  or  CARIBIANA,  fometimes  included  in  Ter- 
ra Firma,  extciuliiig  from  North  Cape,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri* 
yer  of  the  Amazons,  to  the  Oronooko. 

This  country  is  vcrj'  little  known,  except  a  fmall  fpace  along 
the  coaft,  where  the  French  and  Dutch  have  formed  fcttlc- 
mcnts.  That  of  the  French,  on  the  fouth,  is  called  Cay- 
FNNE  ;  their  chief  town,  Caen:  That  of  the  Dutch,  on  the 
north,  Surinam  f*,  their  chief  town  is  Pflnwjr;^^,  on  tlie  ri- 
ver Surinam. 

7.  AMA- 

Thii  country  confift*  of  cxfcnfive  plain*:,  300  leajruM  oTer,  except  on  the 
rail,  urliire  it  is  rc|-.urattd  by  high  Diounrain";  front  Brazil.  I.n  Plata  is  a  nul^ 
riHrablc  clinatr,  rnd  one  of  the  moft  fri.itful  rounrrie^  in  the  world.  I  he 
ccrcn  and  rohacco  produced  here,  with  the  herb  calK-d  Puragua,  which  i*  pc- 
cMliur  to  this  oiintry,  would  alone  he  OidiciTnt  to  form  a  lluurifliing  coni- 
xueicf.      J  iiiTc  arc  here  alfo  fcveral  gold  and  filvcr  mines. 

Bui  Nos  AvKF>>,  tiic  capital  of  La  Plata,  is  the  moft  confiderablc  fea-port 
trwn  itT  St.uth  Am  rka.  It  is  fituate  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  La  Plata, 
ceo  n  i!c»  trom  th«  Kn«uth  of  i'.  The  river  is  upwnrdt  ^^.y^  mile*  broad  at 
th:>  pljcf.  Froni  tln'^town  a  grrat  part  of  the  trcafutie  rf  *ChiIi  and  Pc-u  is 
exp^irit:!  to  OM  Spu'n.  'I  he  natives  cf  Tacuman  irip  tfiJ,ilo  have  woovlcn 
hcult*  built  on  wh<tl'  wh  ch  they  draw  from  plirc  tOpj5;^'**..-soccafionr« quire*. 

•  The  air  df  tli  ccLntrv  is  hot,  hut  heahhy,  and  ilic  foil  exceedingly 
fernlc  in  r-.a*Zf',  nili.t,  rlrc,  fruits,  f.-fTn^n,  balf.mi  of  capivi,  ginger,  indipi\ 
ctr.^'tr,  rr-fin,  train  i  il,  c'tcn,  the  he  ft  <  f  tobacco,  fine  fugar,  brairil  vvlliI, 
t^c.  Iltrt  uKo  aie  n-in-^s  «  f  pcld  filvcr,  and  dian.t  I:f^^,  an«l  a  grcut  quiir.iirv  of 
e>:eili:  t  crxi'al  rul  j.i'pcr.  Th-»  country  alio  aboundN  in  cattle,  apes,  parrcti, 
11 1  h.;i;:r'i:l  !ir(!c.  1  he  rivcTi  ;:nd  Lktft  are  ftorcd  with  fifli,  sua  there  is  a 
V.  hrlc  -l.n.i  i  V  on  rl  e  coall. 

l!ic  ci<:.p  of  thj-  hir^t  country  is  only  known  ;  the  nstives  ftill  pcflcf-  tl:e 
Iril-r.il  p.irr'^  :  v  htr«  ol  rl.o<e  tovanls  the  north  arc  (.alltd  TapaNcrs,  and  th«  fc 
i"  thi  I'Tt!  Ti.p.r  "n  1 «  >-.  Tlufi-  n.iti^e*  feem  to  huve  lirtlc  rtlijficn,  iknti  tio 
ttn  \  )('  or  |."..e  f.r  piil  lie  wtrfhip:  but  vtt  sre  fiid  in  hdicve  u  luiure  lure, 
a:.<'.  \  ..vt  ii  n  »■  nc'ti(  n  ol  icuard*  ftiu!  pi:r:fiin"'cnt«  afttr  fh:*  11. t. 

t  .  IMnINAM  is  » 10  t'l  the  riihifi  m  d  \\a  ft  va!u;il  Ic  cc'.M.ic:-  bth;r;:iT^g  to  the 
t'   :'-'^  I'l-jviiiCcs.     1  j.c  chief  tr;idc  oi  lr'ur!i:am  coi.lilli  in  I'J^ar,  ccyt^vi.-,   ccllte 
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7.  AMAZONIA,  or  the  country  of  the  AmazonSj  1200 
miles  long,  and  960  broad,  fiill  in  the  poileffion  of  the  natives^ 
who  are  governed  by  petty  ibvereigns,  called  Caciques. 

FRANCISCO  ORELLANA,  one  of  the  officers  of  Pizar- 
ro,  who  firft  failed  down  the  river  Maragnon,  from  Peru  ta 
the  Atlantici  15401  obferving  companies  of  armed  women  on 
the  banks,  annexed  the  name  of  Amazons  both  to  the  country 
and  river.  It  was  however  afterwards  found,  that  thefe  wo- 
men were  not  foldiers,  but  were  only,  according  to  cuftomy 
carrying  the  arms  of  their  hufbands  *. 

8.  PATAGONIA,  or  Terra  Magellanica,  including  the 
ifland  Terra  del  Fuego^  fo  named  from  a  volcano  in  it,  extends 
700  miles  in  length,  and  300  in  breadth,  between  45  and  57 
deg.  S.  lat.  and  70  and  85  deg.  W.  Ion. 

This  country  alfo,  from  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil,  and  the 
extreme  rigour  of  the  climate,  ilill  remains  unoccupied  by  Eu- 
ropeans. 

of  an  excellrnt  kind,  tobacco,  flax,  (kins  *n<l  fomc  valuable  dying  dnig^  They 
trade  with  the  United  States,  of  whom  they  receive  horfes,  live  cattle,  and  pro* 
viiion>,  and  give  in  exchange  large  quantities  of  moUflck  The  Torporific  eel 
is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Guiana,  which,  when  touched  either  by  the  hand,  or  by 
a  rod  of  iron,  gold,  copper,  or  by  aftick  of  fome  particular  kinds  of  heavy  wooo, 
communicates  a  ihock  perfedly  like  that  of  ele^ricity.  There  is  an  immenfe 
number  and  variety  of  fnakes  in  this  country,  and  which  form  one  of  its  prill- 
cipal  inconveniencies. 

**  From  the  difcoveries  of  Orellana,  and  others  made  fince  his  time,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Amazons  is  one  of  the  largcd  rivers  in  the  world.  Icrunftacourfe 
frum  weft  to  eaft  of  about  3C00  miles,  and  receives  near  200  other  rivers,  many 
of  which  have  a  courfe  of  5  nr  6co  leagues,  and  fome  of  them  not  inferior  to  the 
Danube  or  the  Niie.  The  breadth  of  this  river  at  its  mouth,  where  it  dif- 
charge>>  itfolf  by  feveral  channels  into  the  ocean,  almoft  under  the  equator, 
is  150  mi1c»  ;  and  1500  miles  from  its  moi.th  it  i^  jo  or  40  fathoms  deep.  In 
the  rainy  f(.albn  it  overflows  its  banks,  and  waters  and  icrtilizes  the  adjacent 
country 

'1  he  fair  feafon  here  is  about  the  time  of  the  folftices,  and  the  wet  or  rainy 
fenf'in  at  the  ti.r.e  of  the  equinoxes  The  trees,  fields,  and  plants,  are  verdant 
zA-  the  year  round  The  foil  is  ctrremcly  rich,  produciUfr  corn,  grain,  and 
fruito  of  al!  kind-,  cedar  trees,  brazilwood,  oak,  ebony,  logwood,  iron  wood, 
c^yine  >*ood-,  cocoa,  tobacco,  fu;;ar  canes,  Cdtton,  cafTavi  root,  potatoes,  yams, 
iar'..)p.'ir:iU.  )>:um.'^.  rairHi<t,  balfnnis  cf  various  kinds,  pine-apples,  guava^,  buna- 
ni-,  &c.  Tlie  io^cn^  are  ftored  wi.h  \\il(i  hoticy,  deer,  Wild  fowls,  and  parrots. 
'1  ht  riV(r«  and  hke->  abound  with  fi{b  of^U  lortsj  but  are  much  infefted  wich 
croroo!i(-«,  a)!jg:iiiirp,  and  water  ferments. 

1'itr  li  i-i'iii  nations  inhabi.irg  this  wide  country  are  very  numerous;  the 
bankn  of  almoft  every  rivtir  SiC  inhabited  hy  a  diiX^rci.t  people,  who  arc  go- 
verned by  petty  fovercipns,  cnlitd  Ca.  iq-.j'.*,  wli.i  :»rt  di(iii»cnilhcd  from  their 
ful  ji'(5t'.  by  coronet?  of  beautiful  Kailitr.-.  Ti.ry  ar.;  itiobters,  and  worfhip 
the  in>aj;os  of  their  anueiit  h:iocs.  Jii  ti.eir  ez^cuilior.i  ihsy  carry  their  j^odi 
alor.^  with  them.     JMor/is  Amiriscn  (j^"^r."by, 
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The  following  belong  to  Great  Britain. 

I.  CANADA   ISLANDS. Newfoundland,   at  the 

bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  St  Laurence,  350  miles  long,  and  200 
broad  ;  between  46  and  52  deg.  N.  lat.  and  53  and  ^^  deg. 
W.  Ion.  This  ifland  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  fifhery  of  cod 
carried  on  upon  thofe  flioals  called  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

The  chief  places  are,  Placent'ia^  Bonavifta^  and  St  Join. 

Cape  Breton,  about  60  miles  fourh  of  Newfoundland,  1 10 
miles  long,  and  50  broad.     Its  chief  harbour  is  Lcui/hurgh, 
St  John,  and  Anticosti,  in  the  gulf  of  St  Laurence, 
IL  BERMUDAS,  or  SUMMER  ISLANDS,   at  a  great 
diftance  from  any  continent ;  few  in  number,  of  fmall  extent, 
and  very  difficult  of  acccfs  *,  their  capital  is  St  George  •,  N.  lat. 
32  deg.  W.  Ion.  65  deg.     '^Tliey  were  firft  difcovercd  by  Ber- 
mudiis^  a  Spaniard ;  and  were  called  Sumner  Ifands^  from  Sir 
George  Sommers,  who  was  fliipwrecked  on  their  coafts,  a  1609. 
The  hcalthfulnefs  of  the  air  is  celebrated  by  the  poet  WalUr^ 
who  for  fome  time  refided  there. 

III.  BAHAMA  or  LUCAY AN  ISLANDS,  faid  to  be  500 
in  number,  but  few  of  them  inhabited;  between  21  and  27 
Ait^.  N.  hu.  and  73  and  81  ^.q^  W.  Ion.  ST  SALVADOR,  one 
of  tlicfc  inlands,  was  the  liril  land  difcovercd  by  Columbus  in 
1492,  who  gave  it  this  nrime,  becaufc  his  men,  from  dcfpair  of 
finding  land,  hud  dcttirmincd  to  throw  him  over  board,  and 
return  home. 

But  tlie  principiil  ifliinds  of  America  arc  thcfe  calhrd  the 
AVr,hT-lNl)IA  ISLANDS,  which  belong  to  didcrtnt  nati(?ns:. 
T!:cir  flrplc  commodity  is  fugar.     They  are  divided  into  tLi.- 
Git  at  j'Uit:i'cSy   C.anl!\i  ifl.!u:^,   ?.vA  Lktie  u'intille:. 
I.  The  CiREaT  AN'lli.LliS  are  four  in  number. 
I.  CUr»A,  Spr.nill:,    arrut  7C0  miles  lorg,  and  7c  brcr.d  i 
bctVvCLJi    19   and    23  deg.  N.  I;it.  r.nd  74  and  87  dt^^,  AV.  Ic::. 
ICO   nilcs   to   tie  fouili  of   Ciipe  I'lorida,  ^nd  75  north  of  ].i- 
maica  ;  diviJ.cd   by   a   riJ;_'C   c:    hills,    which  run  from  eatt  to 
well   tlncii;-h  tl:c   n.iddlc  of  tl:c  iiland  ;  naturally  very  fertile, 
but  not  well  cultivated. 

'Ihe  chief  places  arc,  tl:c  IIAVANNA,  facing  Florida, 
where  tl:c  galleoiis  frc  ni  Carthi'ju'iv.i  2L\\d  Vera  Cruz  rendezvous 
in  their  return  to  J:'r;  i;i  y  and  iV  y.'j<^,   cppcilte  to  J»m.aiea. 

2.  lU^^ 
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a.  HISPANIOLA,  or  St  DOMINGO,  Spamlh  and 
French,  450  miles  long,  and  150  broad;  feparated  from  Cuba 
by  a  ft  rait  50  miles  broad,  called  the  IVlndivard  pajjage.  This 
is  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  Weft-India  iflands. 

The  chief  town  of  the  Spaniards  is  St  DOMINGO,  on  the 
fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  founded  by  Bartholomew  Colum- 
bus, brother  to  the  admiral,  in  1504,  who  gave  it  that  name 
in  honour  of  his  father  Dominic. 

The  French  towns  are.  Cape  St  FranyoiSf  Leogane,  and  Port 
Louis. 

3.  PORTO  RICO,  Spanifh,  54  miles  eaft  of  Hifpaniola, 
120  miles  long,  and  60  broad.  The  capital,  Porto  Ricoj  or 
St  Johfty  ftands  in  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  north  fide  of  the  maia 
ifland,  and  is  joined  to  it  by  a  caufcy. 

4.  JAMAICA,  Briti(h,  about  140  miles  long,  and  60 
broad ;  interfe»flcd  by  a  ridge  of  fteep  rocks,  which  run  from 
weft  to  eaft,  and  have  been  tumbled  upon  one  another  by  the 
frequent  earthquakes,  in  a  furprifing  manner. 

The  chief  towns  are  KINGSTON  and  Spanish-town,  both 
on  the  fouth  fiilc  of  the  ifland.  The  former  capital.  Port 
Royaly  was  dcftroycd  by  an  earthquake,   1692. 

The  Spaniards,  in  fubduing  thefc  iflands,  deftroyed  an  in- 
credible number  of  t]»e  natives. 

II.  CARIBBKE  ISLANDS,  between  i  [  and  18  deg.  N.  lat. 
and  59  and  67,  dc^r.  W.  Ion.  divided  into  the  Leeward  and 
Windward  iflands.  Martinicc,  and  thofe  fouth  of  it,  are  called 
Wimhvard  If.ands ;  tliofe  north  of  it  are  called  Lesivard 
JjJiitids. 

The  chief  of  thcfc  illinds,  b'jlonjrin;;  fo  Britain,  arc,  St 
Chnj1c[!::rs  or  tit  Kitts^  named  from  Cokimbus  ;  Nt'vis  and 
Moutfirt\it  \  ArAr^^'j  \yx  Ant'iirua^  Dominica y  ilarhadwSy  St  /"y/;- 
tenf^  Gnriidiiy  and  the  Gt\nid:nes, 

Tliofe  bclonj^injr  to  Trance  arc,  Gujdrduyy  J\Lirtir.icOy  late- 
ly t  ikini^  by  the  J:liT^!iiir,  St  Lwi.iy  and  Toi\ig:. 

The  t.vo  f.nall  iiianJ.s  o'  .'.//Jjtiii  and  Sjhy  a  little  weft  of 
St  K-ict*?,  belong  to  the  Diiioli. 

St  T/yjVi^'Sy  and  St  Cici;<  or  Sj^itj  Cr.wzy  b:lo:ij  to  the 
Danes. 

Ealt  of  Porto  Rico  are  feveral  cragijy  and  uninhabited  iflands, 
belonging  to  Snai:i,  called  the  Virgin  I/J.ndj. 

III.  The  LirrLli:  ANriLLtS,    called  Mo  tli?  Sjfcirnfo 

ifliindsy  aloni;  t!ie  coall  of  I'erra  Firm  a Trinidndy  ULiri^antc^ 

&J.  belong  to  .^pain  j  Qrji'nric  and  Tcrtu^Hf  to  France;  Curaf'- 
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